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BILLS   TO   AMEND    THE   OMNIBUS    CRIME    CONTROL 
AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT  (TITLE  I— LEAA) 


TUESDAY,   JUNE  5,    1973 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on   Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 

OF  THE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Hruska,  Kennedy,  Thurmond,  and  Mathias. 

Also  present :  G.  Robert  Blakey,  Chief  Counsel ;  Dennis  C.  Thelen, 
assistant  counsel;  Kenneth  A.  Lazarus,  minority  counsel;  Paul  C. 
Summitt,  deputy  chief  counsel;  and  Mabel  A.  Downey,  clerk. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  hour  of  10  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  sub- 
committee will  come  to  order. 

The  first  order  of  business  will  be  to  announce  that  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  Senator  McClellan,  is  busy  with  official  matters 
of  another  nature,  to  wit ;  presiding  over  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  requested  that  I  preside 
in  his  place.  I  am  happy  to  do  so  as  it  eases  his  burden  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  the  work  of  this  subcommittee  to  proceed. 

Today  we  shall  consider  the  future  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  as  its  current  authorization  expires  on  June  30 
of  this  month. 

The  continuation  of  this  agency  and  its  various  programs  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  the  future  of  our  country.  LEAA  is  the  Federal 
Government's  largest  crime-fighting  program,  with  a  budget  double 
that  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  is  also  one  of  the  first 
Federal  programs  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  Federal  aid 
to  States  and  local  units  of  government. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  was  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  enacted  in  response  to  the  violence  and  law- 
lessness that  pervaded  the  country  in  the  mid-1960's.  Title  I  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  created  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration and  gave  it  the  funds  and  delivery  system  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  strengthening  and  improving  law  enforcement 
at  every  level  by  national  assistance. 

We  had  a  debate  on  the  creation  of  the  block  grant  system  which  is 
inherent  in  the  program,  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  designed  to  give  flex- 
ibility to  administer  crime  fighting  funds  as  the  States  see  fit  and  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  criminal  justice  needs. 

At  the  time  when  the  bloc-grant  amendments  submitted  by  Senator 
Dirksen  were  debated,  this  Senator  was  heard  to  observe  that  the  bloc- 
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grant  concept  was  completely  consistent  with  the  principles  of  our 
Federal  republic.  This  approach  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
workable  Federal-State  partnership  to  fight  crime  and  to  restore  do- 
mestic tranquility  to  this  Nation. 

We  do  not  need  bureaucrats  in  Washington  telling  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  what  types  of  programs  are  needed  to  better  enforce  our 
laws. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  was  adopted  and  the  bloc-grant  system 
became  the  basis  for  LEAA  programs.  This  concept  of  bloc-grants  is 
now  here  to  stay. 

Attacks  on  the  bloc-grant  system  by  many  critics  have  been  more 
than  adequately  overcome  by  the  many  successes  achieved  by  LEAA 
in  its  first  5  years  of  existence. 

The  question  now  before  this  committee  is  not  whether  LEAA 
should  be  continued,  but  rather,  should  we  take  the  next  logical  step 
to  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement.  This  step  may  not  be 
as  difficult  as  many  would  have  us  believe.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
LEAA  has  already  moved  in  that  direction  by  decentralizing  the 
approval  of  State  plans. 

A  few  years  ago,  LEAA  established  10  regional  offices  and  charged 
them  with  the  responsibility  of  approving  the  plans  of  the  States  in 
their  respective  regions. 

I  have  noted  with  qualified  approval  the  House  Committee  bill  to 
amend  and  continue  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  Although  the  administration's  special  revenue 
sharing  proposal  was  not  included,  the  bloc-grant  system  was  retained. 
Reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the  difficulty  the  bloc-grant  system  en- 
countered in  the  original  act  of  1968,  it  is  indeed  heartening  to  now 
see  the  House  Committee  accept  a  system  of  allocating  Federal  funds 
which  it  had  previously  questioned. 

There  are  many  alternatives  to  consider  for  I  am  certain  that  none 
of  us  would  argue  that  the  existing  law  is  perfect  and  that  no  modifica- 
tions of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  should  be  considered. 

But  I  am  equally  certain  that  none  of  us  wants  to  see  this  valuable 
and  beneficial  program  come  to  an  end,  or  would  propose  that  LEAA 
should  be  abolished  or  even  fundamentally  changed. 

Even  those  among  my  colleagues  who  have  been  the  most  forceful 
in  calling  for  changes  in  the  act  have  never  suggested  that  LEAA 
should  come  to  an  end.  Indeed,  they  have  repeatedly  asserted  that 
LEAA  should  have  a  continued  life. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  to  amend  the  existing  act,  as  well 
as  S.  1234,  the  bill  for  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement, 
which  I  personally  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  administration.  We 
must  examine  all  of  these  proposals  in  light  of  the  timing  problems 
in  determining  the  future  of  LEAA  prior  to  the  end  of  this  month. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  first  witness,  I  submit  for  inclusion  at  this 
point  in  the  record  the  following  bills :  [S.  977,  S.  1023,  S.  1114,  S.  1234, 
S.  1497,  S.  1645,  S.  1796,  S.  1930,  and  H.R.  8152  follows]  : 


93d  CONGIiESS 
1st  Session 


S.  977 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fki'.i;u.\i;y  22, 197:5 

Mr.  Taft  introduced  tlie  follo\vin<>;  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Coiiimiltce  on  tiic  -Judiciary 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  law  enforcement  education  program. 

1  Be  it  ei} acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  State.^  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  s(>ction  406  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 

4  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  striking  "the  law  en- 

5  forcement  agency  employing  such  applicant"  in  the  second 

6  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  law 

7  enforcement  agency". 

II 


93d  congress 

1st  Session 


S.  1023 


IN  THP]  SENATP]  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27, 1973 

Mr.  IIartke  iiitrodiired  the  followinfjj  bill;  which  was  road  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  tlio  Judiciary 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  to  provide  a  program  for  the  accreditation  of  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That    (a)    title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 

4  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 

5  after  part  E  the  following  new  part : 

6  'Tart  F — Accreditation  of  Law  Enforcement 

7  Agencies 

8  "Sec.  471.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage 

9  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  States 
10    and  units  of  general  local  government  on  a  voluntary  basis 

II 


2 

1  by  providing  for  a  program  of  accreditation  and  financial  as- 

2  sistance  to  the  States  and  units  of  general  local  government 

3  having  agencies  that  are  accredited  pursuant  to  this  part. 

4  "Sec.  472.    (a)   There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Law 

5  Enforcement  Administration  a  Commission  on  the  Accredi- 

6  tation  of  Law  Enforcement  Agencies    (hereinafter  in  this 

7  part  referred  to  as  tlie  'Commission')  composed  of  nine  mem- 

8  bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with   the 

9  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  individuals 

10  who  are  officials  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  for  the 

11  Federal  Government,  for  any  State,  for  any  unit  of  general 

12  local  government,  or  experts  and  teachers  in  the  field  of 

13  law  enforcement.  In  making  appointments  under  this  sec- 

14  tion,  the  President  is  requested  to  give  due  consideration 

15  to  appointment  of  individuals  who,  collectively,  will  provide 

16  appropriate  geographical  balance  on  the  Commission. 

17  "(b)    The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  Com- 

18  mission  shall  be  six  years,  except  that — 

19  "  ( 1 )    the  members  first  taking  office  shall  serve 

20  as  designated  by  the  President,  three  for  a  term  of  two 

21  years,  three  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  three  for  a 

22  term  of  six  years,  and 

23  "(2)    any   member   appointed    to   fill    a    vacancy 

24  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  tcnn  for  which  his 

25  predecessor  was  appointed. 
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1  "(c)    The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 

2  bers   of  the   Commission   to   serve   as   Chairman   and   one 

3  as  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chair- 

4  man  in  the  absence  or  disabiUty  of  the  Chairman  or  in  the 

5  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

6  "(d)   Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not  afifect 

7  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  and  subject 

8  to  the  same  hmitations  as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

9  "(e)   Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 

10  a  quorum. 

11  "  (f)  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  powers,  and  duties, 
V2  the  Commission  shall  be  independent  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
I'o  eral,  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

14  Administration,  and  all  other  offices  and  officers  of  the  De- 

15  partment  of  Justice. 

16  "Sec.  473.   (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

17  "(1)   estabhsh  criteria  for  the  accreditation  of  law 

18  enforcement  agencies  of  the  States  and  units  of  general 

19  local  government,  including  provisions  for  such  criteria 

20  for  each  appropriate  class  and  type  of  law  enforcement 

21  agency,    after    giving    consideration    to    the    following 

22  factors — 

23  "(A)    recruitment  and  selection  practices,  in- 

24  eluding  minimum  educational  qualifications,  minor- 
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1  ity  group  selection  allowances,  and  the  criteria  lor 

2  lateral  movement  into  the  law  enforcement  agency; 

3  "(B)    the  availahiUty  and  quality  of  training 

4  programs  for  new  law  enforcement  personnel,  exist- 

5  ing  personnel  of  any  such  agency ; 

6  "(C)    the  quality  of  the  physical  facilities  of 

7  such  agency  and  the  availability  and  the  contempo- 

8  rary  nature  of  the  equipment  and  support  services 

9  of  any  such  agency ; 

10  "(D)   minimum  acceptable  rates  of  compensa- 

11  tion  for  such  personnel,  and  the  availability  of  work- 

12  men's  compensation,  health  insurance,  death  bene- 

13  fits,  and  other  benefits  available  to  such  personnel; 

14  "(E)    the  number  of  on-the-line  personnel  of 

15  such  agency  in  relation  to  the  population  of  the 

16  State   or  unit   of  government   which   that   agency 

17  serves ; 

J3  "(F)  minimum  adequate  management  practices 

19  and  a  model  of  organizational  structure  for  any  such 

20  agency ;  and 

21  "(Gr)    the  qualit}'  of  the  connnunity  relations 

22  program,  including  the  amount  of  training  of  law 

23  enforcement   personnel  in   such   program   and   the 

24  accessibility  of  law  enforcement  personnel   of  the 

25  agency  to  the  public ; 


8 
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2  "(2)    establish  national   and   regional   accrediting 

2  associations  composed  of  law  enforcement  officials  who 

3  are  representative  of  all  levels  of  the  work  personnel  of 

4  the  agency  being  accredited ; 

5  "  {S)  provide  for  the  estabhshment  of  accrediting 
g  boards  by  the  regional  accrediting  association,  one  of 
rj  whose  members,  in  the  case  of  a  law  enforcement  agency 
g  of  a  unit  of  general  local  government,  is  representative 
g  of  a  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  State  in  which  that 

2Q  agency  is  located ; 

22  "  {^)    provide  for  the  general  policy  with  respect 

22  to  accrediting  such  agencies,  including  the  manner  of 

23  establishing  accrediting  boards  by  regional  accrediting 

14  associations  and  the  daily  rates  of  compensation  to  be 

15  paid  association  and  board  members,  except  that  in  no 

16  event  shall  such  compensation  exceed  $100  per  day; 

17  "(5)  make  grants  in  accordance  with  section  475; 

18  and 

19  "  (6)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  necessary 

20  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

21  "(^)    The   Commission   shall   submit   interim   reports 

22  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  it  deems  advisable  to 

23  keep  the  Congress  fully  informed  of  the  establishment  of 

24  criteria  for,  and  the  process  of,  accreditation  under  this  sec- 
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lion.  The  Commission  shall  submit,  as  part  of  the  report  of 

2  the  Administration  as  required  under  section  519   of  this 

3  Act,  a  report  setting  forth  the  activities  of  the  Commission 

4  and  such  recommendations  includino-  reconnnendations  for 

5  additional  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  in  each  calendar 

6  year. 

7  "Sec.  474.    (a)   There  shall  l)e  a  full-time  staflf  director 

8  for  the  Commission  who  shall  be  ai)point('d  by  the  President 

9  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  who 

10  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 

11  dent  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribtd  for  (>S-18  of  the 

12  General  Schedule  under  section  5:>32  of  title  5  of  the  United 

13  States  Code.   The  President   shall   consult   with   the   Com- 

14  mission   ))efore   submitting   the   nomination    of   any   person 

15  for  appointment  to  the  position  of  stnIT  director.  Within  the 

16  limitations  of  its  appropriations,  the  Connnission  may  ap- 

17  point  such  other  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  in  accord- 

18  ance  with  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  ITnited  States  Code, 

19  and  may  procure  services  as  authorized  by  section  .^709  of 

20  such  title  5  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  in  excess  of  the 

21  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

22  "(b)  The  Commission  may  accept  or  utilize  services  of 

23  voluntary  or  uncompensated  personnel. 

24  "(e)    The   Commission  may   constitute   such   advisory 
2-'"'  committees  within  States  composed  of  citizens  of  that  State 
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1  and  may  consult  with  Governors,  attorneys  general,  and  other 

2  representatives  of  State  and  local  governments,  and  private 

3  organizations,  as  it  deems  advisable. 

4  "(d)  Members  of  the  Commission,  and  members  of  any 

5  advisory  committees  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  11  of 

6  title  18,  United  States  Code,  be  deemed  to  be  special  Govern- 

7  nicnt  employees. 

8  "(e)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the 

9  Commission  in  order  to  assure  that  the  Commission  may 

10  effectiveh'-  carry  out  its  functions  and  duties. 

11  "(f)    The  Commission,  or  on  the  authorization  of  the 

12  Commission  any  subcommittee  of  three  or  more  members, 

13  may,  for  the  pui-pose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
^'^  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  ^ct  at  such  times  and  places  as 
^^  the  Commission  or  such  authorized  subcommittee  may  deem 
■^^  advisable,  Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
-^ '  ncsses  or  the  production  of  written  or  other  matter  may  be 
^^  issued  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Commission  as  con- 
^^  tnined  in  section  5  of  this  Act,  over  the  signature  of  the 
^^  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  of  such  subcommittee,  and 
"^  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman. 
"^  The  holding  of  hearings  by  the  Commission,  or  the  appoint- 
"^'^  ment  of  a  subcommittee  to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
'^^  section,  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Commission, 
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1  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  at 

2  which  at  least  a  quorum  of  five  members  is  present. 

3  "  (<••)  In  case  of  contuniacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  su1)pena, 

4  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States 

5  court  of  any  territory  or  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of 

6  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  the 

7  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry  is  carried  on  or  within  the 

8  jurisdiction  of  which  said  person  guilty   of  contumacy   or 

9  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  is  domiciled  or  transacts 

10  business,  or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 

11  process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 

12  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person 

13  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
^  sion,  or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  there  to  produce  pertinent, 
1^  ■  relevant,  and  nonprivileged  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there  to 
1^  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under  investigation ;  and 
■^'^  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  l)e  punished 
^^  by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

19-  .-     "(h)   Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  have  the 

^^  power  and  authority  to  administer  oaths  or  take  statements 

^^  of  witnesses  under  affirmation. 

22'  '^(i)    The  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  make 

^^  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the 

purposes  of  this  part. 

^^  "Sec.  475.   (a)  'The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
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1  grants  to  any  State  or  any  unit  of  general  local  government 

2  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  such  State 

3  or  unit  of  general  local  government  has  been  accredited  pur- 

4  suant  to  section  473. 

5  "  (b)  No  grant  shall  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  amount 

6  of  the  funds  received  by  such  State  for  operating  pui-poses 

7  and  not  for  distribution  to  units  of  general  local  government, 

8  or  received  by  such  unit  of  general  local  government  under 

9  part  C  of  this  title  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 

10  in  which  the  grant  is  made.  If  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 

11  ment  is  accredited  under  this  part  and  has  not  received  a 

12  grant  under  part  C  of  this  title  for  that  preceding  fiscal  year, 

13  the  Commission  shall  determine  the  amount  to  which  such 

14  unit  of  general  local  government  is  entitled  under  this  part 

15  after  giving  consideration  to  units  of  general  local  govem- 
IG  ment  of  a  similar  size  that  have  received  grants  under  such 

17  parte. 

18  "  (c)    Any  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 

19  that  has  been  accredited  pursuant  to  section  473  and  desires 
-*0  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  shall 
*-^l  submit  an  application  to  the  Commission  at  such  time,  in 

22  such  manner  and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 

23  formation  as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  require. 

24  "Sec.  476.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 

25  national  and  regional  accrediting  association  and  accrediting 
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1  boards  established  by  such  associations  shall  be  totally  in- 

2  dependent  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  Department  of 

3  Justice  or  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 

4  Government. 

5  "Sec.  477.   There  are  authorized   to  be  appropriated 

6  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 

7  $1,000,000  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

8  "Sec.  478.  Except  the  provisions  of  sections  510,  511, 

9  and  516(a)   of  title  I,  the  provisions  of  part  G  of  this  title, 

10  relating  to  administrative  provisions,  shall  not  apply  to  this 

11  part." 

12  (b)   Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 

13  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

14  "  (m)    The  term  'law  enforcement  agency'  means  any 

15  poUce  department,  sheriff's  office,  or  other  similar  law  en- 

16  forcement  agency  of  a  State  or  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 

17  ment  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the 

18  Commission  of  ilccreditation  of  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 

19  cies." 

20  (c)  Parts  F  and  G  of  title  I  of  such  Act  are  redesignated 

21  as  parts  G,  H,  I,  and  J,  respectively. 

22  Sec.  2.  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 

23  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

24  "(131)  Members  of  the  Commission  on  Accredita- 

25  tion  of  Law  Enforcement  Agencies." 


97-296   O  -  73  -  2 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6,1973 

Mr.  Eagleton  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


A  BILL 

To  authorize  assistance  for  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
develop  reforms  in  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  United 
States. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal  Justice  Re- 

4  form  Act". 

5  DECLAHATION  OF  POLICY 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

7  (1)    in  order  to  obtain  effe'ctive  control  and  pre- 

8  vention  of  crime,  there  is  a  need  for  demonstration  proj- 

9  ects  to  test  within  States  and  localities  comprehensive 
10           criminal  justice  reforms,  including  reforms  in  recruiting, 

II 
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1  training,  compensating,  and  supervising  police  and  other 

2  law  enforcement  personnel,  expediting  and  improving 

3  criminal  com-t  procedure,  and  strengthening  correctional 

4  systems ;  and 

5  (2)   the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 

6  mission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 

7  of  Justice,  together  with  the  planning  and  recommenda- 

8  tions  of  a  number  of  State  planning  agencies  and  com- 

9  missions  and  other  agencies,  provide  an  excellent  basis 

10  for  the  adoption  of  such  reforms. 

11  DEMONSTRATION    PKOJEOTS   AUTHORIZED 

12  Sec.  3.    (a)    The  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 

13  ment  Assistance  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  grants 

14  to  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  States  and,  where  appro- 

15  priate,  with  localities  for  the  conduct  of  demonstration  proj- 

16  ects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  comprehensive  crim- 
1'^  inal  justice  reforms  as  described  in  subsection    (b)    of  this 

18  section. 

19  (h)  A  demonstration  project  assisted  under  this  section 

20  may   involve   the   testing   of  the   following   comprehensive 

21  criminal  justice  reforms: 

22  (1)   A  State  or,  where  appropriate,  a  locality  will 

23  establish  with  respect  to  police  and  other  similar  law 

24  enforcement  personnel — 
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1  (A)    standards  for  recruitment  which  are  uni- 

2  form  throughout  the  State; 

3  (B)    appropriate  educational  requirements  for 

4  advancement   which   are    uniform   throughout    the 

5  State ; 

6  (C)    beginning  compensation  and  increases  in 

7  compensation  which  are  appropriate  for  a  profes- 

8  sional,  considering  the  size  of  the  community  and  the 

9  cost  of  hving  in  the  community  in  which  such  per- 

10  sonnel  serve; 

11  (D)   a    retirement    system    that    is    imiform 

12  throughout  the  State,  and  a  statewide  pension  plan 

13  for  such  personnel; 

14  (E)  to  the  extent  possible,  uniform  promotional 

15  policies  for  such  personnel  throughout  the  State; 

16  (F)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  standard  opera- 

17  tional  procedures  for  such  personnel  throughout  the 

18  State; 

19  (G)    lateral   entry  between   law   enforcement 

20  agencies  of  each  locality  within  the  State  and  be- 

21  tween  Federal,   State,  and  local  law  enforcement 

22  agencies  located  within  the  State,  with  appropriate 

23  conditions  on  the  period  of  initial  service  for  such 

24  personnel ;  or 
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(H)    facilities   offering  short-term  mandatory 

2  training  for  all  such  personnel  within  the  State. 

3  (2)   A  State  or  a  locality  having  jurisdiction  over 

4  the  trial  of  criminal  offenses  will  implement  such  neces- 

5  sary  reforms  as  will  insure  that  (A)  the  trial  of  all  such 

6  offenses    (excluding   juvenile    offenses)     will    be    com- 

7  menced  no  later  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  on  which 

8  the  defendant  was  arrested  or  from  the  date  on  which 

9  the  defendant  was  charged  by  the  authorities  with  such 

10  offense,  whichever  occurs  first,  and    (B)    the  charges 

11  will  be  dismissed  with  prejudice  for  failure  to  comply 

12  with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph,   except  that 

13  the  Administrator  shall,  by  regulation,  provide  for  the 

14  exclusion  from  such  sixty-day  period  of  any  periods  of 

15  delay  that  he  designates  as  may  reasonably  be  necessi- 

16  tated  in  the  interest  of  justice;  and  reforms  under  this 

17  paragraph  may  include,  without  limitation — 

18  (i)    increasing  the   number   of  judges   trjdng 

19  criminal  offenses ; 

20  (ii)   improving  the  efficiency  of  criminal  court 

21  procedures ; 

22  (iii)    appointing  professional  court  administra- 

23  tors ;  and 

24  (iv)  increasing  personnel  engaged  in  prosecut- 

25  ing  and  defending  criminal  cases. 
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1  (3)  A  State  or,  where  appropriate,  a  locality  within 

2  such  State — 

3  (A)  will  establish  a  system  for  classifying  per- 

4  sons  charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  criminal  offenses 

5  so  as  to  permit  individualized  treatment  and  secur- 

6  ity  standards  appropriate  to  the  individual; 

7  (B)  will  establish  a  range  of  correctional  facili- 

8  ties  that  are  adequately  equipped  and  staffed  to  treat 

9  the   particular   classifications    of   inmates    assigned 

10  there,   including  small-unit,   community-based  cor- 

11  rectional  institutions ; 

12  (C)  will  provide  comprehensive  vocational  and 

13  educational  programs  designed  for  the  special  needs 

14  of  rehabilitating  each  class  of  persons  charged  with 

15  or  convicted  of  criminal  offenses; 

16  (D)    will  provide  separate  detention  facilities 

17  for  juveniles,  including  shelter  facilities  outside  the 

18  correctional   system  for   abandoned,   neglected,    or 

19  runaway  children ; 

20  (E)  will  establish  standards  applicable  through- 

21  out  the  State  for  local  jails  and  misdemeanant  insti- 

22  tutions  to  be  enforced  by  the  appropriate  State  cor- 

23  rections  agency ; 

24  (F)  will  provide  parole  and  probation  services 

25  for  felons,  for  juveniles,  for  adult  misdemeanants  who 
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1  need  or  can  profit  from  community  treatment,  and 

2  supervisory  services  for  offenders  who  are  released 

3  from  correctional  institutions  without  parole; 

4  (G)  will  establish  caseload  standards  for  parole 

5  and  probation  ofl&cers  that  vary  in  size  and  in  type 

6  and  intensity  of  treatment  according  to  the  needs 

7  and  problems  of  the  ofiEender; 

8  (H)   will  estabhsh  statewide  job  quaUfications 

9  and  compensation  schedules  for  correctional  officers, 

10  including  probation  and  parole  officers,  along  with 

11  a  mandatory  system  of  in-service  training ; 

12  (I)  will  develop  and  operate  programs  of  treat- 

13  ment  and  rehabilitation  for  persons  suffering  from 

14  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  available  both  to  inmates 

15  and  as  an  alternative  to  incarceration. 

16  (4)  A  State  will  study  by  an  appropriate  and  re- 
^'^  sponsible  group  the  consolidation  of  law  enforcement 
1^  agencies  within  such  State  best  suited  to  the  particular 
1^  needs  of  that  State;  and  will  report  to  the  Administrator 
^^  on  its  findings  not  later  than  two  years  following  the 
^^  approval  of  its  application; 

22  (5)  A  State  or  a  locality  will  study  by  an  appro- 

^^  priate  and  responsible  group  the  application  of  the  crimi- 
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1  nal  laws,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  the  application  of 

2  such  laws  to — 

3  ( A )  alcoholism  and  drunkenness ; 

4  (B)    narcotics  addiction  and  drug  abusej 

5  (C)   gambling; 

6  (D)   vagrancy  and  disorderly  conduct;  and 

7  (E)   such  other  related  areas  which  the  State 
^  deems  appropriate, 

9  and  will  report  to  the  Administrator  on  its  findings 

^^  with  respect  to  such  matters  not  later  than  two  years 

-*■-'■  after  the  approval  of  its  application. 

^^  (c)    No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  contract  may  be 

^"^  entered  into  under  this  section  unless  an  application  is  made 

to  the  Administrator  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,   and 

15 

containing  or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  he  may 

16 

reasonably  require. 

17 

LIMITATION 

18 

Sec.  4.  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  contract  may  be 

19 

entered  mto  imder  section  3 — 

(1)  for  any  statewide  comprehensive  criminal  jus- 

21 

tice  reform  with  more  than  States;  or 

22 

(2)  with  more  than localities  located  in  any 

23 

one  State,  or  with  more  than  localities  in  all 

24 

States,  not  covered  by  paragraph    (1)    of  this  section. 
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1  ADDITIONAL    PROVISIONS    OF    AGREEMENTS 

2  Sec.  5.  Any  agreement  evidencing  a  grant  or  contract 

3  under  this  Act  shall  contain  provisions  adequate  to  assure 

4  that— 

5  (1)  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 

6  will  not  be  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds  for  the 

7  purpose  for  which  the  agreement  is  made; 

8  (2)   whenever  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 

9  provisions  of  that  agreement,  the  Administrator  may 

10  withhold  further  payments,  until  there  is  no  longer  such 

11  a  failure; 

12  (3)  in  the  case  of  the  construction  of  any  facility- 
is  (A)  the  design  and  cost  of  constmction  will 
j^  be  reasonable;  and 

j5  (B)   all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 

jg  contractors  or  subcontractors  will  be  paid  wages  at 

Yj  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 

jg  struction  in  the  locality,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 

jg  retary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 

20  Act,  as  amended    (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5)  ;  and 

21  (C)   in  any  case  in  which — 

22  (i)   the  ownership  of  the  facility  ceases  to 

23  be  a  public  agency,   or 

24  (ii)   the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 

25  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed  unless 
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1  there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant 

2  from  the  requirement  of  this  clause,  as  deter- 

3  mined  by  the  Administrator, 

4  the  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  protected. 

5  TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

6  Sec  6.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  provide  by 

7  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  technical  assistance  to  a  State 

8  or  locality  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

9  PAYMENTS  AND  AUDIT 

10  Sec.  7.   (a)   The  Administrator  shall  pay  in  any  fiscal 

11  year  to  each  State  or  locality  with  which  he  has  entered 

12  into  an  agreement  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  that  fiscal  year 

13  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  agreement  as  deter- 
]^^  mined  by  him. 

25  (b)   The  Federal  share  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  75 

IQ  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  and  projects  as- 

27  sisted  under  this  Act. 

2g  (c)    Payments  under  this  section  may  be  made  in  in- 

29  stallments,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 

20  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 

21  derpayments. 

22  (d)    The  Administrator  and  the  Comptroller  General 

23  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  rep- 

24  resentatives,  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 

25  examination,  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
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1  of  a  grant  recipient  under  this  Act  that  are  pertinent  to 

2  the  grant  received. 

3  DEFINITIONS 

4  Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

5  (1)    "Administration"   means   the   Law   Enforce- 

6  ment  Assistance  Administration; 

7  (2)    "Administrator"  means  the  Administrator  of 

8  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration; 

9  (3)    "criminal  ofifense"  includes  juvenile  offenses, 

10  except  as  otherwise  specified ; 

11  (4)    "locahty"  means  any  city   or  other  munici- 

12  pality    (or  two  or  more  municipaUties  acting  jointly) 

13  or  any  county  or  other  political  subdivision  or  State  (or 
two  or  more  acting  jointly)  having  general  govern- 
mental powers ;  and 

(5)    "State"  means  each  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STxVTES 

March  14, 197:} 

Mr.  HitusKA  (by  request)  introduced  the  follow  iuo-  hill;  whirji  was  read  twice 

and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  special  law  enforeeinent  revenue  sharing. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That   this   Act   may   be   cited   as   the    "Law   Enforcement 

4  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  197:>". 

5  Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Ccmtrol  and  Safe 

6  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
2    follows : 

8  "Declarations  and  Purpose 

9  "Congress  finds  that  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
10,    United   States   threatens   the   peace,   security,    and   general 

11  welfare  of  tlie  Nation  and  its  citizens.  To  prevent  crime  and 

12  to  insure  the  greater  safety  of  tlie  peo]»le,  law  enforcemen 

11 
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1  efforts  must   be   better  coordinated,   intensified,   and  made 

2  more  effective  at  all  levels  of  government. 

3  "Congress  finds  further  that  o'ime  is  essentially  a  local 

4  problem  that  nuist  be  dealt  with  b}'  State  and  local  goveru- 

5  ments  if  it  is  to  be  controlled  effect ively. 

6  "It  is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  to 

7  assist  Stat«  and  local  governments  in  strengthening  and  im- 

8  proving  law  enforcement  at  every  level  1)y  national  assist- 

9  ance.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to   ( 1 )   authorize  special 

10  revenue  sharing  payments  to  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 

11  ment  in  order  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime  and  delin(iuen(y'; 

12  (2)   encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local  government 

13  to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  j)lans  based  upon  their 

14  evaluation  of  State  and  local  prol)lems  of  law  enforcement; 

15  (3)    encourage  improved  management  of  law  enforcement 

16  activities;   and    (4)    encourage   research   and   development* 

17  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  law  enfoiTcment  and 
Ig  the   development   of  new  methods  for  tlie  prevention  and 

19  reduction  of  crime  and  the  detection  and  apprehension  of 

20  criminals. 

21  "Part  A — Law  Enfokce:mext  Assist axck 

22  Administration 

23  "Sec,    101.     (a)     There   is   herebj-   established   within 

24  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  authority  of  the  At- 
95  tomey  General,  a  law  Enforcement  Assist.ance  Administra- 
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1  tion  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  'Administration') 

2  composed  of  an  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcomcnt  Assist- 

3  ance,  who  shall  1)0  appointed  by  the  President,  hy  and  with 

4  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  a  Deputy  Ad- 

5  ministrator. 

6  "(h)    The  Attorney  General  may  deleonte,  and  author- 

7  ize  redelegation  of  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  created 

8  and  estahlished  hy  this  title  so  long  as  the  Attorney  (lenend 

9  remains   responsihle  for  overnll  supervision,   dii'cclion.   nnd 

10  management  of  the  programs  authorized. 

11  "Part  B— State  Planning  Process 

12  "Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage 
1?.  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  to  prepare  :nid 

14  adopt  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plans  hased  on  their 

15  evaluation  of  State  and  local  prohlems  of  Inw  enforccnuMit. 

16  "Sec.  202.    (a)    Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the 

17  special  revenue  sharing  program  shall  estnhlish  a  State  law 

18  enforcement  planning  process  to  be  under  the  supervision 

19  and  control  of  the  Governor  and  including  local  government 

20  participation  for  the  preparation,  revision,  and  implementa- 

21  tion  of  the  State  plans  required  under  this  part. 

22  "  (h)    Any  areawide  planning  shall  he  the  responsihility 

23  of   a    multijurisdictional    planning    and    policy    developnuMit 

24  organization  designated  hy  the  Governor  pursuant  to  proce- 

25  dures   estahlished  for  implementing  title   IV   of  the  Inter- 
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1  governmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  a  majorit}^  of  whose 

« 

2  policy  board  is  composed  of  elected  officials  representing  gen- 

3  eral  local  government.  Such  an  organization  may  have  an 
•1  advisory  body  on  matters  relating  to  ihe  purposes  of  this  title 

5  to  hiclude  representatives  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and 

6  puldic  agencies  maintaining  programs  to  reduce  and  control 

7  crime. 

8  "Sec.  203.  The  State  shall— 

9  "(1)    develop,  after  appropriate  hearings  and  con- 

10  sultation  with  elected  representatives  of  units  of  general 

11  local  government,   representatives   of  law   enforcement 

12  agencies,  and  of  pul)lic  agencies  maintaining  programs 

13  to  reduce  and  control  crime  and  delinquency,  a  compre- 

14  hensive  statewide  plan  for  the  reduction  and  prevention 

15  of  crime  and  dehnquency ; 

16  "(2)    define,  develop,  and  correlate  programs  and 

17  projects  for  the  State  and  the  units  of  general  local  gov- 

18  ernment  in  the  State  or  combinations  of  States  or  units 

19  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and   delin- 

20  quency; 

21  "(3)   esta Wish  priorities  for  the  reduction  and  pre- 

22  vention  of  crime  and  delinquency  throughout  the  State; 

23  "  (4)   adopt  measures  designed  to  bring  to  the  at- 

24  tention  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  the  contents  of  the 

25  comprehensive  statewide  plan  and  any  substantial  modi- 
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1  fication  tliereof  immediately  t'()llo\viiif>-  the  a(l()})ti()ii   of 

2  such  plan  or  any  such  modification  by  the  State ; 

3  "  (5)    provide  for  the  expenditure  of  amounts  re- 

4  ceived  under  special  revenue  sharing  in  accordance  with 

5  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  expenditure  of 

6  its  own  revenues ; 

7  "  (6)   adequately  take  into  account  the  plans,  needs 

8  and  requests  of  the  units  of  general  local  government  in 

9  the  State  and  encourage  local  initiative  and  interlocal 

10  cooperation  in  the  development  of  programs  and  projects 

11  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and  delin- 

12  qucncy,    and    provide    for    an    appropriatel}^    balanced 

13  allocation  of  funds  between  the  State  and  the  units  of 

14  general  local  government  in  the  State  and  among  such 

15  units  provide  in  the  phm  for  the  allocation  of  an  ade- 

16  quate  share  of  assistance  for  law  enforcement  problems 

17  in  areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime  incidence  and 

18  high  law  enforcement  activity; 

19  "(7)   provide  for  administration,  fiscal  control  fund 

20  accounting,  audit  and  monitoring  and  evaluation  proce- 

21  dures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  manage- 

22  ment  and  disbursement  of  funds  received  under  this  title ; 

23  "(8)   provide  for  the  submission  of  such  reports  in 

24  such  foiTO,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such  information 

25  as  the  Attorney  General  may  reasonably  require  to  evnl- 
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1  iiatc  the  overall  impact  of  the  plan  and  programs  and 

2  to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  its  priori- 

3  ties  and  effectiveness; 

4  "  (9)   provide  for  appropriate  review  of  procedures 

5  of  actions  taken  by  the  State  government  disapproving 

6  an  application  for  which  fimds  are  available  or  terminat- 

7  ing  or  refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to  a  State 

8  agency  or  a  unit  of  general  local  government  or  com- 

9  bination  of  such  units ; 

10  "(10)    provide  that  all  meetings  of  any  planning 

11  organizations  established  under  this  title  at  which  any 

12  final  action  is  taken  respecthig  the  approval  of  compre- 

13  hensive  State  plans    (or  regional  or  local  components 
1-1  thereof) ,  nonconfidential  applications  for  or  award  of 

15  funds,  and  the  allocation  or  expenditure  of  such  funds 

16  shall  be  public  meetings.  Such  meetings  shall  be  pre- 

17  ceded  by  a  public  notice  giving  the  time,  place,  and 

18  general  nature  of  businj^s^tO  be  transacted ; 

19  "(If)    provide    for    ])ublic    access    to    all    iioncon- 

20  fidential  records ;  and 

21  "(1-)    certif}^  that  financial  efforts  for  law  entorce- 

22  ment  purposes  by  the  State  and  the  aggregate  efforts  by 

23  local  units  of  government  within  the  State   (out  of  their 

24  own  sources)   during  a  fiscal  year  are  not  less  than  the 

25  effort  in  the  preceding  year  or  the  average  of  the  prior 
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1  three  years.  The  Attorney  General  shall  accept  such  a 

2  certification  unless  he  determines  that  such  certification 

3  is  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  enable  him  to  cany  out  his 

4  duties  under  this  title. 

5  "Sec.  204,    (a)   Each  State  government  which  expects 

6  to  receive  funds  under  part  C  for  any  entitlement  period 

7  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1973,  shall  submit  a  compre- 

8  hensive  State  plan  fornuilated  pursuant  to  sections  301  and 

9  303.  Thereafter  such  plan  shall  be  submitted  every  three 

10  years  with  an  annual  revision  to  reflect  any  changes  neces- 

11  sary.  Such  revisions  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  At- 

12  torney  General. 

13  "(b)   The  Attorney  General  shall  review  such  plans  and 

14  provide  the  State  with  such  comments  and  recommendations 

15  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
IG  providing  the  State  with  any  such  comments  and  recom- 

17  mendations,  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  such  com- 

18  nieuts  and  recommendations  to  Congress  and  publish  them 

19  in  the  Federal  Register. 

20  "Part  C — Revenue  Sitarixg  for  Law  Exforcement 

21  Purposes 

22  "Sec.  301.   (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encour- 

23  'ige  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  or  combi- 

24  nations  thereof,  through  special  revenue  sharing  payments 

25  and  other  forms  of  financial  assistance,  to  develop  and  im- 
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1  pleinent  progmiiis  and  projects  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime 

2  and  delinquency. 

3  "(b)    The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  make  spe- 
-1  cial  revenue  sharing  payments  and  other  forms  of  financial 

5  assistance  to  States  for  law  enforcement  purposes  including — 

6  "  ( 1 )   public  protection,  including  the  development, 

7  demonstration,    evaluation,    implementation,    and    pur- 

8  chase  of  methods,  devices,  facilities,  and  equipment  de- 

9  signed  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement  and 

10  reduce  crime  in  public  and  private  places; 

11  "(2)    the  recruiting  of  law  enforcement  personnel 

12  and  the  training  of  personnel  in  law  enforcement; 

13  "(3)   pubhc  education  relating  to  crime  prevention 

14  and  encouraging  respect  for  law  and  order,  including 

15  education  programs  in  schools  and  programs  to  improve 

16  public  understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  law  en- 

17  forcement  agencies; 

18  "  (4)   constructing  buildings  or  other  physical  facili- 

19  ties  which  would  fulfill  or  implement  the  purpose  of  this 

20  section,  including  local  correctional  facilities,  centers  for 

21  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  and  temporary  court- 

22  room  facilities  in  areas  of  high  crime  incidence; 

23  "(5)    the  organization,  education,  and  training  of 

24  special  law  enforcement  units  to  combat  organized  crime, 
35  including  the  establishment  and  development  of  State 
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1  organized  crime  prevention  councils,  the  recruiting  and 

.,  2  training  of  special  investigative  and  prosecuting  person- 

3  nel,  and  the  development  of  systems  for  collecting,  stor- 

4  ing,  and  disseminating  information  relating  to  the  control 

5  of  organized  crime; 

6  "(fi)    ^he  organization,  education,  and  training  of 

7  regular  law  enforcement  officers,  special  law  enforcement 

8  units,  and  law  enforcement  reserve  units  for  the  preven- 

9  tion,  detection,  and  control  of  riots  and  other  violent 

10  civil  disorders,  including  the  acquisition  of  riot  control 

11  equipment; 

12  "  (7)  the  recruiting,  organization,  training,  and  edu- 

13  cation  of  community  service  officers  to  serve  with  and 

14  assist  local  and  State  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 

15  discharge  of  their  duties  through  such  activities  as  recruit- 

16  ing,    improvement   of   police-community   relations   and 

17  grievance    resolution    mechanisms,    community    patrol 

18  activities,  encouragement  of  neighborhood  participation 

19  in  crime  prevention  and  public  safety  efforts,  and  other 

20  activities  designed  to  improve  police  capabilities,  pubUc 

21  safety,  and  the  objectives  of  this  section.  In  no  case  shall 

22  ft  grant  be  made  under  this  subcategory  without  the  ap- 

23  proval  of  the  local  government  or  local  law  enforcement 

24  agency; 

25  "(8)    the  establishment  of  a  criminal  justice  co- 
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.1  ordiiiating  council  for  ari}^  unit  of  g-eneral  local  govem- 

2  ment  or  any  combination  of  such  units  within  the  State, 

',\  having  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

4  or  more,  to  assure  improved  planning  and  coordination 

r>  of  all  law  enforcement  activities ; 
()  "  (9)  the  devdopment  and  operation  of  community- 

7  based  delinquent  prevention  and  correctional  programs, 

8  emphasizing    diagnostic    services,    halfway   houses    and 

9  other  community-based  rehabilitation  centers  for  initial 

10  preconviction  or  postconviction  referral  of  offenders;  ex- 

11  panded   probationary   programs,   including   paraprofes- 

12  sional    and    volunteer    participation;    and    community 

13  service   centers    for    the   guidance   and   supervision    of 

14  potential  repeat  youthful  offenders ; 

15  "  (1^^)  the  development  and  operation  of  justice  re- 

16  form  programs,  including  improved  court  administration 

17  and  law  reform; 

18  "  (11)  the  rendering  of  technical  assistance  in  mat- 

19  ters  relaJting  to  law  enforcement ; 

20  "(12)    the  establishment  of  programs  of  academic 

21  educational  assistance  through  contracts  with  institutions 

22  of  higher  education  for  grants  or  loans  to  persons  en- 

23  roUed  in  undergraduate  or  gi-aduate  programs  m  areas 

24  related  to  law  enforcement ; 

25  "(13)    the  operation  of  State,  regional,  and  local 
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1  planning  processes   for  the   preparation,   development, 

2  evaluation,  and  revision  of  State  plans ;  and 

;i  "(14)    the  improved  management  of  law  enforce- 

4  ment  activities. 

5  "(c)  Any  special  revenue  sharing  pa^anent  made  under 
(j  this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 

7  cost  of  programs  or  projects  specified  in  the  comprehensive 

8  plan  required  to  be  submitted  under  this  title. 

9  "(d)   No  part  of  any  special  revenue  sharing  payment 

10  for  the  purpose  of  renting,  leasing,  or  contructing  buildings 

11  or  other  pihysical  facilities  shall  be  used  for  land  acquisition. 

12  "Sec.  302.    (a)    The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 

13  to  obhgate  funds  for  the  continuation  of  projects  approved 
11  under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 

15  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 

16  this  title  to   the   extent  that   such   approval   provided   for 

17  continuation. 

18  "(b)    Any  funds  obligated  and  all  activities  necessary 

19  may  be  carried  out  with  funds  previously  appropriated  and 

20  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title. 

21  "Sec.    303.     (a)    The   Attorney   General    shall   make 

22  special  revenue  sharing  payments  to  a  State  government 

23  if  such  State  has  on  file  with  the  Attorney  General  a  com- 

24  prehensive  State  plan  which  conforms  with  the  purposes 

25  and  requirements  of  this  title. 
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1  ''(b)    To  be  comprelieiisive  the  plan  should  conform 

2  to  the  definition  in  section  601  (m)    and  should  consider 

3  Statewide  priorities  for  the  improvement  and  coordination 

4  of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement,  the  relationship  of  activ- 

5  ities  carried  out  under  this  title  to  related  activities  beins: 

6  carried  out  under  other  Federal  programs,  the  general  types 

7  of  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  future,   the   effective 

8  utilization  of  existing  facilities,   the   encouragement   of  co- 

9  operative  arrangements  between  units  of  general  local  gov- 
10  ermnent,  innovations  and  advanced  techniques  in  the  de- 
ll sign  of  institutions  and  facilities,  and  advanced  practices  in 

12  the  recruitment,  organization,  training,  and  education  of  law 

13  enforcement  personnel.  It  shall  thoroughly  addi-ess  miproved 

14  court  programs  and  practices  throughout  the  State.  It  shall 

15  mclude  a  long-range  all-inclusive  program  for  the  construc- 

16  tion,  acquisition,   or  renovation   of  correctional  institutions 

17  and  facihties  in  the  State  and  the  improvement  of  correc- 

18  tional  programs  and  practices  throughout  the  State.  Such 

19  programs  must  adequately  reflect  national  and  State  stand- 

20  ards  for  all  functions  of  the  correctional  and  court  systems. 

21  *'Sec.  304,  The  State  government  shall  receive  applica- 

22  tions  for  financial  assistance  submitted  by  heads  of  State 

23  agencies  and  the  chief  executive  officers  of  units  of  general 

24  local  government,  combinations  of  such  units  and  other  ap- 

25  phcants.  When  a  State  government  determines  that  such 
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1  an  application  is  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  stated  in 

2  section  301  and  is  in  conformance  with  any  existing  state- 

3  wide  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plan,  the  State  govem- 

4  ment  is  authorized  to  disburse  funds  to  the  applicant. 

5  "Sec.  305.  Where  a  State  has  failed  to  file  a  compre- 

6  hensive   State   plan   as    required   by    this    title,    the   funds 

7  allocated  for  such  State  under  paragraph    ( 1 ) ,  section  306 

8  (a)    of  this  title  shall  I)e  available  for  reallocation  by  the 

9  Attorney  General  under  paragraph   (2)   of  section  306(a). 

10  "Sec.  300.  (a)  The  funds  appropriate  deach  fiscal  year 

11  for  this  part  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Attorney  General  as 

12  follows : 

13  "  ( 1 )  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be 

14  allocated  among  the  States  as  special  revenue  sharing 

15  payments.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  an  initial 

16  allocation  of  $200,000  to  each  of  the  States  for  the  sup- 

17  port  of  the  State,  areawide,  and  local  planning  process. 

18  The  Attorney  General  shall  then  allocate  the  remainder 

19  of  such  funds  available  among  the  States  according  to 

20  their  relative  populations.  Of  the  amount  allocated  by 

21  population,  5  per  centum  of  the  total  shall  be  made  avail- 

22  able  for  support  of  the  State,  areawide,  and  local  plan- 

23  ning  process. 

24  "(A)    At  least  the  per  centum  of  the  special 
2.5  revenue  sharing  payments  made  to  tbe  State  under 
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J  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  corresponds  to  the 

2  per  centum  of  the  State  and  local  law  enforcement 

;>  funds  used  in  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year 

4  by  units  of  general  local  government  shall  he  made 

5  available  to  such  units  or  combinations  of  such  units 
(j  in   the   immediately   following  fiscal   3'ear  for  the 

7  development  and  implementation  of  programs  and 

8  projects  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime 

9  and  delinquency.  Per  centum  determination  will  he 

10  applied  to  70  per  centum  of  tlie  total  special  revenue 

11  sharing  payment  after  reduction  of  the  amount  allo- 

12  cated  for  support  of  the  planning  process  as  specified 

13  in  section  306  (a)  ( 1 )  ;  the  remaining  30  per  centum 

14  may  be  used  by  the  State  for  local  or  State  adult 

15  and  juvenile  correctional  programs,  court  programs, 

16  technical  assistance,  and  law  enforcement  education. 

17  Per  (centum  determinations  under  this  paragraph  for 

18  law  enforcement  funding  and  expenditures  for  such 

19  accurate  and  complete  data  available  for  such  fiscal 

20  y^^^  or  for  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  such  data 

21  are  available,  and  reflect  adjustments  for  any  major 

22  program  responsibility  shifts  between  State  and  local 

23  government.  Upon  application  the  Attorney  Gen- 

24  eral  may  waive  the  per  centum  requirements  upon 

25  a  finding  that  the  planning  process  developed  under 
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1  part  B  will  assure  that  special  revenue  sharing  funds 

2  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  available  to  cany  out  the 
o  provisions  of  section  203  (6) . 

4  "(B)    Of  the  funds  allocated  for  the  planning 

3  process  at  least  40  per  centum  of  such  funds  for  any 

6  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  units  of  general  local 

7  government  or  combinations  of  such  units  to  enable 

8  such  units  and  combinations  of  such  units  to  partici- 
f)  pate  in  the  formulation  of  the  comprehensive  State 

30  plan  required  under  the  title.  T'pon  application  the 

11  Attorney  General  may  waive  this  requirement  in 

12  whole  or  in  part,  upon  a  finding  that  the  require- 

13  ment  is  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  respective  law 

14  enforcement  planning  responsibilities  exercised  by 

15  the  State  and  its  units  of  general  local  government 

16  and  that  adherence  to  the  requirement  would  not 

17  contribute  to  the  efficient  development  of  the  State 

18  plan  required  under  this  title.  In  allocating  planning 

19  funds  the  State  shall  receive  planning  funds  to  de- 

20  velop  comprehensive  plans  and  coordinate  functions 

21  at  the  local  level. 

22  "(2)    Fifteen  per  centum  of  such  funds,  plus  any 

23  additional  amounts  made  available  by  virtue  of  the  ap- 

24  plication  of  the  provisions  of  sections  305  and  509  of 

25  this  title  to  the  grant  or  revenue  sharing  payment  of  any 
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1  State,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General, 

2  be  allocated  among  the  States,  miits  of  general  local  gov- 

3  emment,  or  combinations  of  such  units,  and  to  nonprofit 

4  organizations  according  to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms 

5  and  conditions  the  Attorney  General  determines  con- 

6  sistent  with  the  title. 

7  ''(b)  Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under  para- 

8  graph   (2)   of  this  subsection  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum 

9  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project  for  which  such  grant 

10  is  made.  Xo  part  of  any  such  grant  shall  be  used  for  land 

11  acquisition. 

12  "Sec.   307.   For  the  purposes  of  this  title,   the   term 

13  'special  revenue  sharing  payment'  means  a  grant  of  funds 

14  allocated  to  a  State  in  accordance  with  section  306. 

15  "Sec.  308.    (a).  No  person  in  any  State  shall  on  the 

16  ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  be  excluded 

17  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 

18  jected    to    discrimination    under    any    program    or    activity 

19  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  fimds  made  available  from 

20  the  Law  Enforcement  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

21  "(b)   Whenever  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 

22  a  State  government  or  unit  of  general  local  government  has 

23  failed  to  comply  with  subsection   (a)   or  an  applicable  regu- 

24  lation,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the   State   of  the 
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1  noncompliance   and   shall   request   the   Governer   to   secure 

2  compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  the  Gov- 

3  enior  fails  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,   the  Attorney 

4  General  is  authorized — 

5  "  ( 1 )  to  institute  an  appropriate  civil  action ; 

6  "  (2)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pursuant 

7  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964   (42  U.S.C. 

8  2000d) ; 

9  "  (B)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  provided 

10  in  section  509  of  this  title;  or 

11  "  (4)   to  take  such  other  action  as  may  he  provided 

12  by  law. 

13  "(c)    ^Yhenever  the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to 

14  believe  that  a  State  government  or  unit  of  local  government 

15  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in  violation  of  the  pro- 

16  visions  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 

17  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  district  court 

18  for  such  relief  as  may  l)e  appropriate,  including  injunctive 

19  relief. 

20  "Sec.   309.   The   amounts   appropriated   and   allocated 

21  for  special  revenue  sharing  payments  shall  be  paid  to  the 

22  respective  States  at  such  intervals  and  in  such  installments 

23  as  the  Attorney  General  maj^  determine,  taking  accomit  of 

24  the  objective  that  the  time  elapsing  between  the  transfer 
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1  of  funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  dlsburse- 

2  ment  thereof  bj^  the  State  shall  be  minimized. 

3  'TaeT    D — ReSEAECH,    DEMONSTEATIOlSr    AND    TeATNING 

4  "Sec,  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 

5  for  and  encourage  training,  education,  research,  and  develop- 

6  ment  for  the  purpose  of  unproving  law  enforcement  and 

7  developing  new  methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduction 

8  of  crime,  and  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals. 

9  These  purposes  will  include — 

10  "  ( 1 )    to  make  grants  to,   or  enter  into  contracts 

11  with,  public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 

12  or  private  organizations  to  conduct  research,  demonstra- 

13  tions,    or   special   projects   pertaining   to   the   purposes 

14  described  in   this   title;   including  the   development   of 

15  new    or    improved    approaches,    techniques,    systems, 

16  equipment,   and  devices  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime 
1'^  and  delinquency; 

18  "(2)    to   make   continuing  studies   and   undertake 

19  programs    of   research    to    develop    new    or    unproved 

20  approaches,  techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 

21  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime  and  delinquenc}',  including, 

22  but  not  limited  to,  the  effectiveness  of  projects  or  pro- 

23  grams  carried  out  under  this  title ; 

24  "(3)   to  carry  out  programs  of  behavioral  research 
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designed  to  provide  more  accurate  information  on  the 
causes  of  crime  and  the  efTectivenegs  of  various  means 


3  of  preventing-   crime,    and   to   evahiate   the   success   of 

4  correctional  procedures; 

5  "(1)    to  make  recommendations  for  action  which 

6  can  he  taken  ])y  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 

7  and  hy  })rivate  persons  and  organizations  to  prevent 
8,  and  reduce  crime  and  delinquency; 


"(;"))    to  carry  out  programs  of  instructional  assist- 
ance consisting  of  research  fellowships  for  the  programs 

11  provided  under  this  section,  and  special  workshops  for 

12  the  presentation  and  dissemination  of  mformation  result- 
ing from  research,  demonstrations,  and  special  projects 
authorized  hy  this  title; 

1^  "  (G)    to   carry   out   a  progi'am  of  collection   and 

1"  dissemination  of  information  obtained  by  other  Federal 

1*  agencies,  public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 

18  tion  or  private  organizations  engaged  in  projects  under 

19  this  title,  including  information  relating  to  new  or  un- 
2^  proved  approaches,  techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and 
^1  devices  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime  and  delinquency; 
22  "  ( 7 )  to  establish  a  research  center  to  carry  out  the 
^^           programs  described  in  this  section;  and 

24  "  (8)    to  cooperate  with  and  render  training  and 

^^  technical  assistance  to  States,  units  of  general  local  gov- 
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1  ermiioiit,  C'oiiil)iiiatioiis  of  siicli  States  or  units,  or  otlicr 

2  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions 

3  in   matters   relating   to    law   enforcement,    ^ybile    par- 

4  ticipating  in  the  training  program  or  traveling  in  connec- 

5  tion  with  participation  in  the  training  program,   State 

6  and  local  personnel  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 

7  and  a  per  diem  allowance  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 

8  scribed  under  section  5703  (b)    of  title  5  for  persons 

9  employed    intermittently    in    the    Government    service. 

10  "Sec.  402.  There  is  established  within  the  Law  Enforce- 

11  ment  Assistance  Administration  a  National  Institute  of  Law 

12  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  It  shall  be  the  purpose 

13  of  the   Institute   to   encourage   research   and   development 
11  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime  and  delinquency. 

15  "Sec.  403.  A  grant  authorized  under  this  part  may  be 

16  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  each  project  for 

17  which  such  grant  is  made.  The  Attorney  General  shall  re- 

18  quire,  whenever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a 

19  grant  under  this  part,  that  the  recipient  contribute  money, 

20  facilities,  or  services  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 

21  grant  is  sought. 

22  "Sec.  404.    (a)    The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 

23  of  Investigation  is  authorized  to — 

21  "(1)    cstal)lish  and  conduct  training  programs  at 

2.")  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Academy 
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1  at  Quantico,  Virginia,  to  provide,  at  the  request  of  a 

2  State  or  unit  of  local  government,  training  for  State  and 

3  local  law  enforcement  personnel ; 

4  "(2)    develop  new  or  improved  approaches,  tech- 

5  niques,  systems,  equipment  and  devices  to  unprove  and 

6  strengthen  law  enforcement;  and 

7  "  (3)  assist  in  conducting,  at  the  request  of  a  State 

8  or  unit  of  local  government,  local  and  regional  training 

9  programs  for  the  training  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 

10  ment  personnel.  Such  training  shall  be  provided  only  for 

11  persons  actually  employed  as  State  police  or  highway 

12  patrol,  police  of  a  unit  of  local  government,  sheriffs  and 

13  their  deputies,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  State  or 

14  unit  may  nominate  for  police  training  while  such  persons 

15  are  actually  employed  as  officers  of  such  State  or  unit. 

16  "(b)    In  the  exercise  of  the   functions,   powers,   and 

17  duties  established  under  this   section  the   Director   of  the 

18  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  under  the  general 

19  authority  of  the  Attorney  General. 

20  "Part  E— Administeatine  Peovisions 

21  "Sec.  501.  The  xVttorney  General  shall  prescribe,  after 

22  appropriate  consultation  with  representatives  of  States  and 

23  units  of  general  local  government,  such  regulations  as  may  be 
24:  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
25  title. 
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1  "Sec.  502.  The  Attorney  General  may  establish,  alter, 

2  .  or  discontinue  such  organizational  units  of  the  Administration 

3  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

4  "Sec.  503.  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  subsection 

5  (c)  (10)  of  section  5108  remains  unchanged. 

6  "Sec.  504.  Upon  authorization  of  the  Attorney  General, 

7  any  hearing  examiner  assigned  to  or  employed  for  the  pur- 

8  pose  of  this  title  shall  have  the  power  to  hold  hearings, 

9  sign  and  issue  subpenas,  administer  oaths,  examine  wtnesses, 

10  and  receive  evidence  at  any  place  in  the  United  States  he 

11  may  designate. 

12  "Sec.  505.  Effective  January  1,  1974,  section  5315  of 
1?>  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  deleting: 

14  "(90)   Associate   Administrator  of   the   Law   En- 

15  forcement  Assistance  (2)." 

16  "Sec.  506.  Section  5316  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 

17  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

18  new  subsection: 

19  "  ( 131 )   Deputy  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 

20  Assistance." 

21  "Sec.  507.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 

22  laws,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  select,  appoint, 

23  employ,  and  fix  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 

24  including  hearing  examiners,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 

25  out  his  powers  and  duties  under  this  title. 
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1  "Sec.  508.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized,  on  a 

2  reimbursable  basis  when  appropriate,  to  use  the  available 

3  services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  civilian 

4  or  military  agencies  and  instrumentalities   of  the  Federal 

5  Government,  and  to  cooperate  with  such  other  agencies  and 

6  instrmnentalities  in  the  establishment  and  use  of  services, 

7  equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the  Administration. 

8  The  Attorney  General  is  further  authorized  to  confer  with 

9  and  avail  himself  of  the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and 

10  facihties  of  State,  municipal,  or  other  local  agencies,  and  to 

11  receive  and  utilize,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  property 

12  donated  or  transfen^ed  for  the  purposes  of  testing  by  any  other 

13  Federal  agencies.  States,  units  of  general  local  government, 

14  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  institutions  of 

15  higher  education,  or  mdividuals. 

16  "Sec.  509.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General,  after  rea- 

17  sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  applicant  or 

18  a  grantee  under  this  title,  finds  that,  with  respect  to  any  pay- 

19  ments  made  or  to  be  made  under  this  title  there  is  a  substan- 

20  tial  failure  to  comply  with — 

21  "  (a)  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

22  "(l^)  regulations  promulgated  l)3Mlic  Attornc}' Gen- 

23  eral  under  this  title ;  or 

21  "  (c)  a  plan  or  application  submitted  in  accordance 

25  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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1  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  such  applicant  or  grantee 

2  that  further  payments  shall  not  be  made   (or  in  its  discretion 

3  that  further  payments  shall  not  he  made  for  activities  in 

4  which  there  is  such  failure),  until  there  is  no  longer  such 

5  failure. 

6  "Sec.  510.   (a)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  by 

7  this  title  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  determination, 

8  findings,  and  conclusions  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 

9  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  applicants,  except  as  hereafter 

10  provided. 

11  "(b)    If  the  application  has  been  rejected  or  an  appli- 

12  cant  has  been  denied  a  grant  or  has  had  a  grant,  or  any  por- 

13  tion  of  a  grant,  discontinued,  or  has  been  gi^•cn  a  grant  in  a 
1"!  lesser  amount  than  such  applicant  believes  appropinate  under 

15  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify 

16  the  applicant  or  gTantee  of  its  action  and  set  forth  the  reason 

17  for  the  action  taken.  Whenever  an  applicant  or  gTantee  re- 

18  quests  a  hearing  on  action  taken  by  the  Attorney  General  on 

19  an  application  or  a  grant  the  Attorney  General  or  any  author- 

20  ized  officer  thereof  is  authorized  and  du-ected  to  hold  such 

21  hearings  or  investigations  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 

22  Attoraey   General  deems   necessary,   following  appropriate 

23  and  adequate  notice  to  such  applicant ;  and  the  finding's  of  fact 

24  and   dctcnninations   made   by   the  Attorney   General   with 
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1  respect  thereto  sliall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  as  otlier- 

2  wise  provided  herein. 

3  "(c)   If  such  applicant  is  still  dissatisfied  with  the  find- 

4  ings  and  detenninations  of  the  Attorney  General,  following 

5  the  notice  and  hearing  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 

6  section,  a  request  may  be  made  for  rehearing,  under  such 

7  regulations  and  procedures  as  the  Attorney  General  may 

8  establish,  and  such  ai)p]jcant  shall  be  aft'orded  an  opportunity 

9  to  present  such  additional  information  as  may  be  deemed 
20  appropriate  and  pertinent  to  the  matter  involved.  The  find- 
II  ings  and  determinations  of  the  Attorney  General,  following 

22  such  rehearing,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties 

23  concerned,  except  as  hereafter  provided. 

14  "Sec.  511.    (a)    If  any  applicant  or  grantee  is  dissatis- 

15  fied  with  the  Attorney  General's  final  action  with  respect  to 

16  the  approval  of  its  application  submitted  under  this  title,  or 

17  any  applicant  or  grantee  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Attorney 

18  General's  final  action  under  section  509  or  section  510,  such 

19  applicant  or  grantee  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 

20  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 

21  the  circuit  in  which  such  applicant  or  grantee  is  located  a 

22  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 

23  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  court  to  the  Depart- 

24  ment  of  Justice.  The  Attorney  General  shall  thereupon  file 
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1  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  ac- 

'A  tion  of  the  Attorney  General  was  based,  as  provided  in  sec- 

3  tion  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

4  "(b)   The  determinations  and  the  findings  of  fact  by  the 

5  Attorney  General,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 

6  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,   may 

7  remand  the  case  to  the  Attorney  General  to  take  further  evi- 

8  dence.  The  Attorney  General  may  thereupon  make  new  or 

9  modified  findings  of  fact  and  ma}-  modify  the  previous  action, 

10  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 

11  ings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  or  determinations 

12  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 

13  dence. 

14  "(c)    Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 

15  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General 

16  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the 

17  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

18  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 

19  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

20  "Sec.  512.    (a)   The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for 

21  such  accounting  and  auditing  procedures,   evaluations,  and 

22  reviews  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the  expenditures 

23  of  funds  received  imder  this  title  by  State  governments  and 

24  units  of  local  government  and  other  recipients  of  assistance 

25  comply  fully  witli  tlu^  requirements  of  this  title.  The  Attor- 
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1  ney  General  is  authorized  to  accept  an  audit  by  a  State  of 

2  such  expenditures  of  a  State  government  or  unit  of  local  gov- 

3  eniment  if  he  deteraiines  that  such  audit  and  the  audit  proce- 

4  dures  of  that  State  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  enable  him  to 

5  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  title. 

6  "(b)   The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  is 

7  authorized  to  make  reviews  of  the  work  as  done  by  the  At- 

8  torney  General,  the  State  governments,  and  the  units  of  local 

9  government  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  evaluate 

10  compliance  and  operations  under  this  title. 

11  ''(c)    The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to  all  recip- 

12  ients  of  assistance  under  this  title,  whether  by  direct  grant 

13  or  contract  from  the  jVdministration  or  by  subgrant  or  sub- 

14  contract  from  primary  grantees  or  contractors  of  the  Ad- 

15  ministration. 

16  "Sec.    513.   To   insure   that  all   Federal   assistance   to 

17  State  and  local  programs  under  this  title  is  carried  out  in  a 

18  coordinated  manner,  the  Attorney  General  is  authoiized  to 

19  request  any  Federal  department  or  agency  to  supply  such 

20  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and  other  material  as  the 

21  Attorney  General   deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 

22  tions  under  this  title.  Each  such  department  or  agency  is 

23  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Attorney  General  and,  to 

24  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  materials  to  the 

25  Attorney  General.  Any  Federal  department  or  agency  en- 
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1  gaged  in  administering  programs  related  to  this  title  shall, 

2  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consult  with  and  seek 

3  advice  from  the  Attorney  General  to  insure  fully  eoordi- 

4  nated  efforts,  and  the  Attorney  General  shall  undertake  to 

5  coordinate  such  efforts. 

6  "Sec.   514.  The  Attorney  General  may  arrange  with 

7  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 

8  agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the  fimctions  under 

9  this  title. 

10  *'Sec.  515.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized — 

11  "  (a)   to  conduct  evaluation  studies  of  the  programs 

12  and  activities  assisted  under  this  title;  and 

13  "(h)    to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate 

14  statistics  and   other  information  on  the  condition  and 

15  progress  of  law  enforcement  in  the  United  States. 

16  "Sec.  510.   (a)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 

17  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 

18  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  may  be 

19  used  to  pay  the  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses  of 

20  persons  attending  conferences  or  other  assemblages  notwith- 

21  standing   the    provisions    of  the   Joint   Eesolution   entitled 

22  'Joint  Resolution  to  prohibit  expenditure  of  any  moneys  for 

23  housing,  feeding,  or  transporting  conventions  or  meetings', 

24  approved  February  2,  1935  (31  U.S.C.  551)." 

25  "(b)  Not  more  than  12  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
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1  priated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

2  this  title  may  be  used  within  any  one  State  except  that  this 

3  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  grants  made  pursuant  to  part  1). 

4  "Sec.   517.    (a)    The  Attorney  General  may  procure 

5  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 

6  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  of  com- 

7  pensation  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 

8  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  5, 

9  United  States  Code. 

10  "(b)    The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  appoint, 

11  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  law,  technical  or  other 

12  advisory  committees  to  advise  the  Administration  with  re- 

13  spect  to  the  administration  of  this  title  as  it  deems  necessary. 

14  Members  of  those  committees  not  otherwise  in  the  employ 

15  of  the  United  States,  while  engaged  in  advising  the  Admin- 

16  istration  or  attending  meetmgs  of  the  committees,  shall  be 

17  compensated  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Attorney  General 

18  but  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized 

19  for  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 

20  Code  and  while  away  from  home  or  regular  place  of  busi- 

21  ness  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 

22  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 

23  such  title  5  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 

24  intermittently. 

25  "Sec.  518.  Nothing  cont<ained  in  this  title  or  any  other 
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1  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 

2  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 

3  direction,  supei-visiou,  or  control  over  any  police  force  or 

4  any  other  law  enforcement  agency  of  any  State  or  any  polit- 

5  ical  subdivision  thereof. 

6  "Sec.  519.  On  or  before  March  31  of  each  year,  the 

7  Attorney  General  shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 

8  Congi-ess  on  activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 

9  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

10  "Sec.  520.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 

11  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  such  sums  as  may  be 

12  necessary  to  cai-ry  out  all  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  sums 

13  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until  expended. 

14  "Sec.  521.    (a)    To  implement  the  provisions  of  this 

15  title,  neither  the  Attorney  General,  nor  any  other  officer  or 

16  employee  of  the  Department,  nor  any  recipient  of  assistance 

17  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  may,  except  when  expressly 

18  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  title — 

19  "(1)    use  the  information  collected  expressly  for 

20  statistical  or  research  purposes  imder  programs  assisted 

21  directly  or  indirectly  by  this  title  for  any  other  purpose ; 

22  or 

23  "  (2)  make  any  publication  whereby  such  informa- 
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1  tion  furnished  by  any  particular  private  establishment 

2  or  individual  can  be  identified ;  or 

3  "(^)    permit  anyone  other  than  the  sworn  officers 

4  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  a  research 

5  grantee  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  officers  and 

6  employees  of  such  research  grantee  under  the  provisions 

7  of  this  title  to  examine  such  information  concerning  par- 

8  ticular  private  establishments  or  individuals. 

9  No  department,  ])ureau,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 

10  Government,  except  as  specifically  authorized  in  this  title, 

11  shall  require,  for  any  reason,  copies  of  such  information  on 

12  establishments  or  individuals  which  have  been  retained  by 

13  any  such  establishment  or  individual.  Copies  of  such  informa- 

14  tion  which  have  been  so  retained  shall  be  immune  from 

15  legal  process,  and  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  es- 

16  tablishment  or  individual  concerned,  be  admitted  as  evidence 

17  or  used  for  any  purpose  in  any  action,  suit,  or  other  judicial 

18  or  administrative  proceedings. 

19,  "  (b)    Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 

20  tion,   or  any  rule,  regulation,   or  order  issued  thereunder, 

21  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  in  addi- 

22  tion  to  any  other  penalty  imposed  by  law.  The  amount  of 

23  any  such  penalty  shall  be  payable  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
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j^  United  States  and  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  in  the 

2  name  of  the  United  States. 

3  "Paet  F — Definitions 

4  "Sec.  601.   (a)  As  used  in  this  title — 'law  enforcement' 

5  means  any  activity  pertaining  to  crime  prevention,  control  or 

6  reduction  or  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law,  including, 

7  but  not  limited  to  police  efforts  to  prevent,  control,  or  reduce 

8  crime  or  to  apprehend  criminals,  activities  of  courts  having 

9  criminal  jurisdiction  and  related  agencies,  activities  of  correc- 

10  tions,  probation,  or  parole  authorities,  and  programs  relat- 

11  ing  to  the  prevention,  control,  or  reduction  of  juvenile  deUn- 

12  quency  or  narcotic  addiction. 

13  "  {^)  'Organized  crime'  means  the  unlawful  activities  of 
1^  the  members  of  a  highly  organized,  disciplined  association  en- 
15  g^g^d  in  supplying  illegal  goods  and  services,  including  but 
Ig  not  limited  to  gambling,  prostitution,  loan  sharking,  narcotics, 
17  labor  racketeering,  and  other  unlawful  activities  of  members 
Ig  of  such  organizations. 

19  "(c)    'State'  means  any  State   of  the  United  States, 

20  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 

21  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Samoa. 

22  "(d)    'Unit  of  general  local  government' means  any  city, 

23  county,  township,  town,  borough,  parish,  village,  or  other 

24  general  purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  an  Indian 

25  tribe  which  performs  law  enforcement  functions  as  deter- 
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1  mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or,  for  the  purpose  of 

2  assistance  ehgibihty,  any  agency  of  the  District  of  Cohimbia 

3  government  or  the  United  States  Government  performing  law 

4  enforcement  functions  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

5  Such  assistance  eligibility  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 

6  (Government  shall  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  the 

7  transfer  of  criminal  jurisdiction  from  the  United  States  Dis- 

8  trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Superior  Court 

9  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Colum- 

10  bia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedm-e  Act  of  1970. 

11  "(e)    'Combination'  as  applied  to  States   or  units   of 

12  general  local  government  means  any  grouping  or  joining 

13  together  of  such  States  or  units  for  the  purpose  of  preparing, 

14  developing,  or  implementing  a  law  enforcement  plan. 

15  "  (f)   'Construction'  means  the  erection,  acquisition,  ex- 
IG  pansion,  or  repair    (but  not  including  minor  remodeling  or 

17  minor  repairs)  of  new  or  existing  buildings  or  other  physical 

18  facilities,  and  the  acquisition  or  installation  of  initial  equip- 

19  mcnt  therefor. 

20  "  (g)    'State  organized  crime  prevention  council'  means 

21  a  council  composed  of  not  more  than  seven  persons  estab- 

22  lished  pursuant  to  State  law  or  established  by  the  chief 

23  executive  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  or  an  exist- 

24  ing  agency  so  designated,  which  council  shall  be  broadly 

25  representative    of    law    enforcement    oflScials    within    such 
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1  State  and  whose  members  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  ex- 

2  perience  shall  be  knowledgeable  in  the  prevention  and  control 

3  of  organized  crime. 

4  "  (h)    'Metropolitan  area'  means  a  standard  metropolitan 

5  statistical  area  as  established  by  the  Office  of  Management 

6  and   Budget,   subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  and 

7  extensions  as  the  Attorney  General  may  determine  to  be 

8  appropriate. 

9  "(i)  Tubhc  agency'  means  any  State,  unit  of  local 
10  govenunent,  combination  of  such  States  or  units,  or  any  de- 
ll partment,  agency,  or  instnmientality  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

12  "(j)    'Institution  of  higher  education'  means  any  such 

13  institutions  as  defined  by  section  801  (a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 

14  cation  Act  of  1965   (79  Stat.  12(39;  20  U.S.C.  1141  (a)  ), 

15  subject,  however,  to  such  medications  and  extensions  as  the 
IG  Attorney  General  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

1'^  "(k)    'Community   service   officer'   means   any   citizen 

18  with  the  capacity,  motivation,  integrity,  and  stability  to  as- 

19  sist  in  or  perfomi  police  work  but  who  may  not  meet  ordi- 

20  nary  standards  for  employment  as  a  regular  police  officer 

21  selected  from  the  mmiediate  locality  of  the  police  depai-tment 

22  of  which  he  is  to  be  a  part,  and  meeting  such  other  quafifica- 

23  tions  promulgated  in  regulations  pursuant  to  section  501  as 
21  the  Attorney  General  may  deteraiine  to  l)e  appropriate  to 
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1  fiirtlier  tlie  purposes  of  section  301  (b)  (7)   and  tliis  title. 

2  "  (1)    The    term    'correctional    institution    or    facility' 

3  means  any  place  for  the  confinement  or  rehabilitation  of 

4  juvenile  offenders  or  individuals  charged  with  or  ci»nvicted  of 

5  criminal  offenses. 

6  "  (m)    'Comprehensive'  means  that  the  plan  must  be  a 

7  total  and  integrated  analysis  of  the  crime  and  juvenile  de- 

8  TKiuency   problem   within   the   State;   goals,   priorities,   and 

9  standards  must  be  estahhslied  in  the  plan  and  the  plan  nuist 

10  address  (both  short-  and  long-term)  methods,  organizations, 

11  and  o])eration  performance,  pln^sical  and  human  resources 

12  necessary  to  accomplish  crime  prevention;  identification,  de- 

13  tection,  and  apprehension  of  suspects;  adjudication;  custodial 

14  treatment  of  suspects  and  offenders;  and  institutional  ajid 

15  noninstitutional  rehabilitative  measures. 

16  "  (n)    'Areawide'  refers  to  the  geographic  scope  of  prob- 
1'^  lems  which  transcend  the  boundaries  of  any  single  unit  or 

18  units  of  general  local  government  but  do  not  en(om])ass  the 

19  entire  State. 

20  "(())    'Multijurisdictional  planning  and  policy  develop- 

21  'ment   organization'   is  an   organization  which   has  rcsponsi- 

22  bility   for   comprehensive   planning  and   has   planning  and 

23  policy  control   over  two   or  more  functional   plaimiiig  and 
-4  policy  development  programs. 
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1  "Paet  G— Ceiminal  Penalties 

2  "Sec.    651.   Whoever   embezzles,   willfully   misapplies, 

3  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  or  attempts  to  embezzle,  willfully 

4  misapply,  steal,  or  obtain  by  fraud  any  funds,  assets,  or  prop- 

5  erty  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  or  other 

6  form  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this  title,  whether  received 

7  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Administration,  or  whoever 

8  receives,  conceals,  or  retains  the  same  with  intent  to  convert 

9  it  to  his  use  or  gain,  knowing  it  to  have  l)een  eml)ezzled, 
1Q  willfully  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud  shall  be 

11  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 

12  five  years,  or  both. 

13  "Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies,  conceals,  or 

14  covers  up  by  trick,  scheme,  or  device,  any  material  fact  in 

15  any  application  for  assistance  submitted  pursuant  to  this  title 

16  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under  tlie  provisions  of  section 

17  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

18  ''Any  law  enforcement  program  project  underwritten, 

19  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any  grant  or  contract  or  other  form 

20  or  assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  whether  received  directly 

21  or  indirectly  from  the  Administration,  shall  be  subject  to  the 

22  provisions  of  section  371  of  title  18,  United  States  Code." 

23  Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1973. 
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IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  5  (legislative  d.ay,  April  4),  1973 

Mr.  TuNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  wliitli 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets  Act  and  to  provide  for  an 
improved  Federal  effort  to  combat  crime. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  Enforcement  and 

4  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1973". 

5  STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURrOSE 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that : 

7  (1)   The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

8  established  by  Cong^-ess  in  1968,  has  provided  important  new 

9  directions  in  the  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 

10  State  and  local  governments  to  reduce  crime  in  America. 

11  ( 2 )  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
II 
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1  ance  Administration,  crime  in  America  is  still  one  of  the 

2  most  urgent  concerns  to  the  citizens  of  this  land,  and  the  high 

3  incidence  of  crime  m  the  United  States  contmues  to  threaten 

4  the  peace,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 

5  its  citizens. 

6  (3)   Congress  reafliniis  its  earlier  finding  that  crime  is 

7  essentially  a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State 

8  and  local  governments  if  it  is  to  be  controlled  effectively. 

9  (4)    It  remains,  therefore,  the  declared  policy  of  the 

10  Congress  to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  strengthen- 

11  ing  and  improving  law  enforcement  at  every  level  by  na- 

12  tional  assistance.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  (a)  provide 

13  a  more  effective  and  direct  means  of  assisting  the  State  and 
local  governments  in  their  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice efforts;  (b)  require  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
a  greater  leadership  role  in  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal 

17 

justice  area ;  and  (c)  encourage  further  research  and  develop- 
ment,  educational  improvement,  and  planning  directed  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  law   enforcement   and   criminal 

20     .    ,. 
justice. 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


TITLE  I— OMNIBUS  CRIME   CONTROL  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

ATJTHOEIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (Pubhc 
Law  90-351) ,  as  amended,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
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1  priated  the  sum  of  $850,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

2  June  30,  1974,  and  $892,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

3  June  30,  1975. 

4  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE 

5  STREETS  ACT  OP   1968 

6  Sec.  102.   (a)  Section  201  of  the  Omnihus  Crime  Con- 

7  trol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as 

8  follows : 

9  "Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage 

10  States,  regions  of  States,  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 

11  ment  to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  law  enforcement 

12  plans  based  on  their  evaluation  of  State,  regional,  and  local 

13  problems  of  law  enforcement." 

1*  (b)    Section  203(b)    of  the  Omnibus  Crime   Control 

^^  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

^^  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  2  thereof,  by  strikhig 

^^  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  3  and  inserting  in  lieu 

'^^  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"  and  by  adding  at 

^^  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

20  "  (4)   develop  procedures  which  will  insure  that  all 

^^  applications  for  funds  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 

^^  Act  shall  be  approved  or  rejected  within  sixty  days  of 

^^  the  time  that  said  application  is  received." 

^^  (c)  Section  306(a)  (2)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 

^^  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 

^^  end   thereof   the   following   new   sentence:    "In    allocating 
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1  such  15  per  centum,  the  Administration  shall  give  special 

2  consideration   to  States,   State  planning   agencies,   units   of 

3  general  local   government,    or   combinations   of   such   units 

4  which  have  demonstrated  to  the  Administration  that  the}^ 

5  have  developed  and  executed  one  or  more  projects  or  pro- 

6  grams  which  has  demonstrably  improved  its  criminal  justice 

7  system." 

8  (d)    Section  402(b)    of  the   Omnibus   Crime   Control 

9  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  redesignating 

10  clauses    (6)    and    (7)    and  all  references  thereto  as  clauses 

11  (9)  and  (10) ,  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  clause  (5) 

12  the  following : 

13  "(6)    to  provide  assistance  to  recipients  of  funds 
^'*           under  this  Act  in  preparing  grant  applications,  deter- 

mmmg   program   priorities,    reviewing   and   evaluatmg 
^^  annually  the  success  or  failure  of  all  programs  assisted 

^'  under  this  Act,  developing  improved  administrative  effi- 

^°  ciency  in  disbursing  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 

assisting  recipients  to  determine  which  programs  will 
^  be  responsive  to  their  needs ; 

"  (7)  to  develop  a  standard  form  by  which  the  suc- 
f  cess  or  failure  of  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 

this  iVct  can  be  evaluated,  to  make  such  form  available 

24 

to  all  recipients  and,  through  the  use  of  such  form,  to 

evaluate  the  success  or  failure  of  programs  assisted  under 
^®  this  Act; 
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1  "(8)  to  develop  procedures  for  efficient  annual  re- 

2  view  of  each  ongoing  program  or  grant." 

3  (e)  Section  406(e)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 

4  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

5  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  3  thereof,  by  striking 

6  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  4  and  inserting  in  lieu 

7  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  adding  at 

8  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

9  "(5)  developing  curriculums  leading  to  a  degree  in 

10  the  field  of  criminal  justice  planning." 

11  (f)  Section  406  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 

12  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 

13  thereof  the  lollowing  new  subsection : 

14  "(g)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to  enter  into 

15  contracts  to  make  payments  to  individuals  employed  in  law 

16  enforcement  or  committed  to  enter  an  occupation  in  law  en- 

17  forcement,  for  loans,  not  exceeding  $3,000  per  academic 

18  year  if  that  individual  is  enrolled  on  a  full-time  or  part-time 

19  basis  in  undergraduate  or  graduate  programs  approved  by 

20  the  Administration.  Loans  to  individuals  assisted  under  this 

21  subsection  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 

22  Administration  may  determine,  except  that  the  total  annual 

23  amount  of  any  such  loan,  plus  interest,  shall  be  cancelled  for 

24  service  as  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  a  law  enforce- 
2")  ment  agency  at  the  rate  of  25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual 
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1  amount  of  such  loans  plus  interest  for  each  complete  year 

2  of  such  service  or  its  equivalent  of  such  service,  as  deter- 

3  mined  under  regulations  of  the  Administration," 

4  (g)  Section  455(a)  (2)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 

5  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 

6  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  allocating  such 

7  50  per  centum,  the  Administration  shall  give  special  consid- 

8  eration  to  States,  State  planning  agencies,  units  of  general 

9  local  government,  or  combinations  of  such  units  which  have 

10  demonstrated  to  the  Administration  that  they  have  developed 

11  and  executed  a  project  or  program  which  has  demonstrably 

12  improved  its  correctional  mstitutions  or  facilities." 

13  (h)  Part  F  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 

14  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 

15  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

Hi  "Sec.  523.  No  person  who  has  applied  to  any  Federal, 

17  State,  regional,  local,  or  other  agency  or  body  for  funds 

18  under  this  title  or  who  represents  an  individual,  group,  or 

19  organization  which  has  applied  for  funds  under  this  title, 

20  shall  be  present  or  entitled  to  vote  during  the  consideration 

21  of  that  application  lor  funds." 

22  REPEALER 

23  Sec.  103.  Eflfective  July  1,  1975,  parts  B,  C,  and  E  of 

24  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 

25  1968,  Public  Law  90-351,  as  amended,  are  repealed. 
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1  TITLE  II— LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 

2  JUSTICE  PROGRAM 

3  AUTHOEIZATION  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

4  Sec.  201.    (a)    For  the  purpose  of  canying  out  this 

5  title,   there   is   authorized  to  be  appropriated   the   sum   of 

6  $937,125,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June   30,    1976, 

7  $983,981,250  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and 

8  $1,033,180,323  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978. 

9  (b)    The  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title 

10  shall  be  allocated  as  follows : 

11  (1)  10  per  centum  shall  be  for  programs  authorized 

12  by  part  D  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 

13  Act  of  19G8,  Pubhc  Law  90-351,  as  amended  by  this 

14  and  other  Acts. 

15  (2)   15  per  centum  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Ad- 

16  ministration  to: 

17  (a)    units  of  general  local  government  which 

18  are  identified  by  the  Administration  as  high  crime 

19  areas  having  a  special  and  urgent  need  for  Federal 

20  financial  assistance  in  meeting  law  enforcement  and 

21  criminal  justice  needs ;  and 

22  (b)    States  and  units  of  general  local  govem- 

23  ment  as  determined  by  the  Administration,   with 

24  special   consideration  being  given   to   meeting  the 

25  reasonable    costs    of   programs    or   projects    which 
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1  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  liavc 

2  executed  and  which  the  Administration  determines 

3  have   demonstrably   improved   the  criminal  justice 

4  system    of    said    State    or    unit    of    general    local 

5  government. 

6  (3)  The  remaining  75  per  centum  shall  be  allocated 

7  to  States  and  eligible  units  of  general  local  government 

8  according  to  their  population  in  accordance  with  the 

9  provision  of  section  203  and  subject  to  the  following 

10  conditions : 

11  (A)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  and  not  more 

12  than  40  per  centum  of  such  remainder  distributed 

13  to  the  States  and  eligible  units  of  general  local  gov- 

14  emment  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sul)section 

15  shall  be  expended  by  such  State  or  eligible  unit  of 
IG  general  local  government  upon  programs  related  to 

17  each  of  the  following  areas: 

18  ( 1 )  law  enforcement ; 

19  (2)  corrections; 

20  (3)  courts  and  judicial  administration ; 

21  (4)  juvenile  justice ;  and 

22  (5)  criminal  justice  planning. 

23  (B)  if  any  recipient  eligible  unit  of  general  local 

24  government  does  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  pro- 

25  grams  in  any  area  set  forth  in  clause  ( 1 ) ,  (2) ,  (3) , 
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1  or  (4)  of  paragraph  (A)  of  this  section,  that  mini- 

2  mum  percentage  of  funds  which  must  be  allocated 

3  to  that  program  area  shall  be  allocated  to  programs 

4  in  that  area  administered   by   the   larger   unit   of 

5  government  which  exercises  jurisdiction  over  that 

6  program  area. 

7  DISTRIBUTION   OF   FUNDS 

8  Sec.  202.   (a)  The  amounts  made  available  by  section 

9  201  (b)  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  shall  be  dis- 

10  tributed  by  the  Administration,  according  to  their  popula- 

11  tion,  among: 

12  ( 1 )  Eligible  units  of  general  local  government. 

13  (2)  States,  for  use  in  those  areas  of  the  State  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  eligible  units  of  general  local  government 
and  for  programs  and  projects  subject  to  the  general  juris- 
diction  of  a  State  or  State  agency. 

(b)  ^Vhenever  a  unit  of  general  local  government  either 
^°  wholly  includes  another  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
is  contiguous  to  another  unit  of  general  local  government,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine,  based  upon  the  population 
of  the  eligible  units,  how  funds  shall  be  distributed  equitably 
^^  among  such  units.  In  carrjdng  out  this  subsection,  the  xVd- 
ministrator  shall  insure  that  no  person  shall  be  included  in 
the  population  of  more  than  one  eligible  unit  and  provide 
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1  that  the  funds  shall  be  distributed  directly  to  eligible  units 

2  of  general  local  government. 

3  (c)   Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to  the  beginning 

4  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall   determine  the 

5  units  of  government  eligible  for  funding  pursuant   to   this 

6  title  during  the  subsequent  fiscal  year,  and  shall  publish  in 

7  the  Federal  Register  the  percentages  each  eligible  unit  is 

8  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  subsections    (a) 

9  and  (b)  of  this  section  and,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  funds 

10  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 

11  Administrator   shall   publish   in   the   Federal   Eegister   the 

12  amount  of  funds  actually  appropriated  and  distributed  pur- 

13  suant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) . 

14  (d)   In  the  event  that  an  eligible  unit  of  general  local 

15  government  refuses  to  accept  funds  as  provided  by  this  Act, 

16  the  funds  to  which  it  would  have  been  entitled  under  sub- 

17  sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 

18  State  in  which  that  unit  is  located  for  discretionary  use  in 

19  providing  programs  under  this  title. 

20  (e)  In  the  event  that  a  State  refuses  to  accept  funds  as 

21  provided  by  this  Act,  the  funds  to  which  it  would  have  been 

22  entitled  under  subsection   (a)   of  this  section  shall  be  avail- 

23  able  for  expenditure  by  the  Administrator  for  purposes  of 

24  this  title. 

25  (f )  If  by  reason  of  boundary  line  changes,  by  reason  of 
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1  State  statutory  or  constitutional  changes,  by  reason  of  annex- 

2  ations  or  other  governmental  reorganization,  or  by  reason  of 

3  other  circumstances,  the  application  of  any  provision  of  this 

4  section  to  units  of  local  government  does  not  carry  out  the 

5  purposes  of  this  title,  the  application  of  such  provision  shall 

6  be  made,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 

7  tion,  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  such  purposes. 

8  PEOGRAM  STATEMENTS  AND  OTHER   REQUIREMENTS 

9  Sec.  203.   (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  coordination  among 

10  units  of  government,  to  permit  public  examination  of  the 

11  effectiveness  of  activities  carried  out  under  this  title,  to  en- 

12  hance  the  public  accoimtability  of  recipients  of  funds  dis- 

13  tributed  pursuant  to  this  title,  and  to  assure  maximum  effec- 

14  tiveness  of  the  funds  distributed,  no  funds  may  be  paid  under 

15  this  title  to  any  State  or  eligible  unit  of  general  local  govem- 

16  ment  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  at  least  two  months  prior  to 

17  the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  year : 

28  (1)    each  State  and  eligible  unit  of  general  local 

19  government  makes  available  a  statement  of  program 

20  objectives  and  projected  uses  of  funds  to  the  Adminis- 

21  trator ; 

22  ( 2 )  each  State  and  eligible  unit  of  general  local  gov- 

23  ernment  has  developed  procedures  by  which  all  applica- 

24  tions  for  funds  under  this  Act  are  approved  or  rejected 

25  within  sixty  days  of  the  time  that  application  is  received ; 
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1  (3)  policies  and  procedures  have  been  established  to 

2  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  title 

3  will  be  so  used  as  not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds, 

4  but  to  increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that  would  in 

5  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 

6  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice ;  and 

7  (4)  procedures  have  been  established  by  each  State 

8  and  eligible  unit  of  general  local  government  to  evaluate 

9  the  success  or  failure  of  programs  assisted  under  this 

10  title. 

11  The  Administration  shall  cause  to  be  published  the  program 

12  statements  prescribed  in  section  203(a)  (1)    in  the  Federal 

13  Kegister  and  in  at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  jurisdic- 
1*^  tion  within  the  recipient  State  or  eligible  unit  of  general  local 
15  government  and  the  institute  shall  comment  upon  the  con- 
1^  tents  of  said  program  statements  giving  particular  attention 
^"^  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (1))  of  this  section  as 
^^  well  to  recommendations  about  duplication  of  services  and 
^^  capacity,  coordination,  and  integration  with  State  and  local 
^^    law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  programs  and  activities. 

(b)  Statements  of  program  objectives  and  projected  uses 
of  funds  shall  describe : 
^  (1)   the  current  status  of  law  enforcement,  courts, 

corrections,    and   juvenile    justice    systems    within    the 
jurisdiction ; 

(2)    the  problems  currently  faced  by  each  of  the 
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1  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  jurisdic- 

2  tion ; 

■■^  (3)  the  priority  attached  to  the  resolution  of  each  of 

4  the  problems  set  forth  in  subsection    (b)  (2)    of  this 

5  section ; 

^»  (4)  the  proposal  for  solution  of  each  of  the  problems 

7  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section ; 

8  (5)  the  goal  toward  which  each  program  or  project 

9  is  directed ; 

10  (6)  the  standards  and  criteria  by  which  success  or 

11  failure  in  achieving  that  goal  will  be  measured;  and 
32  (7)  whethei-  each  program  or  project  is  designed  to 

13  reform  any  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  that 

14  jurisdiction  and  how  such  reform  will  be  achieved  by  the 

15  proposed  project  or  program. 

16  (c)  Each  unit  of  government  receiving  funds  under  this 

17  title  shall  publish  an  annual  report  on  the  uses  of  such  funds 

18  during  the  year  then  ending,  which  shall  set  forth  expendi- 

19  tm'cs  made  and  the  results  achieved  in  relation  to  objectives, 

20  including  the  infonnation  required  by  subsection   (b)   of  this 

21  section   and   three-year   projections   of  needs   and   require- 

22  ments. 

23  RECORDS,  AUDITS,  AND  REPORTS 

24  Sec.  204.   (a)  All  funds  distributed  to  recipient  units  of 

25  govennnent  under  this  title  shall  be  properly  accounted  for  as 

26  Federal  funds  in  the  accounts  of  such  recipients. 
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1  (b)  In  order  to  assure  that  funds  distributed  under  this 

2  title  are  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

3  each  recipient  unit  of  government  shall : 

4  (1)    use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  procedures  as 

5  may  be  necessary  to  assure    (i)    proper  accounting  for 

6  payments  received  by  it  and    (ii)   proper  disbursement 

7  of  such  accounts ; 

8  (2)    provide  to  the  Administrator,   on  reasonable 

9  notice,  access  to,  and  the  right  to  examine  any  books, 

10  documents,  papers,   or  records  as  he  may  reasonably 

11  requu'e ;  and 

12  (3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Administrator  as  he 

13  may  reasonably  require. 

14  RECOVEEY  OF  FUNDS 

15  Sec.  205.    (a)   If  the  Administrator  determines  that  a 

16  recipient  unit  of  government  has  failed  to  comply  substan- 

17  tially  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

18  (1)    he   may   refer   the   matter   to    the   Attorney 

19  General  of  the  United  States  with  a  recommendation 

20  that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted;  or 

^■^  (2)  after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 

22  for  a  hearing,  he  shall  notify  the  recipient  unit  of  gov- 

23  emment  that  if  corrective  action  is  not  taken  within 
^4  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notification,  funds 
^^  distributed  to  it  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  or  succeed- 
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1  ing  fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 

2  funds  which  were  not  expended  in  accordance  with  the 

3  provision  of  this  Act;  or 

4  (3)  he  may  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 

5  vided  by  law.  ' 

6  (b)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 

7  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 

8  General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United 

9  States  district  court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate, 

10  including  injunctive  reUef.  ' 

11  (c)  (1)    Any  recipient  unit  of  government  which  re- 

12  ceives  notice  of  reduction  of  funds  distributed,  after  notice 
1^  and  opportunity  for  hearing  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
1*  this  section  may,  within  sixty  days  after  receiving  notice 
1^  of  such  reduction,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
^^  peals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  unit  of  government  is 
•^'^  located  or  in  the  Ignited  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
^^  District  of  Columbia,  a  petition  for  review  of  the  Admin- 
^^  istrator's  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
^^  transmitted  to  the  Administrator:  a  copy  shall  also  forth- 
^"*"  with  be  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
^^  States  who  shall  represent  the  Administrator  in  litigation. 
^^  (2)  The  Administrator  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 

of  the  proceeding  on  which  he  bnscd  his  action,  as  provided 

""'^  in  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  No 
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1  objection  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  considered 

2  by  the  court  unless  such  objection  has  been  urged  before  the 

3  Administrator. 

4  (3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  mod- 

5  ify  the  action  of  the  Administrator  or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole 
G  or  in  part.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Administrator,  if  sup- 

7  ported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  However, 

8  if  any  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  the 

9  court  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Administrator  to  take  fur- 

10  ther  evidence,  and  the  Administrator  may  thereupon  make 

11  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 

12  actions.  He  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  any  fur- 

13  ther  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
2^  Ukewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
J5  (4)  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
2g  view  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certi- 
27  orari  or  certification,  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
jg  United  States  Code. 

jg  GENEEAL  PROVISIONS 

20  Sec.  206.   (a)   The  Administration  shall  prescribe  such 

21  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  may  be  necessary  to 

22  carry  out  the  purposes  and  conditions  of  this  title. 

23  (b)    Funds  distributed  under  this   title   shall   be   ron- 

24  sidered  as  Federal  financial  assistance  within  the  meaning 

25  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
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1  (c)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

2  ( 1 )  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the  Common- 

3  wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 

4  or  the  Virgin  Islands ;  and 

5  (2)  the  term  "eligible  unit  of  general  local  govem- 

6  ment"  means  an  existing  unit  of  local  government  with 

7  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  persons. 
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93d  congress  ^      ^  r%  A  r^ 

1st  Session  ^^  |  v^^l  «^ 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  18,1973 

Mr.  Javits  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


A  BILL 

To  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local  criminal  justice  depart 
ments  and  agencies  in  alleviating  critical  shortages  in  quali- 
fied professional  and  paraprofessional  personnel,  particularly 
in  the  corrections  components  of  such  systems,  in  developing 
the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  personnel  recruitmenl 
training  and  employment  standards  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal  Justice  Profes- 

4  sions  Development  Act  of  1973". 

n— O 
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1  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

2  OF   1972— FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS  OF  POLICY 

3  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 

4  ( 1 )  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  alleviate  the  critical  shortage 

5  in  qualified  manpower  for  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 

6  levels  of  government,  and  most  critically,  in  the  corrections 
'^  component  of  such  systems;  (2)  personnel  recruitment, 
8  training,  and  employment  standards  and  programs  within 
^  such  systems  must  reflect  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened 

1"    practices  and  objectives;   (3)   immediate  steps  are  required 

11  to  devise  new  institutional  means  to  accomplish  this  goal; 

12  (4)  the  need  for  trained  criminal  justice  personnel  is  apt  to. 
1^  increase  as  the  population  expands,  and  crime  rates  remain 
14  at  unacceptable  levels;  and  (5)  regional  crime  and  delin- 
1^  quency  centers,  providing  broad  based  services  to  the  entire 
1"  criminal  justice  system,  can  reduce  such  shortages  and  pro- 
1'  mote  the  solution  of  critical  problems  that  confront  the  vari- 
1°  ous  components  of  criminal  justice. 

1^  Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 

^    Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968    (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

"Act")    is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  part  I 

99 

the  following: 
^  "Part  J— Criminal  Justice  Professions 

Development 
"Sec.  671,  The  Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
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1  grants  to  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  and  to  in- 

2  stitutions  of  higher  education  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
^  nizations  for  the  purpose  of  paying  not  more  than  85  per 

4  centum  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  staffing,  and  operating 

5  regional  crime  and  delinquency  centers  in  various  areas  of 

6  the  country.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'crime  and 
^  delinquency   center'   means   a   public   or  private  nonprofit 

8  agency,  institution,  or  organization  which  serves  as — 

9  "  (A)  a  training  institution  for  students  and  practi- 

10  tioners  of  criminal  justice ; 

11  "  (B)   a  centrahzed  channel  for  the  recruitment  of 

12  criminal  justice  personnel  in  conjunction  with  Federal, 

13  State,  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies ; 

14  "  (0)    a   consultation   center  for   criminal   justice 

15  agencies  and  relevant  professional  schools;  and 

16  "  (I))  a  research  center  for  basic  and  applied  studies 
1*^           of  criminal  justice. 

18  No  pajnnent  shall  be  made  to  any  State,  local  governmental 

19  agency,  institution  of  higher  learning,  or  private,  nonprofit 

20  organization  pursuant  to  this  section,  unless  and  until    (1) 

21  the  eligible  grantee  submits  an  appropriate  proposal  pro- 

22  viding  for  the  purposes,  objectives,  administratiion,  staffing, 

23  organization,  and  cuniculums  of  the  proposed  crime  and  de- 

24  linquency  center,  consistent  with  criteria  established  by  the 
2^  Administration;  Provided,  That  the  professional  staff  of  such 
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1  centers  shall  be  composed  of  persons  drawn  both  from  prac- 

2  ticing  agencies  of  criminal  justice,  and  from  persons  who 

3  have  broad  experience  primarily  in  the  fields  of  law,  psy- 

4  chiatry,  clinical  psychology,  social  work,  and  public  admin- 

5  istration,  and  (2)  the  Administration  finds  that  the  eligible 

6  grantee  will  have  available  for  expenditure  an  amount  equal 

7  to  not  less  than  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  with  re- 

8  spect  to  which  payment  is  sought.  No  part  of  any  grant 

9  made  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition 

10  of  land  or  for  capital  construction. 

11  "academic  assistance  foe  coreections  systems 

12  professional  personnel 

13  "Sec.  672.    (a)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to 

14  make  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of 

15  higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such  institutions,   or 

16  other  appropriate  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
1^  including  regional  crime  and  delinquency  centers  to  assist 
18  them  in  planning,  developing,  strengthening,  or  carrying  out 
1^    programs  designed  to  provide  training  or  academic  educa- 

20  tional  assistance  to  persons  for  study  in  academic  subjects 

21  related    to    correctional    administration    and    rehabilitative 

22 

services. 

23  "  ^IjJ   There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 

24  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
2''^     year  ending  June  30,  1973 ;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

2  ending  June  30,  1975. 

3  "Sec.  673.  (a)  The  President  shall,  within  ninety  days 

4  after  the  enactment  of  this  title,  appoint  a  National  Advisory 

5  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  Professions  Development  (here- 

6  inafter  in  this  section  refeiTed  to  as  the  'Council')   for  the 

7  purpose  of  reviewing  the  operation  of  this  part,  and  of  other 

8  Pederal  programs  for  the  training  and  development  of  crim- 

9  inal  justice  professional  personnel,  evaluating  their  effective- 

10  ness  in  meeting  the  purposes  of  the  part  and  in  achieving 

11  improved  quality  in  such  training  programs,  and  personnel 

12  recruitment,  traming,  and  performance  standards  generally. 
1<^  The  Council  shall,  in  addition,  advise  the  Attorney  General, 

14  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 

15  of  this  part  and  any  other  matters,  relating  to  the  purposes 

16  of  the  part,  on  which  its  advice  may  be  requested. 

17  "(b)   The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 

18  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classification  laws, 

19  and  shall  consist  of  fifteen  persons.  The  members,  one  of 

20  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  Chainnan, 

21  shall  include  persons  broadly  representative  of  any  expe- 

22  rience  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement,  courts,  probation  and 

23  parole,  correctional  administration,  education,  law,  the  social 

24  sciences,  and  the  behavioral  sciences. 

25  "(c)    The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its 
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1  findings  and  recommendations    (including  recommendations 

2  for  changes  in  this  title  and  other  Federal  laws  relating  to 

3  criminal  justice  personnel  training)    to  the  President  and 

4  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31  of  each  calendar 

5  year  beginning  after  the  enactment  of  the  section.  The  Presi- 

6  dent  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such  comments 
,      ^7    and  recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  respect  to  such 

8  report. 

9  "(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not  m  the  regu- 
1^    lar  full-time  employ  of  the  United  States  shall,  while  serving 

11  on  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 

12  pensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  exceeding 
1'^  the  rate  per  day  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
14  GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
1^  including  traveltune,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
1^  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
1^  expenses,  including  per  diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
1^    thorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

19  "(e)    There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 

2^    out  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  sum  of  $150,000  for 

21  the  fiscal  year  ending  June   30,    1973,   and   the   sum   of 

22  $250,000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

23  "appraising  criminal  justice  personnel  needs 

24  "Sec.  674.   (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  from  time 
2'"*     to  time,  appraise  existing  and  future  personnel  needs  of  the 
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1  Nation  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  adequacy 

2  of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet  those  needs.  In  carrying  out 
^  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall 

4  consult  with,   and   make  maximum  use   of  statistical  and 

5  other  related  information  of,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 

6  Department   of  Health,   Education,   and  Welfare,   Federal 
'^  and  State   and  local  criminal  justice  agencies,   and  other 

8  appropriate  public  and  private  agencies. 

9  "(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prepare  and  pubhsh 
1^  annually  a  report  on  the  criminal  justice  professions,  in 
11  which  he  shall  present  in  detail  his  views  on  the  state  of  the 
^■^  criminal  justice  professions,  the  trends  and  the  future  com- 
1^  plexion  of  programs  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice,  and  the 
1^  need  for  highly  trained  and  qualified  personnel  to  staff  such 
1^  programs. 

16       "attracting  qualified  persons  to  the  field  of 

1'^  CRIMINAL  justice 

18  "Sec.    675.     (a)     The    Law    Enforcement    Assistance 

1^  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  authorized 

^^  to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with.  State  or  local  criminal 

^1  justice  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  other 

^^  pubUc  or  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions, 

^^  whenever  the  Admhiistration,   after  consultation  with  the 

^^  National    Advisory    Council    on    Criminal    Justice    Profes- 

"^^  sions  Development,  considers  that  such  contract  will  make 
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1  an  especially  significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objec- 

2  tives  of  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of — 

^  "  ( 1 )     identifying    capable    persons    in    secondary 

4  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  who  may  be 

5  interested  in  careers  in  criminal  justice  particularly  in 
^  correctional  administration  and  rehabilitation,  and  en- 
^  couraging  them  to  pursue  postsecondary  education  in 
^  preparation  for  such  careers; 

^  "  (2)   pubhcizlng  available  opportmiities  for  careers 

1^  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice;  and 

^i  "(3)    encouraging  qualified  persons  to  enter  the 

^^  field  of  criminal  justice. 

13  The   Administration  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 

1"^  with  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  to  carry 

1'^  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

1^  "(b)    There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 

1'^  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  sum  of  $2,500,000  for 

1^  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  sum  of  $5,000,- 

19  000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

20  "recruitment,  employment,  and  compensation  of 


21 


CORRECTIONS  SYSTEMS  PROFESSIONAL  AND  PARAPRO- 


22  FESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 


23  "Sec.  676.    (a)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to 

"^    make  grants  to  State  and  local  corrections  departments  and 
-"*-*    agencies,  including  probation  and  parole  agencies,  to  assist 
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1  them  in  the  recruitment,  employnient,  and  oompesnsation  oi 

2  profesaonai  and  paraprofessional  administrative,   custodial, 

3  rehabilitative,  medical,  and  other  personnel,  consistent  with 

4  criteria  established  by  the  Administration. 

5  "(b)   Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant  made  under 

6  this  section  may  be  expanded  for  the  compensation  of  cus- 

7  todial  personnel. 

8  "(c)   No  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  prospective  grantee, 

9  unless  and  until  such  apphcant — 

10  "  ( 1 )   provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  Federal 

11  funds  made  aA  ailable  pursuant  to  this  section  will  be  used 

12  so  as  not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to  supple- 

13  ment   and   to   the   extent   practicable   to   increase   the 

14  amounts  of  such  funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of  such 

15  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 

16  section ; 

1'7  "(2)   provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  per- 

18  sonnel  standards  and  programs  of  the  applicant  reflect 

19  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  practices  and  ob- 

20  jectives ;  and 

21  "(3)   provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  such  ap- 

22  plicant  is  engaging  in  projects  and  programs  to  improve 

23  the  recruiting,  organization,  training,  and  education  of 
2*  personnel  employed  in  correctional  activities,  including 
25  probation,  parole,  and  rehabilitation. 
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1  "(d)   There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 

2  the  purpose  of  this  section  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

3  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $20,000,000  in  each  of  the  two 

4  succeeding  fiscal  years." 
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93d  congress 
IsT  Session 


S.  1796 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  14,11)73 

Mr.  Matiuas  intiddiicod  tlie  following  bill ;  wliicli  was  vend  twice  iuid  lercired 
to  tiic  Coiuinittee  on  tlie  Judiciaiy 


A  BILL 

To  aiuciid  the  Oiniiibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
19G8  to  provide  for  grants  to  interstate  metropolitan 
organizations. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eeprcsenta- 

2  t'lves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 

4  Streets  Act  of  19G8,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 

5  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  seetioii: 

6  "Sec.  20(5.    (a)    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

7  of  law,  the  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 

8  organizations  composed  or  predominantly  composed  of  local 

9  elected  officials  from  the  general  purpose  govemments  within 
10  any  interstate  metropolitan  area,  which  are  capable  of  dievel- 

II 
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1  oping  an  effective  conipirliensive  planning  ajid  eoordinalion 

2  process   to   cope   with   the   regional   law   enforcement   and 

3  criminal  justice  needs  and  prohlems  within  such  interstate 

4  area.  Grants  under  this  section  lor  interstate  regional  plan- 

5  ning  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  grants  ior  the  lollow- 

6  ing  purposes: 

7  "(1)  identifying  general  metropolitan  needs,  prob- 

8  lems  and  resources  to  meet  needs  and  problems  on  a 

9  metropolitan  scale ; 

10  "(2)   preparing^  as  an  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 

11  ernments,  comprehensive  law  enforcement  and  criminal 

12  justice  plans  for  meeting  regional  problems ; 

13  ''(3)    developing  physical  and  fiscal  proposals  for 

14  implementing  plans  and  policies  on  which  local  govern- 

15  ments  in  the  metropolitan  area  agree ; 

16  "(4)    proposing    organizational    systems    and    ad- 

17  ministrative    machinery    for   implementing    plans    and 

18  policies ; 

19  "(5)    coordinating  related  plans  and  activities   of 

20  State  and  local  governments  and  agencies  concerned  with 

21  regional  planning ;  and 

22  "  (6)   encouraging  States  and  local  governments  to 

23  combine    or    provide    cooperative    arrangements    with 

24  respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

25  "(b)    The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant  niade  under 


3 

1  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  ecntuni  of  the  expenses 

2  for  preparation,  development,  and  revision  of  such  interstate 
o  metropolitan  planning,-  and  coordination.  All  interstate  nietro- 

4  politan  plans  developed  under  this  section  shall  be  consistent 

5  with  the  comprehensive  State  and  local  programs  priorities 
(S  developed  under  section  oOo  of  this  title. 

7  "(e)  (1)    There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

8  the  puqioses  of  this  section  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,500,- 

9  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974  and  $2,000,- 

10  000  for  each  of  th6  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975  and 

11  June  30,  1976. 

12  "(2)    An}^  amount  so  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal 
18  \'ear  may  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  among  inter- 

14  state  metropolitan  areas  according  to  their  relative  needs  and 

15  population,   except  that  no  such  area  to  which  funds  are 

16  allocated  shall  receive  a  sum  less  than  $25,000. 

17  "  (3)  Any  fuiids  appropriated  under  this  section  and  not 

18  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appro- 

19  priated  shall  remain  availalde  for  expenditure  in  subsequent 

20  fiscal  vears." 
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[Staff  note.  -  Following  is  the  text  of  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Representatives:] 

Union  Calendar  No.  102 

93d  CONGRESS     fj        "Q  Q^    CO 

[Report  No.  93-249] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  24, 1973 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Ms. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Mezvixsky,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Dennis,  and  Mr.  Sandman) 
introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

June  5,1973 

l{(>l)orted  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


To  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  improve  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  Tliat  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 

4  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

5  "TITLE  I— LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

6  "declaeations  and  puepose 

7  "CongTess  finds  that  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in  the 

8  United  States  threatens  the  peace,   security,   and  general 

9  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  citizens.  To  reduce  and  pre- 

I 
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1  vent   crime   and   juvenile   delinquency,    and   to   insure   the 

2  greater  safety  of  the  people,  law  enforcement  and  criminal 

3  justice  efforts  must  be  better  coordinated,  intensified,  and 

4  made  more  effective  at  all  levels  of  government. 

5  "Congress  finds  further  that  crime  is  essentially  a  local 
(j  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and  local  gov- 
7  emments  if  it  is  to  be  controlled  effectively. 

S  "It  is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  to 

9  assist   State   and  local   governments   in   strengthening  and 

10  improving  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  at  every 

11  level  by  national  assistance.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 

12  ( 1 )  encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local  government 
3;;  to  develop  and  adopt  comprehensive  plans  based  upon  their 
li  evaluation  of  State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement 
J">  and  criminal  justice;  (2)  authorize  grants  to  States  and 
Kj  units  of  local  government  in  order  to  improve  and  strengthen 

17  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice;  and    (3)    encourage 

18  research  and  development  directed  toward  the  improvement 

19  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  and  the  development 

20  of  new  methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime 

21  and    the    detection,    apprehension,    and    rehabilitation    of 

22  criminals. 

23  "Part  A— Law  Enfoecement  Assistance 

24  Administration 

2-5  "Sec.  101.    (a)   There  is  hereby  established  within  the 

26  Departpaent  of  Justice  under  the  general  authority  of  the 
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1  Attorney  (Iciieral,  a  Law  Entort'einont  Assislaiice  Adniluis- 

2  tratiou    (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  'Adniinistra- 
o  tion')    composed  of  an  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 

4  Assistance  and  a   Deputy  Administrator  of  Law  Enforce- 

5  ment  Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 

6  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  8enate. 

7  "  (b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  the  head  of  the  agency. 

8  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  i)ei-form  such  functions  as 

9  the  Administrator  shall  delegate  to  him,  and  shall  perform 

10  the  functions  of  the  Administrator  in  the  absence  or  inca- 

11  pacity  of  the  Administrator. 

V2  "Part   B — Planning   Grants 

13  "Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage 

14  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  to  develop  and 
1')  adopt  comprehensive  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
](3  plans  based  on  their  evaluation  of  State  and  local  problems 

17  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

18  "Sec.  202.  The  Administration  shall  make  grants  to  the 

19  States  for  tbe  estabUshment  and  operation  of  State  law  en- 

20  forcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  agencies    (herein- 

21  after  refelred  to  in  this  title  as  'State  planning  agencies') 

22  for  the  preparation,  development,  and  revision  of  the  State 

23  plan  required  under  section  303  of  this  title.  Any  State  may 

24  make  apphcation  to  the  Administration  for  such  grants  within 

25  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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1  "Sec.  203.  (a)  A  grant  made  under  this  part  to  a  State 

2  slinll  be  utilized  by  the  State  to  establish  and  maintain  a  State 

3  planning  agency.  Such  agency  shall  l)e  created  or  designated 

4  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  and  shall  be  subject  to  his 

5  jurisdiction.  The  State  planning  agency  and  any  regional 

6  planning  units  (including  afty  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 

7  Council)   within  the  State  shall,  within  their  respective  ju- 

8  risdictions,   be  representative  of  the  law  enforcement  and 

9  criminal  justice  agencies,  units  of  general  local  government, 
10  and  public  agencies  maintaining  programs  to  reduce  and  con- 
Jl  trol  crime  and  shall  include  representatives  of  citizen,  pro- 

12  fossional,  and  conamunity  organizations. 

13  "(b)  The  State  planning  agency  shall — 

14  "  ( 1 )  develop,  in  accordance  with  part  C,  a  compre- 

15  hensive  statewide  plan  for  the  improvement  of  law  en- 

16  forcement  and  criminal  justice  throughout  the  State; 

17  "(2)    define,  develop,  and  correlate  programs  and 

18  projects  for  the  State  and  the  units  of  general  local  gov- 

19  ernment  in  the  State  or  combinations  of  States  or  units 

20  for  improvement  in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 

21  tice ;  and 

22  "(3)  estabhsh  priorities  for  the  improvement  in  law 

23  enforcement  and  ciiminal  justice  throughout  the  State. 

24  "(c)    The  State  planning  agency  shall  make  such  ar- 

25  rangements  as  such  agency  deems  necessary  to  provide  that 
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1  at  least  40  per  centum  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  such 

2  agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  available 

3  to  units  of  general  local  government  or  combinations  of  such 

4  units  to  enable  such  units  and  combinations  of  such  units  to 

5  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  comprehensive  State 

6  plan  required  under  this  part.  The  Administration  may  waive 

7  this  requirement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  a  finding  that 

8  the  requirement  is  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  respective 

9  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  responsibilities 

10  exercised  by  the  State  and  its  units  of  general  local  govem- 

11  ment  and  that  adherence  to   the   requirement  would   not 

12  contribute  to  the  efficient  development  of  the  State  plan  re- 
l',i  quired  under  this  part.  In  allocating  funds  under  this  sub- 

14  section,  the  State  planning  agency  shall  assure  that  major 

15  cities  and  counties  within  the  State  receive  planning  funds 

16  to  develop  comprehensive  plans  and  coordinate  functions  at 

17  the  local  level.  Any  portion  of  such  40  per  centum  in  any 

18  State  for  any  fiscal  year  not  required  for  the  purpose  set  forth 

19  in  this  subsection  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  such 

20  State  agency  from  time  to  time  on  dates  during  such  year 

21  as  the  Administration  may  fix,  for  the  development  by  it  of 

22  the  State  plan  required  under  this  part. 

23  "  (d)   The  State  planning  agency  and  any  other  plan- 

24  ning  organization  for  the  purposes  of  the  title  shall  hold  each 

25  meeting  open  to  the  public,  giving  public  notice  of  tbe  time 
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1  and  place   of  such  meeting,   and   the   nature   of  the   busi- 

2  ness    to    be    transacted,    if    final    action    is    taken    at    that 

3  meeting  on   (A)  the  State  plan,  or   (B)   any  application  for 

4  funds  under  this  title.  The  State  planning  agency  and  any 

5  other  planning  organization  for  the  purposes  of  the  title  shall 

6  provide  for  public  access  to  all  records  relating  to  its  functions 

7  under  this  Act,  except  such  records  as  are  required  to  be  kept 

8  confidential  by  any  other  provisions  of  local,  State,  or  Fed- 

9  eral  law. 

10  "Sec.  3047  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under  th+s  ptw* 

1 1  shall  ftot  exceed  90  per  centum  ef  ihe  expenses  incurred  by 
32  #ie  State  an4  units  el  general  local  government  under  this 
i;i  part.  The  non  Federal  funding  of  stteh  expenses  shftll  be  of 

1 4  moBcy  appropriated  m  ihe  aggregate  by  the  State  or  uftits  of 

15  gefteral  local  government^  except  #iat  the  State  wiH  provide 
!<)  tH  the  aggregate  Hot  lesw  tha«  one  half  of  the  non  Federal 
17  funding  re+|oire4  of  uoits  of  general  local  government  under 

J.O  V1113  TTTtrUT 

19  "Sec.  204.  A  Fedeml  tjrant  authorized  under  this  part 

20  shnU  not  exceed  90  per  cenfuin  of  the  expenses  incurred  h//  the 

21  State  and  nnils  of  <i('ner<d  local  fjovernnient  under  this  part, 

22  and.  mai/  he  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
2:5  regional  planninf)  units  under  this  ])art.  The  non-Federal 
L'  t  funding  of  such  expenses,  ^ludl  he  of  moneg  appropriated  in 
25  the  aggregate  hg  the  State  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
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1  ment,  except  that  the  Stute  shall  provide  in  the  afjfjregatc  not 

2  less  than  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  funding  required  of  units 
:]  of  general  local  government  under  this  part. 

4  "Sec.  205.  Funds  approprialed  to  make  grants  under 

5  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  he  allocated  hy  the  Adminis- 
G  tration  among  the  States  for  use  therein  hy  the  State  plan- 

7  ning  agency  or  units  of  general  local  government,  as  the  case 

8  may  he.  The  Administration  shall  allocate  $200,000  to  each 

9  of  the  States;  and  it  shall  then  allocate  the  remainder  of  such 

10  funds  availahle  among  the  States  according  to  their  relative 

11  populations. 

12  "Paet  C— Grants  for  Law  Enforcement  Purposes 

13  "Sec.  301.    (a)    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  en- 

14  courage  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  to  carry 

15  out  programs  and  projects  to  improve  and  strengthen  law 

16  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

17  "(b)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  grants 

18  to  States  having  comprehensive  State  plans  approved  by  it 

19  under  this  part,  for — 

20  "(1)    Public  protection,  including  the  development, 

21  demonstration,    evaluation,    implementation,    and    pur- 

22  chase    of   methods,    devices,    facihties,    and    equipment 

23  designed  to  improve  and  strengthen  law   enforcement 

24  ajid  criminal  justice  and   reduce   crime   in   public  and 

25  private  places. 
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1  "(2)    The  recruiting  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 

2  inal  justice  personnel  and  the  training  of  personnel  in 

3  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

4  "  (3)    Public  education  relating  to  crime  prevention 

5  and  encouraging  respect  for  law  and  order,  including 

6  education  programs  in  schools  and  programs  to  improve 

7  public  understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  law  en- 

8  forcement  and  criminal  jnstice  agencies. 

9  "(4)    Constructing  buildings  or  other  physical  fa- 

10  cilities  which  would  fulfill  or  implement  the  purpose  of 

11  this  section,  including  local  correctional  facilities,  centers 

12  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  and  temporarj' 

13  courtroom  facilities  in  areas  of  high  crime  incidence. 

14  "(5)   The  organization,  education,  and  training  of 

15  special  law  enforcement  and  criminnl  justice  units  to 

16  combat   organized   crime,   including   the    establishment 

17  and  development  of  State  organized  crime  prevention 

18  councils,  the  recruiting  and  training  of  special  investi- 

19  gative  and  prosecuting  personnel,  and  the  development 

20  of  systems  for  collecting,  storing,  and  disseminating  in- 

21  formation  relating  to  the  control  of  organized  crime. 

22  "  {^)    The  organization,  education,  and  training  of 

23  regular  law  enforcement  ami  criminal  justice  officers, 

24  sjtecial  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  units,  and 

25  law  enforcement  reserve  units  for  the  prevention,  detec- 
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1  tion,  and  control  of  riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorders, 

2  including  the  acquisition  of  riot  control  equipment. 

3  "  C^)    The  recruiting,    organization,   training,    and 

4  education  of  community  service  officers  to  serve  with  and 

5  assist  local  and   State   law   enforcement   and   criminal 

6  justice  agencies  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  through 

7  such  activities   as   recruiting;   improvement   of  police- 

8  community  relations  and  grievance  resolution  mecha- 

9  nisms;  community  patrol  activities;  encouragement  of 

10  neighborhood   participation    in    crime    prevention    and 

11  public  safety  efforts;  and  other  activities  designed  to 

12  improve  police  capabilities,  public  safety  and  the  ob- 

13  jectives  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall 

14  a  grant  be  made  under  this  subcategory  without  the 

15  approval  of  the  local  government  or  local  law  enforce- 

16  ment  and  criminal  justice  agency. 

17  "(8)     The    estabhshment   of   a    Criminal   Justice 

18  Coordmating  Council  for  any  unit  of  general  local  gov- 

19  emment  or  any  combination  of  such  units  within  the 

20  State,  having  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 

21  sand  or  more,  to  assure  improved  planning  and  coordina- 

22  tion  of  all  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  activities. 

23  "(9)  The  development  and  operation  of  community- 

24  based  dehnquent  prevention  and  coiTeotional  progi^ams, 

25  emphasizing  halfway  houses  and  other  community-based 
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1  rehabilitation  centers  for  initial  preconviolion  or  post- 

2  conviction  referral  of  offenders;  expanded  probationary^ 

3  programs,  including  paraprofessional  and  volunteer  par- 

4  ticipation;  and  community  service  centel's  for  the  guid- 

5  ance    and    supervision    of    potential    repeat    youthful 

6  offenders. 

7  "(c)  The  portion  of  any  Federal  grant  made  under  this 

8  section  for  the  pui^poses  of  paragraph  (4)   of  subsection  (b) 

9  of  this  section  may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 

10  program  or  project  specified  m  the  application  for  such  grant. 

11  The  portion  of  any  Federal  gTant  made  under  this  section  to 

12  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  set  forth  in  this  section  may  be 

13  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project 

14  specified  in  the  application  for  such  grant.  No  part  of  any 

15  grant  made  under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  renting,  leas- 

16  ing,  or  constmctmg  buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  shall 

17  be  used  for  land  acquisition.  In  the  case  of  a  grant  under  this 

18  section  to  an  Indian  tribe  or  other  aboriginal  group,  if  the 

19  Administration  determines  that  the  tribe  or  group  does  not 

20  have  sufficient  funds  available  to  meet  the  local  share  of  the 

21  cost  of  any  program  or  project  to  be  funded  under  the  grant, 

22  the  Administration  may  increase  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 

23  thereof  to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary.  The  non-Federal 

24  funding  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  to  be  funded 

25  hy  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  of  money  appropriated 
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1  in  the  aggregate,  by  State  or  individual  units  of  government, 

2  for  the  purpose  of  the  shared  funding  of  such  programs  or 

3  projects. 

4  "Sec.  302.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  gi-ant 

5  program  under  tliis  part  slinll   esia))Ush   a   State   planning 

6  agency  as  descrihcd  in  part  B  of  lliis  title  and  shall  within  six 

7  months  after  approval  of  a  planning  grant  under  part  B  sub- 

8  mit    to    the    Adniinlstiation    through    such    State   planning 

9  agency  a  comprehensive  State  plan  developed  pursuant  to 

10  part  B  of  this  title. 

11  "Sec.  303.    (a)   The  Administration  shall  make  grants 

12  under  this  title  to  a  State  plauning  agency  if  such  agenc}' 

13  has  on  tile  with  the  xidministration  an  approved  coniprehen- 

14  sive  State  plan  (not  more  than  one  year  in  age)  which  con- 

15  forms  with  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  tliis  title.  No 

16  State  plan  shall  be  approved  as  comprehensive  unless  the 

17  Administration  finds  that  the  plan  provides  for  the  alloca- 

18  tion  of  adequate  assistance  to  deal  with  law  enforcement  and 

19  criminal  justice  problems  in  areas  characterized  by  both  high 

20  crime  incidence  and  high  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 

21  activity.  Each  such  plan  shall — 

22  "  ( 1 )   provide  for  the  administration  of  such  grants 

23  by  the  State  planning  agency ; 

24  "(2)     provide    that   at    least    the    per    centum    of 

25  Federal  assistance  granted  to  the  State  planning  agency 
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1  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  corresponds 

2  to  the  per  centum  of  the  State  and  local  law  enforce- 

3  ment  expenditures  funded  and  expended  in  the  iimnedi- 

4  ately  preceding  fiscal  year  by  units  of  general  local  gov- 

5  emment  will  be  made  available  to  such  units  or  com- 

6  binations  of  such  units  in  the  immediately  following  fiscal 

7  year  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  pro- 

8  grams  and  projects  for  the  improvement  of  law  enforce- 

9  ment  and  criminal  justice,  and  that  with  respect  to  such 

10  programs  or  projects  the  State  wUl  provide  in  the  ag- 

11  gregate  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  funding. 

12  Per  centum  determinations  under  this  paragraph  for  law 

13  enforcement  funding  and  expenditures  for  such  immedi- 

14  ately  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  based  upon  the  most 

15  accurate  and  complete  data  available  for  such  fiscal  year 

16  or  for  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  such  data  are  avail- 

17  able.  The  Administration  shall  have  the  authority  to 

18  approve  such  determinations  and  to  review  the  accuracy 

19  and  completeness  of  such  data ; 

20  "  (3)   adequately  take  into  account  the  needs  and  re- 

21  quests  of  the  units  of  general  local  government  in  the 

22  State  and  encourage  local  initiative  in  the  development  of 

23  programs  and  projects  for  improvements  in  law  enforce- 

24  ment  and  criminal  justice,  and  provide  for  an  appro- 

25  priately  balanced  allocation  of  funds  between  the  State 
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1  and  the  units  of  general  local  government  in  the  State 

2  and  among  such  units; 

3  "  (4)   incorporate  innovations  and  advanced  tech- 

4  niques  and  contain  a  comprehensive  outline  of  priorities 

5  for  the  improvement  and  coordination  of  all  aspects  of 

6  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  dealt  with  in  the 

7  plan,  including  descriptions  of:    (A)   general  needs  and 

8  problems;    (B)    existing   systems;    (C)    available   re- 

9  sources;  (D)   organizational  systems  and  administrative 

10  machinery  for  implementing  the  plan;  (E)  the  direction, 

11  scope,  and  general  types  of  improvements  to  be  made  in 

12  the  future;  and  (F)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  the  rela- 

13  tionship  of  the  plan  to  other  relevant  State  or  local  law 

14  ©f  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  plans  and  systems; 

15  "  (5)  provide  for  effective   utilization   of  existing 

16  facilities  and  permit  and  encourage  units  of  general  local 

17  government  to  combine  or  provide  for  cooperative  ar- 

18  rangements   with   respect    to    services,    facilities,    and 

19  equipment; 

20  "(6)   provide  for  research  and  development ; 

21  "(7)   provide  for  appropriate  review  of  procedures 

22  of  actions  taken  by  the  State  planning  agency  disap- 

23  proving  an  application  for  which  funds  are  available  or 

24  terminating  or  refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to 
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1  units  of  general  local  government  or  combinations  of 

2  such  units; 

3  "(8)    demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the  State  to 

4  contribute  technical  assistance  or  services  for  programs 

5  and  projects  contemplated  by  the  statewide  comprehen- 

6  sive  plan  and  the  programs  and  projects  contemplated  by 

7  units   of  general  local  government  or  combinations  of 

8  such  units; 

9  "  {^)   ^<^'t  forth  policies  and  procedures  designed  to 

10  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  title 

11  will  be  so  used  as  not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds, 

12  but  to  increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that  would  in 
18  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 

14  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice; 

15  "  (10)  provide  for  such  fund  accounting,  audit,  mon- 
IG  itoring,  and  evaluation  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 

17  to  assure  fiscal  control,  proper  management,  and  dis- 

18  bursement  of  funds  received  under  this  title; 

19  "(11)    provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such  data 

20  and  information,  and  for  the  submission  of  such  reports 

21  in  such  form,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such  data 

22  and    information    as    the    National    Institute    for    Law 

23  Enforcement    and    Criminal    Justice    may    reasonably 

24  require  to  evaluate  pursuant  to  section  402  (c)  programs 

25  and  projects  carried  out  under  this  title  and  as  the  Admin- 
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1  istration   may   reasonably  require   to   administer  other 

2  provisions  of  this  title ;  afi4 

3  "(12)   provide  funding  incentives  to  those  units  of 

4  general  local   government  that  cooidinate  or  combine 

5  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  functions  or  activi- 

6  tics  with  other  such  units  within  the  Stnte  for  the  pur- 

7  ])osc  of  improving  l;iw  enforcement  and   criniinnl   jus- 

8  ticcr  ;  and 

9  "(l-^)  )V''>ri(Ic  for  ]> raced inrs  that  irill  iiisnve  ihnt 

10  (A)   all  applicnfiovs  hi/  7i)iifs  of  f/cncml  local  f)overn- 

11  ment  or  combinations  thereof  to  the  State  planning  agency 

12  for   assistance   shall   be   approred   or   disapproved,    in 

13  irholc  or  in  part,  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  receipt 

14  bt/  the  State  planning  agency,   (B)   if  not  disapproved. 

15  (and  returned  iritli  the  reasons  for  such  disapproval, 

16  including  the  reasons  for  the  disapproval  of  each  fairly 

17  severable  part  of  such  application  ivhich  is  disapproved) 

18  rvithin  sixty  days  of  such  application,  any  part  of  such 

19  application  which  is  not  so  dv^ap proved  shall  be  deemed 

20  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  ami  the  State 

21  planning  agency  shall  disburse  the  approved  funds  to 

22  the  applicant  in  accordance  with  procedures  established 

23  by  the  Administration,  (C)  the  reasons  for  disapproval 

24  of  such  application  or  any  part  thereof,  in  order  to  be 

25  effective  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall  contain  o, 
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1  detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  which  such  appli- 

2  cation  or  any  part  thereof  was  disapproved,  or  an  ex- 

3  planation  of  luhat  supporting  material  is  necessary  for 

4  the  State  planning  agency  to  evaluate  such  application, 

5  and  (D)  disapproval  of  any  application  or  part  thereof 

6  shall  not  preclude  the  resubmission  of  such  application 

7  or  part  thereof  to  the  State  planning  agency  at  a  later 

8  date. 

9  Any  portion  of  the  per  centum  to  be  made  available  pur- 

10  suant  to  paragraph   (2)   of  this  section  in  any  State  in  any 

11  fiscal  year  not  required  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  such 

12  paragraph   (2)    shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  such 

13  State  agency  from  time  to  time  on  dates  during  such  year 

14  as  the  Administration  may  fix,  for  the  development  and  im- 

15  plementation  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  unprovement 

16  of  law  enforcement  and  in  conformity  with  the  State  plan. 

17  "  (b)  No  approval  shall  be  given  to  any  State  plan  un- 

18  less  and  until  the  Administration  finds  that  such  plan  reflects 

19  a  determined  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 

20  ment  and  criminal  justice  throughout  the  State.  No  award  of 

21  funds  which  are  allocated  to  the  States  under  this  title  on  the 

22  tasis  of  population  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  a  program 

23  or  project  other  than  a  program  or  project  contained  in  an 

24  approved  plan.  ^i 

25  **  (c)  No  plan  shall  be  approved  as  comprehensive  unless 
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1  it  establishes  statewide  priorities  for  the  improvement  and 

2  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 

3  justice,  and  considers  the  relationships  of  activities  carried  out 

4  under  this  title  to  related  activities  being  carried  out  under 

5  other  Federal  programs,  the  general  types  of  improvements 

6  to  be  made  in  the  future,  the  effective  utilization  of  existing 

7  facilities,   the   encouragement  of  cooperative   arrangements 

8  between  units  of  general  local  government,  mnovations  and 

9  advanced  techniques  in  the  design  of  mstitutions  and  facil- 

10  ities,  and  advanced  practices  in  the  recruitment,  organiza- 

11  tion,  training,  and  education  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 

12  justice    personnel.    It   shall   thoroughly    address    improved 

13  court  and  correctional  programs  and  practices  throughout 

14  the  State. 

15  "Sec.  304.  State  planning  agencies  shall  receive  ap- 

16  plications  for  financial  assistance  from  units  of  general  local 

17  government  and  combinations  of  such  units.  When  a  State 
13  planning  agency  determines  that  such  an  application  is  in 

19  accordance  with  the  purposes  stated  in  section  301  and  is  in 

20  conformance    with   any    existing   statewide    comprehensive 

21  law  enforcement  plan,   the   State  planning  agency  is  au- 

22  thorized  to  disburse  funds  to  the  applicant. 

23  "Sec.  305.  Where  a  State  has  failed  to  have  a  compre- 

24  hensive   State  plan  approved  under   this   title    within   the 

25  period  specified  by  the  Administration  for  such  purpose,  the 
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1  funds  allocated  for  such  State  under  paragraph   (1)   of  sec- 

2  tion  306  (a)   of  this  title  shall  be  available  for  reallocation 

3  by   the   Administration   under   paragraph    (2)    of   section 

4  306(a). 

5  "Sec.  306.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 

6  to  make  grants  under  this  part  shall  be  allocated  by  the 

7  Administration  as  follows : 

8  "  ( 1 )   Eighty-five  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall 

9  be  allocated  among  the  States  according  to  their  respec- 

10  tive  populations  for  grants  to  State  planning  agencies. 

11  "(2)    Fifteen  per  centum  of  such  funds,  plus  any 

12  additional   amounts   made   available   by   virtue   of   the 

13  appUcation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  305  and  509 

14  of  this  title  to  the  grant  of  any  State,  may,  in  the  discre- 

15  tion  of  the  Administration,  be  allocated  among  the  States 

16  for  grants  to  State  planning  agencies,  units  of  general 

17  local  government,  combinations  of  such  units,  or  private 

18  nonprofit  organizations,   according  to  the   criteria  and 

19  on  the  terms  and  conditions  the  Administration  deter- 
20'  mines  consistent  with  this  title. 

21  Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under  paragraph  (2) 

22  of  this  subsection  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 

23  the  program  or  project  for  which  such  grant  is  made.  No  part 

24  of  any  grant  under  such  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of  rerit- 
25'  ing,    leasing,    or   constructing   buildings    or   other   physical 
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1  facilities  shall  be  used  for  land  acquisition.  In  the  case  of  a 

2  grant  under  such  paragraph  to  an  Indian  tribe  or  other 

3  aboriginal  group,  if  the  Administration  determines  that  the 

4  tribe  or  group  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available  to 

5  meet  the  local  share  of  the  costs  of  any  program  or  project 

6  to  be  fimded  under  the  grant,  the  Administration  may  in- 

7  crease  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  it 

8  deems  necessar3^  The  limitations  on  the  expenditure  of  por- 

9  tions  of  grants  for  the  compensation  of  personnel  in  subsec- 

10  tion   (d)    of  section  301  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a  grant 

11  under  such  paragi-aph.  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 

12  of  any  program  or  project  to  be  funded  under  this  section 

13  shall  be  of  money  appropriated  in  the  aggregate  by  the 
14.  State  or  units  of  general  local  government,  or  provided  in 

15  the  aggregate  by  a  private  nonprofit  organization.  The  Ad- 

16  ministration  shall  make  grants  in  its  discretion  under  para- 

17  graph   (2)   of  this  subsection  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accord 

18  fundmg  incentives  to  those  States  or  units  of  general  local 

19  government  that  coordinate  law  enforcement  and  crimiilal 

20  justice  functions  and  activities  with  other  such  States  or  units 

21  of   general   local   government   thereof  for  the   purpose   of 

22  improving  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

23  "  (b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on  the  basis  of 

24  information  available  to  it  during  any  fiscal  year,  that  a  por- 

25  tion  of  the  funds  allocated  to  a  State  for  that  fiscal  year  for 
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1  grants  to  the  State  planning  agency  of  the  State  will  not  be 

2  required  by  the  State,  or  that  the  State  will  be  unable  to 

3  qualify  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  funds  under  the  require- 

4  ments  of  this  part,  that  portion  shall  be  available  for  realloca- 

5  tion  to  other  States  luider  paragraph   (1)  of  subsection  (a) 

6  of  this  section. 

7  "Sec.    307.   In   making   grants   under   this   part,    the 

8  Administration  and  each  State  planning  agency,  as  the  case 

9  may  be,  shall  give  special  emphasis,  where  appropriate  or 

10  feasible,  to  programs  and  projects  dealing  with  the  preven- 

11  tion,  detection,  and  control  of  organized  crime  and  of  riots 

12  and  other  violent  civil  disorders. 

13  "Sec.  308.  Each  State  plan  submitted  to  the  Administra- 

14  tion  for  approval  under  section  302  shall  be  either  approved 

15  or  disapproved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Administration 

16  no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  submission.  If  not 

17  disapproved  (and  returned  with  the  reasons  for  such  disap- 

18  proval)    within  such  ninety  days  of  such  application,  such 

19  plan  shall  be  deemed  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

20  The  reasons  for  disapproval  of  such  plan,  in  order  to  be 

21  effective  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall  contam  an 

22  explanation  of  which  requirements  enumerated  in   section 

23  302  (b)   such  plan  fails  to  comply  with,  or  an  explanation 

24  of  what  supportmg  material  is  necessary  for  the  Administiu- 

25  tion  to  evaluate  such  plan.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
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1  the  term  'date  of  submission'  means  the  date  on  which  a 

2  State  plan  which  the  State  has  designated  as  the  'final  State 

3  plan  application'  for  the  appropriate  fiscal  year  is  delivered 

4  to  the  Administration. 

5  'Taut  D— Training,  Education,  Research, 

6  Demonstration,  and  Special  Grants 

7  "Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  for 

8  and  encourage  training,  education,  research,  and  development 

9  for  the  pm-pose  of  improving  law  enforcement  and  criminal 

10  justice,  and  developing  new  methods  for  the  prevention  and 

11  reduction  of  crime,  and  the  detection  and  apprehension  of 

12  criminals. 

j3  "Sec.  402.    (a)    There  is  estabUshed  within  the  De- 

14  partment  of  Justice  a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 

15  and  Criminal  Justice    (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  part  as 

16  'Institute').  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  general  au- 

17  thority  of  the  Administration.  The  chief  administrative  officer 

18  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Ad- 

19  ministrator.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  to  en- 

20  courage  research  and  development  to  improve  and  strengthen 

21  law   enforcement  and  criminal  justice,   to  disseminate  the 

22  results  of  such  efforts  to  State  and  local  governments,  and  to 

23  develop  and  support  programs  for  the  training  of  law  en- 

24  forcement  and  criminal  justice  personnel. 

25  "(b)   The  Institute  is  authorized — 
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1  "  ( 1 )  to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with, 

2  public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  pri- 

3  vate  organizations  to  conduct  research,  demonstrations, 

4  or  special  projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes  described 

5  in  this  title,  including  the  development  of  new  or  im- 

6  proved  approaches,  techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and 

7  devices  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement  and 

8  criminal  justice; 

9  "  ( 2 )  to  make  continuing  studies  and  undertake  pro- 
10  grams  of  research  to  develop  new  or  improved  ap- 
31  proaches,  techniques,  sj^stems,  equipment,  and  devices 

12  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal 

13  justice,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  effectiveness  of 

14  projects  or  programs  carried  out  under  this  title; 

15  "(3)   to  carry  out  programs  of  behavioral  research 
16'-   ';,,. designed  to  provide  more  accurate  information  on  the 

17  '■  ■     causes  of  crime  and  the  effectiveness  of  various  means 

18  ■  of  preventing  crime,  and  to  evaluate  the  success  of  cor- 

19  rectional  procedures; 

20  "  (4)    to  make  recommendations  for  action  which 

21  can  be  taken  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 

22  and  by  private  persons  and  organizations  to  improve 
28  and  strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice; 

24  "  (5)   to  carry  out  programs  of  instructional  assist- 

25  ance  consisting  of  research  fellowships  for  the  programs 
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1  provided,  under  this  section,  and  special  workshops  for 

2  the  presentation  and  dissemination  of  information  re- 

3  suiting  from  research,  demonstrations,  and  special  proj- 

4  ects  authorized  by  this  title ; 

5  "(6)    to  assist  in  conducting,  at  the  request  of  a 

6  State  or  a  unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  combi- 

7  nation  thereof,  local  or  regional  training  programs  for 

8  the  training  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 

9  criminal  justice  personnel,  including  but  not  limited  to 

10  those  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  crime  and  appre- 

11  hension  of  criminals,  community  relations,  the  prosecu- 

12  tion  or  defense  of  those  charged  with  crime,  corrections, 

13  rehabilitation,  probation  and  parole  of  offenders.  Such 

14  training  activities  shall  be  designed  to  supplement  and 

15  improve  rather  than  supplant  the  training  activities  of 

16  the  State  and  units  of  general  local  government.  While 

17  participating  in  the  training  program  or  traveling  In 

18  connection  with  participation  in  the  training  program, 

19  State  and  local  personnel  shall  be  allowed  travel  expense 

20  and  a  per  diem  allowance  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 

21  scribed  under  section  5703  (b)   of  title  5,  United  States 

22  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermittently  in  the  Gov- 

23  emment  service;  and 

24  "(7)   to  establish  a  research  center  to  carry  out 

25  the  programs  described  in  this  section. 
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1  "(c)    The  Institute  shall  serve  as  a  national  clearing- 

2  house  for  information  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of 

3  law   enforcement   and   criminal  justice,   including   but   not 

4  limited  to  police,  courts,  prosecutors,  public  defenders,  and 

5  corrections. 

6  "The  Institute  shall  undertake,  where  possible,  to  evalu- 

7  ate  various  programs  and  projects  carried  out  under  this 

8  title  to  determine  their  impact  upon   the  quality  of  law 

9  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  and  the  extent  to  which 

10  they  have  met  or  failed  to  meet  the  pur*poses  and  policies  of 

11  this  title,  and  shall  disseminate  such  infoiination  to  State 

12  planning  agencies  and,  upon  request,   to  units  of  general 

13  local  government. 

14  "The  Institute  shall  report  annually  to  the  President, 

15  the  Congress,  the  State  planning  agencies,  and,  upon  request, 

16  to  units  of  general  local  government,  on  the  research  and 

17  development  activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  paragraphs 

18  (1),   (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  shall  describe  and  in 

19  such  report  the  potential  benefits  of  such  activities  of  law 

20  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  and  the  results  of  the  eval- 

21  nations  made  pursuant  to  the  second  paragraph  of  this  sul> 

22  section.   Such  report  shall  also   describe   the   programs   of 

23  instructional  assistance,  the  special  workshops,  and  the  train- 

24  ing  programs  undertaken  piu'suant  to  paragi'aphs    (5)    and 

25  (6)  of  subsection  (b). 
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1  "Sec.  403.  A  grant  authorized  under  this  part  may  he  up 

2  to  100  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  each  project  for  which 

3  such  grant  is  made.  The  Administration  shall  require,  when- 

4  ever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  grant  under 

5  this  part,  that  the  recipient  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
()  services  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant  is 

7  sought. 

8  "Sec.  404.   (a)   The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 

9  Investigation  is  authorized  to — 

10  "  ( 1 )  establish  and  conduct  training  programs  at  the 

11  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Academy  at 

12  Quantico,  Virginia,  to  provide,  at  the  request  of  a  State 

13  or  unit  of  local  government,  training  for  State  and  local 

14  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  personnel ;  and 

15  "(2)    develop  new  or  improved  approa<?hes,  tech- 

16  niques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices  to  improve  and 

17  strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

18  "  (b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 

19  established  under  this  section  the  Dkector  of  the  Federal 

20  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  under  the  general  authority 

21  of  the  Attorney  General. 

22  "Sec.  405.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

23  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965    (79  Stat. 

24  828)  is  repealed:  Provided,  That — 

25  "  (1)   The  Administration,  or  the  Attorney  General 
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1  until  such  time  as  the  niembers  of  the  Administration 

2  are  appointed,  is  authorized  to  obhgate  funds  for  the  con- 

3  tinuation  of  projects  approved  under  the  Law  Enforce- 

4  ment  Assistance  Act  of  1965  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 

5  ment  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  approval  pro- 

6  vided  for  continuation. 

7  "(2)   Any  funds  obligated  under  subsection  (1)  of 

8  this  section  and  all  activities  necessary  or  appropriate  for 

9  the  review  under  subsection  (3)  of  this  section  may  be 

10  carried  out  with  funds  previously  appropriated  and  funds 

11  appropriated  pm-suant  to  this  title. 

12  "(3)    Immediately  upon  establishment  of  the  Ad- 

13  ministration,  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  study,  review,  and 

14  evaluate  projects  and  programs  funded  under  the  Law 

15  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Continuation  of 
IG  projects  and  programs  under  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of 

17  this  section  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 

18  tration. 

19  "Sec.  406.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 

20  (b)    and   (c)   of  this  section,  the  Administration  is  author- 

21  ized,  after  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Commissioner 

22  of  Education,  to  carry  out  progTams  of  academic  educational 

23  assistance  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement  and 

24  criminal  justice. 

25  "(b)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
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1  contracts  to  make,  and  make  payments  to  institutions  of 

2  higher  education  for  loans,  not  exceeding  ^4^800  $2,200  per 

3  academic  year  to  any  person,  to  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time 

4  basis  in  undergraduate  or  graduate  programs  approved  by 

5  the  Administration  and  leading  to  degrees  or  certificates  in 

6  areas  directly  related  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 

7  or  suitable  for  persons  employed  in  law  enforcement  and 

8  criminal  justice,  with  special  consideration  to  police  or  cor- 

9  rectional  personnel  of  States  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
10  ment  on  academic  leave  to  earn  such  degrees  or  certificates. 
H  Loans   to   persons   assisted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 

12  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administration 

13  and  the  institution  offering  such  programs  may  determine, 

14  except  that  the  total  amount  of  any  such  loan,  plus  interest, 

15  shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full-time  officer  or  employee 
^  i^  of  a  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agency  at  the  rate 

17  of  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  plus  inter- 

18  est  for  each  complete  year  of  such  service  or  its  equivalent 

19  of   such   service,   as   determined  under  regulations   of  the 

20  Administration. 

21  "(c)   The  Administration   is  authorized  to   enter  into 

22  contracts  to  make,  and  make,  payments  to  institutions  of 

23  higher  education  for  tuition,  books  and  fees,  not  exceeding 

24  $^0  $250  per  academic  quarter  or  fSOO  $400  per  semester  for 

25  any  person,  for  officers  of  any  publicly  funded  law  enforcement 
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1  agency  enrolled  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  in  courses 

2  included  in  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  program  which  is 

3  approved  by  the  Administration  and  which  leads  to  a  degree 

4  or  certificate  in  an  area  related  to  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 

5  nal  justice  or  an  area  suitable  for  persons  employed  in  law 

6  enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  Assistance  under  this  sub- 

7  section  may  be  granted  only  on  behalf  of  an  applicant  who 

8  enters  into  an  agreement  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  law 

9  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agency  employing  such  ap- 

10  plicant  for  a  period  of  two  years  following  completion  of  any 

11  course  for  which  payments  are  provided  under  this  subsec- 

12  tion,  and  in  the  event  such  service  is  not  completed,  to  repay 

13  the  full  amount  of  such  payments  on  such  terms  and  in  such 

14  manner  as  the  Administration  may  prescribe. 

15  "(d)  Full-time  teachers  or  persons  preparing  for  careers 
]G  as  full-time  teachers  of  courses  related  to  law  enforcement 

17  and  criminal  justice  or  suitable  for  persons  employed  in  law 

18  enforcement,  in  institutitons  of  higher  education  which  are 

19  eUgible  to  receive  funds  under  this  section,  shall  be  eligible 

20  to  receive  assistance  under  subsections   (b)   and   (c)   of  this 

21  section  as  determined  under  regulations   of  the   Adminis- 

22  tration. 

23  "(e)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
21  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
25  tion,  or  combinations  of  such  institutions,  to  assist  them  in 
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1  planning,  developing,  strengthening,  improving,  or  carrying 

2  out  programs  or  projects  for  the  development  or  demonstra- 

3  tion  of  improved  methods  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 

4  justice  education,  including — 

5  "  ( 1 )  planning  for  the  development  or  expansion  of 

6  undergraduate  or  graduate  programs  in  law  enforcement 

7  and  criminal  justice ; 

8  "(2)    education  and  training  of  faculty  members; 

9  "  (3)  strengthening  the  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 

10  nal  justice  aspects  of  courses  leading  to  an  undergraduate, 

11  graduate,  or  professional  degree ;  and 

12  "(4)    research  into,  and  development  of,  methods 

13  of  educating  students  or  faculty,  including  the  prepara- 

14  tion  of  teaching  materials  and  the  planning  of  curric- 

15  ulums. 

16  The  amount  of  a  gi'ant  or  contract  may  be  up  to  75  per 

17  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  programs  and  projects  for  which 

18  a  grant  or  contract  is  made. 

19  "  (f)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to   enter  into 

20  contracts  to  make,  and  make  payments  to  mstitutions  of 

21  higher  education  for  grants  not  exceeding  $§0  $65  per  week 

22  to  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  undergi-aduate  or 

23  graduate  degree  programs  who  are  accepted  for  and  serve 
2i  in  full-time  internships  in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
25  justice  agencies  for  not  less  than  eight  weeks  during  any 
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1  summer  recess  or  for  any  entire  quarter  or  semester  on  leave 

2  from  the  degree  program. 

3  "Sec.  407.    (a)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to 

4  establish  and  support  a  training  program  for  prosecuting  at- 

0  torneys  from  State  and  local  offices  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
G    tion  of  organized  crime.  The  program  shall  be  designed  to 

7  develop  new  or  improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems, 

8  manuals,  and  devices  to  strengthen  prosecutive  capabilities 

9  against  organized  crime. 

10  "(b)    While  participating  in  the  training  program  or 

]  I  traveling  in  connection  with  participation  in  the  training  pro- 

12  gram,  State  and  local  personnel  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 

13  penses  and  a  per  diem  allowance  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 

14  scribed  under  section  5703  (b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
],")  for   persons    employed    intermittently    in    the    Government 

1  (j  service. 

17  "(c)  The  cost  of  training  State  and  local  personnel  under 

18  this  section  shall  be  provided  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 

19  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  such  training. 

20  "PAiiT  E — Grants   foe  Correctional   Institutions 

21  and  Facilities 

22  "Sec.  451.  It  is  the  pui-pose  of  this  part  to  encourage 

23  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  to  develop  and 

24  implement  programs  and  projects  for  the  construction,  ac- 

25  quisition,  and  renovation  of  correctional  institutions  and  fa- 
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1  cilities,  and  for  the  improvement  of  correctional  programs 

2  and  practices. 

3  "Sec.  452.  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under 

4  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  consistent  with  the  basic 

5  criteria  which  the  Administration  establishes  under  section 
G  454  of  this  title,  incorporate  its  application  for  such  grant  in 

7  the  comprehensive  State  plan  sulnnitted  to  the  Administra- 

8  tion  for  that  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  section  302  of  this 

9  title. 

10  ''Sec.  453.  The  Administration  is  authorized  to  make  a 

11  grant  under  this  part  to  a  State  planning  agency  if  the  appli- 

12  cation  incorporated  in  the   comprehensive   State  plan — 

13  "  ( 1 )  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide  program 

14  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or  renovation  of  cor- 

15  rectional  institutions  and  facilities  in  the  State  and  the 
IG  improvement   of   correctional   programs    and   practices 

17  throughout  the  State ; 

18  "(2)   provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  con- 

19  trol  of  the  funds  and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom 

20  shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  pro- 

21  vided  in  this  part  and  that  a  public  agency  will  admin- 

22  ister  those  funds  and  that  property ; 

23  "(3)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  a vail- 

24  ability  of  funds  under  this  part  shall  not  reduce  the 

25  amount  of  funds  under  part  C  of  this  title  which  a  State 
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1  would,  in  the  absence  of  funds  under  this  part,  allocate 

2  for  purposes  of  this  part ; 

o  "  (4)   provides  satisfactory  emphasis  on  the  devel- 

4  opment  and  operation  of  community-based  correctional 

5  facilities  and  progi*ams,   including  diagnostic  services, 
(j  halfway  houses,  probation,  and  other  supervisory  release 

7  programs  for  preadjudication  and  postadjudication  re- 

8  fen'al  of  delinquents,  youthful  offenders,  and  first  offend- 

9  ers,  and  community-oriented  programs  for  the  super- 

10  vision  of  parolees; 

11  "  (5)  provides  for  advanced  techniques  in  the  design 

12  of  institutions  and  facilities ; 

13  "  (6)  provides,  where  feasible  and  desirable,  for  the 

14  sharing  of  correctional  institutions  and  facilities  on  a 

15  regional  basis ; 

1()  "(7)   provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  per- 

17  sonncl  standards  and  programs  of  the  institutions  and 

18  facilities  will  reflect  advanced  practices ; 

19  "  (8)   provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  State 

20  is  engaging  in  projects  and  programs  to  improve  the 

21  recruiting,  organization,  training,  and  education  of  per- 

22  sound  employed  in  correctional  activities,  including  those 

23  of  probation,  parole,  and  rchal>ilitation;  a«4 

24  "(9)   provides  necessanj  arrangements  for  the  de- 
2,")  vclopment  and  operation  of  narcotic  trecdment  prof/rams 
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1  in  correctional  institution!;  and  facilities  and  in  connection 

2  with  probation  or  other  supervisori/  release  programs  for 

3  all  persons,  incarcerated  or  on  parole,  who  are  drug  ad- 

4  diets  or  drug  abuser's;  and 

5  ''(9)   (10)  complies  with  the  same  reciuirements  es- 

6  tabhshed  for   comprehensive    State   plans   under   para- 

7  gi-aphs    (1),    (3).    (4),    (5),    (7),    (8),    (9),    (10), 

8  (11),  and    (12)    of  section  303  of  this  title. 

9  "Sec.  454.  The  Administration  shall,  after  consultation 

10  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  by  regulation  prescribe 

11  basic  criteria  for  applicants  and  grantees  under  this  part. 

12  "7n  addition,  the  Administration  shaM  issue  guidelines 
.13  for  drug  treatment  programs  in  State  and  local  prisons  and 

14  for  those  to  which  persons  on  parole  are  assigned. 

15  "Sec.  455.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 

16  to  make  gi-ants  under  this  part  shall  be  allocated  by  the 

17  Administration  as  follows: 

18  "  (1)   rifty  per  centum  of  the  funds  shall  be  avail- 

19  able  for  grants  to  State  planning  agencies. 

20  "(2)    The  remaining  50  per  centum  of  the  funds 

21  may  be  made  available,  as  the  Administration  may  deter- 

22  mine,  to  State  planning  agencies,  units  of  general  local 

23  government,  or  combinations  of  such  units,  according  to 

24  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  the  Admin- 

25  istration  detennines  consistent  with  this  part. 
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1  Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under  this  part  may  be 

2  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project 

3  for  which  such  grant  is  made.  The  non-Federal  funding  of 

4  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  to  be  funded  by  a  grant 

5  under  this  section  shall  be  of  money  appropriated  in  the 
Q  aggregate  by  the  State  or  units  of  general  local  goveniment. 

7  No  funds  awarded  under  this  part  may  be  used  for  land 

8  acquisition. 

9  "(b)  If  the  Administration  deteraiines,  on  the  basis  of 
10  information  available  to  it  during  any  fiscal  year,  that  a  per- 
il tion  of  the  funds  granted  to  an  applicant  for  that  fiscal  year 

12  will  not  be  required  by  the  applicant  or  wUl  become  available 

13  by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section  509 

14  of  this  title,  that  portion  shall  be  available  for  reallocation 

15  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 

16  "Pabt  F— Administrative  Peovisions 

17  "Sec.  501.  The  Administration  is  authorized,  after  ap- 

18  propriate  consultation  with  representatives  of  States  and  units 

19  of  general  local  government,  to  establish  such  rules,  regula- 

20  tions,  and  procedures  as  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its 

21  functions,  and  are  consistent  with  the  stated  pui'pose  of  this 

22  title. 

23  "Sec  502.  The  Administration  may  delegate  to  any 

24  officer  or  official  of  the  Administration,  or,  with  the  approval 
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1  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  any  officer  of  the  Department  of 

2  Justice  such  functions  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

3  "Sec.  503.  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  specified 

4  in  this  title  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Administration  shall  not 

5  be  transferred  elsewhere  in  the  Department  of  Justice  unless 

6  specifically  hereafter  authorized  by  the   Congress. 

7  "Sec.  504.  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Admin- 

8  istration,  or  upon  authorization  of  the  Administration,  any 

9  member  thereof  or  any  hearing  examiner  assigned  to  or 

10  employed  by  the  Administration,  shall  have  the  power  to 

11  hold  hearings,     sign  and  issue  subpenas,  administer  oaths, 

12  examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence  at  any  place  in 

13  the  United  States  it  may  designate. 

14  "Sec.  505.  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

15  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 

IG  "'(55)   Administrator   of   Law   Enforcement   As- 

17  sistance.' 

18  "Sec.  500.  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

19  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 

20  "  *  (90)   Associate  Administrator  of  Law  Enforce- 

21  ment  Assistance.' 

22  "Sec.  507.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 

23  laws,  the  Administration  is  authorized  to  select,  appoint,  em- 

24  ploy,  and  fix  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
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1  including  hearing  examiners,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 

2  out  its  powers  and  duties  under  this  title. 

3  "Sec.    508.    The    Administration    is   authorized,    on    a 

4  reimbursalde  basis  when  appropriate,  to  use  the  available 

5  services,  equipment  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the  ])ei)art- 

6  ment  of  Justice  and  of  other  civilian  or  militar}'  agencies  and 

7  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  coop- 

8  erate  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  such  other  agencies 

9  and  instrumentalities  in  the  establishment  and  use  of  serv- 

10  ices,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the  Administra- 

11  tion.  The  Administration  is  further  aullidrized  to  confer  with 

12  and  avail   itsell'  of  the   cooperation,   services,   records,   and 

13  facilities  of  State,  municipal,  or  other  local  agencies,  and  to 

14  receive  and  utilize,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  property 

15  donated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes  of  testing  by  any 

16  other  Federal  agencies,  States,  units  of  general  local  govem- 

17  ment,  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  institutions 

18  of  higher  education,  or  individuals. 

19  "Sec.  509.  Whenever  the  Administration,  after  reason- 

20  able  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  applicant  or 

21  a  grantee  under  this  title,  finds  that,  with  respect  to  any 

22  payments  made  or  to  be  made  under  this  title,  there  is  a 

23  substantial  failure  to  comply  with — 

24  "(a)   the  provisions  of  this  title; 
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1  "(b)    regulations  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 

2  tion  under  this  title;  or 

3  "  (c)    a  plan   or  application  submitted  in  accord- 

4  ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

5  the  Administration  shall  notify  such  applicant  or  grantee 
G     that   further  payments   shall  not  be  made    (or  in  its  dis- 

7  cretion  that  further  payments  shall  not  be  made  for  activities 

8  in  which  there  is  such  failure ) ,  until  there  is  no  longer  such 

9  failure. 

10  "Sec.  510.    (a)    In  carrying  out  the  functions  vested 

11  by  this  title  in  the  Administration,  the  determination,  find- 

12  ings,  and  conclusions  of  the  Administration  shall  be  final  and 

13  conclusive  upon  all  applicants,  except  as  hereafter  provided. 
^  .  "  (b)  If  the  apphcation  has  been  rejected  or  an  ap- 
-.p.  plicant  has  been  denied  a  grant  or  has  had  a  grant,  or  any 
^r.  portion  of  a  grant,  discontinued,  or  has  been  given  a  grant 
^rj  in  a  lesser  amount  than  such  applicant  believes  appropriate 

under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Administration  shall 
^Q  notify  the  apphcant  or  grantee  of  its  action  and  set  forth 
^^  the  reason  for  the  action  taken.  Whenever  an  appUcant  or 
p^  grantee  requests  a  hearing  on  action  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
tration on  an  apphcation  or  a  gTant  the  Administration,  or 
any  authorized  officer  thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
^ .  hold  such  hearings  or  investigations  at  such  times  and  places 
,,_     as  the  Administration  deems  necessary,  following  appropri- 
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1  ate  and  adequate  notice  to  such  applicant;  and  the  findings 

2  of  fact  and  determinations  made  by  the  Administration  with 

3  respect  thereto  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  as  other- 

4  wise  provided  herein. 

5  *'  (c)   If  such  applicant  is  still  dissatisfied  with  the  find- 
G  ings  and  determinations  of  the  Administration,  following  the 

7  notice  and  hearing  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 

8  tion,  a  request  may  be  made  for  rehearing,  imder  such  regu- 

9  lations  and  procedures  as  the  Administration  may  estal)lish, 

10  and  such  applicant  shall  be  afTorded  an  opportunity  to  pre- 

11  sent  such  additional  inforaiation  as  ma}-  be  deemed  appro- 

12  priate  and  pertinent  to  the  matter  involved.  The  findings  and 

13  detenninations  of  the  iVdministration,  following  such  rehoar- 

14  ing,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties  conceliied, 

15  except  as  hereafter  provided. 

16  "Sec.  511.  (a)  If  any  applicant  or  grantee  is  dissatisfied 

17  with  the  Administration's  final  action  with  respect  to  the 

18  approval  of  its  application  or  j^lan  su])mittcd  under  this  title, 

19  or  any  applicant  or  grantee  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Admin- 

20  istration's  final  action  under  section  509  or  section  510,  such 

21  applicant  or  grantee  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 

22  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 

23  circuit  in  which  such  applicant  or  grantee  is  located  a  peti- 

24  tion  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 

25  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Ad- 
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1  ministration.  The  Administration  shall  thereupon  file  in  the 

2  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  action  of 

3  the  Administration  was  hased.  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 

4  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

5  "(b)  The  determinations  and  the  findings  of  fact  by  the 
(J  Administration,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 

7  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 

8  mand  the  case  to  the  Administration  to  take  further  evi- 

9  dence.   The  Administration  may  thereupon  make  new  or 

10  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous  action, 

11  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 

1 2  ings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  or  determinations 

13  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 

14  dence. 

15  "  (c)    Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  tlie  court  shall 

16  have  jurisdiction  to  afiirm  the  action  of  the  Administration  or 

17  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court 

18  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

19  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  section 

20  i3M  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

21  ''Sec.  512.  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  title,  the 

22  Administration  shall  cany  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 

23  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 

24  the  te«r  succeeding  fiscal  years  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

25  1975. 
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1  "Sec.  513.  To  insure  that  all  Federal  assistance  to  State 

2  and  local  programs  under  tliis  title  is  canied  out  in  a  coordi- 

3  nated  inaner,   the  Administration  is  authorized  to  request 

4  any  Federal  department  or  agency  to  supply  such  statistics, 

5  data,  program  reports,  and  other  material  as  the  Adminis- 

6  tration  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 

7  title.  Each  such  department  or  agency  is  authorized  to  co- 

8  operate  with  the  Administration  and,  to  the  extent  permitted 

9  l)y  law,  to  furnish  such  materials  to  the  Admmistration.  Any 

10  Federal  department  or  agency  engaged  in  administering  pro- 

11  grams  related  to  this  title  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 

12  ticable,  consult  with  and  seek  advice  from  the  Administration 

13  to  insure  fully  coordinated  efforts,  and  the  Administration 

14  shall  undertake  to  coordinate  such  efforts. 

15  "Sec.  514.  The  Administration  may  arrange  with  and 

16  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 

17  cies  for  the  performance  of  any  of  its  functions  under  this 

18  title. 

19  "Sec.  515.  The  Administration  is  authorized — 

20  "  (a)    to  conduct  evaluation  studies  of  the  programs 

21  and  activities  assisted  under  this  title; 

22  "  (b)   to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate 

23  statistics  and  other  information  on   the  condition   and 

24  progress  of  law^  enforcement  in  the  several  States;  and 

25  "  (e)   to  cooperate  with  and  render  technical  assist- 
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1  ance  to  States,  units  of  general  local  government,  com- 

2  binations  of  such  States  or  uait  units,  or  other  public  or 

3  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  in  matters 

4  relating  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

5  Funds  appropriated  for  the  pui'poses  of  this  section  may  be 

6  expended  by  grant  or  contract,  as  the  Administration  may 

7  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

8  "Sec.  516.  (a)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 

9  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 

10  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administration,  and  may  be 

11  used  to  pay  the  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses  of 

12  persons  attending  conferences  or  other  assemblages  notwith- 

13  standing  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled  'Joint 

14  resolution  to  prohibit  expenditure  of  any  moneys  for  housing, 

15  feeding,  or  transporting  conventions  or  meetings',  approved 

16  February  2,  1935  (31  U.S.C.  sec.  551). 

l*^  "(b)  Not  more  than  12  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 

18  priated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

19  title  may  be  used  within  any  one  State  except  that  this 

20  Hmitation  shall  not  apply  to  grants  made  pursuant  to  part  D. 

21  "Sec.  517.    (a)    The  Administration  may  procure  the 

22  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 

23  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  of  compensation 

24  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate 
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1  authorized  for  GS-18  ))y  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 

2  States  Code. 

'•->  "  (b)    The  Administration  is  authorized  to  appoint,  with- 

4  out  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  technical  or  other  ad- 

5  visory  committees  to  advise  the  Administration  wiili  respect 
()  to  the  administration  of  this  title  as  it  deems  necessary.  Mem- 

7  hei-s  of  those  committcMs  not  otlieiwisc  in  the  employ  of  |]n' 

8  United  States,  while  engaged  in  advising  the  Administration 

9  or  attending  meetings  of  the  connnittees,  shall  he  compen- 

10  sated  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administration  but  not  to  ex- 

11  ceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18 

12  by  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and 

13  while  away  from  home  or  regular  place  of  business  thc}^  may 
1-1  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
15  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  such  title  5  for 
IG  pel-sons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intennittently. 

17  "Sec.  518.    (a)   Nothing  contained  in  this  title  or  any 

18  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 

19  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 

20  finy  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  any  police  force 

21  or  any  other  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agency  of 

22  any  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

23  "  (b)  (1)  No  person  in  any  State  shall  on  the  ground  of 

24  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  partici- 

25  pation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
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1  crimination  under  any  program  or  activity  funded  in  whole 

2  or  in  part  with  funds  made  available  under  this  title. 

3  "  (2)   Whenever  the  Administration  determines  that  a 

4  State  government  or  any  unit  of  general  local  government  has 

5  failed  to  comply  with  subsection    (b)  (1)    or  an  applicable 

6  regulation,  it  shall  notify  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 

7  of  the  noncompliance  and  shall  request  the  chief  executive 

8  to  secure  compliance.  If  within  sixty  days  after  such  notifi- 

9  cation  the  chief  executive  fails  or  refuses  to  secure  compli- 

10  ance,  the  Administration  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  func- 

11  tions  provided  in  section  509  of  this  title,  and  is  authorized — 

12  "(A)    to  institute  an  appropriate  civil  action; 

13  "(B)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pursuant 

14  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964   (42  U.S.C. 

15  2000d) ; or 

IG  "  (C)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  provided 

17  by  law. 

18  "  {^)    Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to 

19  believe  that  a  State  government  or  unit  of  local  government 

20  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in  violation  of  the  pro- 

21  visions  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 

22  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  district  court 

23  for  such  rehef  as  may  be  appropriate,  including  injunctive 

24  relief. 

25  "Sec.  519.  On  or  before  December  31  of  each  year,  the 
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1  Administration  shall  report  to  the   President   and  to   the 

2  Congress  on  activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 

3  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

4  "Sec.   520.   There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

5  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  each  part  of 

6  this  title,  hut  such  sums  in  the  aggregate  shall  not  exceed 

7  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 

8  $1,000,000,000  for  eaeh  meeee^i^  feeal  yeai=  through  th^ 

9  feeal  year  eftdiftg  Jtwe  SO7  iOT^  the  fiscal  year  ending 

10  June  30,  1975.  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may 

11  remain  available  for  obligation  imtil  expended.  Beginning  in 

12  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  in  each  fiscal  year 

13  thereafter  there  shall  be  allocated  for  the  pui-poses  of  part  E 

14  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 

15  amount  allocated  for  the  purposes  of  part  0. 

16  "Sec.  521.   (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 

17  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Administration  shall 

18  prescribe,  including  records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 

19  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 

20  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  con- 

21  nection  with  which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and 

22  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 

23  taking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 

24  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

25  "(b)   The  Administration  and  the  Comptroller  General 
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1  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  repre- 

2  sentatives,  shall  have  access  for  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 

3  nations  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 

4  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants  received  under  this 

5  title. 

6  "(c)    The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  all 

7  recipients  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  whether  by  direct 

8  grant  or  contract  from  the  Administration  or  by  subgrant  or 

9  subcontract  from  primary  grantees  or  contractors  of  the  Ad- 

10  ministration. 

11  "Sec.  522.  Section  204  (a)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 

12  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of   1966  is  amended 

13  by  inserting  'law  enforcement  facilities,'  immediately  after 

14  'transportation  facilities,'. 

15  "Sec.  523.  Any  funds  made  available  under  parts  B,  C, 

16  and  E  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  which  are  not  obligated  by  a 

17  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government  may  be  used  to 

18  provide  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or 

19  project.   The  non-Federal  share   of  the  cost  of  any  such 

20  program  or  project  shall  be  of  money  appropriated  in  the 

21  aggregate  by  the  State  or  units  of  general  local  government. 

22  "Sec.  524.    (a)    Except  as  provided  by  Federal  law 

23  other  than  this  title,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 

24  Government,  nor  any  recipient  of  assistance  under  the  pro- 

25  visions  of  this  title — 
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1  ''  (1)    skttH  «t^  m^y  infornifltion  furnished  by  afty 

2  privnto  porson  under  tkis  title  fef  any  purpose  other  tfeaa 

3  te  earry  etrt  the  provisions  ef  this  titles  ef 

4  ''  (2)-  shaH  re^^ai  te  afty  fierson^  other  thatt  to  carry 

5  tHtt  the  provisions  et  tlnw  iitk'j  H«y  intornuition  furnished 

6  under  the  title  and  identitiahk'  to  any  speeilie  private 

7  i>erson  f«rH-it*hittg  stteh  information. 

8  .s/m//   ?/.s7'  o/'  rcreaJ  a)iy   researcJt   or  sfalislicnl   informnfion 

9  fiiniislicd  under  tJiis  lilJe  hi/  an//  person  and  idenfifiahJe  to 

10  rini/  speeiflc  pricote  person  for  an;/  /in r pose  other  than   the 

11  pnr/iose  for  irJiicJi  it   iras  ohialned  in   aecordanee   irifh   fJiis 

12  title. 

13  Copies  of  such  iiifornialion  shall  be  innnune  from  leg-al  proc- 

14  ess,  and  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  person  furnish- 

15  ing  such  information,  be  admitted  ns  evidence  or  used  for  any 

16  purpose  in  any  action,  suit,  or  other  judicial  or  administra- 

17  five  proceedings. 

18  "  (b)    Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

19  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  thereunder,  shall 

20  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  in  addition  to  any  other 

21  penalty  imposed  l)y  law. 

22  'Tart  G — Definitions 

23  "Sec.  601.  As  used  in  this  title— 

24  "  (a)  'Law  enforcement  and  ciiminal  justice'  means  any 

25  activity  pertaining  to  crime  prevention,  control  or  reduction 
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1  or  the  enforcement  of  the  cruninal  law,  inchiding,  but  not 

2  Hmited  to  pohce  efforts  to  prevent,  control,  or  reduce  crime 

3  or  to  apprehend  criminals,  activities  of  comls  having  criminal 

4  jurisdiction   and   related   agencies     (including   prosecutorial 

5  and  defender  services),  activities  of  coiTections,  probation, 

6  or  parole  authorities,  and  programs  relating  to  the  preven- 

7  tion,  control,  or  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency  or  narcotic 

8  addiction. 

9  "(b)   'Organized  crime'  means  the  unlawful  activities  of 

10  the  meml)ers  of  a  highly  organized,  disciplined  association 

11  engaged  in  supplying  illegal  goods  and  services,  including 

12  but  not  limited  to  gambling,  prostitution,  loan  sharking,  nar- 

13  cotics,  labor  racketeering,  and  other  unlawful  activities  of 

14  members  of  such  organizations. 

15  "(c)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
IQ  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Eico, 
17  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

jg  "  (d)    'Unit  of  general  local  government'  means  any  city, 

19  county,  township,  town,  borough,  parish,  village,  or  other 

20  general  purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  an  Indian 

21  tribe  which  performs  law  enforcement  functions  as  deter- 
29.  mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or,  for  the  purpose  of 

23  assistance  eligibility,  any  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

24  government  or  the  United  States  Government  performing 

25  law  enforcement  functions  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
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1  and  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  activities  of 

2  such  agencies  may  be  used  to  provide  the  non-Federal  share 

3  of  the  cost  of  programs  or  projects  funded  under  this  title; 

4  provided,  hovs^ever,  that  such  assistance  eligibility  of  any 

5  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  for  the  sole 

6  purpose  of  facihtating  the  transfer  of  criminal  jurisdiction 

7  from  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 

8  lumbia  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 

9  suant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 

10  Procedure  Act  of  1970. 

11  "(e)  'Combination' as  applied  to  States  or  units  of  gen- 

12  eral  local  government  means  any  grouping  or  joining  together 

13  of  such  States  or  units  for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  develop- 

14  ing,  or  implementing  a  law  enforcement  plan. 

15  "  (f)   'Construction'  means  the  erection,  acquisition,  ex- 

16  pansion,  or  repair   (but  not  including  minor  remodeling  or 

17  nunor  repairs)  of  new  or  existing  buildings  or  other  physical 

18  facilities,  and  the  acquisition  or  installation  of  initial  equip- 

19  ment  therefor. 

20  "  (g)   'State  organized  crime  prevention  council'  means 

21  a  council  composed  of  not  more  than  seven  persons  estab- 

22  hshed  pursuant  to  State  law  or  estaWished  by  the  chief 

23  executive  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  or  an 

24  existmg  agency  so  designated,  which  council  shall  be  broadly 

25  representative  of  law  enforcement  officials  within  such  State 
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1  and  whose  members  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  experience 

2  shall   be  knowledgeable  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 

3  organized  crime. 

4  "  (h)  'Metropolitan  area'  means  a  standard  metropolitan 

5  statistical  area  as  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

6  subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as 

7  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

8  "  (i)    'Public  agency'  means  any  State,  unit  of  local  gov- 

9  ernment,  combination  of  such  States  or  units,  or  any  depart- 

10  ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

11  "  (j)    'Institution  of  higher  education'  means  any  such 

12  institution  as  defined  by  section  501  (a)    1201(a)    of  the 

13  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965   (^  ^tetr  4^^  20  U.S.C. 

14  1141(a)),    subject,    however,    to    such    modifications    and 

15  extensions    as    the    Administration    may    determine    to    be 

16  appropriate. 

17  "  (k)    'Community    service   officer'    means   any    citizen 

18  with   the   capacity,   motivation,   integrity,   and   stability   to 

19  assist  in  or  perform  police  work  but  who  may  not  meet  ordi- 

20  nary  standards  for  employment  as  a  regular  police  officer 

21  selected  from  the  immediate  locality  of  the  pohce  department 

22  of  which  he  is  to  be  a  part,  and  meeting  such  other  qualifica- 

23  tions  promulgated  in  regulations  pursuant  to  section  501  as 

24  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  appropriate  to  fur- 

25  ther  the  purposes  of  section  301  (b)  (7)  and  this  Act. 
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1  "  (1)  The  term  'correctional  institution  or  facility'  means 

l_)  any  place  for  the  confinement  or  rehabilitation  of  juvenile 

3  offenders  or  individuals  charged  with  or  convicted  of  criminal 

4  offenses. 

5  "(m)   The  term  'comprehensive'  means  that  the  plan 
(j  must  be  a  total  and  integrated  analysis  of  the  problems  re- 

7  garding-  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice   system 

8  within  the  State;  goals,  priorities,  and  standards  must  be 

9  established  in  the  plan  and  the  plan  must  address  methods, 

10  organization,  and  operation  performance,  physical  and  human 

11  resources  necessaiy  to  accomplish  c)-imc  prevention,  identifi- 

12  cation,  detection,  and  apprehension  of  suspectST-tbe;  adjudi- 

13  cation  ftfi4  ;  custodial  treatment  of  suspects  and  offenders,  and 

14  institutional  and  noninstitutional  rehalnlitative  measures. 

15  "Part  H— Criminal  Penalties 

16  "Sec.   651.   Whoever   embezzles,    willfully   misapplies, 

17  steals,  or  obtain  ohtoins  by  fraud  or  attempts  to  embezzle,  wil- 
Ig  fully  misapply,  steal,  or  o))tain  l)y  fraud  any  funds,  assets,  or 

19  property  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  or 

20  other  form  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this  title,  whether  re- 

21  ceived   directly   or  indirectly  from   the   Administration,    or 

22  whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  retains  such  funds,  assets,  or 

23  property  with  intent  to  convert,  such  funds,  assets,  or  prop- 

24  erty  to  his   use   or  gain,   knowing   such   funds,   assets,    or 

25  property  have  been  embezzled,  willfully  misapplied,  stolen. 
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1  or  obtained  by  fraud,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 

2  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

3  "Sec.  652.  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies, 

4  conceals,  or  covers  up  by  trick,  scheme,  or  device,  any  ma- 
T)  terial  fact  in  any  appHcation  for  assistance  submitted  pur- 

6  suant  to  this  title  or  in  any  records  required  to  be  maintained 

7  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 

8  the  provisions  of  section   1001   of  title   18,   United  States 

9  Code. 

10  "Sec.  fi5.3.  An}'  law  enforcement  and  crimhial  pisfice 

11  program  or  project  underwiitten,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any 

12  grant,  or  contract  or  cither  form  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this 

13  title,  whether  received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Ad- 
11  ministration,   shall  bo  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 

15  371  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

16  "Part  I — Attorney  General's  Annual  Report  on 

17  Federal  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 

18  TicE  Activities 

19  "Sec.  670.  The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation  with  the 

20  appropriate  officials  in  the  agencies  involved,  within  ninety 

21  days  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the 

22  President  and  to  the  Congress  an  Annual  Report  on  Federal 

23  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Activities 
21  setting  forth  the  programs  conducted,  expenditures  made. 
25  results  achieved,  plans  developed,  and  problems  discovered 
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1  in  the  operations  and  coordination  of  the  various  Federal 

2  assistance  programs  relating  to  crime  prevention  and  control, 

3  including,  but  not  hmited  to,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 

4  vention  and  Control  Act   of   1968,   the  Narcotics  Addict 

5  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1968,  the  (Jun  Control  Act  of  1968,  the 

6  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964,  title  XI  of  the  Organized 

7  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970    (relating  to  the  regulation  of 

8  explosives) ,  and  title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crune  Control  and 

9  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968   (relating  to  wiretapping  and  elec- 

10  tronic  surveillance) .". 

11  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

12  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  following : 

13  "  (90)    Associate  Administrator  of  Law  Enf orce- 
in ment  Assistance  (2) .". 

1^  (b)    Section  5316  of  title  5,   United  States  Code,   is 

1^  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

^'  ''(131)    (133)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Law 

^°  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.". 

^^  Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 

20  effect  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 


97-296   O  -  73  -  10 
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[Staff  note.  -  Following  is  the  text  of  legislation 
now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  to  extend  the  program 
for  one  year:] 

Calendar  No.  176 

93d  congress  ^         1  /\0/\ 

1ST  Session  J^^      1  JI OU 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  31,1973 

Mr.  ]\1cClellan  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hrxjska)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  calendar 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

of  1968. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  part  F  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 

4  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1908,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 

5  follows: 

6  Sec.  2.  Section  512  of  part  F  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 

7  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "five"  therein  and  insert- 

8  ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "six". 

9  Sec.  3.  Section  520  of  part  F  of  title  I  of  such  Act  is 

10  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

11  "Sec.    520.    There   is   authorized   to    be   appropriated 
II 
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1  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

2  Funds  appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  im- 

3  til  expended.  Beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

4  1972,  and  in  each  of  the  following  two  fiscal  years  there 

5  shall  be  allocated  for  the  purposes  of  part  E  an  amount 
G  equal  to  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated 
7  for  the  purposes  of  part  C. 
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The  next  to  last  bill  is  included  in  the  form  approved  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  State  of  California  who  has  a  proposal  of  his  own  which  he 
has  introduced,  and  which  he  champions.  He  will  now  testify  in  his 
own  way  in  support  of  his  views  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Senator  Tunney. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  V.  TTJNNEY,  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  the  Chair  has  given  me  to 
testify  today.  I  know  the  constraints  of  time  that  you  are  operating 
under  during  these  hearings  and  the  fact  that  you  have  given  me  this 
opportunity  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for  beginning  to 
explore  this  very  important  subject  of  the  present  structure  and 
operations  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  The 
committee  has  before  it  a  number  of  bills  relating  to  this  matter,  one 
of  which  is  S.  1497,  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1973,  wliich  I  introduced  in  March  of  this  year. 

S.  1497  is  the  product  of  many  hours  of  talking  and  listening  to 
policemen,  sheriffs,  judges,  DA's,  prison  officials,  and  many  others  in 
my  State  of  California,  here  in  Washintgon,  and  elsewhere  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  our  system  of  justice.  These  sessions  have  taught 
me  much  about  the  needs  and  priorities  of  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession and  how  the  LE AA  is  responding  to  these  needs. 

One  conclusion  emerges  clearly  from  these  meetings :  For  LEAA  to 
function  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  the  red  tape  must  be  eliminated. 
The  funding  mechanisms  must  be  streamlined.  The  money  must  start 
going  directly  to  the  local  agencies. 

The  reasoning  of  these  individuals,  all  respected  and  experienced 
professionals  of  the  law  enforcement  field,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

LEAA  is  choking  on  its  own  paperwork.  It  is  bogged  down  by  layer 
upon  layer  of  needless  bureaucracy  and  involved  in  the  wasted  motion 
of  processing  grants  through  three,  four,  and  five  tiers  of  Govern- 
ment, with  no  discernible  benefit  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  public, 
through  the  red  tape. 

I  am  not  saying  that  LEAA  has  not  been  very  beneficial  to  law 
enforcement,  but  the  red  tape  certainly  has  not  been  at  all  beneficial. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  urgent  problems  go  unsolved,  crime  rates  keep 
rising  while  the  municipal  or  county  officials  who  know  their  com- 
munities best  have  little  to  do  with  the  decisions  about  how  the  moneys 
will  be  allocated.  Court  systems  with  their  very  heavy  growing  calen- 
dars, cannot  take  the  necessary  first  step  to  unclog  the  machinery.  The 
smaller  law  enforcement  agencies  which  lacked  the  planning  expertise 
are  unable  to  compete  on  an  equitable  basis  with  the  larger  depart- 
ments. Allocations  which  could  free  up  police  to  perform  the  more 
critical  crime  detection  and  control  functions  by  training  civilians  to 
take  over  some  of  the  less  technical  assignments  have  not  materialized. 

We  may  be  writing  out  of  our  grant  formulas  and  our  delivery  sys- 
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terns  those  people  who  are  most  competent  to  decide  what  is  needed 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  community.  In  so  doing,  we  may 
be  complicating  our  task,  and  while  the  LEAA  is  presently  seeking  to 
address  itself  to  some  of  these  problems,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  going 
far  enough. 

Therefore,  as  my  principal  objective,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  seek  to  eliminate  some  of  these  wasteful  delays  and  get  the 
money  directly  to  where  it  is  needed,  to  be  spent  by  those  who  best 
know  how.  And  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  parenthetically,  that  this 
rhetoric  sounds  very  similar  to  the  rhetoric  used  by  the  President  and 
his  spokesmen,  when  we  were  talking  about  our  revenue  sharing  last 
year  at  the  time  that  we  passed  the  bill  and,  in  effect,  this  is  what  my 
proposal  is,  revenue  sharing. 

In  a  nutshell  my  bill  would  unfold  in  two  phases,  and  would  seek 
during  phase  1  to  eliminate  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  involved  in 
applying  for  funds  over  the  period  extending  from  January  1  of 
next  year,  when  the  legislation  would  take  effect  through  July  of 
1975. 

At  that  point,  phase  2  would  go  into  effect,  requiring  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  directly  to  county  and  to  local  governments. 

During  the  first  phase,  application  formulas  would  be  standardized 
and  LEAA  would  have  to  act  upon  all  applications  for  grants  within 
60  days,  and  this  is  most  important.  The  National  Institute,  the  under- 
utilized research  and  development  of  LEAA,  would  be  asked  to  stand- 
ardize its  evaluation  procedures  and  recommend  the  adaptation  of 
successful  law  enforcement  programs  from  one  community  to  another. 

The  institute  would  also  provide  assistance  to  smaller  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  which  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  drafting 
grant  applications. 

Another  major  feature  of  my  bill  is  the  provision  for  direct  grants 
to  police  officers  and  other  law  enforcement  officials  interested  in  gain- 
ing further  education.  They,  themselves,  could  choose  the  universities 
and  colleges  which  would  best  serve  their  professional  needs. 

My  bill  would  also  provide  Federal  credit  fimding  which,  in  effect, 
would  reimburse  cities,  counties,  and  States  that  undertake  imagina- 
tive, effective  programs.  Such  activities  might  include  improved  train- 
ing programs,  juvenile  delinquency  control,  a  more  effective 
rehabilitation  program,  or  successful  efforts  to  curb  organized  crimes. 
These  steps,  hopefully,  would  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  pressures 
to  be  eliminated  in  phase  2  beginning  in  July  1975,  thereafter,  75 
percent  of  all  LEAA  funds  would  be  distributed  to  local  jurisdic- 
tions and  to  States  which  would  then  pass  them  on  to  smaller  counties 
and  cities. 

My  bill  as  written  establishes  a  population  formula  of  over  100,000 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  under  this  section.  However,  certain  com- 
munities in  my  own  State  of  California  have  voiced  some  reservations 
about  this  figure  and  it  is  always  possible  that  a  number  of  States 
might  stand  to  receive  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  funds  as  well 
if  this  formula  is  retained. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  I  am  not  wedded  to  this  number  and 
I  would  welcome  the  suggestions  of  this  subcommittee  as  to  how  this 
formula  might  be  altered  to  give  all  recipients  an  equitable  share. 
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The  remaining  25  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  retained  by  LEAA 
itself  to  be  allocated  among  vital  programs  such  as  extra  money  for 
high  crime  areas,  continuation  of  credit  funding  for  successful  inno- 
vative programs,  continuation  of  law  enforcement  education  programs, 
and  upgrading  of  the  reporting  functions  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Institute. 

One  additional  feature  of  major  significance  is  built  into  phase  2, 
in  recognition  of  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  law  enforcement.  My 
legislation  would  require  recipients  to  spend  at  least  10  percent  of  their 
LEAA  funds  on  each  of  the  following : 

Law  enforcement,  the  courts,  juvenile  justice,  corrections  and  plan- 
ning, and  no  more  than  40  percent  in  any  one  of  those  fields.  If  a  city 
could  not  make  use  of  these  funds,  then  they  would  be  channeled  to 
the  next  highest  unit  of  government  having  such  jurisdiction  for  that 
particular  fuction. 

And  I  am  thinking  in  that  respect  that  the  courts  would  be  as  an 
example,  where  most  local  jurisdictions  might  have  a  police  force 
but  not  a  court  system. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  subcommittee  seriously  entertains  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  present  program,  and  I  can  sympathize  with  that,  with 
the  June  30  funding  expiration  rapidly  approaching  and  quick  action 
is  needed  to  continue  the  basic  action  of  the  program. 

I  would,  nonetheless,  strongly  urge  that  the  following  minimum 
changes  be  made  to  become  effective  in  fiscal  1974. 

One,  approval  of  grant  applications  should  be  expedited  and  I  have 
suggested  that  this  be  accomplished  within  60  days  of  submission  and 
I  think  this  is  a  very  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Two,  ongoing  program  evaluation  by  the  Institute  should  be  insti- 
tuted and  uniform  standards  established  leading  to  elimination  of 
ineffectual  programs  and  duplication  of  the  good  ones. 

Three,  the  law  enforcement  education  program  is  already  a  part 
of  LEAA,  and  I  am  only  asking  that  its  goals  be  strengthened  by 
providing  direct  grants  to  individuals. 

I  would  finally  urge  that  a  much  more  comprehensive  overhaul  and 
remodeling  of  the  entire  LEAA  program  along  the  lines  of  S.  1497 
be  contemplated  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  thereafter.  I  view  such  actions 
as  a  prerequisite  for  continuation  of  an  effective  crime-fighting  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  have  additional  hearings  soon  to 
give  the  most  careful  and  thorough  study  to  the  actions  which  my  bill 
recommends,  as  well  as  to  any  other  bills  on  this  subject  before  the 
committee. 

I  think  that  the  proposals  I  have  outlined  represent  the  considered 
thought  of  the  majority  of  law  enforcement  officers  and  law  enforce- 
ment specialists  who  want  to  see  constructive  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program. 

I  would  make  one  further  point.  At  a  time  when  our  institutions  of 
justice  are  being  severely  tested,  and  when  public  confidences  in  the 
processes  of  government  have  been  badly  eroded,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Congress  undertake  these  vital  reforms. 

I  hope  that  we  can  accept  this  challenge  and  that  this  committee 
will  give  careful  thought  to  the  legislation  which  I  have  proposed. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  views  on  the  LEAA  program  and  my  bill. 
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Senator  Hruska.  We  appreciate  your  appearance  here  today,  Sena- 
tor Tunney. 

It  is  a  very  laudable  end  to  which  you  address  yourself.  The  question 
of  whether  the  means  suggested  will  be  employed  is  an  open  one. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  might  just  point  out  finally,  that  I  did  outline  this  proposal  be- 
fore a  convention  of  district  attorneys  that  met  in  my  State  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  represented  the  district  attorneys  from  all  over  the 
country  and  I  outlined  in  some  detail  my  proposal  about  3  or  4  months 
ago,  shortly  after  I  had  introduced  it,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the 
district  attorneys  who  disagreed  with  the  basic  thrust  of  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  afterward,  I  must  have  had  at  least  40  come 
up  to  me.  It  was  almost  like  a  receiving  line  and  they  said  that  they 
thought  that  the  goals  that  we  were  addressing  in  the  legislation 
were  excellent,  and  they  felt  that  this  was  the  way  that  the  program 
should  be  directed. 

So,  maybe  if  the  subcommittee  could  solicit  the  views  of  some  of 
the  district  attorneys  around  the  country  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
insofar  as  giving  a  broader  view  of  the  legislation  that  I  propose, 
broader  than  just  my  own  statements  in  support  of  it. 

Senator  Hruska.  Might  I  inquire  whether  your  remarks  to  that 
body  were  formal  so  that  they  could  be  incorporated  in  the  record? 

Senator  Tunney,  Yes ;  they  were. 

Senator  Hruska.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  them. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hruska.  And  the  fact  that  the  district  attorneys  support 
your  views  is  testimony  to  your  persuasiveness. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  didn't  say  that  they  all  did.  I  just  said  that 
I  did  not  have  anyone  say  that  they  did  not.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  8, 1913. 
Hon.  John  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  happy  to  submit  for  the  record  as  requested  a 
copy  of  the  statement  which  I  delivered  before  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association  in  Los  Angeles  on  March  6. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Subcommittee  in  order 
to  testify  on  my  proposed  legislation,  S.  1497  and  I  look  forward  to  reviewing 
any  written  questions  which  any  Committee  member  might  have  with  respect 
to  my  bill. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tunnet, 

U.S.  Senator. 

A  New  Strategy  in  the  War  on  Crime 
(By  Senator  John  V.  Tunney) 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  be  with  you  today. 

For  the  past  six  months,  I  have  been  developing  far-reaching  legislation  I'd 
like  to  discuss  with  you.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  describe 
publicly  and  in  some  detail  what  I  propose  to  call  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1973. 
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The  purpose  of  this  act  is  simply,  but  I  believe  fundamental  to  improving 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  nation.  It  can  be 
tersely  summarized :  To  reorganize  the  law  enforcement  assistance  administra- 
tion and  to  bring  increased  Federal  funds  directly  into  local  communities  for 
the  fight  against  crime. 

The  headquarters  for  combating  crime  is  in  your  hometown — not  in  some 
distant  marble  edifice  in  Washington,  D.C. 

To  be  sure,  crime  is  a  national  phenomenon,  and  the  funds  in  our  cities 
and  counties  must  be  supplemented  with  Federal  dollars  if  we're  to  curb  and, 
hopefully,  to  control  the  shocking  increase  in  crime  across  our  land  in  recent 
years. 

LEAA  has  been  a  helpful  tool  in  that  effort,  but  it  is  strangling  in  red  tape; 
and  money  that  might  be  used  on  the  street  or  in  our  courts  or  jails  or  rehabili- 
tation programs  is  gobbled  up  by  an  expanding  bureaucracy. 

Basically,  my  legislation  would  reform  LEAA  in  two  fundamental  steps : 
(one)  a  phase-out.  over  the  next  year  and  a  half,  of  present  grantsmanship 
and  other  bureaucratic  procedures  and  (two)  the  funneling  of  funds  directly 
to  county  and  city  governments. 

This  legi.slation  is  the  product  of  hours  of  meetings  with  California  police 
chiefs,  sheriffs,  judges,  D.A.'s,  prison  oflBcials  and  others  concerned  with  our 
system  of  justice. 

Meetings  with  police  oflScials  were  held  in  Los  Angeles,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Riverside,  San  Diego  and  Sacramento,  and  the  complaints  were 
universal  and  blistering  about  how  LEAA  was  choking  on  its  own  paperwork. 

These  meetings — and  they  were  extraordinarily  helpful  to  me — confirmed 
my  resolve,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to  initiate  major 
and  lasting  reform  of  LEAA. 

The  criticism  of  LEAA  by  penologists  and  sociologists  was  just  as  hard- 
knuckled  as  that  of  the  men  from  the  patrol  cars. 

Not  all  the  criticism  can  be  overcome  by  new  legislation,  and  not  all  apply 
equally  in  all  States.  Some — and  California  clearly  is  one — have  made  consider- 
able strides  in  improving  their  enforcement,  judicial  and  penal  systems.  None- 
theless, what  I  have  learned  from  the  lawmen  and  the  lawmakers  with  whom 
I've  worked  on  LEAA  legislation,  convinces  me  that  broad  national  reform  is 
necessary,  and  that  major  criticisms  must  be  attacked. 

Essentially,  these  can  be  summarized  as  follows  :  LEAA  has  layered  itself  with 
tiers  of  bureaucracy  from  locality,  region.  State,  to  Washington,  D.C,  and  it 
has  proliferated  grants  without  being  able  to  distinguish  those  that  have  really 
been  effective. 

Furthermore,  it's  really  not  done  much  to  help  energize  our  courts  or  provide 
more  effective  justice  for  young,  first-time  offenders. 

Nor  has  it  helped  smaller  police  departments  use  manpower  more  effectively 
through  the  employment  of  civilians  to  replace  patrolmen  in  desk  jobs. 

And,  because  of  all  the  strata  of  agencies  and  commissions,  politics  has  been 
able  to  intrude  itself  in  deciding,  in  some  cases  at  least,  who  gets  what. 

Favoritism  has  no  place  in  law  enforcement.  Nor,  I  want  to  emphasize,  does 
partisan  politics,  and  it's  for  that  reason,  if  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  so  scrupulously  has  questioned  L.  Patrick  Gray  about 
his  qualifications  to  be  Director  of  the  FBI. 

If  the  FBI — or  any  unit  of  law  enforcement  for  that  matter— becomes  a 
political  tool,  then  this  country  has  taken  a  long,  hobnailed  step  toward  the 
terror  of  Orwell's  1984. 

The  best  way  that  law  enforcement  remains  impartial  and  just,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  assure  that  the  major  decisions  affecting  police  and  our  judicial  system  are 
made  at  the  local  level  where  the  average  citizen  can  most  effectively  make 
himself  heard. 

Essentially,  that's  what  my  LEAA  reforms  are  all  about. 

My  act  would  provide  that  the  bulk  of  LEAA  funds  would,  after  July  1,  1975, 
go  directly  to  the  boards  of  supervisors  and  city  councils  of  larger  counties  and 
cities.  They,  on  their  own,  would  be  able  to  use  those  funds  in  ways  best  suited  to 
meet  their  local  and  individual  problems  in  protecting  the  lives,  the  property  and 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans. 

My  act  would  go  into  effect  on  January  1st  of  next  year,  and  the  period  between 
then  and  the  date  in  1975  should  provide  suflScient  transition  to  phase-out  the 
red-tape  and  to  perfect  the  funding  procedures. 
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Initially,  for  the  first  year,  the  act  would  duplicate  the  present  appropriation, 
$850  million,  but  will  provide  an  additional  5  percent  a  year  over  the  next  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  Congress  then  could  review  and,  if  necessary, 
revise  the  program. 

There  would  be  a  minimum  of  Federal  strings,  and  those  specified  in  the  law 
principally  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  sound  auditing  of  the  funds 
and  of  improved  review  and  reporting  to  all  agencies  of  particular  local  programs 
of  imusual  promise  and  effectiveness. 

More  specifically,  here's  how  my  legislation  would  work. 

Phase  I,  the  transitional  period,  beginning  next  January,  would  include  the 
following  reforms : 

(1)  Disbursing  units  within  LEAA  must  act  on  applications  for  grants  within 
60  days.  This  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  delay  and  procrastination.  Application  forms 
can  be  standardized  for  expeditious  action. 

(2)  Get  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice, 
arm  of  LEAA,  to  standardize  its  evaluation  procedures  so  that  local  programs 
can  be  held  to  a  common  measure  and  the  better  ones  recommended  to  other 
communities. 

(3)  Require  the  Institute  to  provide  assistance  to  smaller,  local  agencies  in 
drafting  grant  applications. 

(4)  Improve  the  law  enforcement  education  program  by  (a)  providing  direct 
grants  to  officers  so  they  can  choose  the  universities  that  will  best  serve  their 
professional  needs  and  by  (b)  providing  funds  to  colleges  and  universities  to 
encourage  curricula  in  criminal  justice  planning.  The  Administration,  I  under- 
stand, may  try  to  eliminate  LEEP,  which,  to  me,  would  be  a  senseless  setback 
in  efforts  to  provide  better  training  and  background  to  men  and  women  in  law 
enforcement. 

(5)  Provide  Federal  credit  funding  to  programs  that  otherwise  are  not  fed- 
erally assisted  but  that  prove  themselves  extraordinarily  effective.  In  other 
words.  States  and  communities  would  be  repaid  for  imaginative  programs.  My 
legislation  would  not  spell  out  what  these  would  be,  but  they  could  include 
improved  training  programs,  statewide  crackdowns  in  organized  crime,  more 
effective  rehabilitation  programs. 

(6)  Prohibit  persons  on  various  LEAA  disbursing  units  from  passing  on  their 
own  grants.  This  should  help  eliminate  much  of  the  internal  politicking  in 
these  units. 

(7)  Make  it  clear  that  Congress  intended  that  planning  could  be  done  at  the 
regional  and  not  exclusively  at  the  State  level.  This  already  has  been  imple- 
mented in  California,  but  other  States  apparently  have  hesitated,  probably 
because  of  ambiguities  in  the  law. 

These  preceding  seven  points  are  but  stepping  stones  to  the  more  significant 
phase  II  that  would  begin  July  1,  1975.  and  would  funnel  most  LEAA  funds 
directly  to  local  governments. 

Here's  how  phase  II  would  work. 

(1)  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  LEAA  funds  would  be  given  to  local  juris- 
dictions of  more  than  100,000  population  and  to  states  for  distribution  to  smaller 
counties  and  cities.  Allocation  would  be  proportional  to  population. 

(2)  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  retained  by  LEAA  itself  to  be 
divided  among  four  vital  programs— first,  extra  money  for  high-crime  areas; 
second,  continuation  of  credit  funding  for  successful  innovative  programs ;  third, 
continuation  of  the  law  enforcement  education  program;  and  fourth,  for  an 
improved  national  institute  to  carry  on  its  review  and  reporting  functions. 

(3)  In  order  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  are  used  to  affect  all  aspects  of 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of  justice,  my  legislation  would  require 
recipients  to  spend  at  least  10  percent  of  their  LEAA  funds  on  each  of  the 
following— law  enforcement,  the  courts,  juvenile  justice,  corrections  and  plan- 
ning: and  no  more  than  40  percent  in  any  one  of  those  fields.  If  one  of  those 
fields  weren't  administered  by  a  city,  then  funds  would  go  to  the  county  or 
the  next  higher  level  of  government  that  might  have  jurisdiction.  Corrections 
might  be  such  a  field.  . 

(4)  Recipients  would  be  required  to  publish  statements  on  objectives  and  use 

of  funds.  .  ^  .     ^,    .  1       1 

(5)  Additionally,  recipients  would  be  required  to  maintain  their  own  level 
of  financing  for  law  enforcement. 

(6)  The  legislation,  of  course,  would  be  placed  under  Title  VI  of  the  Livil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  so  that  discriminatory  programs  are  excluded  from  funding. 

Together  phase  I  and  phase  II  will  slice  through  redtape  and  give  local 
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communities  more  money  to  set  their  own  priorities  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
It  will  be  up  to  them — not  some  towering  hierarchy  of  bureaucracy — to  decide 
whether  they'll  put  more  men  on  the  beat  or  more  judges  on  the  bench ;  or 
improve  legal  assistance  or  experiment  with  work-furlough  programs  for  jail 
inmates. 

Under  my  program,  California,  which  now  gets  approximately  $56  million 
through  LEAA,  will  get  at  least  $70  million  in  the  first  year  of  phase  II. 

I  believe  local  oflBce  holders,  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  local  electorate, 
can  best  decide  their  own  priorities,  and  I  am  confident,  from  all  the  meetings 
with  police  and  others  over  all  these  months,  that  this  is  the  direction  LEAA 
reform  should  take. 

Now,  as  the  bill  is  put  in  final  draft  and  introduced — which  should  be  in  the 
next  week  or  so — and  proceeds  through  hearings,  the  specific  percentages  and 
population  requirements  and  other  specifics  may  be  altered.  But  I  believe  the 
principle  of  the  legislation  is  correct  in  that  it  strengthens  the  hand  of  local 
government. 

The  FBI  and  the  Secret  Service  are  indispensable  units  in  the  war  against 
crime,  but  the  major  battalions  are  the  local  deputies  and  patrolmen.  And  it's 
the  local  district  attorney,  judge,  probation  officer  who  will  be  able  to  give  a 
helping  hand  to  a  young  offender  and  assist  him  to  rehabilitate  himself. 

So,  I  would  like  your  recommendations — and,  of  course,  your  support — ^for 
the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1973. 

The  hours  I've  spent  with  California  police — even  riding  patrol  cars  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  get  a  better  sense  of  what  men-on-the-beat  face — 
and  with  DA's,  judges,  probation  workers  and  others  convince  me  of  one  thing : 
they  are  dedicated  professionals. 

I  should  like  to  see  their  experience,  their  commitment  and  concern  and  their 
professionalism  prevail  in  legislation  that  I  believe  makes  good  sense. 

Senator  Hruska.  Yes,  sir. 
Is  Senator  Mathias  here  ? 

If  not,  our  next  witness  will  be  the  Honorable  James  V.  Stanton,  a 
Representative  from  the  20th  District  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Have  you  anyone  here  with  you,  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  20TH  DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  SANFORD  WATSON,  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  Administrative  As- 
sistant, Sanford  Watson. 

Mr.  Hruska.  Thank  you.  You  have  submitted  a  statement,  Mr. 
Stanton.  You  may  either  read  it  or  highlight  it  as  you  choose. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Fine. 

I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Hruska.  Very  well.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  panel. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf 
of  H.R.  5746,  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973,  a  bipartisan 
bill  whose  principal  co-author  is  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Hon.  John  F.  Seiberling.  We  offer  H.R.  5746  as  an  alternative 
to  the  administration's  H.R.  5613,  the  so-called  Law  Enforcement 
Revenue  Sharing  Act.  We  view  our  bill  as  more  realistic,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  it  zeros  in  on  places  around  the  country  where  more 
than  half  of  the  violent  crimes  occur — the  large  urban-suburban  areas. 

Ours,  too,  is  a  revenue-sharing  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  move 
far  enough  along  on  the  road  to  revenue  sharing — as  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  already  have  taken  us  in  the  General 
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Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972,  and  as  far  as  President  Nixon  would 
have  us  come  with  most  of  his  special  revenue  sharing  proposals — we 
arrive,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  at  the  administration  bill,  but  rather  at  the 
Stanton- Seiberling  proposal.  Under  the  administration  bill,  the  pro- 
cess of  revenue  sharing  reaches  a  sort  of  dead  end  in  the  State  capitals. 
The  Stanton-Seiberling  proposal  keeps  Federal  funds  for  crime  con- 
trol on  the  move,  so  to  speak.  It  routes  the  aid  from  Washington  to 
the  State  capitals,  and  then  on  to  what  we  define  as  "high  crime  urban 
areas." 

I  would  like  to  make  one  additional  point  in  these  prefatory  re- 
marks. Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  others  here  of  course  are  aware  of  the 
running  controversy  that  began  with  the  establishment  of  LEAA 
in  1968.  Some  Members  of  Congress  wanted  State-oriented  legislation. 
Others  wanted  a  city-oriented  bill,  with  aid  dispensed  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis.  H.R.  5746  resolves  this  question  with  an  even-handed 
approach.  It  does  away  with  categorical  aid,  whether  it  be  to  States  or 
cities.  Our  bill  accords  block  grants  to  the  States,  to  be  used  by  each 
State  for  its  own  needs  and  for  giving  guidance  and  assistance  to  areas 
of  relatively  light  population  and  comparatively  low  crime  rates.  The 
legislation  also  retains  the  fund  pass-through  provisions  for  these  local 
areas.  And  the  bill  also  awards  block  grants  to  the  "high  crime  urban 
areas" — the  large  county-city-suburban  complexes  where  the  streets 
are  particularly  unsafe. 

The  fact  that  the  streets  are  still  unsafe  is  a  point  I  did  not  think 
required  emphasis.  However,  after  reviewing  some  incredible  testimony 
by  the  former  Attorney  General  in  the  House,  in  which  he  boasted 
about  a  statistical  form  of  progress  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  I  must  say  that  rebuttal  is  necessary.  The  fact 
is  that,  after  41/2  years,  the  LEAA  still  is  not  effective.  We  must  restruc- 
ture that  agency's  program — not  only  to  safeguard  the  $2.5  billion 
investment  that  the  taxpayers  have  already  made  in  LEAA,  but  also 
to  justify  any  new  expenditures  on  behalf  of  a  program  that  hereto- 
fore has  accomplished  little  more  than  to  spawn  a  giant  new  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington,  and  a  second  generation  of  smaller  bureaucracies 
at  the  multistat©  regional  level,  at  the  State  level,  and  at  the  substate 
regional  level. 

If  the  present  LEAA  program  were  as  effective  as  the  former 
Attorney  General  would  have  us  believe  it  is — and  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  administration's  proposal  hardly  alters  that  program — 
then  we  would  not  have  the  Gallup  organization  rating  crime,  only 
last  January,  as  the  worst  urban  problem.  Dr.  Gallup  reported  that 
the  "fear  of  crime  has  pervaded  all  levels  of  U.S.  society,"  and  that  it 
heads  "the  list  of  concerns  of  residents  of  cities  and  communities  of  all 
sizes  across  the  Nation."  He  continued — and  I  quote : 

Half  of  all  persons  interviewed  (51  percent)  think  there  is  more  crime  in  the 
areas  where  they  live  than  there  was  a  year  ago.  ...  A  comparison  of  current 
survey  findings  with  those  ...  in  early  1972  shows  increasing  pessimism.  At  that 
time,  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  citizens  (35  percent)  .  .  .  said  crime 
was  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  checked  with  the  Gallup  organization  to 
determine  how  these  findings  were  made.  I  think  it  is  significant  that, 
when  interviewers  asked  the  question :  "What  do  you  regard  as  your 
community's  worst  problem?"  they  did  not  hand  the  suibjects  a  check- 
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list.  Twenty-one  percent — spontaneously — ventured  that  crime  was 
the  worst  problem,  an  additional  10  percent  said  it  was  drugs  and  an 
additional  6  percent  said  it  was  juvenile  deliquency.  Other  problems 
cited,  but  not  nearly  as  frequently  as  crime  and  problems  associated 
with  it,  were  traffic,  high  taxes,  pollution,  and  so  forth. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  survey  by  Life  magazine,  with 
43,000  readers  who  "approximate  the  national  population  distribution" 
responding,  produced  these  findings : 

— 78  percent  sometimes  feel  unsafe  in  their  own  homes. 

— 80  percent  in  big  cities  are  afraid  in  the  streets  at  night. 

— 43  percent  of  families  were  crime  victims  last  year. 

— 30  percent  keep  a  gun  for  self-defense. 

— 41  percent  say  their  police  protection  is  inadequate. 

— 70  percent  would  pay  higher  taxes  for  better  protection. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are  the  people  whom  we  repre- 
sent, and  it  is  their  feelings,  rather  than  the  administration's  statistics, 
that  reflect  the  true  situation.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  make 
two  points. 

First,  statistical  trends  mean  nothing  to  the  man  or  woman  on  the 
street.  Only  sheer  number  of  crimes  has  meaning.  I  present  here  an 
excerpt  from  an  article  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Novem- 
ber 28, 1972.  It  is  self-explanatory.  I  quote : 

Although  crime  in  Cleveland  is  down  7.2  percent  for  the  first  9  months  of 
this  year — a  figure  which  itself,  incidentally,  has  heen  challenged — the  crime 
rate  is  five  times  what  it  was  10  years  ago.  Cleveland  police  reported  9,054 
felonies  in  1962.  Last  year  there  were  46,295.  There  are  already  30,353  marked 
up  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year.  Robberies  decreased  6.3  percent,  but 
there  were  3,939  committed.  There  were  also  1,468  assaults. 

Second,  I  wonder  whether  the  former  Attorney  General — or  the 
present  Attorney  General,  for  that  matter — are  so  confident  of  progress 
in  statistical  terms  that  either  of  them,  personally,  would  want  to  ven- 
ture out  alone  at  night  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  which,  statisti- 
cally, we  are  told  are  safer.  I  wonder  whether  either  would  care 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Cleveland  at  night — or  the  streets  of  some  other 
city.  I  don't  think  they  would.  I  don't  think  you  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  know  I  wouldn't — and  neither  do  my  constituents. 

I  say  these  things  because  I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
begin  here  by  rejecting  bland  assurances  of  progress,  and  that  we 
draft  new  legislation  that  will  protect  and  reassure  our  constituents. 
I  am  convinced  that  meaningful  reform  of  LEAA  can  be  achieved 
only  through  an  honest  appraisal  of  where  we  stand,  and  through 
some  fresh  thinking  on  where  we  ought  to  go.  Despite  the  pressures 
of  time,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  members  of  this  distinguished  panel 
will  refuse  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo,  and  will  take  concerted  action 
to  give  us  a  new  and  effective  program. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  our  own  past  efforts  and 
those  of  two  administrations,  we  ought  to  begin  by  acknowledging 
that,  in  Washington,  we  do  not  know  the  answers.  After  41/^  years  of 
LEAA  programs — and  $2.5  billion  later — we  still  do  not  know  what 
causes  crime — or,  once  crime  occurs,  how  to  cope  with  it  in  a  manner 
that  best  serves  the  interests  of  society.  These  answers  so  far  have 
eluded  not  only  the  Federal  Government  but  also,  we  must  confess, 
the  50  State  governments. 
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It  really  is  not  surprising  that  this  is  so.  Because  of  their  limited 
jurisdictions,  Federal  and  State  officials  concerned  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  justice  have  had  little  or  no  experience 
in  dealing  on  the  streets  with  the  kinds  of  crime  that  frighten  people 
most — the  muggings,  the  robberies,  the  rapes  and  other  assaults.  An 
infusion  of  Federal  funds  and  the  establishment  of  new  bureaucracies 
has  not  measurably  increased  the  capability  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  This  failure  was  inevitable.  For  we  must  keep  in  mind, 
after  all,  that  we  have  not  increased  the  operational  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  and  State  officials.  It  is  the  local  officials  who  have  re- 
mained on  the  frontline  in  the  fight  against  crime.  In  the  year  1973, 
we  still  look  to  our  city  and  suburban  police,  to  our  sheriff's  deputies, 
our  trial  judges,  our  prosecutors,  our  probation  officers,  our  mayors, 
our  county  commissioners,  our  city  and  suburban  councilmen,  for  im- 
mediate assistance  when  crime  threatens,  and  when  crimes  occur. 

H.R.  5746  accepts  this  reality.  It  recognizes  that  we  do  not  want  to 
change  our  laws  to  create,  in  a  democratic  society,  new  institutions 
that  might  start  a  trend  toward  centralization  of  police  powers  and 
functions  at  the  National  or  State  levels.  We  want  this  power  dis- 
persed— to  be  exercised,  as  it  always  has  been  in  the  United  States, 
locally — .by  public  officials  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  elected  by  the 
people.  We  do  not  want  to  arm  faceless  bureaucrats  with  control  of  the 
police,  nor  do  we  want  to  trust  them  to  dispense  j ustice. 

Our  bill,  then,  provides  the  local  officials  who  have  such  responsi- 
bility— and  who,  we  insist,  must  keep  it — with  adequate  financial  as- 
sistance to  carry  out  this  mission.  Our  rationale  is  that  somewhere  out 
there  in  the  big'cities,  there  must  be  people  with  brains,  experience  and 
motivation  sufficient  to  deal  with  crime  at  least  as  successfully — or  no 
worse — than  it  is  now  being  dealt  with  under  State  and  Federal  over- 
seers. And  if  these  local  officials  fail,  H.R.  5746  will  no  longer  permit 
them  to  pass  the  buck  on  up  to  the  State  and  Federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernments, as  the  habit  has  been  of  late.  Rather,  they  would  have  to 
answer  for  it  at  the  polls. 

What  I  am  preaching  here,  of  couree,  is  decentralization — the  phi- 
losophy underlying  revenue  sharing.  As  Alice  Rivlin  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  points  out,  there  has  been  a  conversion  of  liberals  to  this 
concept,  because  of  "a  new  realism  about  the  capacity  of  a  central 
government  to  manage  social  action  programs  effectively."  She  adds, 
though,  that  we  are  not  ready  to  give  up  entirely  on  the  notion  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  Federal  role,  and  that  the  States  should  not  end 
up  with  everything — because  "within  States,  resources  are  frequently 
concentrated  where  the  problems  are  least  acute.''  She  continues: 

The  intervention  of  the  Federal  government  is  required  to  channel  resources 
to  areas  of  need,  a  task  that,  fortunately,  it  is  well  equipped  to  handle.  Two 
activities  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  carries  out  with  great  efficiency  are  col- 
lecting taxes  and  writing  checks  .  .  .  Since  the  Federal  government  is  tood  at 
collecting  and  handing  out  money,  but  inept  at  administering  service  programs, 
then  it  might  make  sense  to  restrict  its  role  in  social  action  mainly  to  tax  col- 
lection and  check  writing  and  leave  the  detailed  administration  of  social  action 
programs  to  smaller  units.  This  view  implies  cutting  out  categorical  grants-in-aid 
with  detailed  guidelines  and  expenditure  controls  .  .  .  Lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment would  receive  funds  through  revenue  sharing  or  bloc  grants  for  general 
purposes. 

As  to  accountability,  Mrs.  Rivlin  holds— and  I  agree  with  her  analy- 
sis—that we  ought  to'state  it  not  "in  terms  of  inputs— through  detailed 
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guidelines  and  controls  on  expenditures" — but,  rather,  through  out- 
puts. In  other  words,  our  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
officials  should  be  held  accountable  afterwards,  in  terms  of  their  per- 
formance in  bringing  crime  under  control. 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  contemplated  by  H.R.  5746.  Through 
this  legislation,  as  I  envision  it,  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  to  give  financial  support,  to  engage  in  broad  research  into 
the  cause  of  crime  and  means  of  coping  with  it,  to  disseminate  na- 
tionally information  about  successful  programs  in  specific  places,  and 
to  perform  such  other  functions  as  gathering  statistics  and  assuring 
their  veracity.  The  States  would  have  the  role  of  assisting  smaller 
communities,  coordinating  crime-fighting  efforts  within  the  States 
and  operating  the  one  major  program  for  which  States  have  primary 
responsibility,  that  being  the  prison  program.  And  the  role  of  the 
cities,  suburbs,  and  counties  would  remain  what  it  now  is — conducting 
the  operations  in  the  war  against  crime,  but  better  armed  financially 
to  use  the  resources  of  the  police,  the  courts,  and  a  mix  of  social 
programs. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  important  reason  for 
directing  money  quickly  to  the  high  crime  urban  areas  in  the  form  of 
block  grants.  The  reason  is  that  the  pipeline  for  Federal  assistance 
funds  is  so  clogged  with  redtape  that  much  of  the  money  still  is  stuck 
there,  41^  years  after  the  establishment  of  LEAA.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  President  has  asked  for  money.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated it,  LEAA  has  put  it  in  the  pipeline — but  incredibly  large 
amounts  of  it  have  moved  not  at  all,  or  hardly  at  all.  If  the  money 
leaving  Washington  is  intercepted  in  the  State  capitals,  becoming 
unspeakably  tardy  in  reaching  the  large  cities  where  most  of  the 
crimes  are  being  committed,  then  what  good  is  the  money  ? 

Late  in  1971,  when  I  first  called  attention  to  this  fact  on  the  House 
floor,  I  reported  the  General  Accounting  Office  had  informed  me 
that  fiscal  year  1971  ended  with  92.1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  that  year  still  being  held  in  Stat«  capitals.  The  money  had  not 
been  spent  because  it  had  not  been  forwarded  to  the  cities.  Ten  States 
had  made  no  distribution  at  all  of  1971  funds — Alabama,  Alaska, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  and  Virginia.  Furthermore,  more  than  half  of  the  fiscal  1970 
money  still  had  not  been  spent  at  that  time. 

I  have  had  the  Comptroller  General  run  a  more  recent  check  for 
me.  Here  are  some  of  his  findings — as  of  September  30,  1972,  3  months 
after  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1972 : 

Nearly  20  percent  of  the  LEAA's  fiscal  1970  funds  still  had 
not  been  disbursed  to  local  governments  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  figure  for  California  exceeded  20  percent.  For  Alabama 
and  Hawaii,  it  exceeded  10  percent. 

As  to  fiscal  1971  funds,  more  than  half  of  them — and  I  cite 
here  only  a  few  examples — were  still  being  held  in  the  State 
capitals  in  Illinois,  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Washington  State, 
and  nearly  half  had  not  moved  from  the  State  capitals  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Florida,  and  Wisconsin. 

As  to  fiscal  1972  funds,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  State's 
allocation  still  had  not  been  distributed  to  the  cities  in  Connec- 
ticut, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  California, 
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Oregon,    and    Washington    Stat© — again,    to    cit«    only    a    few 
examples. 

Furthermore,  I  learned  from  the  Comptroller  General  that  as  of 
a  few  weeks  ago,  some  $12  million  had  to  be  returned  to  the  LEAA  in 
Washington  by  various  States  because  red  tape  had  prevented  the 
States  from  spending  the  money  fast  enough,  and  the  spending  dead- 
line had  lapsed. 

I  know  it  seems  incredible  that  this  should  happen,  but  I  think  I 
can  illustrate  why,  I  have  here  with  me  a  scroll  which  bureaucrats  re- 
fer to  as  a  "Flow  chart."  It  is  from  New  York  City.  Municipal  officials 
furnished  me  with  this  chart  last  year  when  I  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the  snail's  pace  of  LEAA  funding.  The  chart  depicts  several  hun- 
dred actions  that  must  be  taken  at  different  levels  of  government,  and 
in  different  district  offices  within  each  level,  to  move  the  money 
along.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  "trip  ticket"  showing  how  spending 
authorizations  are  routed  from  the  desk  of  one  bureaucrat  to  another. 
You  would  never  believe  how  many  desks  are  involved. 

That  indicates  over  220  steps  that  have  to  be  taken  to  process  an 
LEAA  grant  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Stanton,  how  long  is  that  flow  chart?  Per- 
haps 12  feet? 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  would  say 

Senator  Hruska.  It  is  at  least  10  feet  long.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  it  is  about  10  inches  wide  and  it  seems  to  be  a  very  imposing 
document. 

Will  you  point  out  the  point  on  the  flow  chart  where  the  money 
reached  the  State  Capitol  and  where  it  reached  the  city  limits  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  it  started  here  (indicating) . 

Senator  Hruska.  At  the  left  hand  margin.  Is  that  where  it  hit 
Albany,  N.Y? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No,  this  is  the  city  of  New  York.  The  beginning  of 
the  application  grant  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

Senator  Hruska.  Is  it  at  that  point  then  that  the  city  of  New  York 
took  charge  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  obviously  it  was  initiated  by  somebody  under 
the  LEAA  program  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Senator  and  he  started 
the  proposal  on  its  route  toward  the  Federal  Government,  and  after 
he  had  cleared  the  local  constraints  he  was  at  this  point,  which  is  the 
regional  area. 

He  then  reached  into  here  where  he  had  a  review,  and  it  was  at  the 
sub-State  level  where  the  proposal  went  on,  and  then  it  goes  on  to 
chart  it  all  the  way  through. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  then,  the  bulk  of  that  flow  chart  deals  with 
the  funds  after  they  have  reached  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  so 
many  places  in  New  York  where  they  must  be  considered  and,  of  course, 
each  stop  imposes  certain  qualifications.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  a  good  portion  of  the  procedure  is  between  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New  York,  and  then  it  goes  on  from 
Albany  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  here  in 
Washington. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  I  understand  that  you  started  about  12  inches 
from  the  left  hand  side  of  that  chart  where  you  reached  the  city  limits 
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of  New  York  and  the  rest  of  it  was  devoted  to  municipal  hurdles  and 
New  York  State  government.  Is  that  a  fair  characterization  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  would  not  say  that  is  a  fair  characterization,  Sen- 
ator. I  think  if  you  sound,  if  you  came  out  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  that 
you  would  find  about  the  same  problem. 

This  is  an  extreme 

Senator  Hruska.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  unique,  my  point 
is  this:  If  the  money  were  sent  directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  the  city  of  New  York  where  on  that  chart  would  that  bureaucratic 
level  start? 

As  I  understand  you,  it  would  start  about  2  feet  from  the  left  hand 
side  of  that  chart,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chair-man,  If  I  may,  this  chart,  was  provided  to  us 
by  Henry  Ruth  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

He  pointed  it  out  to  the  Congressmen  as  a  horrible  example  and 
you  are  correct  that  some  of  this  is  the  New  York  City's  own  bureauc- 
racy. But,  as  he  explained  to  Congressman  Stanton  and  to  me,  too 
much  of  this,  perhaps  the  majority  of  it,  is  the  LEAA  and  the  State's 
own  bureaucracy. 

And  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  had  any  questions  on  this 
chart,  on  the  specific  things  that  it  depicts,  that  Mr.  Ruth  would  be 
happy  to  come  in  and  answer  those  questions. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  think  the  question  is  where  in  that  long  chart 
which  is  some  10  feet  long,  the  money  hits  the  city  limits  of  New  York 
since  by  your  proposal  that  is  where  the  money  would  go. 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct.  Senator.  What  we  really  want  to 
stop  is  the  92  percent  of  the  money  not  being  passed  on  to  the  local 
government  over  a  year  and  a  half's  time. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  now,  in  all  fairness  that  was  the  situation 
back  in  1970,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Right. 

Senator  Hruska.  And  that  was  the  fii-st  full  fiscal  year  of  financing 
and  funding.  All  of  us  who  have  been  familiar  Avith  the  history 
of  this  program  know  that  at  least  the  first  2  years  were  occupied 
principally  with  planning.  We  encouraged  that.  It  was  necessary. 

Now,  then,  the  reason  the  slow  start  was  the  fact  that  some  planning 
had  to  be  done  first.  Your  exhibit  is  the  best  proof  of  that. 

Look  what  they  had  to  do  in  order  to  form  a  line  of  procedure 
before  they  could  develop  plans.  I  would  bet  it  took  at  least  a  year 
to  develop  that  chart.  Wouldn't  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Let  me  say  that  we  are  here  testifying  about,  Senator. 

The  Federal  Government  has  succeeded  in  building  up  another 
bureaucracy. 

Senator  Hruska.  And  you  are  seeking  to  add  yet  another  bureau- 
cratic level  with  which  to  cope,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No.  I  am  seeking,  I  am  seeking  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  return  to  the  things  that  it  does  best,  writing  checks  and 
collecting  taxes  on  the  LEAA. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  is  about  all  they  do  with  the  exception  of 
the  approval  of  plans  since  85  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  goes 
to  the  State  capitals. 
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But  it  is  available  now  and  75  percent  of  the  funds  that  go  to  the 
State  capitals  go  to  the  local  subdivisions  of  government.  It  is  from 
that  point  on  that  we  encounter  the  trouble. 

How  would  your  plan  obviate  that  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Staxtox.  Well,  we  have  a  pass-through  provision  that  causes 
the  money  to  go  directlj'  to  the  cities.  We  think  one  of  the  major 
bottlenecks  is  the  State,  and  we  think  the  problem  with  the  LEAA 
program  and  proposal  of  the  administration  is  that  it  directs  all  of 
the  money  to  the  bottleneck,  which  is  the  State  governments  or  one  of 
the  major  bottlenecks. 

Senator  Hruska.  But  the  statute  already  requires  that  75  percent 
of  the  State's  receipts  must  be  channeled  to  the  local  subdivisions. 

]\Ir.  Staxtox.  The  question  is  when  does  it  get  there,  Senator? 
Our  period  in  1972  more  than  90  percent  of  the  State  allocations  still 
had  not  been  distributed  to  a  number  of  major  States,  including  New 
York,  the  State  of  Maryland 

Senator  Hruska.  Exactly.  But  that  is  a  State  problem. 

Mr.  Staxtox.  You  know  the  bureaucracy  had  held  it  up.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  include  this  statement  and  then  we  will  get  into  the 
questioning  and  answers. 

Senator  Hruska.  At  this  point,  it  is  still  valid  to  observe  that 
anyone  who  would  advocate  the  literal  shuttling  out  of  money  in  an 
incompletely  planned  structure,  would  not  be  very  responsible  in  my 
thinking. 

You  would  have  to  consider  this  problem  in  the  perspective  of  that 
long  development  of  history, 

Mr.  Stax'tox.  Let  me  tell  you.  Senator,  after  this  tremendous  effort 
having  been  taken  of  two  administrations  working  on  this  great 
development  you  talk  about,  they  walked  into  the  city  of  Cleveland 
and  gave  them  $20  million  on  an  impact  program  last  year,  and  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Hruska.  Who  did  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Staxtox'.  Let  me  tell  you,  they  had  a  program  devised 

Senator  Hruska.  "Wlio  did  not  Icnow  what  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Stax'tox'.  The  local  administration. 

Senator  Hruska.  Exactly. 

Mr,  Staxtox.  But  the  Federal  Government  lavishly  gave  them  $20 
million  after  making  this  great  structure  that  you  talk  about,  and 
with  this  great  structure  that  had  been  built  up  over  4  yeai-s,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was  no  basis  upon  which  that 
grant  should  ever  have  been  given,  and  it  is  to  my  own  community. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  $20  million  was  a  part  of  a  discretionary 
grant  pursuant  to  the  special  impact  cities  program.  It  was  not  given 
to  them  lavishly.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  prior  discussion  and  plan- 
ning as  to  what  should  be  done  with  these  impact  city  dollare.  Addi- 
tionally, they  still  have  their  entire  allocation  from  the  regular  75 
percent  of  the  funds  that  hit  the  State. 

That  $20  million  came  directly  from  Washington.  One  of  the  most 
damning  pieces  of  testimony  you  give  here  now  is  that  they  had  $20 
million  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Stax'TOX.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hruska.  So,  you  would  seek  to  give  them  an  additional 
$120  million? 
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Mr.  Stanton.  They  do  not  have  a  coordinated  program  in  which  to 
act,  if  the  Federal  Government  gave  them  the  money.  Now,  what  we 
are  asking  for,  and  I  would  like  to  finish  the  testimony  so  that  you 
arrive  at  my  conclusion  with  me  as  to  a  coordinated  program. 

Senator  Hruska.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Stanton.  H.K.  5746  would  purge  the  LEAA  program  of  most 
of  this  red  tape  by  doing  away  with  the  requirements  for  each  separate 
application,  planning  papers  and  justification  papers  for  each  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  project.  The  State  capitals  and  the  high 
crime  ufban  areas  would  receive  lump  sums  of  cash  from  LEAA,  and 
they  would  draw  on  these  sums  as  they  see  fit.  The  make- work  of  paper- 
work would  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1972  I  wrote  letters  to  mayors  and  other  high  offi- 
cials in  our  56  largest  cities,  asking  them  whether  they  were  being 
allocated  sufficient  LEAA  funds — ^that  is,  compared  with  areas  of 
lesser  population  in  their  States — and  whether  the  money  that  was 
allocated  to  them  was  timely  in  reaching  them.  I  received  a  response 
from  most  of  these  cities — in  some  cases,  lengthy  letters  of  reply.  Gen- 
erally, the  answer  was  no  to  both  questions.  I  think  these  replies  will 
prove  helpful  to  this  subcommittee,  and  you  will  find  them  reproduced 
in  the  published  proceedings  of  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
covering  last  March  and  April,  starting  on  page  736. 

I  would  like  to  move  now  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Stanton- 
Seiberling  bill.  However,  I  must  point  out  that  the  bill,  reintroduced 
this  year,  was  drafted  for  the  92d  Congress — at  a  time  when  the  legis- 
lative authorization  for  LEAA  was  not  about  to  expire,  as  it  is  now. 
Therefore,  the  bill  as  presently  written  retains  certain  cash-match  and 
other  provisions  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  in  the  law  at  all. 
If  I  were  redrafting  the  legislation  today,  it  would  emerge  as  a  clean 
revenue  sharing  bill.  I  have  not  done  so  only  because  I  laiew  the  House 
subconunittee  and  this  committee  are  starting  from  scratch  to  mark 
up  new  legislation.  Therefore,  I  offer  H.R.  5746  primarily  as  a  legis- 
lative vehicle.  At  this  time,  I  would  recommend  that  its  central  pro- 
visions be  retained  and  enacted,  but  I  would  amend  certain  details,  as  I 
shall  indicate. 

These  are  the  basic  concepts : 

First,  the  bill  seeks  to  establish  new  entities  for  LEAA  purposes, 
termed  high  crime  ui'ban  areas.  These  are  defined  as  any  city  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  250,000  and  any  counties,  boroughs  or 
parishes,  if  any,  with  respect  to  which  such  city  substantially  uses  or 
shares  services  relating  to  law  enforcement.  In  virtually  all  cases,  we 
are  speaking  of  large  cities,  their  suburbs  and  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  figure  of  250,000  obviously,  is  arbitrary,  but  it  was  selected  for 
two  reasons.  First,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  LEAA  funds 
in  areas  of  great  need  rather  than  to  spread  this  money  around  the 
country  in  a  thin  dew,  as  one  writer  described  it.  Second,  it  happens 
that  metropolitan  areas  of  this  size  are  precisely  the  ones  that  need 
this  assistance  most.  These  cities,  while  accounting  for  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  jDopulation,  experienced  52  percent  of  the  violent 
crime  in  the  United  States  in  1972  including,  for  instance,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  robberies. 
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Now,  as  a  practical  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  it  is  not  likely 
we  can  prevail  in  the  House  with  legislation  restricted  to  cities  of  250,- 
000.  Therefore,  I  would  advocate  an  amendment  redefining  the  high 
crime  areas  as  those  in  which  a  central  city  of  at  least  100,000  is  situ- 
ated. Such  cities— there  are  a  total  of  155  in  the  country— have  28 
percent  of  the  population  and  60.8  percent  of  the  violent  crimes,  in- 
cluding nearly  three- fourths  of  the  robberies. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  city,  Cleveland,  was  chosen  by  LEAA,  as  one  of  the  eight  so-called 
special  impact  cities,  which  are  receiving  special  LEAA  grants  of  $20 
million  apiece  over  3  years.  Despite  the  generosity  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  my  bailiwick,  I  am  critical  of  this  program  because  the 
money  is  given  only  to  the  city,  with  the  subui'bs  and  the  county  being 
frozen  out.  I  doubt  that  an  etfective  crime-fighting  program  can  be 
mounted  in  Cleveland  for  this  reason.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  H.K.  5746  covers  all  the  large  cities, 
not  merely  eight,  and  it  covers  them  as  a  matter  of  right.  They  are  not 
selected  for  speical  favors  by  political  process. 

Second,  the  bill  asserts  that  each  high  crime  urban  area  Shall 
constitute  a  separate  regional  planning  unit.  This  would  preclude  its 
becoming  submerged  in  any  larger  intrastate  region  that  might  exist 
for  LEAA  purposes  inside  the  States.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  substate  regions  created  for 
LEAA  purposes  in  many  States  have  added  a  new  layer  to  the  bureauc- 
racy. My  bill  would  do  away  with  these  bureaucratic  monstrosities 
that  have  served  merely  to  hamper  the  flow  of  LEAA  funds  into  high- 
crime  areas. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  receipt  of  the  bloc  grant  by  high-crime 
ufban  areas  hinges  only  on  two  simple  conditions.  One  is  that  the 
area  would  have  to  submit  a  plan  for  use  of  the  money,  although  there 
would  be  no  requirement  for  awaiting  review  and  approval  of  the 
plan.  To  impose  such  a  requirement  would  serve  only  to  retard  the  flow 
of  funds.  The  second  is  that  a  criminal  justice  coordinating  council 
would  have  to  be  established  in  the  area,  and  notification  would  have 
to  be  given  of  its  existence.  The  council  would  consist  of  represena- 
tives  of  the  city,  suburban,  and  county  governments — officials  rep- 
resenting the  police,  the  courts  and  corrections — and  it  would  have 
complete  control  over  all  LEAA  moneys  allocated  to  the  area.  Its 
existence  would  assure  a  coordinated,  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
crime  problem.  Until  such  council  is  organized,  the  high-crime  urban 
area  would  be.  ineligible  to  receive  the  LEAA  bloc  grant.  These  co- 
ordinating councils,  consisting  of  persons  already  holding  public  office, 
would  became  a  meeting  ground  for  officials  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  would  in  no  way 
constitute  a  new  bureaucracy. 

Fourth,  the  bill  states  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the 
bloc  grants  be  used  in  addition  to,  rather  than  in  lieu  of,  any  funds 
budgeted  locally  for  crime  control  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

Fifth,  the  bill  allocates  to  each  high  crime  urban  area  a  sum  of 
money  based  on  the  area's  population  and  crime  rate,  under  a  for- 
mula that  weighs  the  crime  factor  twice  as  heavily  as  population. 
For  example,  my  Cuyahoga  County  has  16  percent  of  Ohio's  popu- 
lation but  more  than  23  percent  of  its  crime.  Therefore,  the  formula 
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would  dictate  for  Cuyahoga  County  a  bloc  grant  equal  to  21  percent 
of  the  money  allocated  to  Ohio  by  LEAA  for  distribution  to  local 
governments  and  combinations  thereof. 

Sixth,  the  bill  does  not  change  the  formula  under  which  States  are 
allotted  LEAA  money.  Population  is  the  principal  criterion  for  this 
purpose.  Nor  does  it  interfere  otherwise  with  the  pass-through  of 
LEAA  funds  received  by  the  State,  to  smaller  units  of  local 
government. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
amendment  to  my  bill.  It  ought  to  provide  that  the  formula  for  the 
passthrough  of  funds  to  high  crime  areas  need  not  be  followed  in 
any  State  where  the  Governor  publicly  declares  that  to  abide  by  the 
formula  would  result  in  an  imbalance  of  fund  distribution  within  his 
State.  This  would  add  flexibility  to  the  new  program  I  propose,  and 
I  think  it  is  needed  because,  in  some  States  from  time  to  time,  the 
most  serious  crime  problems  might  occur  in  a  smaller  community. 
However,  should  the  Governor  issue  such  a  declaration,  it  ought  to  be 
incumbent  on  him  and  the  State  planning  agency  to  otherwise  assure 
that  substantial  funds  be  channeled  into  the  high  crime  areas,  as  de- 
fined in  the  bill,  in  the  form  of  bloc  grants. 

Still  another  amendment  that  appears  to  be  in  order  is  one  that 
would  authorize  the  State  planning  agency,  at  its  discretion,  to  direct 
additional  funds  into  a  particular  high  crime  area,  if  a  need  is  indi- 
cated. While  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  this  provision,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  what  is  important  to  a  high  crime  area  is  not  merely 
the  amount  of  money  it  receives.  Other  crucial  factors  are  the  assur- 
ance of  a  substantial  sum,  whatever  that  sum  might  be;  the  receipt 
of  it  in  the  form  of  a  bloc  grant,  which  allows  autonomy  and  flexi- 
bility in  the  handling  of  the  money ;  and  timeliness  in  arrival  of  the 
funds. 

This  completes  my  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  or  your  colleagues  might  have. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Stanton,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the 
thoroughness  of  your  statement.  It  reflects  a  lot  of  work  in  gathering 
the  figures  and  working  out  this  concept  that  you  have. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  you  have  stated  that  the  Federal  funds 
are  being  held  up  at  the  State  level  due  to  bureaucratic  redtape.  You 
want  to  get  rid  of  this  monstrosity  of  red  tape  at  the  State  level,  but 
as  I  understood  your  proposal,  there  would  be  created  in  the  form 
of  urban  law  enforcement  councils  still  another  level  of  bureaucracy. 
Is  that  not  just  another  level  of  bureaucratic  redtape  that  would 
have  to  be  encountered? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No,  it  would  not  be.  Senator.  First  of  all,  and  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration  that  a  coordinated  coun- 
cil employs  elected  officials,  the  mayor,  and  the  judges,  and  they  meet 
on  their  program  in  their  local  community.  And  since  they  are  on  the 
grass-roots  level,  they  are  not  in  a  level  of  bureaucracy.  They  are 
already  there,  they  are  already  elected,  they  just  have  this  additional 
responsibility.  And  I  would  point  out  that  the  city  of  Miami  had 
waited  almost  3i/^  years  under  this  program  that  has  been  in  existence 
before  it  got  any  aid  in  terms  of  Federal  funding  out  of  LEAA. 
And  it  only  did  so  because  LEAA — it  was  only  stopped  from  getting 
it  because  LEAA  had  created  a  bureaucracy,  a  regional  council  that 
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met  in  Dade  County,  and  did  not  really  represent  the  interests  of 
the  high  crime  area  which  was  Miami, 

Senator  Hruska.  We  are  familiar  with  the  Miami  situation.  I 
think  most  of  us  realize  that  the  fault  was  not  with  LEAA.  If  the 
municipality  did  not  know  enough  about  complying  with  the  statu- 
tory requirements  of  the  law,  that  was  their  delinquency.  It  was 
not  the  delinquency  of  the  national  law  with  which  all  of  the  other 
major  cities  of  America  coped  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  the  statistics  would  not  answer  that  or  indi- 
cate that  that  is  correct. 

The  statistics  that  I  gave  you,  Senator,  would  indicate  just  the  oppo- 
site, that  still  today  a  large  bulk  of  the  LEAA  funds  are  still  held 
up  in  the  bureaucracy  between  the  Federal  and  the  State  levels  before 
ever  getting  into  the  local  communities. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  not 
yet  quite  complete.  We  will  get  the  rest  of  them. 

We  should  also  not  forget  that  in  1972  we  had  a  nationwide  reduc- 
tion in  the  crime  rate  for  the  first  time  in  17  years.  And  the  credit 
for  that  goes  to  local  law  enforcement,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Stanton.  And  I  invite  you  to  look  at  that  statistic  real  thor- 
oughly, Senator,  because  the  streets  are  no  more  safe  today.  You  have  a 
percentage  reduction  that  some  people  cite  but  I  would  submit  that  the 
streets  are  no  safer  today  and,  in  fact,  in  the  last  4  years  since  LEAA 
has  been  in  existence,  there  are  more  rapes,  more  robberies,  there  are 
"more"  muggings,  and  you  and  I  do  not  walk  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton. I  do  not  walk  the  streets  of  Cleveland,  because  we  have  inejQfec- 
tively  dealt  with  this  problem. 

And  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  start  anew  and  recognize  that 
this  bureaucratic  bungling  that  we  have  been  going  through  for  4 
years,  if  allowed  to  continue,  or  if  transferred  to  a  State  operation 
where  it  is  held  up  again  in  the  State,  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  local  communities  who  are  suffering  the  impact  of  crime. 

Senator  Hruska.  There  is  no  one  that  I  know  of  who  contends  that 
the  current  statute  or  the  bill  that  you  propose  will  eliminate  crime. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  the  statistics  were  credible  and  generally 
accepted. 

In  the  1971  calendar  year  there  was  a  17-percent  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  but  in  1972,  there  was  2-percent  net  decrease.  Thus, 
there  was  a  19-percent  spread  between  1971  and  1972.  I  do  not  think 
that  was  due  only  to  LEAA.  It  was  due  to  local  law  enforcement  efforts. 

Mr.  Stanton.  What  we  want  to  do.  Senator,  is  to  help  increase  their 
vigilance,  to  be  able  to  strengthen  their  position  to  get  this  money 
to  them  faster,  and  I  am  sure  you  want  to  do  that. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  is  your  declared  objective,  and  your  proposal 
will  be  examined  very  carefully  to  see  whether  it  will  effectively  de- 
liver the  objective. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  your  proposed  urban  law  enforcement  councils. 
Would  not  the  creation  of  these  separate  units  for  each  of  the  large  city 
areas  undermine  the  concept  of  comprehensive  statewide  planning? 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  do  not  think  it  negates  comprehensive  statewide 
planning.  It  assures  continuity.  For  example,  the  past  provision,  the 
money  goes  through  the  State,  but  still  a  certain  portion  of  the  State 
money  is  held  to  complete  those   functions   which  the  State  does 
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best.  The  State  cannot  handle  the  problem  on  a  planning  basis  of 
crime  in  Cleveland  from  Columbus,  but  it  can  handle  the  function  of 
prisons,  it  can  handle  those  functions  which  are  inherently  vested  with 
the  State  historically. 

I  think  that  the  coordinated  council  would  be  a  planning  agency 
of  the  State,  it  would  be  local  officials  working  in  conjunction  with 
State  officials  on  how  they  receive  the  money  and,  in  a  sense,  they  are 
the  most  responsive  people  because  they  are  the  closest  to  the  electorate. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  is  true,  and  there  are  those  two  areas  of  ac- 
tivity in  law  enforcement.  Many  aspects  of  law  enforcement,  as  you 
point  out,  however,  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  cities.  They  are 
State  functions.  My  question  is  whether  those  State  functions  might 
be  impaired  by  the  heavy  preference  for  funds  on  behalf  of  the 
localities  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No. 

Senator  Hruska.  After  all,  many  courts,  correction  systems,  and  pro- 
bation and  parole  are  State  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  would  think  that  there  would  be  sufficient  funds  in 
the  allocation  for  the  State  to  fulfill  its  function.  I  think,  for  example, 
you  talk  about  parole  and  probation.  That  all  comes  generally  under 
the  court  system. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  State  court  system  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes. 

But,  the  State  court  system  is  administered,  for  example,  in  Ohio 
on  the  county  level.  And  because  of  that,  the  local  officials  would  sit 
in  on  the  coordinating  council,  the  probation  officers,  and  the  other 
agencies  that  have  to  do  with  the  total  rehabilitation  and  the  total  as- 
sistance of  helping  people  who  are  victims  of  crime,  as  well  as  perpe- 
trators of  it. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  therein  lies  a  point  that  clears  up  the  situa- 
tion a  great  deal.  In  Ohio,  on  a  county  level  you  prosecute  your  felonies 
and  you  process  cases  through  correction.  In  the  State  of  Illinois, 
however,  that  is  not  true.  In  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  all  of  the 
Prarie  States  with  which  I  am  familiar,  that  is  not  true. 

It  is  done  on  the  State  level  in  the  State  courts. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  that  is  correct.  But,  the  State  courts,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Cook  County,  the  State  prosecutor  is  a  local  individual  who 
would  work,  who  would  sit  on  a  coordinating  council.  There  would  be 
no 

Senator  Hruska.  But,  he  is  under  State  jurisdiction  and  must  bring 
felony  charges  in  State  court. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Obviously ;  they  do  in  Ohio.  They  also  bring  it  under 
statutory  law  of  the  State. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  question  is  whether  there  will  be  an  impair- 
ment of  comprehensive  statewide  planning.  I  raise  it  as  a  question 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  consider  it  in  the  light  of  the  record. 

Now  then,  you  give  doublew^eight  in  your  plan  to  the  crime  rate  in 
high  crime  urban  areas.  I  can  foresee  some  serious  problems  with  that 
in  due  time. 

With  a  very  high  efficiency,  the  plan  that  you  propose  would  result 
in  many  cities  reducing  their  level  of  crime  and,  therefore,  obtaining 
less  money. 

Mr.  Stanton.  They  will  need  less  money  if  they  have  less  crime. 
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Senator  Hruska,  They  will  need  less  money  and  that  is  fine.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  will  contend  that  it  is  only  because  of  the 
additional  money  that  they  can  keep  crime  rather  low. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Do  you  think  they  would  tend  to  keep  crime  if  they 
could  ge  more  money  ? 

Senator  Hruska.  Sir? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Do  you  think  they  would  try  and  keep  crime  if  they 
could  get  more  money  ? 

Senator  Hruska.  No  ;  but  if  they  lower  the  crime  rate  within  their 
city  they  will  resist  any  effort  to  have  money  from  Federal  sources 
reduced  and  will  contend  that  it  is  only  because  of  that  Federal  money 
that  they  are  able  to  maintain  this  lower  rate  of  crime. 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  funding  could  be  predicated  on  the  formula,  and 
if  the  statistics  were  reduced,  then  the  flow  of  funds  would  reduce 
automatically. 

Senator  Hruska.  Therefore,  if  you  reduce  your  rate  of  crime  you 
get  less  money. 

Now,  they  would  not  increase  crime  or  increase  their  statistics  in 
order  to  get  more  money.  But,  mark  my  word,  they  will  argue  that 
they  are  only  able  to  keep  the  rate  of  crime  low  because  of  this  money. 
And  then  you  are  in  double  trouble. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  would  not  think  you  would  be  in  trouble  as  long  as 
you  could  administrate  the  statistics  properly.  Senator. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well  the  crime  rates  are  not  the  only  measure  of 
serious  law  enforcement  problems. 

There  are  high  arrest  figures,  congested  court  calendars,  crowded 
and  critically  antiquated  correctional  facilities  and  so  on. 

Does  your  plan  consider  these  factors  in  the  allocation  of  funds, 
or  does  it  consider  only  crimes  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  let  me  say  in  reaching  for  a  basis  to  deal  with 
the  national  problem  we  find  that  crime  is  the  one  factor  that  has 
continuity  all  over  the  United  States,  and  weighting  that  is  a  2-to-l 
as  to  population. 

As  you  work  the  formula  out  it  seems  to  arrive  at  a  rather  consistent 
application  of  funds,  and  we  think  it  is  a  much  better  proposal  than 
the  administration's  proposal  which  would  just  dump  the  money  at 
the  State  level  and  depend  upon  the  Governors  to  have  the  wisdom  to 
implement  it. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now,  your  bill  as  introduced  would  apply  to  cities 
with  populations  of  250,000  or  more.  You  say  you  would  like  toTCmend 
it  to  100,000  to  make  it  more  politically  acceptable.  That  brings  to  my 
mind  the  time  about  20  years  ago,  that  we  passed  a  Federal  assistance 
act  for  librarians.  It  was  tremendously  popular. 

Initially,  it  embraced  municipalities  of  5,000  or  less.  But  in  keeping 
with  the  arguments  advanced  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  I  was 
then  serving,  in  due  time  the  little  village  of  New  York  City  was 
included  in  that  library  assistance  program.  So,  you  see,  if  you  are 
going  to  try  to  limit  this  to  250,000  or  100,000,  then  the  people  at 
50,000  will  say,  well,  what  about  us. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Let  me  say,  Senator,  that  we  fight  that  battle  all  of 
the  time  and  the  thin  dew  of  the  spread  of  LEAA  funds  throughout 
the  United  States,  rather  than  directing  it  to  the  areas  of  crime,  just 
directs  it  to  the  population.  And  we  have  seen  time  and  time  again 
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purchase  of  Motorola  equipment,  the  purchase  of  sophisticated  ma- 
chinery that  local  law  enforcement  agencies  oftentimes  do  not  even 
need,  but  because  the  money  is  there  they  try  and  get  it. 

Now,  the  idea  is  to  try  and  direct  the  money  where  the  problem  is, 
and  nobody  has  made  a  serious  attempt  to  do  that  to  date. 

Senator  Hruska.  Would  the  Stanton  bill  prohibit  the  purchase  of 
Motorolas? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No,  but  I  would  say  this  much :  It  would  make  the 
local  communities  responsive  if  they  did  nothing  but  go  out  and  pur- 
chase equipment. 

A  criminal  coordinating  council  composed  of  the  sheriff,  mayor,  and 
people  in  the  local  community  would  have  to  answer  to  the  people  as 
to  why  they  had  taken  that  type  of  action,  and  also  larger  sums  would 
be  available  to  them  than  there  have  been  in  the  past  because  the 
formula  would  weight  crime  twice  as  heavily  as  population. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now  then,  with  cities  of  100,000  and  over  involved, 
what  would  be  the  proportion  of  the  moneys  devoted  to  those  remain- 
ing communities  which  did  not  come  under  the  beneficence  of  the 
Stanton  bill  ? 

Have  you  any  percentage  figured  out  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  under  the  proposal  as  we  submit  it,  the  State 
gets  an  allocation. 

Senator  Hruska.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanton.  And  the  local  communities  of  100,000,  99,000  or  less 
would  receive  their  money  from  the  State,  and  it  would  be  much 
the  same  way  as  the  current  proposal  that  the  administration  has.  That 
would  be  at  the  direction  of  the  Governor. 

Senator  Hruska.  Let  me  ask  you  this. 

Now  that  75  percent  of  the  money  the  States  get  must  go  to  locali- 
ties, would  that  formula  be  changed  in  your  bill  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No. 

Senator  Hruska.  It  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now  then,  if  you  are  going  to  put  more  money  into 
big  cities  over  100,000,  wouldn't  that  mean  less  for  those  under  100,000  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  true;  we  are  trying  to  direct  the  money  where 
the  problem  is,  crime,  and  we  find  in  smaller  communities  the  crime 
statistics  are  not  nearly  as  serious  as  they  are  in  the  larger  communities. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  are  trying  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  problem. 

Senator  Hruska.  Very  well. 

I  have  more  questions,  but  I  will  defer  now  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  who  has  a  record  and  history  of  interest 
in  law  enforcement  that  is  well  known. 

Have  you  any  questions  of  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Congressman  Stanton,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Now,  as  I  understand,  it  is  your  position  that  the  most  crime  occurs 
in  the  large  cities  and,  therefore,  the  money  should  be  channeled  there? 

I  mean,  that  in  brief  is  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  In  brief,  I  would  say  that  we  feel  that  most  of  the 
major  crime  occurs  in  the  large  urban  areas,  and  we  are  trying  to 
funnel  more  of  the  money  to  these  areas  than  has  been  in  the  past. 
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Senator  Thurmond.  Now,  suppose  you  have  as  large  a  percentage 
of  crime  in  a  city,  say,  of  40,000  or  50,000  as  you  have  in,  say,  a  larger 
city.  Would  such  a  city  as  that  get  some  of  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  in  that  case  the  Governor  of  the  State  could 
allocate  what  funds  he  has  directly  to  a  specific  area  of  the  State  that 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  bill.  In  other  words,  while  gen- 
erally cities  of  50,000  do  not  have  near  the  incidence  of  crime  that 
they  do  in  cities  over  250,000,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  there  was  a 
particular  city  that  had  that  problem,  and  the  Governor  wanted  to 
address  himself  to  that  problem,  he  could. 

There  would  be  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Then  probably  you  would  not  have  as  many 
crimes  committed  in  a  city  of  50,000  as  you  would  a  city  of  200,000  be- 
cause it  is  four  times  as  big.  But,  suppose  your  percentage  of  crime  is 
as  great  or  greater,  then  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  try  and  get  moneys 
to  the  cities.  We  find  that  under  the  statistics  that  we  recited  in  our 
testimony  that  60  percent  of  the  crimes  are  in  these  large  urban  areas. 
We  are  trying  to  direct  ourselves  to  that  large  population  and  to  those 
large  areas  of  crime. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  the  other  resources,  you  would  deal  with  them 
on  the  same  basis  that  the  administration  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
whole  problem,  through  the  State  level. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  it  is  natural  that  the  larger  the  population 
you  have,  the  more  crime  you  are  going  to  have,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Stanton.  But  the  statistics  indicate  that  the  crime  rate  is  even 
higher  than  the  ratio  of  population.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, and  I  hate  to  continue  to  go  back  to  my  own  city,  there  was  almost 
a  murder  every  day  of  last  year,  of  1972.  And  in  many  cities  in  Ohio 
with  a  population  of  50,000  to  60,000,  where  the  population  was  con- 
sidered to  be  lower,  there  were  only  2  or  3  or  4  murders  in  the  whole 
year. 

There  was  not  the  incidence  of  crime. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  read  last  week  when  I  was  in  South  Carolina 
an  ar*ticle  about  a  certain  city  in  my  State  that  had  the  largest  murder 
rate  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Senator  Hruska.  What  was  its  population  ? 

Senator  Thurmond.  About  50,000. 

Senator  Hruska.  Would  you  lower  your  bill  to  50,000  population, 
Mr.  Stanton? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  I  think  the  Senator  might  be  citing  an  exception 
to  the  iiile.  I  do  not  know  the  city  or  the  statistics  that  he  is  referring 
to,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  analysis  of  the  cities  in  the 
United  States  would  indicate  that  this  formula  would  meet  the  large 
areas  of  crime  on  a  general  basis. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  find  exceptions. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Now,  would  you  be  discriminating  against  the 
smaller  cities  simply  because  more  crime  occurs  in  the  bigger  cities 
because  it  is  a  bigger  city  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  would  say  in  the  past 

Senator  Thurmond.  Why  don't  you  distribute  the  funds  according 
to  the  percent  of  crime  and  according  to  the  population  ? 
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Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  in  the  past  there  has  been  no  particular  formula 
for  distributing  the  funds  other  than  population  to  the  States. 

Now,  the  administration  offers  you  a  bill  which  will  direct  it  to  the 
Governor,  based  upon  strictly  population.  We  are  ti-ying  to  introduce. 
Senator,  crime  as  a  factor.  If  we  are  trying  to  solve  crime,  why  not 
use  it  as  a  part  of  the  test,  as  to  where  we  are  going  to  direct  the  money, 
as  a  part  of  the  formula  ? 

Senator  Thurmond.  AVould  you  base  it  according  to  the  population, 
and  then  the  Governor  can  take  his  share  and  channel  it  to  whatever 
community  or  area  or  city  where  crime  is  worse,  could  he  not,  instead 
of  Washington  trying  to  deal  with  every  little  problem  in  the  States? 

That  is  the  trouble  now.  I  think  the  problem  is  up  here  in  Washing- 
ton, Washington  is  trying  to  run  the  schools  of  the  Nation.  They  are 
ti-ying  to  nm  so  many  other  things.  "Why  not  let  the  State  people — 
surely,  the  Governor  of  your  State  and  the  memberehip  of  your  legisla- 
ture are  as  intelligent  as  we  are,  I  imagine,  or  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Almost  as  bright  as  you  are,  Senator,  but 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  why  can't  you  trust  them  with  having 
enough  wisdom  to  handle  their  local  problem  rather  than  have  the 
whole  Congress  deal  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  it  is  because.  Senator,  historically  Governors 
have  had  a  very,  very  poor  track  record  in  this  area  of  administering 
to  the  needs,  and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  a  pass-through  formula 
to  the  large  cities. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  the  Governor,  under  the  Constitution, 
is  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  each  State.  I  was  Governor  of 
my  State  once,  and  I  was  right  in  touch  with  the  sheriffs,  the  State 
highway  patrol,  the  local  chiefs  of  police,  and  we  tried  to  pinpoint 
crime  and  take  steps  to  prevent  it,  and  to  apprehend  and  punish  it 
when  it  occurred. 

Well,  I  think  I  was  in  a  better  position  to  do  that  than  somebody 
sitting  up  here  in  Washington  is. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  agree,  you  are  in  a  better  position  than  somebody 
sitting  in  Washington.  But,  I  think  that  the  local  mayor  and  the  local 
chief  justice  is  in  a  better  position  than  you  were  as  Governor  to  deal 
with  it,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  tiying  to  get  the 
local  person  to  deal  with  it,  not  you  as  the  Governor. 

Senator  Thurmond.  That  is  right,  and  if  they  could  convince  the 
Governor  that  they  needed  more  funds  there,  and  would  be  allocated 
according  to  population,  the  Governor  could  do  it. 

Well,  you  have  got  51  sovereign  governments  in  this  country.  You 
have  50  State  governments  and  you  have  a  central  GoveiTiment  here  in 
Washington,  and  I  do  not  think  the  central  Government  here  in  Wash- 
ington ought  to  impose  its  will  any  more  than  necessaiy  upon  your 
sovereign  governments  of  the  States. 

I  would  let  the  States  run  their  own  business  as  much  as  possible. 
My  experience  has  been  that  if  you  give  them  the  money,  they  know 
the  problems  better  than  the  bureaucrats  here  in  Washington  do,  and 
there  will  be  less  control,  and  less  interference,  and  there  is  less  redtape, 
and  they  can  get  the  job  done  better  if  you  let  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  President  Nixon 

Senator  Thurmond.  This  is  from  my  experience  as  a  Governor, 
and  being  up  here  19  years. 
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Mr.  Stanton.  President  Nixon  says  the  local  communities  know 
how  to  address  themselves  better  than  the  Governor,  because  he  ad- 
dressed the  general  revenue-sharing  program  directly  to  the  local 
communities.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the  LEAA  is  direct  it 
to  the  local  communities  through  the  Governor. 

Senator  Thurmond.  But  you  are  doing  it  on  the  basis  of  percent 
of  crime,  or  at  least  on  the  number  of  crimes,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stanton,  We  think  that  is  the  way  to  address  the  problem. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Ajid  so  one  city  in  a  State  could  have  a  tre- 
mendous crime  rate,  but  if  it  is  under  100,000  they  would  not  get  any 
funds,  and  if  it  is  101,000  they  might  get  a  lot  of  funds. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Obviously,  Senator,  if  you  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  incidences  of  crime,  and  in  trying  to  address  yourself  to  the  prob- 
lem, you  will  have  to  pick  an  arbitrary  figure. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  100,000  is  an  arbitrary  figure.  We  would  rather 
have  250,000  because  when  we  looked  at  the  statistics  we  know  that 
in  cities  of  250,000  or  greater  the  percentage  and  ratio  of  crime  is  much, 
much  higher  than  in  the  cities  of  50,000. 

Knowing  that,  having  that  knowledge,  we  tried  to  address  ourselves 
to  how  to  get  the  money  to  those  areas. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  it  might  be  more  inducement  to  the  local 
areas  to  tell  them  if  they  reduce  the  crime  you  will  give  them  Federal 
money  instead  of  the  higher  the  crime  rate  is,  the  higher,  or  the  more 
money  we  are  going  to  give  you. 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  like  trying  to  tell  the  blind  person  that  if 
he  learns  to  read  without  braille  we  are  going  to  give  him  a  reward. 
They  need  assistance,  they  need  a  way  to  help  themselves  out  of  their 
problem,  and  the  way  we  can  best  help  them  is  to  direct  the  flow  of 
dollars. 

Senator  Thurmond.  In  fact,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  a  State 
responsibility  anyway,  law  enforcement? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Law  enforcement  is  a  State  and  local  common  respon- 
sibility, but  the  people  that  are  faced  with  it  in  Ohio,  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  is  the  chief  of  police,  and  while  he  is  responsive  under  State 
law,  he  knows  more  about  it  than  the  Governor  of  the  State,  he  can 
deal  with  it  more  effectively,  and  if  he  is  a  part  of  this  coordinating 
council  he  can  aid  and  assist  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  system  and 
all  of  the  other  people  on  the  local  level  that  have  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  if  they  have  permitted  that  crime  to 
exist  down  in  Cleveland,  or  any  other  city,  why  should  they  not  pay  for 
it? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Would  you  allow  it  to  fester  then  ? 

Senator  Thurmond.  Why  should  the  whole  Nation  have  to  pay 
for  it? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Let  me  say,  I  started  out  this  program  on  the  basis 
of  solving  the  crime  problem,  not  on  a  reward  for  those  who  did  not 
have  crime. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  do  it  from  Washing- 
ton, then  why  not  do  it  on  a  State  basis,  on  a  formula  that  will  be 
equitable  and  not  just  give  it  to  a  few  big  cities  in  the  Nation? 

We  do  not  have  any  city 
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Mr.  Stanton.  What  is  more  equitable  than  directing  it,  Senator 

Senator  Thurmond.  South  Carolina  would  not  get  any  under  this, 
and  I  would  say  three-fourth  of  the  States  in  the  Nation  would  not 
get  anything  under  this,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  suggested  in  the  end  of  my  statement  that  if  the 
Governor  of  your  State  wanted  to  declare  himself,  that  the  formula 
would  not  work,  and  set  up  his  own  policy,  he  could  do  so.  Now,  I  grant 
you  that  there  are  areas  like  the  State  of  Wyoming  that  are  going  to 
find  the  formula  very  difficult  to  work  with.  But,  most  States  will 
find  the  formula  helpful  to  address  themselves  to  the  big  city  problems. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  what  about  Delaware,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  and  I  could  go  on  and 
on,  about  three-fourths  of  the  States  under  this  would  be  excluded, 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  I  would  like  to  know  of  all  of  the  States  you 
mentioned,  how  many  rapes,  the  number  of  muggings,  what  is  their 
percentage  of  crime  and  how  much  is  needed. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  it  perhaps  might  be  just  as  great,  but 
the  number  of  crimes  would  not  be  as  great,  yet  they  would  be  excluded. 

Senator  Hruska.  Would  the  Senator  yield  at  this  point?  On  page 
8  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Stanton,  you  indicate  that  52  percent  of  the 
violent  crime  is  experienced  in  the  areas  of  the  cities  that  your  bill 
would  apply  to,  and  they  would  get  more  money. 

That  means  that  the  areas  where  48  percent  of  the  crime  occurs 
would  get  less  money.  Is  that  not  the  point  you  seek  to  make? 

When  you  provide  more  money  to  one  segment,  it  creates  the  oppo- 
site, but  equal,  reaction  in  the  competing  segment. 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct,  Senator.  That  is  coiTect. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do 
is  to  address  the  problem  of  crime  with  this  bill.  I  did  not  think  the 
LEAA  funds  were  for  any  other  purpose. 

Senator  Hruska.  Is  there  a  great  difference  between  52  percent  and 
48  percent  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Fifty-two  percent  of  56  major  cities,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  there.  Forty-eight  percent  represents  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

This  is  just  cities  over  250,000. 

Sentator  Hruska.  Yes. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what  you  are  doing  here 
is  channeling  moneys  to  the  big  cities  of  the  Nation,  and  leaving  out 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation  which  are  small  States  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No,  Senator,  that  is  not  correct. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  bill  provides  aid  based  upon  crime 
to  the  major  metropolitan  areas  where  large  crime  exists,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  considerable  aid  under  the  formula  for 
local  communities  of  less  than  100,000. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  big  cities  are  the  richest 
parts  of  the  Nation,  they  have  more  assessments,  they  have  more  indus- 
try, they  have  more  money  and  are  more  able  to  pay  than  the  little 
States? 

Mr.  Stanton.  And  they  provide  more  tax  dollars. 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  the  little  States  would  be  left  out,  the 
little  cities  and  smaller  population  areas  would  be  left  out,  even  if 
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their  rate  of  crime  might  be  larger  in  proportion,  larger  in  percentage 
than  in  some  of  the  big  places. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Senator,  if  you  want  to  make  the  big  cities  a  whipping 
boy  for  your  constituency,  that  is  fine  with  me.  But,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  does  not  address  itself  to  the  problem. 

Senator  Thurmond.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  making  them  a  whipping 
boy.  You  do  not  think  it  is  discriminating  to  the  smaller  States  and 
cities  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Senator,  you  have  been  discriminating  against  larger 
cities  all  of  your  life,  and  I  am  trying  to  defend  the  large  cities. 

Senator  Hruska.  We  farmers  out  in  Nebraska  think  we  are  discrim- 
inated against  all  the  time.  It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  I  do 
not  say  this  facetiously,  I  say  it  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  approach 
you  have  citied  is  the  big  cities  approach  and,  of  course,  the  present 
plan  which  has  been  approved  by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  has 
operated  as  well  for  a  long  time,  has  been  referred  to  as  the  Governors 
approach  because  it  goes  to  the  States  and  they  call  the  shots. 

Is  that  a  fair  characterization  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  a  bureaucracy 
plan  where  the  money  goes  to  the  bureaucracy  and  never  gets  to  the 
local  government. 

Senator  Thurmond.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  and  you  have 
made  a  strong  case  for  your  cause,  but  your  cause  is  weak. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Let  me  say  it  is  weak  in  South  Carolina. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  demonstrated 
the  powers  of  a  good  debater  as  well  as  a  good  legal  thinker. 

Thank  you  for  coming,  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  next  witness  is  a  familiar  figure  in  this  com- 
mittee room.  The  Attorney  General,  Elliot  Richardson,  has  been  here 
before.  Tliis  is  the  first  time,  however,  that  he  appears  in  this  capacity 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  something  besides  himself.  We  welcome  him 
here  on  his  first  official  visit. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ELLIOT  RICHARDSON,  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  DONALD  E. 
SANTARELLI,  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION;  AND  MR.  RICHARD  W.  VELDE, 
ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

You  see  two  other  familiar  figures  on  my  left  and  right.  On  my 
left  is  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, Mr.  Donald  E.  Santarelli,  and  on  my  right,  the  Associate 
Administrator  of  LEAA,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Velde. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  appear  here,  as  you  have  noted, 
for  the  first  time  as  Attorney  General.  And  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  legislation 
in  which  I  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  as  attorney  general  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  at  a  period  when  it  was  being 
debated  here  in  the  Congress. 
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Senator  Hruska.  Your  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety. 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  I  would  like  to  have  it  appear  as  if 
it  had  been  read  in  full,  and  I  will  skip  through  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  administration's 
proposal  for  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement,  a  measure 
which  directly  relates  to  the  reduction  of  crime  and  the  improvement 
of  criminal  justice  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  the  achievements  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistant  Administration  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act,  and  other  measures  that  have  been  proposed 
to  continue  LEAA. 

The  Congress  created  LEAA  in  1968  to  provide  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  States  and  localities  to  help  them  reduce  crime 
and  improve  criminal  justice,  and  during  the  past  5  years  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  budgets  totaling  some  $2.5  billion  for  the  LEAA 
program. 

We  believe  there  have  been  substantial  benefits  for  State  and  local 
governments  as  a  result  of  the  LEAA  program,  and  they  range  from 
systematic  criminal  justice  planning  to  carrying  out  action  projects 
throughout  the  areas  of  police,  courts,  and  corrections. 

In  1972,  serious  reported  crime  declined  nationally  by  3  percent, 
the  first  such  decrease  in  17  yeai-s,  and  94  major  cities  also  reported 
fewer  crimes.  Many  factors  went  into  those  achievements,  and  we 
believe  the  financial  assistance  provided  by  the  Congress  through  the 
LEAA  program  was  one  of  them. 

The  crime  statistics  show  not  only  that  crime  can  be  reduced  but 
also  confirm  the  faith  the  Congress  placed  in  State  and  local  self- 
determination,  for  the  results  of  the  LEAA  program  to  date  indicate 
that  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement  will  work  and  work 
well. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  a  forerunner  of  special  revenue  shar- 
ing, established  a  system  of  bloc  grants  to  the  States  to  meet  crucial 
crime  control  needs  at  the  city,  county,  and  State  levels.  The  block 
grant  concept  gave  the  State  and  local  governments  a  leading  voice 
in  how  to  set  up  their  crime  reduction  programs  and  use  the  funds. 

It  was  a  major  departure  from  the  type  of  Federal  categorical  grant 
programs  that  had  put  a  stranglehold  on  State  and  local  initiative  and 
had  frequently  failed  to  provide  the  desperately  needed  services — 
and  it  represented  an  excellent  first  step. 

But  another  step  must  now  be  taken,  one  that  will  enable  States 
and  localities  to  fashion  their  own  ai)proaches  in  finding  the  most 
effective  solutions  to  the  problems  of  crime.  Needs  and  problems  differ 
from  State  to  State,  from  city  to  city — and  it  is  along  the  path  of 
diversity  and  flexibility  that  the  best  results  will  be  found. 

While  the  bloc  grant  approach  has  worked  well,  it  has  at  the  same 
time  left  some  fetters  on  States  and  localities,  so  that  too  much  time 
still  is  spent  on  making  certain  that  Federal  regulations  are  met.  When 
the  States  submit  their  annual  plans  to  LEAA  to  obtain  bloc  grants, 
there  are  long  checklists  of  required  items,  and  this  diverts  both  State 
and  Federal  manpower  from  more  important  crime  reduction  tasks. 
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The  special  revenue-sharing  legislation  will  remove  these  vestigial 
remains  of  needless  Federal  involvement,  freeing  both  the  hands  and 
the  spirits  of  State  and  local  governments  in  ways  that  will  mean 
more  effective  leadership — and  better  results — throughout  the  Nation. 

Federal  financial  resources  alone  do  not  make  the  difference  in  per- 
formance, for  State  and  local  governments  must  also  have  their  full 
share  of  responsibility  in  order  to  create  programs  that  will  achieve 
the  highest  possible  levels  of  public  safety  for  their  constituents. 

The  proposed  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973, 
which  I  believe  will  help  us  all  achieve  those  goals,  amends  in  its 
entirety  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  authorize  special  revenue-sharing  payments  to  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government. 

We  have  amended  the  declarations  and  purpose  clause  accordingly, 
so  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  remains — to  reduce  crime  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement.  But  it  is  made  somewhat  broader,  to 
reflect  the  greater  responsibilities  of  States  and  localities  imder  special 
revenue  sharing. 

Special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement  has  specific  provisions 
governing  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  assistance  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  money  must  be  spent  on  crime-fighting  projects  and 
cannot,  for  example,  be  used  to  build  parks  or  to  reduce  taxes. 

Moreover,  the  bill  contains  substantive  requirements  that  recipients 
place  an  emphasis  on  aid  to  high-crime  areas  and  on  improving  courts 
and  corrections — priorities  with  which  I  am  certain  we  all  agree,  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  Federal  leadership  role. 

Special  revenue  sharing  would  include  those  funds  LEAA  now 
awards  for  bloc  action  grants  as  well  as  the  present  special  grants 
for  planning,  general  law  enforcement  training,  organized  crime 
prosecutorial  training,  corrections  programs,  technical  assistance,  man- 
power development,  and  education. 

Planning  funds  would  be  dropped  as  a  separate  category,  though 
each  State  would  get  an  initial  allocation  of  $200,000  from  revenue- 
sharing  funds  for  State  and  local  planning.  The  remainder  of  the 
revenue-sharing  fund  would  be  distributed  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  their  population — but  5  percent  of  this  distribution  would  also 
be  earmarked  for  State  and  local  planning. 

Of  the  total  planning  funds,  60  percent  would  remain  with  each 
State  government  for  statewide  planning,  and  the  other  40  percent 
would  go  to  regional  councils  and  major  cities  and  counties.  A  waiver 
provision  is  provided  in  case  the  60-40  formula  would  be  inappropriate 
because  a  State's  localities  lacked  criminal  justice  jurisdiction. 

Planning  funds,  which  totaled  $50  million  in  fiscal  1973,  would 
amount  to  $45  million  in  fiscal  1974,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
State  may  spend  more  on  planning  if  it  chooses. 

Under  LEAA's  present  rules.  State  comprehensive  plans  and  plan- 
ning operations  must  be  approved  before  the  Agency  will  award  bloc- 
grant  funds. 

But  the  special  revenue  sharing  would  ena;ble  award  of  funds  after 
a  State  plan  is  filed  with  LEAA.  The  special  revenue-sharing  al- 
location would  be  automatic,  and  actual  payments  would  be  made 
in  increments  and  by  letters  of  credit  as  the  need  for  additional  funds 
arose. 
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The  administration  bill  would  require  each  State  and  locality  to 
appropriate  the  money  from  its  law  enforcement  revenue-sharing 
allocation  through  the  same  procedures  it  now  uses  to  appropriate 
its  own  revenues.  This  means  that  all  State  and  local  laws  and  pro- 
cedures would  be  followed — including;  procurement  regulations,  fiscal 
integrity  statutes,  and  personnel  merit  system  requirements. 

The  bill  also  would  require  State  and  local  legislative  oversight 
of  the  law  enforcement  revenue-sharing  program.  As  many  legis- 
latures, however,  will  not  be  in  session  when  the  fii"st  revenue-sharing 
allocation  is  made,  the  administration  proposes  that  this  provision's 
effective  date  be  delayed  until  the  first  session  of  each  State's 
legislature. 

The  proposed  LEAA  budget  for  fiscal  1974  is  $891  million— an  in- 
crease of  $35  million — and  there  are  these  categories:  $680  million 
for  special  revenue-sharing  payments  to  the  States;  $120  million  for 
discretionary  grants;  $91  million  for  research,  statistics,  and 
management. 

Since  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement  would  merge 
several  funding  categories,  there  has  been  some  concern  that  several 
States  would  receive  less  funds  in  fiscal  1974. 

I  want  to  stress  that  we  have  taken  steps  to  assure  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  such  underfunding.  Because  Sta,tes  receive  law  en- 
forcement education  program  funds  on  a  competitive  rather  than  a 
population  basis,  it  became  apparent  when  the  1974  special  revenue- 
sharing  allocations  were  drawn  up  that  some  States  would  lose  funds. 

To  compensate,  LEAA  has  committed  approximately  $5  million 
in  fiscal  1974  discretionary  funds  for  the  "save  harmless"  provision. 
This  commitment  was  specified  in  a  letter  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
the  bill. 

Law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  would  take  into  full  considera- 
tion the  national  goals  of  reducing  crime  and  delinquency,  while 
keeping  open  the  local  options  on  the  nature  and  adminstration  of 
particular  programs. 

LEAA  would  retain  authority  over  discretionary  funding,  national 
planning,  auditing,  research,  statistics  and  civil  rights  compliance — 
and  the  very  important  areas  of  leadership  and  technical  assistance. 
Cumbei-some  administrative  regulations  and  matching  requirements 
would  disappear,  and  this  would  speed  up  the  flow  of  fimds  so  they 
can  be  put  to  work  sooner  in  the  problem  areas. 

Law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  would  end  many  of  the  separate 
categories  of  LEAA  funds,  giving  the  States  and  localities  all  the 
money  that  are  now  separately  supporting  planning,  training,  cor- 
rections, technical  assistance,  and  higher  education. 

It  would  let  locally-controlled  governments  have  even  more  au- 
thority in  deciding  their  own  priorities  while  requiring  that  all  aspects 
of  crime  and  delinquency  prevention  and  control  are  addressed  by  each 
State. 

The  elimination  of  matching  requirements  is  especially  important, 
for  under  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing,  all  match — that  is,  "soft- 
match,"  "hard-match,"  and  so-called  "buy-in" — would  be  dropped. 
Buy-in  is  the  money  each  State  must  appropriate  to  match  the  total 
Federal  contribution  to  the  local  units  of  Government,  and  as  it  is 
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now,  match  and  buy-in  requirements  are  a  negative  force — a  drag  on 
the  safe  streets  program. 

The  lack  of  available  match  money  has  already  prevented  many 
good  programs  from  getting  the  funding  they  deserve  and  has  some- 
times directed  State  and  local  efforts  into  less  worthy  channels. 

Eliminating  match  requirements  is  also  important  because  it  fa- 
cilitates immediate  attention  to  crime  fighting.  Large  amounts  of  State 
planning  agency  staff  time  now  required  to  administer  the  intricate 
match  regulations  would  be  freed  for  direct  application  against  crime. 

The  variable  pass-th rough  formula,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
quite  effective,  would  be  maintained.  However,  it  would  be  revised 
to  take  into  account  the  merging  of  special  categories  into  the  one 
revenue-sharing  payment. 

A  portion  of  State  corrections  and  courts  programs,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  all  educational  pix)grams  designed  for  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  personnel  would  be  funded  before  the  pass-through 
requirement  is  applied. 

This  would  permit  the  funding  of  these  programs  at  the  State  or 
local  level  to  the  ex:t€nt  of  their  needs  and  would  give  greater  funding 
flexibility  to  those  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  impact  potential. 

Without  a  modified  pass-through  requirement,  certain  types  of  pro- 
grams would  lose  funds,  and  approximately  30  percent  of  the  law 
enforcement  revenue-sharing  payment  should  be  available  for  op- 
tional use  by  the  State  for  these  projects.  This  is  close  to  the  allocating 
currently  reserved  for  these  corrections,  courts,  technical  assistance, 
and  higher  education  programs. 

The  remaining  70  percent  will  be  distributed  among  local  govern- 
ments and  State  agencies  in  the  same  proportion  that  these  units  of 
government  financed  each  State's  total  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  budgets  in  the  previous  year. 

The  assumption-of-cost  requirements  and  the  nonsupplanting  rules 
would  be  deleted  in  the  administration  bill  and  replaced  by  a  stand- 
ardized maintenance-of-effort  provision.  This  would  guarantee  that 
Federal  funds  do  not  reduce  State  and  local  moneys  previously  budg- 
eted for  law  enforcement  and  crime  reduction  purposes.  The  require- 
ment that  not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant  may  be  expended  for 
the  compensation  of  personnel  has  been  deleted. 

The  abolition  of  these  provisions  should  greatly  simplify  the  entire 
assistance  procedure. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  very  important  process  of  planning  by 
the  States  would  be  simplified — and  therefore  improved — under  the 
special  revenue-sharing  proposal.  The  planning  aspects  are  consistent 
with  the  general  approach  of  the  bill  that  the  States — and,  through 
them,  the  localities — must  be  given  greater  freedom  and  flexibility  in 
devising  the  criminal  justice  improvement  programs  that  local  experi- 
ence shows  will  work  best. 

There  would  continue  to  be,  under  special  revenue  sharing,  a  provi- 
sion that  State  plans  must  be  comprehensive — that  is,  that  they  address 
all  important  aspects  of  criminal  justice  and  crime  control.  Otherwise, 
it  is  possible  that  a  State  might  neglect  such  an  important  area  as 
courts  or  corrections,  and  we  feel  it  is  consistent  with  the  Federal 
leadership  responsibilities  to  help  make  sure  that  does  not  happen.  But 
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this  is  a  very  wide  framework  for  the  States  to  work  within,  and  they 
would  have  all  the  flexibility  they  need. 

The  exact  nature  and  scope  of  the  planning  responsibilities  would 
be  left  to  the  States,  and  it  is  our  feeling  that  they  will  perform  this 
task  with  a  pattern  of  excellence,  based  upon  the  growing  planning 
experience  under  the  LEAA  program  during  the  past  5  years. 

Under  special  revenue  sharing,  LEAA  would  be  required  to  com- 
ment publicly  on  each  plan,  and  if  a  plan  showed  an  obvious  misuse  or 
misdirection  of  funds,  LEAA  would  recommend  that  the  Attorney 
General  withhold  part  or  all  of  the  special  revenue-sharing  payment. 

The  Attorney  General  also  would  be  authorized  to  impose  sanctions 
upon  any  State  which  failed  to  properly  fulfill  its  obligations  under 
the  act — including  proper  administration  and  fund  supervision.  The 
States  would  be  required  to  evaluate  their  projects,  audit  them,  and 
monitor  the  worth  of  their  programs.  I  believe  that  the  States  will 
carry  out  their  responsibilities,  and  where  problems  occur  they  will  be 
responsive  to  calls  for  corrective  action. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  some  have  called  for  a  plan  whereby 
cities  would  plan  for  their  own  needs,  and  be  separated  from  the  State 
planning  process.  I  believe  cities  do  need  to  plan  carefully,  but  it 
should  be  in  the  context  of  a  statewide  plan,  for  cities  often  do  not  have 
control  over  courts  and  corrections,  and  fragmenting  basic  planning 
responsibilties  can  only  harm  the  forward  movement  of  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system.  The  proper  place  for  primary  criminal  justice 
planning  responsibility  should  continue  to  rest  with  the  Governor  of 
each  State. 

Under  the  LEAA  program  to  date,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  States  with  regard  to  effective  planning,  and  that  effort 
will  be  improved  by  the  new  flexibility  of  special  revenue  sharing. 

I  believe  that  fragmentation  of  the  criminal  justice  system  also 
would  occur  if  funds  were  awarded  directly  to  the  cities  from  special 
revenue  sharing,  bypassing  the  State  mechanisms.  Such  funding  could 
undo  much  of  the  progress  made  to  date  under  the  LEAA  program. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  Federal  Government  must  provide 
firm  and  effective  leadership  to  assist  the  States  in  the  vital  task  of  re- 
ducing crime  and  improving  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  turn,  the 
States  must  make  their  planning  process  dynamic  and  effective — not 
one  which  simply  meets  whatever  statutory  requirements  as  may  exist, 
but  one  which  sensibly  allocates  limited  resources  to  achieve  maximum 
i-esults. 

Too  often,  as  sad  experience  dictates,  there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of 
general  allergy  t-o  wanting  to  know  results — to  finding  out  about  things 
which  don't  work  and  those  which  do.  But  we  must  know  the  results  of 
programs,  and  we  should  know  them  even  if  there  were  no  statutory  re- 
quirement to  be  so  informed.  The  State  plans  must  show  where  we  are 
going,  what  we  hope  to  achieve,  and  inform  us  every  step  of  the  way 
how  well  we  are  doing. 

Under  special  revenue  sharing,  we  do  not  abdicate  Federal  leader- 
ship, but  rather  enhance  it,  and  helping  the  States  improve  their  plan- 
ning process  is  one  of  the  key  elements.  The  other  is  in  setting  up  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  to  disseminate  to  every  city,  county,  and 
State  the  results  of  those  programs  which  have  achieved  success,  those 
approaches  that  do  work,  so  there  can  be  general  adoption  of  efforts 
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which  will  bring  the  fastest  and  most  lasting  success  in  crime  reduc- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  comment  now,  as  requested  by  the  staff  of  this  sub- 
committee, on  two  other  proposals  to  reshape  the  LEAA  program. 

I  make  these  comments  with  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  other  bills 
are  sponsored  by  Members  of  the  Congress  who  fully  share  our  own 
determination  to  help  reduce  crime  throughout  the  Nation.  Our  com- 
mon goal  is  a  higher  level  of  safety  for  our  citizens.  Our  disagree- 
ment— and  it  is  a  significant  one — is  over  the  most  effective  way  to 
reach  this  goal. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  other  bills  could  achieve  results,  but  I  support 
S.  1234,  the  proposal  for  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement, 
because  I  feel  it  will  enable  the  Nation  to  take  a  greater  step  to  fashion 
major  and  lasting  reductions  in  crime. 

Your  subcommittee  staff,  as  I  mentioned,  asked  me  to  comment  on 
both  bills,  and  I  turn  first  to  S.  1497,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Tunney. 

It  contains  a  number  of  interesting  suggestions  and  deserves  serious 
study.  The  Department  now  has  the  bill  for  its  review  and  comment, 
and  that  report  will  be  given  to  you  promptly  so  that  it  can  be  made  a 
part  of  your  hearing  record. 

On  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  examination,  one  of  my  concerns  con- 
cerns the  bill's  proposal  to  establish  a  number  of  complicated  formulas 
for  direct  funding  that  would  bypass  the  State  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning agencies. 

For  example,  the  bill  provides  that  of  the  remaining  funds  available 
to  States  and  eligible  units  of  general  local  government,  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  those  funds  may  be  expended  on  programs  related  to  each  of 
five  high  priority  areas:  law  enforcement,  corrections,  courts  and 
judicial  administration,  juvenile  justice,  and  criminal  justice  planning. 

Thus,  if  an  eligible  unit  of  government,  which  is  defined  as  having 
a  population  of  100,000  or  more  persons,  deemed  it  desirable  to  expend 
the  full  40  percent  of  funds  in  one  or  two  of  such  high  priority  areas, 
other  needs  might  go  unmet.  It  would  also  result  in  an  inequitable 
distribution  of  funds  among  the  various  criminal  justice  programs 
in  the  State.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  established  notion  of  com- 
prehensive planning  and  funding  for  the  total  criminal  justice  system 
throughout  the  State. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  States  and  local  governments  that  have  operated  programs 
that  the  administration  determines  have  demonstrably  improved  the 
State  or  local  criminal  justice  system. 

I've  already  stressed  the  importance  of  the  Federal  Government's 
evaluation  of  successful  programs  and  assistance  to  the  States  and 
localities  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  concepts  as  part  of  a  technology 
transfer  program.  This  is  not  to  argue,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  awarding  funds  to 
States  and  localities  solely  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Federal  Government 
feels  is  successful  or  appropriate.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  such 
a  system  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  would  soon  begin 
to  shape  State  and  local  crime  reduction  programs  as  it  saw  fit.  Wash- 
ington would  be  making  the  decisions  that  properly  are  the  province 
of  State  and  local  officials.  The  concept  of  the  new  federalism — making 
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government  responsive  at  the  levels  where  it  is  closest  to  the  people — 
would  be  converted  rapidly  to  Federal  domination. 

It  appears  S.  1497  would  diverge  from  the  special-revenue-sharing 
approach  and  create  special  classes  of  recipients,  and  this  could  be 
detrimental  to  equitable  assistance  for  States  and  their  localities. 

I  turn  now  to  the  bill  to  continue  the  LEAA  program  that  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  frankly, 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  House  committee  did  not  adopt  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  for  special  revenue  sharing.  I  am  pleased,  how- 
ever, that  the  House  committee  did  agree  with  some  administration 
recommendations. 

The  House  committee  retained  the  block  grant  concept.  On  the 
whole,  the  block  grant  concept  has  worked  well  to  this  point  in  time, 
and  it  has  produced  beneficial  results  in  helping  the  States  and  localities 
to  develop  more  effective  crime  control  programs.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  productive  in  another  way,  for  the  block  grant  concept  was  the 
forerunner — in  a  sense,  the  pilot  program — of  special  revenue  sharing 
for  law  enforcement. 

I  strongly  urge  once  more  that  the  Senate  take  an  additional  major 
step — and  the  final  one — in  the  bold  course  it  charted  nearly  5  years 
ago  in  shaping  the  original  LEAA  program.  That  step  is  a  logical 
extension — moving  from  the  block  grant  concept  to  special  revenue 
sharing  for  law  enforcement. 

In  its  bill,  the  House  committee  extended  the  LEAA  program  for 
only  2  years  and  authorized  appropriations  of  $1  billion  a  year.  To 
extend  the  life  of  this  vital  program  for  only  2  years  will,  I  fear, 
seriously  retard  progress  in  law  enforcement,  as  State  and  local 
governments,  unsure  of  Federal  participation  beyond  1975,  will  be 
understandably  reluctant  to  embark  on  long  range  improvement  pro- 
grams which  require  a  commitment  or  several  years  time.  Since  it 
may  thus  provide  an  incentive  for  the  acquisition  of  "hardware"  items 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  short  term  at  the  expense  of  truly  com- 
prehensive criminal  justice  programs,  we  prefer  an  open-ended  authori- 
zation as  a  more  practical  and  realistic  approach  to  future  funding 
needs. 

The  House  committee  changed  some  definitions.  References  to  law 
enforcement  now  read  "law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice."  And 
there  are  now  specific  references  to  prosecution  and  defense  being  part 
of  law  enforcement.  We  have  no  objection  to  those  changes. 

A  new  provision  would  require  annual  submission  of  State  plans, 
with  LEAA  approval  within  90  days.  We  favor  the  administration 
approach  which  calls  for  thorough  and  comprehensive  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  States.  It  does  not  require  LEAA  advance  approval 
of  plans  but  it  does  require  the  States  to  submit  long-range,  3-year 
plans,  and  LEAA  would  comment  on  these  plans  in  detail. 

The  assumption  of  cost  provision  is  deleted  in  the  House  committee 
bill.  This  is  virtually  identical  to  the  administration  proposal. 

The  House  committee  changed  the  matching  provision :  to  90  to  10 
from  the  current  76  to  25.  It  provided  that  all  matching  be  in  cash, 
and  specified  a  50  percent  State  buy-in.  That  approach  tends  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  current  fiscal  and  administrative  problems  posed  by 
matching  requirements  but  it  doesn't  relieve  them  enough,  for  the 
States  and  localities  are  hard  pressed  for  both  funds  and  manpower. 
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In  view  of  that,  we  feel  that  the  administration  proposal  to  eliminate 
matching  requirements  is  the  wiser  approach,  and  the  approach  that 
will  yield  the  greater  dividends  in  crime  control. 

Proposed  elimination  of  "soft  match"  is  obviously  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  for  there  have  been  a  number  of  serious  and  recurring 
problems  with  it.  "Soft  match"  is  the  identifiable  contribution  of  State 
or  local  resources  to  match  the  Federal  grants — normally  goods  or 
services.  But  one  of  the  problems  is  that  States  and  localities  often 
have  no  pool  of  resources  on  which  to  draw  when  they  want  to  set 
up  new  or  innovative  programs.  Not  only  are  States  and  localities 
hard  pressed  to  meet  such  matching  requirements,  but  the  amount  of 
paperwork  involved  depletes  manpower  that  would  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  crime  control.  Finally,  soft  match  really  adds  nothing  to  the 
basic  resources  of  State  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies. 

A  proposal  by  the  House  committee  that  nonprofit  organizations 
could  be  grantees  or  subgrantecs  would  greatly  simplify  LEAA's 
funding  of  national-scope  projects. 

There  is  a  proposed  requirement  that  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  LEAA's  research  office,  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  and  describe  State  achievements  in 
meeting  the  act's  goals.  We  see  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served  by 
another  annual  report  by  one  of  the  offices  of  LE AA,  when  LEAA  itself 
submits  a  detailed  amiual  report  to  the  Congress  on  all  of  its  acti^dties, 
including  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

The  law  enforcement  education  program  would  continue  to  be 
operated  in  its  present  form  under  the  House  committee  bill  and  with 
modest  increases  in  the  levels  of  payment  to  the  participants.  But 
we  prefer  to  see  this  program  operated  by  the  States,  as  the  special- 
revenue-sharing  measure  proposes.  The  States  are  the  greatest  experts 
on  their  own  law  enforcement  needs. 

Citizen  participation  would  be  required  on  State  and  regional 
criminal  justice  planning  boards.  But  the  House  committee  bill  does 
not  require  the  boards  to  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  elected  offi- 
cials. The  special-revenue-sharing  proposal  does  have  such  a  require- 
ment, and  we  feel  it  is  a  crucial  one.  That  view  is  shared  by  all  of 
the  major  public  interest  groups — including  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  the  League  of  Cities,  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  National 
Association  of  Counties. 

This  is  a  key  to  making  certain  that  democracy  flourishes  at  the 
grassroots  level  everywhere  in  the  Nation,  and  we  support  it  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  House  committee  deleted  the  one-third  limitation  on  personnel 
salaries,  except  as  it  applies  to  police  salaries.  It  approved  open- 
meeting  requirements  proposed  in  the  administration  bill. 

The  House  committee  proposal  includes  a  provision  which  insures 
that  statistical  and  research  data  compiled  for  or  by  LEAA  will 
not  be  utilized  in  any  fashion  that  may  constitute  an  invasion  of 
personal  privacy.  The  provision  in  the  House  committee  bill  is  iden- 
tical in  intent  to  a  similar  provision  in  the  administration  proposal. 

It  also  adopted  a  new  definition  related  to  comprehensive  planning. 
This  requires  State  plans  to  be  "a  total  and  integrated  analysis  of 
the  problems  regarding  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
system  within  the  State."  The  administration  has  no  objection  to 
this  provision. 
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That  concludes  my  comments  on  the  House  committee  bill,  but 
before  returning  to  a  discussion  of  other  aspects  of  special  revenue 
3haring,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  here  today  to  support  S.  1234. 

It  is  a  bill  that  has  been  constructed  with  care  and  patience  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  one  that  is  designed  to  meet  the 
last  remaining  needs  of  the  States  and  localities  as  they  take  new 
initiatives  to  reduce  crime  to  an  absolute  minimum.  This  measure 
has  the  support  of  the  Nation's  Governors  and  the  directors  of  the 
State  criminal  justice  planning  agencies.  This  is  an  important  step  to 
take,  but  it  is  not  a  radical  step  into  uncharted  territory.  It  is  the 
logical  place  to  go  in  the  context  of  the  block-grant  concept  begun 
by  you  5  years  ago,  since  the  step  from  block  grants  to  special  reve- 
nue sharing  is  a  relatively  short  distance  compared  to  proposals  made 
for  other  special  revenue  sharing  programs. 

Some  observers  have  asked  whether  special  revenue  sharing  means 
that  there  would  be  no  more  controls  at  all — whether  the  States  and 
localities  would  be  able  to  spend  the  money  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, no  matter  how  foolishly. 

We  are  committed  to  the  proposition  that  without  strict  program 
evaluation  and  audit,  special  revenue  sharing  could  find  itself  in 
trouble,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing 
control  procedures  will  work — that  they  will  be  effective.  The  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  expend  time  and  effort  to  get  a  full  accounting 
of  the  decisions  that  States,  counties,  and  cities  make  about  that  money, 
and  in  cooperation  with  State  officials  will  ferret  out  any  violations — 
and  take  the  prescribed  steps  against  the  violators. 

Continuous  auditing  and  regulations  enforcement  would  be  used  in 
monitoring  revenue  sharing  operations.  LEAA  will  order  immediate 
audits  whenever  necessary,  and  each  State  will  be  audited  at  least  once 
every  2  years. 

There  are  currently  50  auditors  on  the  LEAA  staff.  The  fiscal  1974 
budget  would  add  22  to  assure  a  staff  capacity  to  meet  the  auditing 
standards. 

The  conversion  of  the  block  grant  program  into  special  revenue 
sharing  will  result  in  a  net  LEAA  staff  reduction  of  59  persons — after 
the  audit,  civil  rights,  and  research  staff  additions  have  been  taken 
into  account. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  that  I  feel  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished  to  date  under  the  LEAA  program,  and  I  also 
am  convinced  that  we  face  no  more  compelled  domestic  obligation 
than  working  with  all  the  diligence  we  can  muster  to  enhance  the  level 
of  public  safety  throughout  the  Nation. 

Success  in  the  campaign  against  crime  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  future 
welfare — as  well  as  the  present  safety  of  our  citizens. 

Since  a  number  of  important  proposals  have  been  put  forth  regard- 
ing the  future  of  LEAA,  we  will  be  happy  to  work  closely  with  you 
and  the  Congress  in  fashioning  an  aid  program  that  produces  a  con- 
sensus on  the  best  way  to  reach  our  common  objectives.  I  know  that 
we  can  all  agree  that  heavy  reliance  on  States  and  localities  is  particu- 
larly important  in  an  area  as  sensitive  as  crime  control  and  criminal 
justice,  particuarly  since  our  traditions  dictate  that  they  have  the  basic 
responsibilities  in  these  fields. 

I  now  would  like  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee  for  its  record  some 
examples  of  LEAA-funded  projects  of  particular  interest,  and  I  then 
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would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  from  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  or 
the  other  subcommittee  members. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  will  be  accepted  for  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee and  reference  will  be  included  in  tlie  record. 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  colleagues  and  I  would  be  pleased  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  thank  you  for  your  very  thoughtful  and 
helpful  statement  on  these  bills  and  this  subject.  In  the  latter  part  of 
your  statement,  at  page  15,  you  consider  the  matter  of  matching 
provisions,  specifically  the  so-called  soft  match  and  hard  match. 

There  is  in  the  administration  bill  a  provision  which  would  do  away 
with  all  of  that  matching,  is  there  not  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Hruska.  Would  that  apply  to  the  new  bill  prospectively 
and  could  it  be  made  to  apply  retroactively  as  well  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Although  this  is  most  desirable, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  provision  for  such  retroactive  application 
in  the  administration  bill. 

There  would  be  questions  of  fairness,  I  suppose,  as  to  communities 
that  have  dug  hard  to  produce  matching  funds.  However,  a  retroactive 
application  of  the  new  matching  formula  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
beneficial. 

May  I  ask  my  two  LEAA  colleagues  here  if  they  can  give  any 
thought  to  that  question  ? 

Senator  Hruska.  May  I  state  my  misgivings  about  it,  and  then 
either  Mr.  Santarelli  or  Mr.  Valde  can  comment. 

There  are  currently  funds  that  are  available  under  certain  matching 
conditions.  If  matching  in  the  future  were  eliminated,  could  that  not 
mean  that  as  long  as  there  are  available  nonmatching  funds,  they  will 
be  resorted  to  ?  This  would  then  leave  to  accumulate  those  funds  which 
are  on  hand  and  which  have  not  been  qualified  for  by  any  applicants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  result  in  due  time.  Would  you  care  to 
cominent  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  May  I  make  one  brief  comment, 
and  then  these  gentlemen  can  supplement  it  or  correct  it. 

It  occure  to  me  that  a  possible  solution  to  the  difficulty  you  raise,  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  genuine  difficulty,  is  that  you  would  operate  on  the 
basis  that  first  appropriated,  fii-st  obligated.  Therefore,  a  State  or 
locality  would  not  be  free  to  obligate  nonmatching  appropriations 
until  they  had  first  used  up  their  allocation  of  appropriations  under 
an  earlier  bill,  and  that  then,  as  of  the  date  of  the  appropriation,  did 
require  matching. 

How  does  that  strike  you,  Mr.  Santarelli  ? 

Mr.  Santarfxli.  Mr.  Velde  testified  on  this  in  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  I  believe,  and  can  express  it  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Velde.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new  problem.  We  faced  a 
similar  situation  in  1970  when  the  matching  formulas  that  were  first 
established  in  the  1968  act  were  liberalized  from  a  60-40  matching 
ratio  to  75-25  ratio.  At  that  time  there  was  a  problem,  and  as  you  very 
properly  pointed  out,  of  the  good  money  driving  out  the  bad.  Tlie  more 
liberal  formula  funds  were  utilized  in  several  States  before  the  money 
with  the  not  so  favorable  ratio. 
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There  is  no  provision  in  the  administration's  bill,  S.  1234,  to  remedy 
this  problem. 

However,  section  523  of  the  House  committee  bill,  H.R.  8152,  does 
provide  that  the  new  matching  formula  applies  to  funds  previously 
appropriated,  that  have  not  been  obligated  by  the  State.  So,  there  is 
an  attempt  in  the  House  bill  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Richardson,  heretofore  there  has  been  one  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and  two  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators. Now,  you  support  that  this  be  changed. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  change  ? 

Attorney  General  Rich.uidson.  In  the  administration  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  would  be  an  Administrator  and  a  single  Deputy. 
There  was  a  need,  as  I  understand  it,  for  two  Associates  at  the  outset 
because  there  was  a  need  for  a  great  deal  of  contact  with  the  States, 
local  governments,  courts,  correctional,  and  police  communities.  These 
demands  necessitated  at  least  two  Associates  of  comparable  level  who 
worked  with  those  and  other  groups  in  the  criminal  justice  community. 

Since  the  machinery  for  the  development  of  State  and  local  plan- 
ning has  now  been  set  up,  the  judgment  is,  therefore,  that  one  Asso- 
ciate or  Deputy  can  effectively  assist  the  Administrator  in  the  policy 
development  aspects  of  the  agency's  operations. 

Senator  Hruska.  Would  there  be  latitude  in  the  Administrator  to 
appoint  Assistants  as  distinguished  from  an  Associate  Administrator 
for  various  aspects  of  the  program  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Not  as  Presidential  appointees,  but 
he  could,  of  course,  have  top-level  staff  with  the  title  of  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  present  statute  establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

Now,  you  suggest  that  LEAA  be  placed  in  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  change  means  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  reflects  the  gen- 
eral policy  being  applied  Government-wide  to  the  vesting  of  authority 
in  Government  Departments.  The  approach  rests  on  the  basis  that  the 
head  of  a  Government  Department  should  have  overall  responsibility 
for  what  is  done  within  that  Department.  Therefore,  the  statutory 
authorities  should  be  vested  with  him,  and  subdelegated  by  him  to  the 
hands  of  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  Department. 

It  is  a  view  of  public  administration  on  which  people  can  reasonably 
differ.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  would  be  happy  with 
whatever  results  this  committee  believes  to  be  appropriate. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  quarrel  with 
the  idea  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  LEAA  should  be  in  the 
Attorney  General.  That  has  always  been  contemplated.  But  if  the  Ad- 
ministration's authority  were  placed  in  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, it  would  seem,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  all  of  the  authority  in  the 
LEAA  Act  would  be  vested  directly  in  the  Attorney  General.  This 
would  then  in  turn  be  delegated  to  the  Administrator  and  the  Admin- 
istration itself. 

Is  that  a  fair  way  of  describing  the  change  that  is  being  effected  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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It  is  comparable,  for  example,  to  a  situation  in  the  Department  of 
HEW  where  the  statutes  have  traditionally  vested  specific  authorities 
in  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  Administration's  approach  would  vest  those  authorities  in  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  who  would  in  turn  delegate  the  same  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  leaves  open,  in  addi- 
tion, some  opportunity  for  taking  advantage  of  administrative  ar- 
rangements that  can  reduce  overhead. 

In  the  case  of  LEAA  the  vesting  of  authority  in  the  Secretary 
would  mean  that  there  could  be  reserved  to  the  Department  at  the  de- 
partmental level,  various  housekeeping  activities  such  as  printing,  for 
example.  Of  course,  that  can  be  accomplished  by  agreement  anyway, 
so  we  are  really  not  talking  about  an  issue  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
a  great  deal  turns  on. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now,  there  are  no  ongoing  special  revenue  pro- 
grams that  have  been  approved  by  Congress  so  far. 

Would  it  be  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  this  committee  can,  to  some 
extent,  define  the  parameters  of  the  special  revenue  sharing  concept  in 
this  bill? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  committee  has  before  it  the  opportunity  to  establish  signifi- 
cant precedents  for  the  Government  as  a  whole  by  acting  on  this 
legislation. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now,  there  seems  to  be,  on  analysis,  three  basic 
differences  between  the  present  block  grant  legislation  and  the  Admin- 
istration's special  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

One  would  be  the  merger  of  a  number  of  separate  authorities;  the 
second  would  be  the  elimination  of  matching  funds;  and  the  third 
would  be  the  elimination  of  prior  plan  approval. 

Now,  would  you  agree,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  that  with  these  excep- 
tions the  current  block  program  does  not  differ  a  great  deal  from  the 
administration's  special  revenue  sharing  proposals? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  I  would  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. You,  of  course,  having  had  a  major  hand  in  the  initiation  of  the 
block  grant  approach,  are  fully  familiar  with  it.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  re- 
gard it  as,  in  a  true  sense,  a  forerunner  of  special  revenue  sharing.  In- 
deed, it  might  have  been  possible  4  or  5  years  ago  to  use  the  term,  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing,  instead  of  block  grants. 

The  three  significant  points  in  which  the  special  revenue  sharing 
approach  does  differ  from  the  block  grants  do  carrj'  further  the  process 
of  vesting  responsibility  and  giving  flexibility  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Senator  Hruska.  Of  course,  part  C  of  the  current  legislation  is  really 
the  operating  part  of  the  present  program.  The  others  are  supplemen- 
tary to  the  operations  part  of  LEAA  which  is  contained  in  part  C. 
Thus,  if  the  necessary  modifications  were  made,  part  C  could  be  con- 
verted quite  readily  into  a  true  special  revenue  sharing  program,  could 
it  not? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  That's  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  Indeed, 
as  I  understand  it,  this  was  the  approach  taken  by  the  administration 
in  1971.  We  would  prefer,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  approach  go  far- 
ther than  that  and  eliminate  more  of  the  categories  that  now  exist  in 
the  LEAA  program,  even  though  they  are  concededly  few  in  number. 
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Senator  Hruska.  Now,  the  present  act  expires  on  June  30.  Last  week 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and  this  Senator  introduced  a  bill 
for  a  simple  1-year  extension. 

Is  there  any  other  course  that  we  could  follow,  if  Congress  does  not 
take  timely  action  by  June  30,  and  if  so,  what  would  it  be? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  I  think  by  continuing  resolution, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  could  continue  the  existing  authorities  in  effect, 
pending  final  action  by  the  Congress  on  the  bills  now  before  you.  The 
fact  that  a  bill  has  cleared  the  House  committee,  that  considerable 
thought  has  been  given  to  legislation  in  this  Senate  committee  would 
seem  to  me  to  make  it  important  to  sustain  this  momentum. 

I  would  be  concerned  that  a  1-year  extension  might  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  deferment  of  substantive  legislation  until  next  year. 

Senator  Hruska.  Will  there  be  impracticality  in  shifting  from  the 
old  act  under  the  continuing  resolution  to  the  new  act  with  its  new 
criteria  and  its  new  procedures  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  This  would  be  a  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  effective  dates.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  thoroughly,  and 
Mr.  Velde  may  want  to  supplement  my  answer,  but  I  would  assume 
in  any  circumstances  that  existing  law  would  be  continued  to  some 
point  at  which  new  provisions  took  effect.  Even  if  you  had  a  continuing 
resolution  that  maintained  the  present  law  for  a  limited  period,  then 
enacted  a  new  bill,  say,  later  on  in  the  summer,  you  could  provide  in 
that  bill  for  an  administratively  workable  effective  date  such  as 
July  1,  1974,  for  the  new  provisions  to  take  effect. 

Mr.  Velde.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  there  would  be  no  difference  except  for  a 
point  of  certainty.  The  basis  upon  which  LEAA  would  proceed  would 
be  the  same  in  a  continuing  resolution  as  it  would  be  in  a  statutory 
extension. 

However,  a  statutory  extension  would  fix  the  term,  and  with  more 
stability  than  if  you  had  to  function  60  days  on  a  continuing  resolution 
and  then  shift  into  a  new  program. 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Well,  yes,  you  could  do  it  either  way. 
The  difference  would  be  that  it  has  often  happened  that  the  Congress 
reaches  the  point  of  whether  or  not  to  substitute  new  legislation  or 
simply  to  continue  old  legislation.  It  passes  a  bill  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing legislation.  This  action  in  turn  operates  as  a  reason  for  deferring 
further  consideration  of  new  legislation.  The  only  real  difference  is 
in  whether  or  not  what  you  are  doing  is  recognizably  a  stopgap  pend- 
ing continuing  work. 

In  other  words,  what  could  easily  happen  is  that  everybody  w^ould 
settle  back  with  the  thought  that  we  have  passed  the  1-year  extension 
and  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  that  again  until  next  spring  some- 
time. Then  you  have  another  1-year  extension. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now,  there  are  certain  restrictions  on  racial  quotas 
contained  in  section  518  (b) . 

Has  the  administration  had  any  problems  in  which  this  provision 
has  created  a  setback  to  the  overall  civil  rights  goals  of  the  Federal 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No,  Senator,  we  have  not.  I  understand  the  history 
of  the  administration  is  that  prior  to  my  coming  aboard,  5  weeks  ago, 
that  we  have  been  in  negotiations  with  civil  rights  groups  successfully 
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resolving  any  complaints  that  have  been  registered  against  us.  And 
this  section  was  not  at  issue  in  these  discussions. 

We  at  the  moment  seem  to  be  effectively  discharging  those  obliga- 
tions. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  House  committee  provision  relating  to  civil 
rights  seems  to  be  quite  detailed  in  terms  of  remedial  action.  Does  the 
Department  feel  that  enforcement  activity  could  be  restricted  by 
the  specificity  of  these  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Yes,  Senator.  We  favor  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  administration  because  it  is  a  standard  clause  that  is  set  out 
in  the  revenue  sharing  statutes  elsewhere.  And  we  would  prefer  to 
maintain  that  standard  language  and  the  options  for  remedial  action 
set  out  in  that  standard  clause. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Blakey  has  a  question  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Blakey,  Mr.  Santarelli,  could  you  have  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee record  a  memorandmn  on  the  background  of  the  guidelines 
governing  height  requirements  issued  by  LEAA  on  March  14,  1973  ? 
Would  you  indicate  on  what  basis  they  were  issued,  what  problems 
prompted  their  issuance,  and  how  they  have  been  accepted  in  the  com- 
munity, both  by  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  those  people  whose 
wishes  may  have  led  to  their  adoption? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  We  will  be  happy  to,  Mr.  Blakey. 

Mr.  Blakely.  Thank  you. 

[See  appendix  for  response.] 

Senator  Hruska.  Does  the  requirement  in  the  House  bill  for  citizen 
representation  on  States  and  regional  supervisory  boards  present  any 
problem  to  the  local  governmental  authority  in  the  process  of  law 
enforcement  planning  ? 

As  I  understand  it,  citizens  generally  now  would  be  required  where 
they  had  heretofore  not  been,  and  the  limitation  regarding  elected 
officials  would  apply.  Is  that  the  way  it  worked  out  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. As  I  understand  it,  a  staff  paper  of  the  public  interest  groups 
working  in  this  area  has  recommended  changes  in  regional  supervisory 
board  makeup.  These  changes  are  contrary  to  the  House  committee 
revision  requiring  citizen  representation.  The  administration  attempt 
is  to  put  the  control  of  these  regional  boards,  where  they  exist,  in 
the  local  elected  executive  officials  comprising  the  units  of  Govern- 
ment which  make  up  the  regions.  We  feel  that  the  elected  representa- 
tives must  have  this  authority  if  they  are  to  carry  out  their  jobs  for 
which  the  people  have  elected  them. 

Senator  Hruska.  There  was  a  40-percent  planning  fund  pass- 
through,  which  was  amended  in  1971.  Has  the  LEAA  experienced 
any  great  problems  following  the  adoption  of  that  amendment? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  I  think  Mr.  Santarelli  is  in  a  better 
position  to  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  ask  him  to 
respond  ? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  In  general,  these  amendments  have  worked  well, 
and  addressed  the  problems  of  funding  imbalance  which  they  were 
intended  to  address.  There  are  some  areas  where  that  has  not  been 
the  case.  We  are  experiencing  a  problem  in  Philadelphia  with  respect 
to  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Council.  The  Governors  Committee  has 
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not  properly  taken  into  consideration  the  representation  problem  at 
the  local  level. 

Our  concern  there  is  that  we  think  we  can  work  that  matter  out. 
We  are  proposing  some  guideline  changes  that  would  require  regional 
planning  boards  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  governmental  units  com- 
prising the  region,  rather  than  the  State  agency  or  the  Governor.  But, 
we  do  not  seek  any  statutory  amendments  to  accomplish  this.  We  think 
we  can  do  this  internally. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Now  I  have  several  other  questions  which  are  addressed  to  tech- 
nical aspects.  I  should  like  to  submit  them  to  you,  Mr.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  your  reply  and  transmittal  to  the  staff  and  we  will  incorpo- 
rate them  into  the  record. 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

[See  appendix  for  response.] 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Mathias.  Would  you  like  to  make  your  statement  now? 

Senator  Mathias.  I  have  a  brief  statement  that  I  would  like  to  make 
on  the  subject  that  Mr.  Santarelli  just  addressed,  the  question  of  re- 
gional planning,  but  I  will  withhold  that  until  the  Chair  has  finished. 

Senator  Hruska.  Very  well. 

I  understand  another  Senator  is  on  his  way  who  might  have  a 
question  or  two  of  you. 

Senator  Mathias.  Might  I  leap  into  the  breach,  then? 

Senator  Hruska.  You  may.  That  would  be  helpful. 

Senator  Mathias.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  which  is  S.  1796,  which 
is  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  grants  to  interstate  metropolitan  organizations,  and  it 
is  a  bill  which  provides  that  statutory  authorization  which  Mr.  San- 
tarelli has  already  stated  he  felt  they  could  perform  without. 

I  would  hope  that  he  might  reconsider  that  opinion  in  the  light 
of  the  very  serious  problems  which  exist  in  metropolitan  areas  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  This  bill  would  apply  to  33  major  metropolitan 
areas,  and  to  many  other  jurisdictions. 

And  I  might  observe  to  the  Chair  that  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  are  among  those  that  would  be  affected.  The  Washing- 
ton area  is,  of  course,  the  classic  case  where  we  have  three  State 
jurisdictions,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
many  sub  jurisdictions  under  that,  the  various  counties  and  municipali- 
ties which  create  a  major  problem. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  approach  to  the  interstate  crime  problem, 
and  it  is  a  provision  for  planning  grants  only.  But,  it  very  clearly 
expresses  the  interest  of  the  Congress  and  delegates  the  authority  to 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  interstate  crime  problem.  And  I  believe  that 
it  is  more  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  as  well  as  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public  that  we  have  this  statutory 
authority  rather  than  attempt  to  deal  with  it  on  an  administrative 
basis. 

Senator  Hruska.  Did  you  have  a  statement  on  any  other  bill  that 
you  wanted  to  insert  into  the  record  or  to  comment  upon  ? 
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Senator  Mathias.  That  is  the  principal  interest,  my  principal 
interest  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  I  think  the  Attorney  General  would  not 
mind  waiting  a  little  while  until  another  Senator  arrives. 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  May  I  just  say  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  analyze  and  comment 
on  the  proposal  that  Senator  Mathias  has  just  outlined. 

Senator  Mathias.  I  can  add  this  amount  of  explanation  to  this  bill. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  in  sponsoring  a  metropolitan  crime 
conference,  which  evoked  the  interest  and  participation  of  a  very 
large  number  of  local  law-enforcement  officers.  And  this  bill  is  one 
of  the  results  of  that  conference,  and  it  represents  not  only  my  own 
thinking  on  it,  but  I  think  fairly  the  consensus,  of  a  number  of  senior 
and  highly  experienced  law-enforcement  officials,  and  law-enforcement 
officers  at  various  levels.  And  the  reicord  of  that  conference,  and  the 
re-commendations  that  it  arrived  at,  I  think,  would  be  pertinent,  and 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  also  include  that  as  a  part  of  the 
record  at  this  time. 

Senator  Hruska.  Very  well. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity.  We  are  having  a  series  of  rollcall  votes  in 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  I  have  just  a  very  brief 
area  of  questioning  for  the  Attome}^  General. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  back  to  the  committee. 

I  think  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  people  across  the 
country  have  been  terribly  interested  in  what  the  situation  is  going 
to  be  at  the  FBI — the  directorship  of  the  FBI — and  that  there 
have  been  news  reports  that  Chief  Clarence  Kelley  of  Kansas  City 
was  being  considered  for  that  post  at  the  present  time.  Is  there 
anything  you  can  tell  us  about  that? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  use  this  opportunity,  Senator  Kennedy,  to  re- 
spond in  detail  on  that  question.  There  has,  as  you  know,  been  under- 
way a  very  extensive  search  for  the  best  possible  candidate  for  the 
job.  People  from  many  types  of  qualifying  experience  have  been 
considered  and  the  field  has  been  substantially  reduced.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  announce  his  nomination  soon. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Can  you  give  us  any  more  about  the  time  frame, 
when  the  announcement  might  be  made? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Well,  you  know  how  it  is  with  these 
things.  Senator  Kennedy.  The  process  involves  a  number  of  people, 
including  this  prospective  nominee.  It  could  be  within  a  matter  of 
days. 

Senator  Kennedy.  In  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee,  of  course, 
we  have  a  special  interest  in  this  area,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  have  at  least  the  current  thinking  of  the  administration.  Are 
you  looking  for  a  full-time  appointee  or  an  interim  Director? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  We  certainly  are  looking  for  a  full- 
time  appointee. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  I  say,  there  are  news  reports  that  the  field 
has  been  reduced  to  four  possible  candidates. 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  I  have  not  seen  the  reports. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  can  you  tell  us  whether  Mr.  Kelley  is  one 
of  the  finalists  ? 

Attorney  General  Eichardson.  I  would  prefer  to  leave  that  as 
neither  confirming  or  denying.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  people  who 
has  been  considered  for  the  job.  He  does  have  outstanding  experience 
both  in  the  FBI  itself  and  as  one  of  the  most  forward-looking  chiefs 
of  police  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kjennedy.  Have  you  been  talking  with  prospective  ap- 
pointees to  that  position  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Has  one  of  the  points  been,  in  your  conversation 
with  the  appointees  about  their  relationship  with  the  Congress,  the 
need  to  work  with  the  Congress  assisting  Congress  in  its  oversight 
responsibility  as  to  the  FBI  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  No  ;  that  has  not  been.  No,  discus- 
sions have  focused  largely  on  the  background  and  experience  of  the 
individual,  and  his  approach  in  general  to  the  job.  I  have  not  specifical- 
ly reached  that  particular  question. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  do  you  see  the  relationship  between  the 
new  FBI  Director  and  this  committee,  to  begin  with  ?  After  Mr.  Gray's 
name  had  finally  been  sent  up  to  the  Senate  and  our  hearings  began 
in  his  opening  statement  I  thought  that  Mr.  Gray  had  been,  to  his 
credit,  enormously  forthcoming  in  indicating  a  willingness  to  work 
closely  with  the  committee.  Mr.  Gray  tried  to  open  up  to  the  com- 
mittee a  number  of  the  procedures  that  were  being  followed  by  the 
FBI,  and  its  functionings  and  workings,  to  the  extent  possible — and 
sort  of  open  the  window,  so  to  speak.  At  least  this  was  an  impression 
that  he  gave  us  in  his  opening  comments 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  I  would  hope  that  would  be  the  ap- 
proach of  any  appointee  to  the  position.  Senator  Kennedy.  It  seems 
to  me  beyond  question  that  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  know  what 
procedures  are  being  followed,  how  the  agency  is  being  administered. 

I  know  of  no  area  of  sensitivity  as  between  the  Congress  and  the 
FBI,  other  than  that  of  access  to  ra  w  data  in  individual  files  or  reports 
on  the  current  status  of  an  investigation.  That  kind  of  problem  can 
always  raise  difficulties.  With  respect  to  the  way  the  FBI  goes  about 
its  business,  its  policies,  both  for  dealing  with  other  law-enforcement 
agencies.  State  and  local,  as  well  as  Federal,  its  recruitment  policies, 
training  policies,  all  of  that  kind  of  thing,  I  think  should  be  fully 
available  to  Congress. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  that  is  very  helpful. 

During  the  course  of  Senator  Ervin's  surveillance  hearings — the 
hearings  that  took  place  almost  2  years  ago — I  requested  the  FBI  man- 
ual, training  manual,  to  be  made  available  to  the  committee,  and  was 
denied  to  us.  The  request  was  seconded  by  Senator  Ervin,  and  the  in- 
formation was  denied  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Do  you  see  any  reason  why  even  a  training  manual  ought  to  be 
denied  ? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  No ;  not  only  do  I  see  none,  I  cannot 
offhand  even  think  of  one. 

Senator  Kennedy.  The  manual  covered  the  process  of  how  they 
recruit  informants,  the  role  of  informants,  how  they  function,  how 
they  work,  exclusive  of  any  particular  case  or  any  particular  investi- 
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gation.  Would  that  be  an  area  where  the  Congress  ought  to  have 
some  indication  of  how  the  FBI  is  functioning? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Well,  I  think  in  general,  yes.  I  can 
imagine  this  instance,  that  there  might  be  some  considerations  that 
militated  against  publication  of  this  information,  but  very  sensitive 
matters  are  made  known  to  the  Congress  in  other  areas,  Defense  pol- 
icy, for  example,  or  intelligence,  or  nuclear  weapons,  under  appro- 
priate safeguards.  I  do  not  know.  Whether  there  is  a  reason  or  need 
for  safeguards  in  this  instance,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  that 
if  there  were  the  Congress  would  respect  and  understand  them. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  just 

Senator  Hruska.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Senator  Hruska.  Do  you  have  reference,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  to 
the  expression  often  used  by  CIA  that  they  do  not  care  to  participate 
either  in  testimony  or  in  discussion  of  those  matters  which  could 
result  in  the  disclosure  of  its  "assets  and  resources"? 

When  you  get  into  such  a  disclosure  of  "assets  and  resources," 
it  is  felt  that  there  could  be  a  prejudice  to  their  operation. 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  was 
referring  to ;  yes,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

Senator  Hruska.  And  conceivably,  with  respect  to  the  training 
manual,  on  the  use  of  electronics,  there  might  be  something  which 
could  be  in  that  field.  Is  that  conceivable? 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  That  is  conceivable,  yes,  sir.  I  have 
not  seen  the  training  manual,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could 
have  been.  I  would  have  supposed,  offhand,  that  they  would  have  been 
likely  to  put  any  specific  type  of  training  as  to  which  it  was  impor- 
tant not  to  have  outside  dissemination  in  a  different  publication. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  we  have  Mr.  Blakey  with  us,  if  the  Senator 
would  not  mind,  who  has  done  much  of  the  staff  work  on  our  over- 
sight consideration  of  the  wiretapping  statute.  In  that  connection, 
I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Blakey,  did  you  have  occasion  to  consult 
with  the  FBI,  and  if  so,  what  was  your  experience  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Blakey.  Senator,  this  subcommittee  has  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  its 
oversight  functions,  particularly  in  the  electronic  surveillance  area. 
As  you  may  be  aware,  the  subcommittee  has  been  pursuing  on  the  staff 
level  an  examination  of  practice  and  procedure  in  the  electronic  sur- 
veillance area  with  the  FBI  for  about  2  years.  One  thing  or  another 
has  just  put  off  the  public  hearings.  But,  in  that  connection,  we 
were  made  privy  to  all  practices  and  procedures,  and  even  given 
case  studies  on  how  the  system  works  and  related  matters.  The  same 
kind  of  cooperation  has  always  been  extended  to  this  subcommittee 
and  the  staff  in  dealing  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. I  cannot  remember  one  request  we  have  made  of  either 
LEAA  or  the  Department  that  has  been  denied. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  the  only  point  that  I  make  is  that  we  have 
the  correspondence  with  the  Justice  Department  where  it  is  quite 
clear  that  there  are  a  number  of  instances  in  the  whole  wiretap  area 
which  were  not  revealed,  and  were  completely  misleading  in  the  cor- 
respondence that  I  have  made.  I  will  be  glad  to  make  that  a  part  of 
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the  record.  Maybe  they  are  giving  different  information  to  the  staff 
members  of  this  subcommittee  than  they  are  giving  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  the  chairman  of  the  Administrative  Practice 
Subcommittee. 

But,  in  any  event,  I  just,  in  conchision,  Mr.  Attorney  General 

Senator  Hruska.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ?  A  roll  call  is  in  progress. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  will  only  be  a  minute,  if  I  could.  I  would  be 
glad  to  just  finish  up. 

Senator  Hruska.  May  I  proceed  to  vote  and  I  will  come  right  back 
so  that  we  can  hear  the  additional  witness. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes ;  and  I  again  thank  the  Chair  for  permitting 
me  to  ask  these  questions. 

I  had  sent  over  to  the  Attorney  General — I  believe  it  was  the  second 
week  in  April — a  letter  which  outlines  in  some  detail  the  kinds  of 
requests  we  have  made  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  goes  into  and 
gives  the  background  on  the  request  for  the  FBI  manual  we  discussed 
here.  I  know  you  are  planning  to  appear  before  my  subcommittee  on 
June  26,  on  issues  relating  to  Government  sex;recy  and  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  and  I  hope  that  perhaps  prior  to  the  time  that 
you  come  up  here,  you  might  review  that  correspondence,  or  I  can 
give  your  staff  additional  copies  for  the  parts  for  which  you  can  supply 
a  response.  We  would  appreciate  it. 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  I  will  make  a  point  of  doing  that. 
Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  missing  the  earlier 
part  of  your  testimony  and  statement. 

Attorney  General  Richardson.  Oh,  I  certainly  forgive  you  for  that. 
Senator  Kennedy,  understanding  all  of  the  pressure  you  are  under, 
subje/Ct  only,  however,  to  the  understanding  that  you  will  read  my 
testimony  in  full. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  that  is  a  good  place  to  recess  the  hearing. 
I  thank  you. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Senator  Hruska.  The  subcommittee  will  reconvene  after  its  brief 
recess  for  voting  purposes. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  Owen,  executive  director  of  the 
Kentucky  Crime  Commission.  He  represents  Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  for  the  National  Governors' 
Conference. 

Mr.  Owen,  we  welcome  you  here,  and  have  you  a  statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  L.  OWEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  KEN- 
TUCKY CRIME  COMMISSION,  REPRESENTING  HON.  WENDELL  H. 
EORD,  GOVERNOR  OE  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY,  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  Senator,  I  do,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  here  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  Governor  Ford  and  the 
National  Governors'  Conference. 

Mr.  Owen.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  very  briefly.  Senator,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  record  and  you  and  the  members  of  the  committee,  that  in  the 
past  5  years  since  LEAA  was  begun,  there  has  been  a  significant  turn- 
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around  in  the  crime  rate  in  the  country  from  approximately  a  16- 
percent  increase  yearly  to  a  3-percent  decrease  last  year. 

I  cannot  attribute  all  of  that  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  but  I  cannot 
disassociate  it  from  the  activities  of  the  State  Planning  Agencies  and 
the  innovation  as  well  as  the  standards  created  by  those  agencies  over 
these  past  5  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  probably  the  cause  of  the  significant  amount 
of  this  decerase  in  the  crime  rates,  which  seems  to  us  a  real  decrease, 
and  not  simply  a  reported  decrease,  is  the  efforts  and  the  initiatives 
of  the  State  planning  agencies  that  were  made  possible  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act. 

Now,  I  have  heard  this  morning  several  things  that  were  said, 
proposals  that  were  submitted,  that  are  based  on  unsubstantiated  facts, 
and  I  would  like  right  now  to  briefly  tell  you  some  of  those  facts  as 
we  will  present  them  in  our  "State  of  the  States''  report,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  States  on  the  activities  and  the  accomplishments 
of  this  program  over  the  past  5  yeare. 

First  of  all,  Representative  Stanton's  bill  and  Senator  Timney's 
bill  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  States  are  not  taking  care 
of  the  ur'ban  areas  in  the  United  States  insofar  as  the  crime  problems 
are  concerned.  That,  sir,  is  on  page  8  of  the  "State  of  the  States."  We 
present  now  for  the  first  time  the  facts  in  terms  of  how  the  States 
have  responded  to  the  urban  areas,  and  I  want  you  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  know  that  there  are  areas  of  this  country  contain- 
ing 48  percent  of  our  population,  and  these  are  the  largest  urban 
areas,  where  48  percent  of  the  people  live,  and  they  report  70  percent 
of  the  serious  crime  that  we  see  in  the  country. 

The  States  have  devoted  over  the  fii'st  5  years  of  our  program  65 
percent  of  all  local  funds  available  to  those  areas.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  formula  produces  a  larger  contribution  to  those  urban  areas 
than  called  for  in  Representative  Stanton's  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me 
shows  the  responsibility  of  the  States  and  their  ability  to  respond  to 
the  urban  areas. 

Senator  Hruska.  And  would  you  include  their  receptiveness  to  the 
conditions  with  which  they  meet  in  their  own  States? 

Mr.  Oa\t:n.  Absolutely,  Senator.  And  I  might  say  that  a  guarantee 
of  any  formula  percentage  to  those  larger  urban  areas  would  present 
the  leverage  that  is  necessary  to  achieve  some  of  the  changes  that  our 
criminal  justice  system  must  have  if  we  are  going  to  cope  with  the 
crime  problem. 

The  fact  is  that  the  criminal  justice  system  has  changed  about  as 
quickly  as  the  I'ules  of  chess  and  we  need  an  overview  in  each  State 
through  the  State  planning  agency  in  order  to  effect  the  changes 
necessary  at  the  local  level. 

I  want  to  give  one  example  of  that  in  my  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky where  Governor  Ford,  in  fact,  saw  a  merger  of  city  and  county 
police  departments  in  Lexington  and  Fayette  County  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  only.  It  was  not  requested  by  the  localities.  It  was  made 
possible,  though,  because  they  had  no  guarantee  percentage  of  the 
funds  coming  into  Kentucky.  W©  had  a  pool  of  money  set  aside 
for  consolidation  of  major  law  enforcement  functions.  It  was  only 
by  consolidation  that  they  could  acquire  a  part  of  that  State  block 
grant,  and  it  was  because  of  the  leverage  factor  and  the  State  plan- 
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ning  agency,  which  is  made  up  of  over  70  percent  local  people,  that 
that  merger  occurred  in  Lexington  and  Fayette  Counties. 

That  leverage  factor  will  be  reduced  to  the  point  where  we,  as 
States,  and  as  State  planning  agencies,  with  nationwide,  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  State  planning  agencies  are  local  people.  They  cannot 
achieve  and  cannot  have  the  leverage  and  the  ix)ssibility  of  achieving 
the  results  needed  unless  they  are  not  forced  to  guarantee  a  certain 
percentage  of  money  to  each  of  these  major  urban  areas. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  gives  the  best  possibility  of  State  plan- 
ning agency  effective  organization  and  operation  by  setting  a  planning 
grant  for  the  States  and  letting  them  respond  to  their  urban  areas, 
but  not  by  requiring  a  percentage  to  those  cities. 

Senator  Hruska.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Owen,  there  will 
appear  in  the  record  at  this  time  a  paragraph  contained  on  page  8 
of  this  analysis  under  the  caption  "Urban  Impact :  Put  Money  Where 
Crime  Is."  The  text  following  that  caption,  down  to  the  recitation  of 
statistics,  will  be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[For  information  above-referred  to,  see  appendix.] 

Mr.  Owen.  Thank  you,  sir. 

If  I  may,  one  or  two  other  quick  pionts  that  were  made  this  morn- 
ing. There  was  a  criticism  of  the  State  planinng  agencies  insofar  as 
they  had  put  money  into  hardware  throughout  the  country.  That  also 
is  not  founded  in  fact  and  the  first  idea  we  had  of  total  expenditures 
for  hardware,  again,  is  presented  in  the  "State  of  the  States"  on  page 
34.  You  will  find  there  that  over  the  first  4  years,  that  we  have  facts 
that  only  15  percent  of  the  money  put  out  in  the  country  has  gone  for 
hardware  and  police,  courts,  and  corrections,  and  you  would  also  find 
that  in  the  first  year  when  planning  was  insubstantial  and  was  only 
being  begun,  at  that  time  you  will  find  that  there  was  28  percent  com- 
mitment to  hardware,  and  that  has  declined  steadily  to  a  10.6-percent 
commitment  to  hardware  last  year. 

So,  I  think  you  find  a  rather  logical  progression.  First,  there  was 
a  basic  need  at  the  local  level  and  the  State  level  for  equipment.  Those 
needs  were  met  more  at  first  than  later,  and  as  planning  took  effect, 
the  hardware  expenditures  are  not  continuing  at  that  level,  and  they 
never  were  inordinately  high,  if  you  will  look  at  the  system  as  it 
existed  in  1968. 

Senator  Hrtjska.  With  your  permission  there  will  appear  at  this 
point  in  record  the  text  of  that  material  found  on  page  34  of  the  same 
report,  appearing  under  the  caption,  "Total  Expenditures  for  Hard- 
ware," over  to,  and  including,  the  two  paragraphs  on  page  35. 

[For  the  information  referred  to  above,  see  appendix.] 

Mr.  Owen.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

One  further  fact  on  fund  flow.  It  was  stated  by  Representative 
Stanton  that,  in  fact,  the  States  are  the  bottleneck  in  this  program.  I 
want  to  submit  to  you.  Senator,  that  the  facts  again  on  pages  32  and  33 
of  the  "State  of  the  States"  speak  to  that  point  directly.  And  as  we 
show  there,  and  particularly  on  the  top  of  page  33,  the  "percentage  of 
funds  awarded  is  the  only  way  that  you  can  measure  whether  the 
SPA,  the  State  planning  agency,  is  meeting  its  responsibility,  because 
the  awards  monev  does  not  immediatelv  disburse  to  the  locality.  That 
is  required  now  by  Federal  law  and  OMB  regulations. 
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The  money  is  disbursed  by  the  State  planning  agencies  as  requested 
by  localities,  and  you  will  see,  sir,  the  funds  awarded  are  substantially 
more  than  the  funds  requested  by  the  localities  because  the  request  is 
over,  usually,  a  12-month  period. 

And  so  you  will  also  have  to  make  this  distinction  to  understand 
fund  flow,  that  the  States  should  be  measured  by  the  funds  awarded 
at  any  given  period  of  time,  that  are  requested  by  localities,  and  then 
the  disbursements,  and  finally  the  expenditures  are  very  much  less  to 
those  localities.  And  to  blame  the  States  or  the  SPA's  for  holding  at 
the  State  level  money  which  has  already  been  committed  and  awarded, 
is  simply  unfounded  and  illogical. 

Senator  Hruska.  At  this  point,  the  staif  will  select  relevant  material 
from  page  32  and  page  33  which  shall  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
record. 

[For  the  information  referred  to  above,  see  appendix.] 

Mr.  Owen.  May  I  say,  in  conclusion.  Senator,  one  last  thing,  and 
this  is  presented  on  page  22  of  the  "State  of  the  States." 

Overall,  while  LEAA  has  grown  from  $63  million  to  $891  million 
in  this  current  year,  we  ai'e  not,  and  the  Congress  has  not  put  into 
the  program  and  made  available  to  the  SPA's  more  than  something 
like  6  percent  of  the  total  criminal  justice  expenditures  actually  being 
incurred  each  year. 

To  expect  revolution  from  the  6-percent  contribution  is  unrealistic, 
and  yet  terrific  gains  have  been  made,  innovations  started,  standards 
set,  priorities  determined  by  State  planning  agencies  that  do,  in  fact, 
represent  localities  as  well  as  State  agencies.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
local  input  on  the  State  planning  agency  board  is  overlooked  by  those 
Avho  would  like  to  call  it  simply  a  State  program. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  innovative  governmental  acts  that  has  come 
down  the  road  in  a  long  time.  It  is  making  a  difference  in  State  and 
local  cooperation,  not  only  in  my  State  of  Kentucky,  but  throughout 
the  country.  And  I  think  you  will  find  continued  progress  and  revital- 
ization,  both  State  and  local  communications,  and  State  and  local 
interaction  as  a  residt  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  if  you  have  them  on  the 
current  House  bill  or  on  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  as  you  choose. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  staff  will  direct  its  attention  to  page  22  and 
those  parts  of  page  23  which  are  relevant  to  the  point  just  made  by 
^Ir.  Owen,  and  incorporate  in  the  record  at  this  point  pertinent  parts 
thereof. 

[For  the  information  above  referred  to,  see  appendix.] 

Senator  Hruska.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Owen,  referring  to  page  22, 
that  in  fiscal  year  1972  the  figure  of  $11,750  million  includes  all  crimi- 
nal justice  system  expenditures.  Federal,  State,  and  local? 

Mr.  Owens,  Yes,  sir,  it  does,  and  the  figure  under  it  is  just  State 
and  local. 

Senator  Hruska.  And  the  figure  of  $10,434  million  for  1972,  ap- 
pearing below  that,  represents  the  expenditures  for  direct  State  and 
local  sources  alone ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Owens.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Hruska.  So  the  amount  that  was  contributed  overall  by 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  5.95  percent  in  fiscal  1972  for  the  grand  total 
of  expenditures.  Additionally,  during  that  same  year  for  total  State 
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only  4.46  percent ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Owens.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Hruska.  Your  point  is  well  made. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  anybody  would  have  expected  that  perfec- 
tion would  result  in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  by  the  arrival  into  the 
total  expended  in  the  field  in  America  of  such  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  money,  but  we  have  done  well, 

Mr.  Owens.  I  would  certainly  agree. 

Senator  Hruska.  Where  does  the  value  lie  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  State  and  local  law  enforcement? 

Mr.  Owens.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  national  strategy  outlined  in 
1967 — the  Presidential  Commission  Report — is  on  target  when  it  says 
first,  let's  have  federally  encouraged  State  and  local  planning.  It  does 
not  say,  create  State  planning  agency  boards  with  State  and  local  re- 
presentation, but  that  was  partly  due  to  you.  Senator  Hruska,  and 
others  who  brought  forth  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
innovative  in  this  essential,  it  seems  to  me  the  first  value  in  the  Federal 
area  is  the  legislation  itself  that  has  mandated  a  different  kind  of 
State  and  local  participation  in  trying  to  cope  with  crime,  and  the 
second  part  is  certainly  in  money,  and  I  think  increasing  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  act,  which  would  make  me  now  refer  to  the  House  bill 
which  has  a  $1  billion  ceiling  for  the  next  2  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  level  of  expenditures  under  the  Safe  Streets 
Act,  in  whatever  form  it  takes,  is  not  justifiable  at  this  point  in  time. 
And  the  State  agencies  have  now  planned  for  much  more  money  than 
has  so  far  been  received.  I  think  those  expenditures — and  hopefully 
the  resources  available  from  the  Federal  level — will  continue  to  in- 
crease and  the  ceiling  will  not  be  set. 

Senator  Hruska.  So,  State  planning  indeed  is  a  result  of  the  LEAA 
program.  Isn't  it  significant  and  highly  meaningful  that  every  Stat^ 
in  the  Union  now  has  a  State  planning  agency  and  that  every  State 
has  a  crime  commission  ? 

Mr.  Owens.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  What  comment  would  you  have  on  the  authoriza- 
tion for  a  2-year  period  as  opposed  to  authoriaztion  for  a  5-year 
period  ? 

Mr,  Owen.  Senator,  with  respect  to  that  I  also  in  my  capacity  here 
today  represent  the  State  planning  agency  directors  as  their  chair- 
man, and  I  have  talked  with  them  at  length  about  the  possibility  of 
the  1-year  extension  or  2-year  continuation,  as  proposed  in  the  House, 
or  the  5-year  continuation.  That  is  a  critical  issue  to  us  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  5-year  continuation  is  essential  to  give  a  stability  to  the 
program  for  some  of  the  reasons  the  Attorney  General  mentioned 
early  this  morning,  that  is,  in  terms  of  long-range  planning  and  the 
willingness  of  getting  State  agencies  and  localities  to  really  plan  and 
commit  their  resources,  their  matching  funds,  commit  themselves  and 
their  personnel  they  hire  to  a  longer  term  program  than  2  years  will 
permit. 

It  has  a  gambling  effect  when  you  say  this  act  is  just  authorized  for 
2  more  years  and  some  people  wouldn't  take  jobs  when  they  really 
should  have;  some  better  people  that  would  do  so  if  they  thought  it 
was  a  longer  term  commitment.  Now,  I  don't  see  any  evidence  here 
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myself  that  there  would  only  be  a  2-year  national  commitment  to 
the  problem  of  crime  and  justice,  but  that  is  not  the  way  it  seems  when 
many  people  are  making  decisions  about  their  lives  and  also  some  of 
the  State  planners  would  tend  to  look  at  capital  expenditures  rather 
than  longer  range  reforms. 

It  also  implies,  it  seems  to  me,  the  2-year  extension  in  the  House  im- 
plies an  unjustihable  criticism  of  the  State  planning  agencies.  And 
if  there  has  ever  been  a  program  that  with  limited  resources  has 
produced  results  under  very  difficult  criticisms  and  problems,  this  Safe 
Street  Act  has  done  it.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  2-year  extension 
implies  an  unjustifiable  criticism  of  the  act  and  those  who  administer 
it. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now,  then,  some  objection  has  been  registered  to 
a  5-year  authorization  starting  out  with  the  $1  billion  a  year  for  the 
first  year  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  as  we  approach 
the  third  and  fourth  and  fifth  year.  Could  that  not  be  remedied  by 
providing  that  for  the  following  5  years  the  authorization  is  at  a 
minimum  of  $1  billion  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Owens.  It  would  solve  it,  Senator,  and  it  seems  to  me  at  this 
point  the  current  act  has  an  authorization  of  $1  billion  and  three- 
quarters,  I  believe,  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  to  cut  back  now  to  an 
authorization  figure  of  $1  billion  again  seems  to  me  not  to  be  coming 
closer  to  the  reality  of  what  is  needed  but  rather  an  implied  criticism 
and  a  step  back  from  at  least  the  authorized  levels  that  I  don't  think 
this  Congress  wants  to  take. 

Senator  Hruska.  Dr.  Blakey,  any  questions? 

Dr.  Blakey.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  very  much.  Give  our  compliments  to 
your  Governor  and  tell  him  that  he  was  well  represented  here  today. 

Mr.  Owens.  Some  of  the  assistants  go  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  some 
do  not.  You  got  one  that  did  not. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  in  this  same  room. 

[Wliereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  10  o'clock  a.m.  Wednesday,  June  6,  1973.] 
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BILLS  TO  AMEND  TITLE  I  OF  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACTS  OF  1968  [S.  977, 
S.  1023,  S.  1114,  S.  1234,  S.  1497,  S.  1645  AND  S.  1796] 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6,    1973 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 

or  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9 :55  o'clock  'a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
presiding. 

President:  Senator  Hruska. 

Also  present :  G.  Robert  Blakey,  chief  counsel ;  Kenneth  A.  Lazarus, 
minority  counsel;  and  Mabel  A.  Downey,  clerk. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  subcommittee,  will  come  to  order. 

The  record  showed  yesterday  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  was  otherwise  occupied,  presiding  over 
sessions  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropriations.  He  has 
asked  me  to  continue  to  Chair  this  hearing. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Griffin,  Director 
of  Law  and  Order  Planning  of  the  Western  Piedmont  Council  of 
Governments,  Hickory,  N.C. 

Mr.  Griffin,  will  you  step  forward,  please,  and  favor  us  with  your 
testimony  on  this  subject? 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  L.  GRIFFIN,  DIRECTOR,  LAW  AND  ORDER 
PLANNING,  WESTERN  PIEDMONT  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS, 
HICKORY,  N.C. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  have  supplied  us  with  a  statement.  You 
may  proceed  to  testify  in  your  own  fashion,  either  by  reading  the 
statement  or  by  highlighting  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  reading  it. 

Senator  Hruska.  Very  well.  Before  you  start,  I  might  say  that  it 
was  Senator  Ervin  who  interested  you  in  coming  here  and  you  are 
here  at  his  invitation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes,  sir,  that  is. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  we  are  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(195) 
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I  would  like  to  begin  my  presentation  by  expressing  my  aipprecia- 
tion  to  you  for  allowing  me  to  comment  on  these  proposed  bills  and 
the  LEAA  program  as  we  now  know  it. 

It  is  my  firm  contention  that  I  not  support  specifically  any  legislation 
introduced,  but  instead  comment  on  specific  items  that  I  believe  to  be 
pertinent  to  any  changes  in  the  program.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  briefly  study  the  proposed  bills  and  to  speak  with  the  State  Adminis- 
trator in  North  Carolina  and  several  planning  directors  concerning 
amendments  to  the  program.  Although  eaoh  State,  and  likewise  each 
region,  has  unique  characteristics,  I  am  sure  that  they,  too,  have 
common  perspectives  toward  the  administration  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram. Although  my  remarks  are  directly  influenced  by  the  structure 
within  North  Carolina  and  the  composition  of  my  particular  region, 
I  also  am  sure  such  comments  would  manifest  the  opinions  of  others 
in  similar  capacities. 

I  shall  try  to  address  my  remarks  to  those  items  which  necessitate 
legislative  decisions  as  opposed  to  administrative  decisions.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  differentiate  the  two  at  times  in  a  program  as  complex  as 
this.  In  order  for  legislative  decisions  to  be  most  meaningful,  perhaps 
it  is  in  order  to  touch  on  some  of  the  administrative  problems. 

I  congratulate  each  author  of  the  bills  I  have  studied,  as  they  all 
indicate  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  development  of  professionalization 
among  the  criminal  justice  agencies  and  personnel. 

In  North  Carolina  and  in  region  E,  the  region  which  I  am  con- 
cerned with,  the  initial  thrust  of  the  program  was  to  provide  stand- 
ard operational  equipment  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies.  Although 
not  as  meaningful  in  a  long-range  scope  as  other  projects,  the  funds 
served  a  very  credible  purpose.  They  helped  to  facilitate  equipment 
needs  of  departments,  especially  smaller  departments,  that  w^ere  dras- 
tically ill-equipped.  It  helped  also  to  encourage  interest  in,  and  support 
for,  the  LEAA  program  among  the  rank  and  file  of  law  enforcement. 
The  North  Carolina  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  and  Order  has  now 
gone  on  record  as  not  favoring  funding  these  projects  in  the  future, 
but  addressing  other  areas  of  critical  concern. 

Program  areas  which  are  now  being  explored  and  successfully  under- 
taken are  youth  programs,  police  legal  advisors,  rehabilitation,  public 
education,  and  crime  prevention.  In  North  Carolina  and  in  region  E, 
the  emphasis  now  is  on  programs  that  not  only  meet  the  needs  at  pres- 
ent but  will  make  a  contribution  to  the  future. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Tunney. 
I  believe  he  referred  to  it  yesterday  in  his  testimony. 

(1)  I  would  heartily  encourage  States,  regions,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  define  their  needs  and  adopt  a  comprehensive  law  enforce- 
ment plan.  I  must  note  that  it  is  my  most  emphatic  belief  that  the 
State  plan  should  reflect  a  composite  of  local  and  regional  plans,  rather 
than  a  State  staff's  perspective  of  a  State  plan.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  in  North  Carolina  and  perhaps  in  other  States  as  well.  To  be 
more  specific  I  would  endorse  the  concept  of  the  submission  of  a  State 
comprehensive  plan,  with  amendments  to  the  plan  submitted  every  2 
years  unless  drastic  changes  occur  which  necessitate  an  amendment 
for  an  annual  assessment. 

(2)  A  60-day  evaluation  and  approval  period  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  adequate.  As  projects  am  submitted  to  the  State,  no  particular 
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time  is  announced  as  to  when  the  project  will  be  decided  upon.  I  sub- 
mitted a  juvenile  project  for  review  in  September  of  1972  and  re- 
ceived notification  of  its  award  in  February  of  1973.  A  great  deal  of 
strategic  time  was  lost  in  the  implementation  of  the  project  due  to 
the  excessive  time  in  evaluating  the  project  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Governor's  committee  to  meet. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Griffin,  was  that  juvenile  project  to  which 
you  refer  an  award  from  discretionary  funds  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  No,  sir.  That  was  an  award  tlirough  the  action  grants 
program  imder  the  block  grant  program.  It  was  not  discretionary. 

Senator  Hruska.  Why  do  you  have  to  get  an  award  ?  After  all,  the 
funds  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  planning  agency,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  No,  sir.  The  process  in  North  Carolina  is  that  the 
regions  develop  specific  projects.  Those  projects  are  approved  with- 
in the  region  by  a  policy  board,  from  there  forwarded  to  the  State 
capital  and  the  State  planning  agency  for  review  and  comment.  The 
State  planning  agency  then  forwards  recommendation  to  the  Gover- 
nor's committee  on  law  and  order,  who  makes  the  final  approval  or 
disapproval  of  every  project.  The  Governor's  committee  is  supposed 
to  meet  monthly  to  make  such  approvals,  but  they  have  not  in  the 
past. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  does  the  Governor's  committee  then  send  it 
to  Washington  for  approval  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  No,  sir.  The  Governors  committee  on  law  and  order 
makes  the  final  approval  for  awarding  the  money  under  the  block 
grant  program. 

Senator  Hruska.  Then  they  make  an  allocation  of  funds  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  An  award. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  that  would  not  be  covered  hy  Federal  law, 
would  it?  That  is  a  matter  of  internal,  intrastate  practice  and  proce- 
dure. It  is  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  So  it  is  a  situation  that  North  Carolina  could 
correct  if  it  wished. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Perhaps  so.  I  would  suggest  that  some  influence  by 
LEAA  might  stimulate  interest  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina  Gov- 
ernor's committee  to  meet  annually.  Once  again,  what  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  is  some  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in  administering  this 
program.  I  do  not  believe  or  I  am  not  sure  that  any  Federal  regula- 
tion would  be  in  order  to  facilitate  this  particular  problem. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Griffin,  would  you  mind  stepping  aside  briefly 
while  we  hear  from  Senator  Eagleton  ? 

Senator,  would  you  like  to  step  up  and  make  your  statement. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Senator  Eagleton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief  so 
you  can  get  back  to  the  witness,  I  understand  who  is  a  holdover  from 
yesterday. 
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I  ask  consent  that  a  full  statement  of  some  seven  pages  in  length  be 
printed  in  the  record  as  though  given.  If  I  may  have  2  minutes  to 
highlight  it. 

Senator  Hruska.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  record  as  though  read 
in  full. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill,  S.  1114,  is  before  this 
committee.  This  bill  is  grounded  on  the  principle  that  what  we  call 
the  criminal  justice  system  must  be  viewed  in  its  entirety,  for  if  any 
one  part  malfunctions,  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  is  impaired. 
An  excellent  police  force  is  hampered  in  preventing  crime  if  there 
are  long  delays  in  bringing  a  defendant  to  trial.  A  criminal  court 
system  that  disposes  of  cases  quickly  and  fairly  cannot  salvage  a  con- 
victed defendant  who  is  sentenced  to  an  institution  which  is  only  a 
breeding  place  for  more  crime. 

The  bill  authorizes  LEAA  to  make  grants  to  States  and  localities 
which  elect  to  participate,  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  the  feasibility  and — we  trust — effectiveness  of 
comprehensive  reform.  Initially,  grants  would  be  limited  to  a  few 
States  and  localities  as  pilot  programs,  with  the  hope  that  these  will 
point  the  way  toward  implementing  the  program  nationally. 

Goals  which  we  seek  to  accomplish  in  this  which  encompass  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system,  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
ranging  from  the  findings  of  President  Johnson's  Crime  Commis- 
sion to  Chief  Justice  Burger's  recommendations  regarding  the  speedy 
disposition  of  criminal  cases. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  goal-oriented  approach  embodied  in 
S.  1114  has  received  wide  acceptance  since  I  first  introduced  a  similar 
bill  more  than  2  years  ago.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  now  en- 
dorsed this  concept  and  an  advisory  commission  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General  has  been  working  at  the  task  of  formulating  stand- 
ards and  goals  for  law  enforcement  of  the  kind  that  are  expressed  in 
my  bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  advisory  commission  has  now 
completed  its  work  and  its  final  report  should  be  out  soon. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  the  standards  contained  in  this 
bill  but  they  cover  such  things  as  the  recruitment,  training,  pay  and 
retirement  benefits  of  law  enforcement  personnel — criminal  court 
operations,  including  the  mandatory  disposition  of  criminal  cases 
within  a  fixed  period  after  arrest,  the  extension  of  probation  and  parole 
services,  correctional  facilities,  from  local  jails  to  State  institutions, 
juvenile  offenders,  treatment  of  narcotics  addiction,  and  alcoholism. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  performance  standards — that  is,  each 
State  would  be  free  to  devise  the  most  suitable  way  for  it  to  meet  the 
goals  set  out  in  the  bill  without  Federal  dictation  at  each  step  along 
the  way,  so  long  as  these  goals  are  being  attained  in  general  precept. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
the  committee. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  for  your  contribution.  The  statement 
will  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Thank  you. 

[Senator  Eagleton's  statement  follows :] 

Statement  of  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  ( D-Mo. ) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  your  kind- 
ness in  permitting  me  to  come  before  you  and  discuss  with  you  some  of  my 
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thoughts  regarding  the  enormous  problems  posed  by  crime  which  our  country 
faces. 

In  every  public  office  I  have  held  prior  to  coming  to  the  Senate,  matters  relat- 
ing to  crime  have  been  a  central  concern.  As  the  chief  prosecuting  official  of  a 
large  city  (St.  Louis),  as  Attorney  General  of  Missouri,  and  even  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  when  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission,  I 
dealt  with  these  issues  on  a  regular  basis. 

I  know  of  no  other  major  problem  that  so  troubles  our  people.  By  every  meas- 
ure I  know,  people  rate  crime  as  among  the  most  serious  domestic  problems  and 
among  those  that  should  be  given  top  priority  by  government.  Not  only  do  I  read 
of  this  result  emerging  from  major  polls,  more  importantly  to  me,  I  hear  it 
from  my  constituents  as  I  travel  throughout  Missouri  and  read  it  in  their 
letters.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
back  their  concern  with  their  pocketbook.s — willing  even  to  support  increased 
government  spending  for  measures  to  oppose  crime. 

Aside  from  these  practical  considerations,  there  is  the  certain  knowledge  of 
the  debilitating  effects  of  crime  on  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country  and  on  the 
confidence  and  esteem  accorded  the  government  by  its  citizens.  If  government 
cannot  protect  us  in  the  streets  and  in  our  homes  against  assault,  and  robbery, 
and  rape,  and  murder,  it  might  reasonably  be  asked,  then  of  what  value  are  the 
other  accomplishments  of  the  government  here,  or  abroad,  or  iii  space. 

It  has  to  stop.  We  simply  cannot  go  on  being  the  prisoners  of  crime — working 
behind  locked  doors  in  offices  and  even  in  retail  establishments  where  customers 
must  ring  for  admission — fearing  to  venture  out  to  cash  pension  checks — living 
with  the  terror  that  any  one  of  us  may  be  the  next  victim.  And  no  one  is  immune. 
Certainly  the  recent  assault  on  Senator  Stennis,  like  the  shooting  of  Governor 
Wallace,  and  like  the  assassinations  of  major  public  figures  in  the  1960's,  must 
have  taught  us  that  we  are  all  vulnerable  to  the  threat  i)osed  by  crime  and 
violence. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  crime  can  be  dealt  with  effectively  only  by 
attacking  the  underlying  problems — lack  of  job  opportunities,  inferior  education 
systems,  discrimination  against  minorities,  and  a  host  of  other  social  inequities. 
Improvements  in  these  areas  necessarily  involve  massive  programs  of  social  re- 
form, taking  many  years  to  infiuence  the  makeup  of  our  society.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  to  wait  that  long.  I  believe  we  can  start  now. 

We  can  begin  by  making  improvements  in  the  criminal  justice  system  which 
we  rely  upon  to  deal  with  crime  problems  as  they  exist  today.  There  is  no  need 
to  wait  for  tlie  millennium  to  reform  the  criminal  justice  system.  Its  deteriora- 
tion has  long  been  noted  that  there  is  a  broad  consensus  on  the  need  for  im- 
provement. But  this  system  does  not  have  an  alumni  body,  or  a  parent-teachers 
association,  or  a  lobby  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  a  forceful  and  timely 
presentation  of  its  interests.  It  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  public  awareness  of 
its  needs,  and  a  public  concern  that  it  be  equipped  to  deal  with  modern  criminal 
proiblems. 

Given  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done  by  the  federal 
government  to  aid  local  law  enforcement  agencies — without  absoriiing  them.  It 
can  offer  financial  support  and  technical  assistance.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
it  can  provide  leadership  to  point  the  way  for  the  comprehensive  reforms  needed 
to  equip  the  entire  criminal  justice  system  to  combat  crime  more  effectively. 

Substantial  financial  assistance  is  already  being  provided.  As  a  nation,  we  are 
now  spending  close  to  $10  billion  annually  for  law  enforcement  purposes  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Nearly  ten  percent  of  that  amount  is  dispensed  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration — LEAA — ^in  the  form  of 
grants  to  states  and  communities  under  the  authority  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended. 

More  money  will  help,  and  I  supi)ort  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  allot  addi- 
tional federal  funds  for  law  enforcement.  But  money  alone  will  not  suffice  in  the 
absence  of  imagination  and  leadership  for  reform. 

It  was  hoped  that  such  leadership  would  be  forthcoming  from  LEAA,  but  the 
track  record  of  LEAA  shows  tJiis  not  to  be  the  case.  LEAA  has  functioned  largely 
as  a  disbursing  agent,  with  relatively  little  influence  on  the  manner  in  which 
funds  have  been  used.  These  conditions  were  perhaps  inevitable,  given  the  block 
grant  ai>proach  and  the  unwieldy  administrative  structure  for  LEAA  contained 
in  the  original  Safe  Streets  Act.  Improvements  have  been  made,  both  in  revising 
LEAA  administration  through  subsequent  legislation  and,  it  is  my  understanding, 
in  the  imposition  of  better  fiscal  controls. 
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Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  LEAA  has  not  served  as  a  necessary 
catalyst  for  reform  of  the  criminal  justice  system ;  rather,  it  has  tended  to  re- 
inforce the  existing  system  in  its  traditional  modes  of  operation. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  pattern.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  have  been 
a  number  of  programs  funded  through  the  Missouri  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Council.  This  is  not  just  my  opinion  as  a  booster  of  the  state  I  represent — it  is 
drawn  from  the  observations  of  experts  who  do  not  have  a  i>arochial  view. 

When  we  speak  of  reform,  we  are  talking  about  some  of  the  vei-y  things  that 
are  being  done  in  Missouri.  Such  things  as  statewide  police  recruitment  and 
training  standards,  support  for  training  of  law  enforcement  officers  of  all  kinds, 
extension  of  parole  and  probation  services,  revision  of  the  state's  criminal  code, 
and  supplying  alternatives  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders. 

But,  again,  the  experience  in  Missouri  is  an  exception  to  the  national  rule. 
Even  authorities  within  LEAA  concede  that  disproportionate  amounts  of  federal 
funds  have  gone  for  arms  and  other  equipment,  or  for  construction  of  facilities 
that  are  not  essential  to  the  immediate  task  of  reducing  the  amount  of  crime. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  substantial  improvements  will  come 
about  until  we  approach  the  problems  of  law  enforcement  on  a  systematic  basis. 

My  bills,  S.  1114,  represents  an  effort  to  do  just  this.  This  bill  is  grounded  on  the 
principle  that  what  we  call  the  criminal  justice  system  must  be  viewed  in  its 
entirety,  for  if  any  one  part  malfunctions,  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  is  im- 
paired. An  excellent  police  force  is  hampered  in  preventing  crime  if  there  are 
long  delays  in  bringing  a  defendant  to  trial.  A  criminal  court  system  that  dis- 
poses of  cases  quickly  and  fairly  cannot  salvage  a  convicted  defendant  who  is 
sentenced  to  an  institution  which  is  only  a  breeding  place  for  more  crime. 

The  bill  authorizes  LEAA  to  make  grants  to  states  and  localities  which  elect 
to  participate,  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  and — ^we  trust — effectiveness  of  comprehensive  reform.  Initially, 
grants  would  be  limited  to  a  few  states  and  localities  as  pilot  programs,  with  the 
hojie  that  these  will  point  the  way  toward  implementing  the  program  nationally. 

Goals  which  we  seek  to  accomplish  in  this  which  encompass  the  entire  criminal 
justice  system,  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources,  ranging  from  the  findings 
of  President  Johnson's  Crime  Commission  to  Chief  Justice  Burger's  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  speedy  disposition  of  criminal  cases. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  goal-oriented  approach  embodied  in  'S.  1114  has 
received  wide  acceptance  since  I  first  introduced  a  similar  bill  more  than  two 
years  ago.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  now  endorsed  this  concept  and  an 
advisory  commission  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  has  been  working  at  the 
task  of  formulating  standards  and  goals  for  law  enforcement  of  the  kind  that 
are  expressed  in  my  bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  advisory  commission 
has  now  completed  its  work  and  its  final  report  should  be  out  soon. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  the  standards  contained  in  this  bill 
but  they  cover  such  things  as  the  recruitment,  training,  pay  and  retirement 
benefits  of  law  enforcement  personnel — criminal  court  operations,  including  the 
mandatory  disposition  of  criminal  cases  within  a  fixed  period  after  arrest,  the 
extension  of  probation  and  parole  services,  correctional  facilities,  from  local 
jails  to  state  institutions,  juvenile  offenders,  treatment  of  narcotics  addiction,  and 
alcoholism.  For  the  most  part,  these  are  performance  standards — that  is,  each 
state  would  be  free  to  devise  the  most  suitable  way  for  it  to  meet  the  goals 
set  out  in  the  bill  without  federal  dictation  at  each  step  along  the  way,  so  long 
as  these  goals  are  being  attained  in  general  precept. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Griffin,  for  extending  the  courtesy 
that  you  have  to  the  Senator.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  L.  GRIFFIN,  DIRECTOR,  LAW  AND  ORDER 
PLANNING,  WESTERN  PIEDMONT  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS, 
HICKORY,  N.C.— [Recalled] 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  was  making  a  few  comments  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain sections  of  Senator  Tunney's  bill.  I  can  once  again  endorse,  due 
to  personal  experience,  the  concept  of  an  evaluation  procedure  of 
projects.  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  evaluation  program  to  give  vital  feedback  as 
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to  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  the  projects.  I  would  encourage  such 
an  undertaking  by  each  State  planning  agency. 

(4)  "Federal  Credit  Funding"  as  noted  in  part  C,  section  102  of 
Senator  Tunney's  bill,  would  seem  to  provide  the  kind  of  local  govern- 
ment that  the  supplanting  stipulation  now  prevents. 

( 5 )  To  say  the  least,  the  provision  to  authorize  funds  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  "in  an  effort  to  develop  curricula  leading  to  a 
degree  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice  planning"  is  imperative  if  we 
can  expect  professional  program  development  and  administration. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  qualified  persons  in  tliis  field. 

(6)1  would  take  issue  with  part,  H,  section  102  of  Senator  Tunney's 
bill  which  is  entitled  "Prohibition  of  Conflict  of  Interest."  The  bill 
excludes  parties  from  being  present  and  voting  upon  an  application 
in  which  he  has  an  interest.  Although  the  theory  behind  the  stipulation 
is  most  commendable,  and  I,  as  a  planning  director,  would  highly 
encourage  the  elimination  of  politics  from  project  assessment,  I  would 
equally  encourage  that  a  representative  of  a  project  be  allowed  to 
speak  on  the  issues  raised  in  evaluating  and  approving  any  project. 

Concerning  Senate  bill  1023,  introduced  by  Senator  Hartke,  I  would 
express  an  interest  in  the  formation  of  a  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Law  Enforcement  Agencies.  However,  as  its  initial  purpose,  I 
would  be  more  supportive  of  the  Commission  addressing  agencies 
needing  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  standards  and  criteria  set  forth 
to  be  certified  as  an  accredited  agency.  The  incentive,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  bill  is  worthy;  however,  I  believe  that  more  departments  could 
and  would  be  helped  if  steps  were  taken  to  at  least  begin  them  on 
their  way  to  accreditation.  Otherwise,  perhaps  large,  well-to-do  agen- 
cies which  already  have  many  resources  available  to  them  will  have 
even  more,  while  the  smaller  departments  will  once  again  be  limited. 

North  Carolina  has  authorized,  by  legislative  enactment,  the  North 
Carolina  Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Standards  Council  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  which  will  certify  each  law  enforcement  officer 
in  tlie  State.  In  addition,  it  will  provide  the  statute  regulations  for 
minimum  training  for  each  officer.  Although  the  logistics  of  adminis- 
tering the  laws  are  very  difficult,  cooperation  among  agencies  and  local 
units  of  government  has  allowed  for  a  demonstrably  effective  program. 

I  believe  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Eagleton  reflects  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  council  and  is  a  national  effort  to  assure  more 
qualified  personnel  in  law  enforcement. 

The  basic  concept  which  originated  the  LEAA  progi-am,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  was  to  provide,  through  Federal  assistance,  funds  to  the 
States  and  local  units  of  government  to  help  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  their  respective  criminal  justice  systems.  As  a  means 
for  continuation,  funds  could  be  allocated  to  re-fund  a  project  with, 
in  most  cases,  the  acknowledgement  being  that  future  funding  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  that  agency,  unit  of  government,  or  State,  which 
we  call  the  subgrantee.  It  appears  that  the  LEAA  program  has  pro- 
vided counterproductive  measures  which  have  created  problems  in 
future  funding.  The  first  match  ratio  was  60  to  40  percent ;  secondly, 
75  to  25  percent;  and  now  in  North  Carolina,  with  a  State  buy -in,  it  is 
81.25  percent  and  the  locals  providing  18.75  percent.  Instead  of  the 
locals  assuming  more  responsibility,  they  are  assuming  less.  Although 
this  provides  for  a  greater  distribution  of  funds,  it  does  not  necessitate 
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a  great  deal  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  local  units  of  government. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Griffin,  is  that  State  buy-in  of  81.25  and  18.75 
percent  a  creature  of  State  statute  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes,  sir,  it  is— 75  percent  of  the  81  percent  is  Federal 
assistance.  The  6.25  percent  is  in  addition  to  the  Federal  assistance. 
So  there  is  only  6.25  percent  that  will  be  State. 

Senator  Hruska.  So  there  is  a  retainage  of  18.75  for  State  purposes? 

Mr.  Griffin.  No,  sir,  75  percent  is  the  LEAA  Federal  fimds.  In 
addition  to  that,  6.25  percent  is  North  Carolina  State  buy-in  to  that, 
and  18.75  percent  is  the  amount  of  local  match  that  must  be  brought 
up  by  local  units  of  government. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  see ;  so  that  is  a  State  formula. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

I,  like  many  others,  do  not  fully  understand  the  revenue-sharing 
concept  and  how  it  specifically  differs  from  the  existing  LEAA  pro- 
gram, with  the  exception  of  no  local  match.  Certainly,  this  will  elim- 
inate many  hours  of  accounting  and  will  be  a  giant  step  in  simplifying 
a  complex  program.  Perhaps  if  the  local  units  of  government  knew  of 
the  specified  amount  of  money  that  would  be  allocated  to  their  gov- 
ernment, they  would  use  the  funds  wisely.  Until  such  time  as  small 
cities  and  towns  can  and  do  acquire  some  help  and  guidance  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  to  expend  money,  I  would  encourage  the  continua- 
tion of  a  program  similar  to  the  one  in  existence.  From  the  knowledge 
I  presently  have  of  revenue  sharing,  the  idea  is  most  commendable  and 
the  process  most  welcomed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  now  wrestling 
with  individual  bureaucracies  to  ascertain  funds. 

As  indicated  in  the  bill  by  Senator  Hruska,  as  well  as  other  bills, 
the  control  and  responsibility  of  the  program  will  rest  with  the  Gov- 
ernor. I  strongly  urge  the  continuation  of  this  procedure,  as  it  is  work- 
ing well  in  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time,  and  seems  to  offer  no 
difficulties  in  the  structure  of  State  government. 

In  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  and  most  others,  particular  attention 
is  being  given  to  crime  prevention.  I  commend  you  for  this.  I  believe 
Florida  has  experienced  a  great  deal  of  success  with  their  statewide 
program.  North  Carolina  is  now  making  plans  to  develop  a  similar 
program  which  we  believe  will  be  equally  successful  and  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  deterrence  of  crime. 

Although  I  have  spoken  on  many  issues  with  which  we  share  a 
common  concern,  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  addressed  all  of  the  ques- 
tions you  might  have  of  a  regional  planning  director.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  entertain  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Griffin. 
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The  bylaws  of  both  the  Western  Piedmont  Council 
of  Governments  and  the  Commission  on  Law  and 
Justice  structure  the  Commission  under  the  direc- 
tion and  leadership  of  the  COG.  The  purpose  of 
such  a  structuring  is  to  provide  coordinated  and 
unified  efforts  in  planning  for  Region  E  (Alexander, 
Burke,  Caldwell,  and  Catawba  Counties). 
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WHO  IS  THE  COMMISSION? 

The  members  of  the  Commission  represent  a 
diverse  cross-section  of  the  population  that  deal  with 
and  work  for  the  criminal  justice  system.  Member- 
ship includes:  a  public  official  representing  each 
unit  of  government;  a  representative  of  each  law 
enforcement  unit;  representatives  of  the  Judiciary, 
solicitors,  and  local  bar  associations,  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  Human  Resources,and  Social 
Rehabilitation  and  Control,  and  "interested  citizens." 

The  Staff  works  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  the  Commission.  Their  primary 
responsibilities  are  developing,  administering,  and 
analyzing  projects  based  on  the  expressed  needs  of 
the  departments,  units  of  government,  and  affected 
people  thereof.  A  major  part  of  such  activities  is 
developing  a  Regional  Plan  that  satisfies  the  local 
needs  and  that  is  consistent  with  State  and  National 
priorities. 

WHO  IS  SERVED  BY  THE  COMMISSION? 

All  law  enforcement  departments  participate  in 
some  way  with  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
Projects  are  developed  by  the  Planning  Director  for 
individual  departments,  a  consortium  of  departments, 
and  on  a  regional  basis.  Although  the  major  portion 
of  the  activities  deal  directly  with  Police  and  Sheriff 
Departments,  some  ongoing  and  future  programs  will 
be  inclusive  of  the  courts,  educational  programs, 
correctional  programs,  etc. 

HOW  ARE  THE  PEOPLE  SERVED? 

Although  some  coordinative  assistance  is  made  to 
those  requesting  it,  the  bulk  of  service  is  provided  by 
obtaining  grant  funds  for  projects.  The  funds  are 
made  available  to  the  Region,  on  approval,  from 
.  Raleigh,  for  each  project  separately.  LEAA  began 
financing  projects  on  a  60%  basis  leaving  the  local 
units  to  match  it  with  40%.  Later,  the  ratio  changed 
to  75%  -  25%.  Now  the  State  is  contributing  6.25% 
which  provides  an  81 .25%  -  18.75%  match. 

As  projects  are  initially  approved,  funds  are 
allocated  in  local  budgets  so  as  to  provide  the 
matching  funds  when  the  project  is  implemented. 
After  initial  approval,  a  more  detailed  project  des- 
cription is  submitted  for  final  approval. 
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WHERE  DOES  THE  MONEY 
COME  FROM? 


Local  Governments 

Police,  Sheriffs,  Etc. 

HICKORY 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


EXPLANATION: 

A.  Taxes  are  paid  by  each  citizen. 

B.  Congress  appropriates  funds  to  LEAA. 

C.  LEAA  disburses  funds  on  a  national  basis 
to  regional  offices. 

D.  Regional  offices  redistribute  funds  to  the 
states. 

E.  States  allocate  funds  to  their  individual 
regions  in  accordance  to  whatever  proce- 
dures have  been  established  within  the  state. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  State  Staff  recom- 
mends projects  to  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Law  and  Order. 

F.  Regional  policy  boards  approve  projects  for 
submission  to  the  state  and  also  set  their 
regional  priorities. 

G.  Local  units  of  governments  (Police  and 
Sheriff  Departments,  courts,  corrections, 
etc.)  receive  funds  to  help  educate  and 
protect   each   citizen. 

H.  The  diagram  illustrates  that  each  project 
represents  at  least  four  sets  of  priorities. 
Each  bureaucratic  contact  that  the  money 
passes  through  emphasizes  their  priorities  for 
expenditure  of  funds. 


97-296  O  -  73  -  14 
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HOW  DO  WE  SPEND  THE  MONEY? 

Any  money  allocated  to  the  Region  for  LEAA 
projects  is  sent  to  the  COG.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
money,  local  units  of  government  contribute  their 
proportionate  matching  shares.  Disbursements  are 
then  centrally  controlled  by  the  Staff. 

The  grants  are  awarded  in  a  number  of  different 
categories  so  as  to  provide  financial  support  to  pro- 
jects in  various  areas.  Although  members  of  the 
Commission  represent,  primarily,  their  own  back- 
ground and  profession,  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission,  as  a  whole,  is  to  improve  the  entire 
Criminal  Justice  System.  In  so  doing,  projects  are 
actively  involving  young  children,  pre-delinquents, 
delinquents,  and  adult  criminals.  A  broad  spectrum 
must  be  reached  in  order  to  be  effective  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  whole  system. 

A  significant  number  of  projects  in  the  past  have 
dealt  with  the  purchase  of  equipment  of  all  varieties. 
Basic  standard  operational  equipment  was  purchased 
(guns,  riot  batons,  mace)  so  that  each  department 
could  be  provided  with  adequate  equipment.  Com- 
munications equipment  was  purchased  for  the  de- 
partments so  that  better  interdepartmental  and  intra- 
county  service  could  be  accessible.  Other  areas  that 
have  been  and  will  be  emphasized  are  training  and 
standards  for  each  officer. 


The  picture  of  the  jeep  illustrates  one  of  the 
larger  purchases  through  the  S.O.E.  Project.  This 
jeep  was  purchased  for  the  Alexander  County 
Sheriff's  Department  so  that  they  could  provide 
service  to  areas  that  are  inaccessible  to  cars  due  to 
weather  conditions  or  hazardous  terrain. 
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The  above  picture  shows  actual  training  of  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  legal  aspects  and  techni- 
calities associated  with  arrest,  search  and  seizure, 
gathering  of  evidence,  and  preparation  of  cases. 
Programs  of  this  nature  will  continue  and  be  empha- 
sized greater  in  the  future.  An  intense  effort  is  being 
made  to  obtain  and  train  officers  that  are  profession- 
ally skilled  and  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for 
continued  refinement.  An  officer,  and  likewise  a 
department,  is  only  as  good  as  the  knowledge  he  has, 
the  skills  he  has  developed,  and  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  put  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  use. 


The  Commission  believes  for  a  program  of  this 
nature  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  preventive  as  well  as 
prepared.  The  Junior  Police  Programs  that  are  going 
on  today  illustrate  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  to  stress  the  need  for  cooperative  youth 
involvement  and  a  need  for  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  youths,  the  law  enforcement  officer  and  his 
duties  to  protect  and  render  service  to  his  com- 
munity. The  photograph  above  illustrates  an  initial 
meeting  of  the  Junior  Police  as  they  are  informed  of 
the  activities  in  which  they  will  be  participating  over 
the  next  several  months. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

The  largest  amount  of  federal  funds  awarded  for 
one  project  in  Region  E  was  for  the  Communications 
Project.  The  contract  for  the  purchase,  installation, 
and  maintenance  was  awarded  to  the  Motorola 
Corporation  for  $465,400.  The  equipment  to  be 
purchased  ranged  from  handie-talkies  to  elaborate 
communication  centers.  Each  participating  depart- 
ment received  equipment  that  was  necessary  in  order 
to  have  the  communications  network  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  not  only  the  department,  but  to  the 
county  and  Region.  The  system  can  be  utilized  by 
local  heads  of  government  and  law  enforcement  for 
direct  communications  in  lieu  of  using  land  line 
facilities  during  times  of  emergency. 


The  results  of  the  installation  of  the  communica- 
tions control  center  in  Catawba  County  have  proven 
beyond  a  doubt  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  consolidation  and  single  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  emergency  services  of  the 
county. 
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A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Planning  ahead,  if  done  effectively,  is  a  difficult 
and  complex  task.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Staff  and  Commission  to  coordinate  not  only  present 
efforts,  but  activities  of  the  future  so  that  needs  of 
the  entire  region  may  be  fulfilled.  In  order  to 
coordinate  and  plan  effectively,  cooperation  and 
interest  by  departments  and  agencies  in  the  Region 
must  exist. 

It  seems  the  major  emphasis  for  the  next  couple 
of  years  will  be  on  the  recruitment,  training,  up- 
grading standards,  and  minimum  salaries  for  law 
enforcement  officers.  In  the  past  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  allocated  to  purchase  equipment 
and  "brick  and  mortar"  projects.  It  is  the  present 
feeling  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  and 
Order  that  we  must  now  train  the  officers  to  know 
how  to  use  the  equipment  and  how  to  become  more 
professional  and  efficient  in  their  work.  Other  areas 
such  as  court,  juveniles,  technical  services,  correc- 
tions, and  records  will  continue  on  a  list  of  priorities, 
but  will  probably  be  secondary  to  Training,  Stan- 
dards, and  Pay. 


For  further   information  on  this  pamphlet  or  the  Com- 
mission on  Law  and  Justice,  contact: 

Ed  Griffin,  Law  and  Order  Planning  Director 
WESTERN  PIEDMONT  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 
P.  O.  Box  807 
Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 

February,  1973. 


The  preparation  of  this  pamphlet  was  financed  partly 
through  a  Planning  Grant  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 
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Senator  Hruska.  Dr.  Blakey,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Blakey,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Hjruska.  Our  next  witness  is  Mayor  Cohen  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  extend  greetings  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
and  note  for  the  record  that  Senator  Mondale  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  introduce  you,  but  was  unfortunately  called  away. 

You  have  a  statement  which  you  have  submitted.  You  may  proceed 
with  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LAWKENCE  COHEN,  MAYOR,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES 

Mayor  Cohen.  Mr.  Senator,  the  last  time  that  I  saw  you  was  when 
you  were  addressing  us  in  this  city  at  the  Hilton  on  the  national  goals 
and  standards. 

Senator  Hruska.  Oh,  yes. 

Mayor  Cohen.  And  I  was  taken  at  that  time  by  the  progressive 
attitude  that  was  shown  by  you  toward  those  goals  and  standards 
which  we  hope  can  start  to  be  implemented  on  a  national  basis  and  on 
a  ^atewide  level  as  well  as  in  our  city. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  fine.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mayor  Cohen.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportmiity  to  speak  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  and  also  in  my  several  capacities  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
St.  Paul,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Ramsey  County, 
and  also  as  chairman  of  the  criminal  justice  advisory  council  of  our 
community. 

I  want  to  address  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  series  of  issues  which 
are  crucial  to  the  improvement  of  the  capacity  and  capability  of  local 
governments  to  impact  upon  crime  in  the  streets  of  this  country.  The 
issues  upon  which  I  want  to  focus  in  our  opinion,  are  not  adequately 
addressed  in  at  least  two  of  the  bills  proposed  for  this  subcommittee's 
consideration,  the  administration's  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1973,  nor  H.R.  8152,  the  House  bill  of  amendments  to  title 
I,  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  I  took  office 
in  January  of  1971  as  a  county  commissioner.  I  took  office  just  1  year 
ago,  June  6, 1971,  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  that  capacity 
I  remain  on  the  county  board  but  I  remain  on  it  in  an  ex  officio  capacity 
as  chairman. 

I  have  also  practiced  law  in  my  community  for  better  than  13  years 
and  I  had  extensive  practice  in  the  area  as  a  defense  attorney. 

Knowing  that  the  people  look  to  their  locally-elected  officials  for 
relief  from  crime,  and  attribute  full  responsibility  to  those  same  of- 
ficials when  services  are  inadequate  to  their  needs,  I  took  office  facing 
a  substantial  dilemma  which  I  am  sure  is  very  familiar  to  all  of  you. 
The  city  and  county  were  not  adequately  combating  crime.  The  prob- 
lem was  much  more  pervasive  than  the  headlined  murders,  robberies, 
rapes,  and  burglaries.  Juvenile  drug  experimentation,  older  citizens 
in  fear  of  life  and  limb,  refusing  to  leave  their  homes;  storeowners 
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unable  in  their  judgment,  to  remain  open  after  dark,  or  worse,  some 
of  them  during  the  day ;  all  these  and  other  desperately  serious  feelings 
conditions,  and  actions,  seemed  to  be  increasingly  everyday  things, 
that  we  were  starting  to  take  for  granted.  I  thought  surely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  must  be  a  godsend  for  the  cities 
and  urban  areas  of  the  country. 

After  working  very  closely  with  this  program,  and  I  have  been  in- 
volved with  it  virtually  from  the  day  I  took  office  as  a  county  officer 
and  as  chairman  of  the  criminal  justice  advisory  council,  I  can  say 
that  while  perhaps  things  are  not  getting  worse  at  a  rapid  rate,  they 
are  not  getting  better.  They  are  not  getting  better  at  at  least  what  we 
would  hope  would  be  an  adequate  rate  of  speed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  exists  in  our  State  is  a  massive  amount  of  red 
tape.  Wliat  exists  in  our  State  is  the  inability  for  cities  to  plan  and  to 
deliver  services  because  we  are  consistently  second-guessed  by  several 
levels  of  government  above  us  who  think  they  know  considerably  more 
about  our  communities  than  we  know,  and  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  they  are  dead  wrong. 

We  at  the  local  level  of  government  have  a  high  degree  of  competence 
in  planning  for  our  cities  and  a  high  degree  of  competence  in  deliver- 
ing services.  When  we  have  troubles  in  our  cities,  when  we  have  threat 
of  civil  disobedience,  when  we  have  threat  of  increased  crime,  it  is  the 
chief  of  police  that  is  called  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  It  is  the 
mayor  under  our  form  of  government  that  is  called  to  take  care  of  the 
situation.  The  head  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission  is  not  called 
by  the  citizens  of  my  community  nor  is  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  at  the  State  level  set  stand- 
ards for  us  at  a  local  level  that  are  not  consistent  with  our  needs,  and 
I  might  add  the  problem  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  not  unlike  the  problems 
in  a  considerable  number  of  municipalities  and  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  of  America. 

What  we  need  is  an  opportunity  to  get  at  funds  without  all  of  the 
bureaucratic  massage  and  the  top-down  service  delivery  syndrome  that 
has  developed. 

Local  people  are  capable  and  competent  of  delivering  services  and 
planning  at  a  local  level  of  government,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  want 
to  see  a  bill  that  gets  us  some  money  so  that  we  can  do  the  job. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  could  submit  the 
total  statement  that  I  have  here.  I  wanted  to  throw  out  the  basic  thrust 
of  our  position  and  I  stand  ready  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Hruska.  Fine.  The  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Mayor,  in  Minnesota  you  say  it  takes  338  days  for  the  State 
to  make  a  decision  and  approve  or  disapprove  a  proposal.  What  seems 
to  be  the  problem  ?  Are  the  mails  that  slow  ? 

The  money  is  there  from  Washington.  Now,  what  happens  within 
the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 

Mayor  Cohen.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  asked  an  excellent  question 
that  I  can  try  and  give  the  answer  to.  The  question  is  that  the  mail 
service,  Mr,  Chairman,  is  probably  too  good.  There  are  too  many  re- 
quests for  questions  and  answers.  There  is  probably  too  much  red  tape 
that  goes  by  way  of  the  U.S,  mail  service.  It  takes  245  days  over  and 
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above  the  local  period  of  time  that  it  takes  us  to  plan  and  to  set  our 
priorities  for  us  to  get  an  answer  yes  or  no,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that  is  all  we  want,  really,  is  to  get  a  yes  or  no  answer  so  that  local 
people  can  start  planning  and  delivering  services. 

I  will  tell  you.  The  present  LEAA  legislation  allows  that  to  take 
place  because  what  it  does  is  say  these  are  Governors'  programs.  Then 
we  also  have  Federal  regions  with  staff.  We  have  State  regional  bodies 
that  have  been  created,  I  believe  some  seven  of  them,  with  paid  execu- 
tives and  staff.  In  our  area  we  also  have  a  governmental  body  called 
the  Metropolitan  Council,  which  is  in  addition  to  region  G.  And  then, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  are  the  local  officials  called  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Advisory  Council.  We  call  them  the  C  JAC's. 

We  have  to  go  through  approximately  three  levels  above  us  with  our 
people  testifying  a  minimum  of  four  times  at  each  one  of  these  levels. 
We  have  some  police  departments,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  are  getting 
mighty  f i-ustrated,  frustrated  to  the  point  that  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  not  even  going  after  the  LEAA  funds  that 
exist  because  by  the  time  programs  get  back  to  us  they  do  not  look  any- 
thing like  the  programs  the  local  areas  requested. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  administration  bill 
provides  that  when  that  money  is  sent  to  the  State  it  is  subject  to  dis- 
bursement and  to  expenditure  pursuant  to  the  regular  procedures  of 
the  State  with  its  own  funds. 

Now,  Congress  is  a  mighty  organization  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  fine  organization  but  they  do  not  meddle  with  State  pro- 
cedures yet,  thank  God.  Would  you  have  them  do  so  ?  AVould  you  have 
the  Congress  say  that  they  must  disregard  State  procedures  and  do  it 
in  a  different  way?  What  is  there  that  we  can  do  that  will  simplify 
your  problem? 

Mayor  Cohen.  This  problem  is  not  a  problem  that  only  exists  within 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Chainnan.  This  problem 

Senator  Hruska.  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is  the  only  place  it  exists 
but  the  difficulties  yuo  describe,  are  they  capable  of  solution  by  Fed- 
eral legislative  action  ? 

Mayor  Cohen.  Mr.  Chainnan,  you  can  help  us  in  the  following  man- 
ner. You  can  help  all  the  cities.  We  realize  that  crime  crosses  city 
boundaries.  We  realize  that  crime  is  a  metropolitan  problem,  is  a  state- 
wide problem.  We  realize  also  that  the  State  has  a  legitimate  concern 
in  the  planning  process  for  the  entire  State,  whatever  that  State  may 
be.  And  we  feel  that  there  should  be  State  guidelines  and  State  plans 
to  deal  with  statewide  issues  and  problems. 

Now,  we  also  have  local  problems  that  the  State  does  not  know  a 
darn  thing  about,  Mr.  Senator.  We  have  local  problems  that  might  call 
for  a  foot  patrol  to  be  detailed  on  the  corner  of  Selby  and  Dale  in  my 
city,  and  the  city  of  St.  Paul  has  to  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
right  to  have  funds  available  for  local  planning  and  local  operations. 

We  desire  to  cooperate  and  work  within  the  framework  of  a  state- 
wide plan  but,  Mr.  Chariman,  that  is  different  than  having  the  State 
do  our  local  planning.  We  will  conform  with  a  State  plan  without  the 
State  planning  for  our  local  planning  or  our  local  operations.  And  I 
would  have  a  formula  devised  based  on  incidence  of  crime  and  popu- 
lation where  direct  block  grants  would  eo  to  the  cities. 
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I  would  have,  incidentally,  the  State  takes  funds  off  of  the  money, 
the  LEAA  funds  that  come  to  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  its  plan- 
ning, for  the  purpose  of  its  services  that  are  truly  of  a  coordinating 
nature  and  of  a  statewide  nature. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  we  know  of  no  better  way  here  to  deal  with 
the  State  as  the  overall  planning  organization.  There  has  to  be  a  co- 
ordination of  all  the  law  enforcement  programs  within  a  State. 

Mayor  Cohen.  Mr.  Senator,  I  might  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  feel 
that  the  State  should  control  the  planning  and  delivery  of  services  of 
my  city  or  any  other  city,  and  who  would  be  best  prepared  to  repre- 
sent my  voters,  my  citizens  ? 

Senator  Hruska.  You  know,  in  our  State  we  have  what  we  call  a 
Home  Rule  Charter  for  metropolitan  cities. 

Mayor  Cohen.  So  do  we. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  have  that  system  ? 

Mayor  Cohen.  We  do,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  city  is  a  creature  of  the  legislature  and  what- 
ever it  prescribes  and  whatever  it  decides  is  pretty  much  up  to  the 
people  of  Minnesota.  They  elect  representaitves  to  the  legislature. 
Thus,  when  you  ask  me  should  the  State  interfere  or  try  to  operate  the 
functions  of  the  city,  I  say  that  is  something  that  the  legislature  has 
to  decide.  I  would  hope  that  they  would  recognize  the  virtues  and  the 
merits  of  a  home  rule  charter  and  let  the  city  operate  within  that 
charter.  I  would  hope  so.  We  do  it  pretty  well  in  my  State  and  in  the 
surrounding  States  that  I  am  familiar  with  down  our  way. 

Mayor  Cohen.  Our  legislature  deals  with  us  pretty  much  in  that 
manner,  Mr.  Senator,  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  maintain  the  ability 
to  deliver  services  in  our  cities,  and  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
under  the  present  legislation  as  it  now  exists,  we  are  losing  the  ability 
to  fight  crime  effectively  in  our  cities. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  that  is  a  problem  that  Minnesota  has. 

Mayor  Cohen.  And  a  great  many  other  cities. 

Senator  Hruska.  It  is  capable  of  dealing  with  it  if  it  wants  to 
deal  with  it.  Now,  if  it  does  not,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  want  a 
Federal  law  that  would  tell  Minnesota  what  to  do  in  its  city 
governments. 

Mayor  Cohen.  No,  you  are  wrong,  Mr.  Senator.  I  would  like  a 
law  that  says  that  money  must  go  directly  to  the  cities  so  that  we  can 
start  getting  down  to  the  business  of  fighting  crime  on  the  streets  of 
the  cities. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  when  we 
say  we  will  give  x  dollars  to  a  State,  and  75  percent  of  those  dollars 
goes  to  the  local  political  subdivisions  of  that  State.  We  do  not  want 
federalism  to  be  construed  as  a  dictatorial  system  of  telling  the  States 
any  more  than  that.  From  there  on  it  is  up  to  them. 

Mayor  Cohen.  Of  course.  Mr.  Senator,  I  submit  the  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  fight  crime,  eradicate  crime  where  it  is,  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  or  we  are  not.  And  I  have  absolutely 
no  compunction  against  the  Federal  Government  mandating  that 
money  goes  to  the  cities  where  the  crime  is. 

Senator  Hrusk.\.  Well,  I  tell  you,  during  the  fiscal  years  1969 
through  1972,  the  State  planning  agencies  allocated  almost  65  percent 
of  all  local  funds  to  high  crime  areas. 
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Mayor  Cohen.  But  under  whose  plan,  Mr.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Hruska.  State  planning  agencies. 

Mayor  Cohen.  And  I  submit  to  you  that  people  in  the  cities  know 
best  how  to  deal  with  crime  and  how  to  deliver  the  services  for  eradi- 
cating crime  on  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  not 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  it  is  being  done  now.  In  1972,  71.3  percent  of 
the  funding  for  localities  went  to  high  crime  areas.  Now,  the  rest  of 
it,  30  percent  of  the  money  that  is  distributable,  goes  to  nonhigh  crime 
areas. 

Now,  how  much  more  do  you  want  ? 

Mayor  Cohen.  We  are  not  talking  about  amounts.  Mr.  Senator,  I 
would  submit  that  the  city  of  St.  Paul  is  not  questioning  amounts,  al- 
though we  do  not  get  very  much  through  the  State.  Most  of  ours  comes 
by  way  of  discretionary  funds.  I  submit  that  the  importance  is  not  the 
sum  of  money  but  how  we  get  the  sum  of  money  and  the  purposes  that 
we  can  use  it  for,  and  who  sets  the  priorities  for  how  that  money  is 
used.  And  I  submit  we  are  a  heck  of  a  lot  smarter  than  many  of  the 
people  at  the  State  level  in  dealing  with  crimes  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  and  that  is  not  happening  now. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  submit  again  that  maybe  you  should  go  to  your 
State  legislature  and  make  the  case  that  you  are  presenting  here. 

Mayor  Cohen.  No.  I  have  no  problem  with  our  State  legislature. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  must  have  because  you  say  you  cannot  spend 
the  money  in  the  way  you  wish. 

Mayor  Cohen.  I  would  say  that  this  is  caused  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  present  LEAA  law  which  does  not  look  to  the  cities  and  I  do 
not  share  your  same  fear  about  federalism,  about  dealing  with  the 
cities.  Mr.  Senator,  cities  are  part  of  this  Nation  and  they  are  a  very 
real  part  of  this  Nation. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  let  me  say  again  that  in  1972,  71.3  percent 
of  the  funds  went  to  high  crime  areas. 

Mayor  Cohen.  But  under  the  plans  of  the  States  and  not  under 
the  plans  of  the  cities,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  that  is  your  problem. 

Mayor  Cohen.  Well,  that  is  your  problem  also,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  money  is  there  and  it  goes  to  high  crime  areas. 
Now,  if  the  State  makes  you  spend  it  for  police  uniforms  instead  of 
something  else,  your  grievance  lies  with  them.  Now,  under  the  law  you 
can  spend  up  to  one-third  for  police  salaries,  for  example. 

Mayor  Cohen.  Mr.  Senator,  for  the  record,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  that  our  dealings  with  LEAA,  the  Federal  administration  of 
LEAA,  have  be^n  excellent.  We  have  received  nothing  but  the  finest, 
most  courteous  conduct  from  them  and  cooperation  from  them.  The 
problem  does  not  lie  with  the  administration  of  LEAA  which  I  think 
is  as  fine  as  any  administrative  body  here  in  the  city.  The  problem 
lies  with  the  law  and  what  happens  when  you  give  the  money  to  the 
State  where  you  have  a  large  city  or  two  large  cities. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  how  much  further  can  we  go? 

Mayor  Cohen.  Give  the  cities  some  money,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hruska.  Seventy-five  percent  of  grants  must  go  to  the  local 
political  subdivision  and  you  get  your  share. 

Mayor  Cohen.  No,  we  do  not,  Mr.  Senator,  not  in  St.  Paul,  not  in 
a  considerable  number  of  other  cities  throughout  this  country,  and 
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what  money  we  get — I  will  take  less  if  you  will  let  us  spend  it  accord- 
ing to  our  plans  and  according  to  our  needs. 

Senator  Hruska.  Very  well. 

Mayor  Cohen.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  for  appearing. 

[Mayor  Cohen's  statement  and  attachments  follow :] 

Testimony  op  Hon.  Lawrence  Cohen,  Mayor  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  also  in  my  several  capacities  as  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  St.  Paul,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Ramsey  County, 

I  want  to  address  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  series  of  issues  which  are  crucial 
to  the  improvement  of  the  capacity  and  capability  of  local  governments  to  impact 
upon  crime  in  the  streets  of  this  country.  The  issues  upon  which  I  want  to  focus 
in  our  opinion  are  not  adequately  addressed  in  at  least  two  of  the  bills  proposed 
for  this  Subcommittee's  consideration,  the  Administration's  Law  Enforcement 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973,  nor  H.R.  8152.  The  House  Bill  of  Amendments  to 
Title  I,  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

In  early  1971,  I  took  office  as  an  elected  County  Commissioner  in  Ramsey 
County,  Minnesota.  In  June  of  1972  I  became  the  Mayor  of  St.  Paul,  and,  ex 
officio,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ramsey  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Before  1971, 
I  was  a  practicing  attorney,  handling  every  kind  of  case  that  one  could  imagine. 
Over  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  I  acquired  some  substantial  knowledge  of  and 
experience  with  the  criminal  justice  system.  I  have  spent  the  whole  of  my  pro- 
fessional life  in  and  around  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Knowing  that  the  people  look  to  their  locally  elected  officials  for  relief  from 
crime,  and  attribute  full  responsibility  to  those  same  officials  when  services  are 
inadequate  to  their  needs,  I  took  office  facing  a  substantial  dilemma  which  I'm 
sure  is  verj'  familiar  to  all  of  you.  The  city  and  county  were  not  adequately  com- 
batting crime.  The  problem  was  much  more  pervasive  than  the  headlined  murders, 
robberies,  rapes  and  burglaries.  Juvenile  drug  experimentation,  older  citizens 
in  fear  of  life,  limb  and  refusing  to  leave  their  homes ;  store  owners  unable  in 
their  judgment  to  remain  open  after  dark,  or  worse,  some  of  them  during  the  day  ; 
all  these  and  other  desperately  serious  feelings,  conditions,  and  actions,  seemed 
to  be  increasingly  every  day  things. 

I  thought  surely  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  must  be  a  godsend  for  the  cities  and  urban  areas 
of  the  country. 

After  working  very  closely  with  this  program,  for  some  time  now,  it  is  clear 
that  a  number  of  good  and  important  things  have  been  done.  A  technical  paper 
prepared  by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
dated  June  6,  1973,  on  the  subject  of  the  Administration's  proposed  bill,  lists 
and  directs  attention  to  a  number  of  these  improvements,  and  I  will  offer  that 
paper  to  the  Subcommittee  in  addition  to  this  prepared  statement. 

In  my  own  city,  with  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  funding, 
we  are : 

Creating  a  city-wide  system  of  youth  service  bureaus  where  families,  teach- 
ers, police  and  welfare  workers  can  all  obtain  services  and  resources  to  divert 
a  child  from  an  otherwise  likely  confrontation  with  the  criminal  justice  system. 
I  believe  this  different  attack  on  an  age-old  problem  will  prove  successful. 

Using  the  old  concept  of  the  cop  on  the  beat  as  the  central  theme  of  Project 
HELP,  and  have  drastically  reduced  the  incidence  of  serious  crime  in  our  public 
housing  as  a  result. 

JDiverting  some  carefully  selected  accused  felony  offenders  from  trial  and 
punishment  into  a  rehabilitation  course,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  court  and 
District  Attorney,  removing  for  some  the  stigma  of  a  permanent  felony  record. 
There  are  other  examples  where  credit  is  due. 

However,  there  remains  a  crucial  problem  with  this  program,  and  the  two 
proposals  before  you  which  I  mentioned  earlier  also  fail  to  address  this  problem. 
I  applaud  the  sentiment  especially  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing 
proposal,  to  eliminate  red  tape  and  make  funds  more  accessible.  I  can  see,  however, 
no  substantial  relief  from  the  red  tape,  uncertainty,  delay,  and  bureaucracy 
created  within  each  State  by  the  present  bill,  in  either  the  Administration  or 
House  proposals. 
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In  Minnesota  it  takes  the  state  338  days  from  tlie  date  of  submission  of  a 
proposal  to  make  a  decision  and  approve  or  disapprove  that  proposal.  Local  com- 
prehensive planning  for  these  funds  is  impossible.  We  are  beggars,  not  partners. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  red  tape  and  delay  is  heavily  concentrated  within  the 
states. 

I  would  like  to  paraphrase  for  you  an  article  written  by  David  Kennedy,  a 
legislative  counsel  for  the  Minnesota  State  Senate  on  the  subject  of  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Mr.  Kennedy  uses  Rat  Control  funding  as  his  example, 
but  I  will  substitute  "crime"  for  "rat." 

Let's  assume  that  my  city  has  a  serious  crime  problem  in  a  two  square  block 
residential  area  near  its  center,  and  that  current  funds  are  not  suflScient  to  solve  it. 

HERE  IS  WHAT  SHOULD  HAPPEN 

I  telephone  a  federal  administrator  a.bout  the  problem  and  am  informed  that 
funds  are  available  under  an  L.E.A.A.  program  and  can  be  used  by  the  city  to 
solve  this  problem.  I  then  send  a  letter  requesting  the  amount  needed  and  a 
statement  from  my  city  attorney  that  the  city  has  the  legal  authority  to  accept 
the  funds  and  spend  them  for  that  purpose.  The  federal  administrator  mails  a 
check  for  the  amount  requested.  As  my  solution,  I  hire  six  additional  foot 
patrolmen  to  eradicate  the  problem. 

This  case  is  idealized,  since  it  depicts  the  three  levels  of  government  exercising 
only  the  authority  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objective  sought :  the  protection 
of  public  safety  by  the  elimination  of  criminal  activity.  Note  that  each  level 
assumes  the  others  to  be  competent,  trustworthy,  and  exercising  an  appropriate 
role.  Such  conditions  are  not,  of  course,  obtained  in  the  present  intergovernmental 
system. 

here's  what  MIGHT  HAPPEN  NOW,  GIVEN  THE  SAME  SITUATION 

The  Federal  Administrator  notes  my  request,  but  decides  there  is  no  present 
authorization  for  funds  of  this  sort.  He  then  calls  a  meeting  with  administrators 
of  other  agencies  who  have  had  similar  requests  for  assistance.  It  is  decided 
collectively  that  crime  control  in  central  cities  is  a  problem  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  at  least  $10  billion  is  necessary  to  mount  an  effective  program. 

In  due  course.  Congress  authorizes  a  $5  billion  program,  directing  grants  to 
cities  to  be  administered  by  yet  another  federal  agency. 

An  appropriation  of  $1  billion  is  made  and  the  administration  now  must  choose 
between  competing  applications  from  a  number  of  cities.  To  administer  the  pro- 
gram, a  stall  is  created  to  prepare  guidelines  to  insure  that  the  funds  are  prop- 
erly spent.  The  State  of  Minnesota  learns  of  the  program  when  a  State  cabinet 
oflScer,  presenting  his  budget  request  to  a  legislative  committee,  is  informed  by 
his  staff  that  an  unidentified  contingency  item  is  actually  to  be  used  to  match 
federal  funds  for  a  state  plan  for  crime  control,  required  by  the  Congressional 
Act. 

Subsequently,  the  State  decides  that  the  problem  is  not  confined  to  my  city 
and  that  the  state  should  establish  a  crime  control  program  and  demand  that 
Congress  convert  the  grant-in-aid  to  a  "block"  grant  program  for  distribution 
to  state  determined  priorities. 

Meanwhile,  I  become  vexed  by  conditions  attached  to  the  program  by  bureau- 
crats who  don't  know  much  about  running  a  city,  and  am  convinced  that  the 
State  ultimately  will  divert  the  funds  for  B-B  guns.  I  don't  apply  for  the  funds. 

By  now,  the  criminals  have  infiltrated  the  central  business  district,  and  I 
must  establish  a  felony  squad  program  that  requires  five  times  more  money  than 
the  original  estimate  for  additional  foot  patrol. 

WHAT   WENT   WRONG? 

Administrators  at  each  level  of  government  have  decided  that  their  level  was 
the  most  appropriate  to  deal  comprehensively  and  effectively  with  a  two  square 
block  crime  problem.  Each  views  the  other  levels  as  incompetent,  ill-equipped, 
and/or  unwilling  to  handle  the  problem,  in  each  case  a  very  narrow  view  indeed. 

Depending  on  your  viewpoint,  this  example  is  humorous,  or  in  my  city's  case, 
painfully  close  to  the  truth. 

Let  me  explain.  In  1968,  in  Minnesota,  the  disbursement  of  federal  safe  street 
dollars  was  handled  by  a  multi-purpose  state  planning  agency  in  coordination 
with  local  units  of  government.  It  was  a  straight-forward  and  simple  process. 
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The  1968  program  was  a  taste  of  revenue  sharing  with  monies  moving  rapidly 
through  the  system  with  a  minimum  of  bureaucratic  massage  and  constraints. 

A  subsequent  State  Executive  Order  created  a  crime  commission,  an  executive 
director  and  provided  for  hiring  a  staff.  In  turn,  intra-regions  were  created  for 
regional  planning.  Each  of  seven  regions  created  advisory  councils,  executive 
directors  and  hired  staffs. 

Shortly  thereafter,  inter-state  federal  regions  were  developed,  and  executive 
directors  and  staff  were  hired. 

In  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  County,  beseiged  by  a  series  of  instructions  from  all 
sides  as  to  what  we  had  to  do  to  improve  ourselves — and  what  we  would  and 
would  not  be  funded  to  do— the  officials  with  policy,  operating  and  budgetary 
responsibility  for  criminal  justice  agencies  all  decided  to  get  together  and  form 
a  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council,  spanning  the  functions  and  geography 
of  both  city  and  county,  to  set  our  own  policy  and  priorities.  We  too,  selected  an 
executive  director  and  staff.  Many  other  cities  and  their  counties  did  the  same 
thing. 

Finally,  large  police,  correctional,  court  and  other  agencies  had  to  expand  their 
own  planning  activities  to  keep  abreast  of  the  burdens  of  new  departmental 
activities  .  .  .  grant  writing  and  rewriting,  reporting,  defending  each  application 
at  least  four  times  at  three  distinct  levels,  and  other  related  chores. 

In  four  years,  Minnesota  moved  from  a  straight-forward  process  to  an  incom- 
prehensibly complicated,  five  step  process  characterized  by  the  traditional  top- 
down  service  delivery  syndrome. 

In  the  program's  existence  in  Minnesota  huge  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
and  none  of  the  basic  traditional  methods  employed  by  criminal  justice  agencies 
have  been  changed.  It  is  true  that  we  have  more  equipment  and  hardware,  and 
most  of  it  is  technologically  superior  to  the  old. 

We  have  generally  not  been  able  to  develop  a  useful  analysis  of  the  traditional 
"system  roles,"  or  to  understand  the  actual  cost  of  delivering  services.  We  have 
used  experimental  programs,  but  failed  to  analyze  their  effect  to  gain  knowledge 
applicable  to  the  whole  system.  We  have  dealt  with  problems  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  causes  of  problems. 

Local  governments  are  compromised  in  most  of  their  attempts  to  cooperate  and 
be  partners  with  state  and  federal  agencies.  The  city  is  not  a  planning  partner. 
The  state  decides  what  the  problems  are,  and  what  solutions  will  be  attempted 
according  to  how  much  the  federal  government  makes  available  to  the  states. 
Local  bodies  spend  most  of  the  available  time  and  effort  responding  to  demands 
for  information  so  that  other  levels  of  government  may  set  priorities. 

In  1971,  we  created  a  city -county  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council.  It  was 
composed  of  elected  city  and  county  officials,  police,  sheriffs,  corrections,  prose- 
cuting and  defense  attorneys,  probation  officers,  judges,  ex -convicts  and  citizens. 
In  addition,  we  included  representatives  from  the  Welfare  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Education. 

The  initial  few  months  were  spent  getting  to  know  one  another,  and  trying  to 
relate  our  specific  problems  to  one  another.  With  the  help  of  a  good  staff,  each  of 
us  became  more  knowledgeable  about  the  functions  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
We  have  managed  to  set  up  a  line  of  communications  between  both  governmental 
and  community  agencies.  There  is  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  a  cooperation 
on  long  range  planning  at  the  operating  level,  rather  than  simply  in  abstract  or 
solely  grant-related  activities. 

Our  success,  however,  has  not  affected  our  reputation  with  other  levels  of 
government.  The  regional  planning  body  still  wants  us  under  their  direct  control, 
instead  of  wanting  our  cooperation  on  planning.  The  state  refuses  to  utilize  our 
work-product  and  is  constantly  changing  time  schedules  and  policies  without 
consulting  us. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  City  of  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  County  received  $634,000, 
or  8  iiercent  of  the  $8  million  in  Part  C  funds  received  by  the  State.  Not  a  great 
deal,  I  think,  for  the  second  largest  urban  area  in  the  state,  with  13  percent  of  the 
State's  population  in  the  county. 

Somewhere  between  the  region  and  the  state  our  judgments  about  our  priorities 
are  so  modified,  or  dropped,  as  to  make  much  of  what  the  state  does  for  us  use- 
less. The  St.  Paul  Police  Department — while  participating  in  planning — will  no 
longer  apply  for  L.E.A.A.  funding  due  to  the  vagaries  of  this  situation. 

In  Minnesota  now  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  large  committees  who  meet 
regularly  to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system  (most  of  them  without  any  func- 
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tional  jurisdiction  of  their  own)  by  tlie  curious  process  of  arguing  among  them- 
selves, and  from  committee  to  committee,  about  who  will  get  what  money.  It  is 
almost  a  parallel  legislative  process,  for  10  percent  of  the  annual  cost  of  criminal 
justice.  There  are  about  two  hundred  members  in  total  on  these  committees,  and 
they  are  supported,  in  total,  by  a  staff  of  seventy-five  which  is  paid  for  pre- 
dominantly by  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  funds. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  harder  than  ever  to  obtain  funds  to  implement  programs 
at  the  neighborhood  level.  And,  I  repeat,  it  takes  338  days ! 

I  must  tell  you  that  while  I  have  described  our  situation,  the  general  problems 
inherent  in  the  description  are  by  no  means  unique  to  us.  With  the  exception  of 
those  few  states  where  there  is  an  exceptional  degree  of  communication  and  trust 
between  the  state  and  its  local  governments,  the  problems  are  inevitable  within 
the  present  .structure  of  the  legislation  and  L.E.A.A.'s  past  difficulties.  Neither  is 
relief  promised  by  the  two  proposals  I  have  mentioned. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  now,  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  will  continue,  and 
our  cities  will  be  left  only  with  those  minorities  and  senior  citizens  who  cannot 
afford  the  suburbs.  The  economic  implication  should  be  enough  to  frighten  any 
of  us  into  action.  The  irony  is  that  almost  certainly  the  same  crime-related 
problems  will  exist  in  the  suburbs.  We  must  change  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, and  to  do  that  we  need  money  unhindered  by  red  tape  and  duplicative 
bureaucratic  layers  of  planning  bodies  which  exist  solely  to  second-guess  each 
other. 

I  urge  you  to  adopt  the  following  principles  in  whatever  bill  you  may  choose 
to  report  out.  The  principles  are  covered  in  substantial  detail  in  the  technical 
paper  I  mentioned  earlier,  and  I  will  only  summarize  here. 

First,  there  must  be  much  stronger  support  of  planning  and  coordinating  at 
the  local  level.  Local  governments  must  be  included  as  full  partners.  We  bear 
setting  priorities  for  crime  control  monies  in  their  own  jurisdictions,  and  of 
of  the  administrative  responsibility  for  its  operation.  Local  officials  should  be 
setting  priorities  for  prime  control  monies  in  their  own  jurisdictions,  and  of 
course,  be  held  accountable  for  those  decisions. 

Second,  the  appropriate  role  for  the  State  Planning  Agency  is  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  support  to  the  local  governments  and  criminal  justice  agencies  within 
its  state.  I  believe  that  the  State  Planning  Agencies  should  be  removed  from 
the  grant  award  process  where  there  is  a  coordinated  local  effort.  There  is  a 
need,  simultaneously,  to  strengthen  the  capability  of  the  states  to  plan,  and  give 
assistance,  leadership,  advice  and  support  to  state  and  local  criminal  justice 
agencies. 

Third,  the  grant  award  process  must  be  vastly  simplified.  We  no  longer  can 
run  the  risk  of  waiting  one  year  to  find  out  whether  or  not  our  top  local  priority 
will  be  funded.  If  it  is  funded,  a  year  is  wasted,  and  if  it  is  not  funded,  then 
local  funds  must  be  committed  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  rather  than  through 
the  normal  local  budget  and  planning  cycle. 

The  new  Act  must  provide  that  local  governments  receive  funds  directly  from 
the  States  or  Federal  government  based  upon  a  formula  incorporating  both 
population  and  crime  bases,  which  formula  must  apply  not  statewide,  but  to 
individual  jurisdictions  with  serious  crime  problems  where  there  is  a  coordinated 
local  effort.  The  grant  award  process  should  involve  a  single  yearly  application, 
describing  planning  activities  and  planned  program  activities,  which  applica- 
tion would  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  state. 

Fourth,  the  match  requirements  should  be  eliminated  altogether.  Local  govern- 
ments applying  for  funds  make  very  substantial  investments  in  overhead  and 
indirect  costs  to  obtain  and  administer  federal  funds. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  states  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  wide  standards 
for  criminal  justice.  Local  governments  must  have  a  solid  base  for  change.  The 
National  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Goals  and  Standards  was  a  good  start. 
As  a  participant  in  the  Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  January  of  1973, 
I  feel  that  L.E.A.A.  must  continue  with  this  work.  The  inclusion  of  these  five 
principles,  in  my  opinion,  would  vastly  increase  the  impact  of  federal  dollars  on 
crime.  These  changes  would  make  local  governments  full  partners  in  the  war  on 
crime,  without  pre-empting  appropriate  state  authority  or  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  comments. 
I  know  you  share  my  concerns  and  in  your  wisdom  will  bring  about  an  improved 
crime  control  bill. 
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The  Cities  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — A  Review  of  the  Need  for 
Federal  Assistance  to  Cities 

i.  introduction 

We  believe  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  in  five  years 
of  operation,  has  done  a  number  of  extremely  good  and  important  things.  Be- 
cause much  criticism  of  the  Administration  has  been  aimed  at  complete  repudia- 
tion of  the  Act  and  LEAA,  and  because  the  Administration  has  at  times  inter- 
preted all  criticism  as  completely  negative,  we  begin  by  reviewing  what  we  regard 
as  a  few  of  the  best  activities  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  and  1970. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  believe  that  the  LEAA  program,  in  its  present  form, 
is  very  seriously  bogged  down  in  red  tape,  multiple  reviews,  delay,  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  that  much  of  the  promise  of  the  "Safe  Streets  Act"  program  has  been 
lost  in  that  process. 

Given  this  set  of  contrasting  factors,  we  offer  a  series  of  suggestions  in  parts  IV 
and  V  of  this  statement  which  we  believe  will  substantially  improve  the  ability 
of  this  program  to  impact  on  the  crime  problem  in  this  country. 

Positive  Aspects  of  the  Program 

To  begin,  it  is  important  to  describe  a  few  of  the  successes  of  the  LEAA 
program  which  we  believe  have  a  long-term  national  significance.  These  include : 

At  present  there  are  in  all  of  the  nation's  largest  cities,  full-time  staffs 
devoting  themselves  to  planning,  research,  and  program  development,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  crime  and  improving  criminal  justice  for  those  cities. 
A  very  major  part  of  the  credit  for  this  fact  is  attributable  to  the  "Safe 
Streets  Act"  program,  and  funds  made  available  by  LEAA  for  this  purpose. 
Concurrently  there  have  been  established  planning  and  research  staffs  in 
essentially  all  of  the  nation's  large  and  medium-sized  police  departments  (to 
which,  of  course,  most  of  the  crime  in  the  nation  is  reported),  either  in  the 
form  of  specific  units  with  planning  as  their  dedicated  function,  or  in  the 
form  of  executive  and  staff  assistants  to  chiefs  of  police. 

At  least  two  very  important  positions  in  criminal  justice  which  are  essen- 
tially new  since  1968  have  been  firmly  established  and  have  demonstrated 
their  value.  We  refer  to  court  administrators  and  police  legal  advisors  (other 
positions  can  also  be  cited).  LEAA  has  underwritten  at  substantial  cost  the 
development  of  these  two  professional  activities,  and  deserves  credit  for 
their  substantial  benefits  to  criminal  justice. 

In  the  area  of  education  we  note  with  pleasure  that  across  the  country 
individuals  who  were  substantially  assisted  in  their  dramatic  rises  in  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  by  LEEP,  LEAA's  education  program,  are  just  now 
emerging  as  chief  executives  and  key  policy  oflSeials  in  the  top  managements 
of  criminal  justice  agencies.  The  chiefs  of  police  of  Madison,  Wisconsin ; 
Richmond,  California ;  Birmingham,  Alabama ;  and  many  others  are  exam- 
ples. These  individuals  are  manifest  signs  that  some  of  the  promise  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  has  been  fulfilled  by  LEAA.  In  addition,  there  is  excellent 
reason  to  believe  that  the  LEEP  program,  taken  together  with  other  LEAA- 
sponsored  training  programs,  is  currently  achieving  a  large-scale  and  highly 
significant  rise  in  the  educational  levels  and  professional  backgrounds 
among  middle  management  personnel  in  our  nation's  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies. The  Detroit  Police  Department  currently  has  almost  1,000  officers 
attending  college. 

We  have  to  look  directly  at  the  fact  that  the  crime  rate  nationally  is 
climbing  less  rapidly,  and  the  absolute  level  of  reported  crime  is  lower  this 
year  than  last  in  a  significant  number  of  crime-ridden  cities.  Quite  aside 
from  very  complicated  and  basically  correct  criticisms  regarding  reported 
crime  i-ates,^  the  rate  of  crime  growth  does  appear  to  be  abating,  and  some 
LEAA  programs  have  had  some  infiuence  upon  that  abatement,  although 
only  a  few  have  had  demonstrably  large  effects.  We  are  rather  more  circum- 
spect than  LEAA  in  claiming  direct  credit  for  the  reduction  overall,  how- 
ever, and  would  prefer  to  say,  more  candidly,  yes,  the  LEAA  program  has 
undoubtedly  helped,  but  by  and  large  we  don't  know  why  crime  growth  is 
slowing ;  and  we  wish  someone  would  look  at  the  question  longer  before  we 
jump  at  the  first  self-serving  conclusion. 

1  Including  (1)  the  susceptibility  of  reported  crime  rates  to  intentional  and  unintentional 
abuse,  and  (2)  the  weak  relationship  of  reported  crime  rates  to  actual  crime,  assuming 
minimal  abuse. 
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With  regard  to  the  dramatic  decreases  reported  in  most  major  crimes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  recently,  there  are  several  significant  points  to 
keep  in  mind.  First,  the  reported  decreases  do  tend  to  demonstrate  that  a 
massive,  concentrated  spending  effort  can  affect  crime  rates  within  a  single 
major  city.  Second,  the  amount  of  funds  being  expended  in  D.C.  on  this 
crime  reduction  effort  are  far  greater  than  those  available  to  any  normal 
city  in  this  nation,  whether  through  its  normal  budgetary,  process,  through 
LEAA  funding,  or  through  a  combination  of  the  two.  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  a  success  story  of  national  significance  for  LEAA,  it  can  be  repeated 
in  other  cities  only  if  the  Administration's  proposal  is  amended  to  provide 
both  the  immediacy  and  magnitude  of  funding  currently  found  in  the  Dis- 
trict. This  is  not  an  easy  task. 

In  1968  the  annual  budget  of  the  D.C.  Metropolitan  Police  was  about 
$49  million.  In  1973  it  will  be  about  $96  million  (for  a  current  population 
of  740,000),  largely  due  to  the  special  appropriations  increases  the  Attorney 
General  mentioned  in  his  recent  testimony.  To  put  these  numbers  in  per- 
spective, Dallas,  population  861,000,  has  a  police  budget  of  $27,123,000  in 
1973;  Boston,  population  630,000,  has  a  police  budget  of  $46,394,000; 
Phoenix,  population  705,000,  has  a  police  budget  of  $28,813,000;  San  Diego, 
population  773,000,  has  a  police  budget  of  $17,076,000;  and  San  Francisco, 
population  715,000,  has  a  police  budget  of  $48,736,000.  The  increase  alone 
in  the  D.C.  police  budget  since  1968  is  greater  than  the  total  current  police 
budget  of  any  city  of  comparable  size  in  this  country  ;  and  the  current  D.C. 
budget  for  police  is  $19  million  larger  than  those  of  San  Diego,  Phoenix, 
and  Dallas  put  together.  LEAA  proposes  to  distribute  through  the  variable 
passthrough  about  $340  million  directly  to  local  governments.  To  achieve  a 
similar  sum  of  money  in  each  city  as  has  been  received  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  alone  (not  paying  attention  to  courts  and  corrections),  all 
the  money  would  be  used  entirely  in  seven  cities.  This  simply  is  not  what 
LEAA  is  about. 

The  Administration  Proposal 

There  is  much  that  is  very  good,  and  with  which  we  heartily  agree  in  the 
Administration's  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  proposal.  The  proposal 
would  greatly  decentralize  federal  authority  to  the  states,  and  reduce  the  over- 
sight and  over-the-shoulder  functions  of  the  Administration.  However,  beyond 
the  state  level  what  is  proposed  is,  in  effect,  a  state-administered  categorical 
grant  program.  The  proposal  fails  to  address  the  most  important  problem  of 
the  existing  program :  red  tape,  imcertainty,  delay,  and  a  many-layered  bureauc- 
racy. Further,  in  some  respects  the  proposal  is,  we  believe,  inimical  in  its  prac- 
tical result  to  the  concepts  of  New  Federalism  and  special  revenue  sharing.  Two 
examples  suflSce  for  now  : 

The  Administration  Bill  states  as  purpose  number  (2)  :  "[It  is  the  purpose 

of  this  title  to]   .  .  .  encourage  states  and  units  of  general  local  government 

to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  plans  .  .  ."  That  is,   paperwork,  as 

opposed  to  planning. 
The  proposed  bill  sets  out  roles  for  state  and  "area-wide"  planning  bodies, 

but  not  for  local  units  of  government. 
The  Attorney  General,  in  his  recent  testimony  and  answer  to  questions  before 
Congressman  Rodino's  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  said  that  the  red  tape  will  be 
cut  by  the  Administration  proposal  by  cutting  out  the  federal  layer.  He  antici- 
pates a  10%  cut  in  staff  immediately  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 400  employees  at  LEAA  headquarters  and  regions,  and  more  than  1000 
employees  of  state  planning  agencies.  A  cut  of  40  persons,  10%  of  the  federal 
complement,  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  much  less  than  3%  of  the  bureaucracy 
through  which  the  money  must  sift  before  it  reaches  local  governments.  We  agree 
with  the  Attorney  General's  objectives  completely,  but  this  bill  does  not  address 
the  red  tape  problem. 

The  Attorney  General  also  said  in  his  answers  to  the  Congress'  questions  that 
the  funds  have  flowed  slowly  for  two  reasons  :  because  the  Administration  wanted 
to  do  the  job  carefully,  and  because  the  Congress  has  been  very  late  in  appro- 
priating funds.  Indeed,  that  may  be  so,  but  it  doesn't  address  the  question  of 
why,  after  the  states  receive  both  money  from  the  federal  government  and  input 
from  the  cities  it  typically  takes  six  months  to  one  year  for  the  state  to  put 
the  two  together  and  send  a  check  to  the  local  government  applying.  It  takes 
that  time  because  each  state,  under  both  the  existing  and  proposed  legislation. 
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must  set  up  what  is  in  effect  a  unique  and  tailored  categorical  grant  program 
within  its  boundaries  in  order  to  spend  the  money.  This  is  extraordinarily  waste- 
ful, and  its  practical  result  is  lost  time,  uncertainty,  and,  all  too  often,  the  very 
real  subverting  of  the  local  effort  to  set  local  priorities. 

Consequently,  in  the  sections  which  follow,  major  problems  with  the  existing 
program  which  are  not  addressed  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors'  proposed  remedies,  are 
outlined. 

II.    PROBLEMS    WITH    THE   STATE   GRANT    PROGRAM 

State  grant  review  and  administration  is  a  time-consuming  and  bureaucratic 
process  which  has  tended  to  discourage,  confuse,  and  frustrate  local  oflScials 
seeking  LEAA  funds  for  the  reduction  of  crime  and  improvement  of  their 
criminal  justice  systems.  Several  factors  common  to  almost  all  states  largely 
account  for  this  current  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  grant  review  process. 

A  Multi-layered  Bureauoracy 

Local  grant  applications  are  subject  to  review  and  comment  by  several  review 
agencies  (and  staffs  of  these  agencies),  resulting  in  a  great  duplication  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  the  applicants  and  the  reviewing  agencies.  The  time  lag 
between  submission  of  an  application  and  receipt  of  funds  to  begin  a  program 
is  typically  6-12  months.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  close  scrutiny  of  grant 
applications  by  as  many  as  ten  different  review  levels  does  anything  to  improve 
and  strengthen  programs  to  reduce  crime.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  such  scrutiny  at  so  many  different  levels  has  had  a  negative  effect 
on  the  development  of  innovative  crime  reduction  programs  at  the  local  level. 
One  negative  effect  is  to  skew  city  applications  towards  "hardware"  programs. 

Programs  for  training,  education,  improved  services,  and  new  services  usually 
require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  a  local  government  and 
have  to  be  carried  out  within  a  specific  time  frame.  Given  current  funding  un- 
certainty and  long  delays,  it  often  makes  more  sense  to  some  criminal  justice 
agencies  to  submit  equipment  and  hardware  applications  to  the  state  for  LEAA 
funding.  Many  police  agencies  which  are  generally  viewed  as  very  progressive 
have  used  LEAA  funds  primarily  for  hardware  and  supplementary  activities. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Oakland,  California  are  good  examples.  Hardware 
applications  do  not  require  an  agency  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  personnel  time 
and  cities  do  not  have  to  worry  about  their  ability  to  carry  new  employees  on  a 
non-existent  city  budget  surplus  while  awaiting  grant  approval  or  funds.  If  a 
hardware  application  is  denied,  it  does  not  represent  as  great  a  loss  in  per- 
sonnel time  and  energy  as  do  those  applications  which  require  a  great  deal  of 
work  prior  to  implementation.  This  process  gives  a  distorted  picture  of  what 
local  criminal  justice  agencies  really  need  and  want  and  provides  ammunition 
to  critics  of  LEAA. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  design  a  program  which  calls  for  innovative  thinking 
and  progressive  planning  on  the  parts  of  local  governments,  and  then  to  provide 
machinery  for  planning  which  deliberately  eliminates  effective  local  input  into 
the  program.  This  state-dominated  planning  approach  of  the  administration's 
bill,  in  combination  with  the  bill's  continuation  of  an  uncertain  funding  process, 
will  insure  that  no  wise  man  would  risk  his  best  thinking  to  its  delays  and  un- 
certainty, unless  he  has  an  extraordinarily  good  relationship  with  his  Governor. 

Superimposed  Priorities 

With  the  current  fiscal  problems  of  most  large  metropolitian  areas,  the  identi- 
fication of  priorities  is  an  essential  component  of  the  planning  process.  The 
priorities  actually  funded  in  most  states,  however,  are  a  reflection  of  what  state 
planners  think  local  units  of  government  should  be  doing  to  reduce  crime  and 
improve  the  criminal  justice  system,  rather  than  a  consideration  of  real  local 
needs,  aspirations  or  capabilities. 

The  language  in  the  Administration's  proposed  bill  would  exacerbate  the 
problem  by  further  undercutting  the  input  of  locally-articulated  priorities.  The 
stated  purpose  of  Part  B  of  the  bill,  mistakenly,  is  encouragement  to  states  and 
locals  to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  plans — not  to  do  planning,  perhaps 
the  least  important  form  of  which  is  the  final  printed  document.  The  state  alone 
is  given  responsibility  to  "define,  develop,  and  correlate  programs  and  projects" 
for  both  states  and  locals,  and  to  "establish  priorities'  for  the  whole  state,  pre- 
sumably including  locals.  This  does  not  sound  to  us  like  a  i)artnership  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 
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The  Administration  bill  claims  to  alleviate  the  problem  by  removing  the  top 
layer  from  decision-making.  The  top  layer  never  has  been  involved  in  individual 
grant  decisions  from  the  state  block  grants,  which  constitute  85%  of  the 
program  funds  involved  in  the  Act.  The  remaining  several  layers  are  untouched 
in  the  Administration's  proposal. 

Guidelines  and  Information  Flow 

States  have  been  largely  unable  to  establish  information  flows  that  provide 
strong  leadership,  or  that  benefit  potential  applications  for  funds.  Information 
about  LEAA  and  SPA  budgetary  and  other  guidelines  is  usoially  gained  through 
a  process  of  trial  and  error.  An  applicant  is  told  very  quickly  if  something  Ls 
inconsistent  with  the  guidelines,  and  thus,  he  eventually  gains  some  familiarity 
with  the  correct  procedures  to  follow  by  the  process  of  elimination.  Often,  how- 
ever, information  about  deadlines  for  submission  of  grant  applications,  reports, 
etc.  is  not  widely  disseminated,  leading  to  further  frustration  and  confusion. 
Imagine,  as  happened  to  many  potential  applicants  in  the  Metropolitan  Region 
in  Minnesota  this  year,  calling  the  state  in  January  of  1973  and  being  told 
it  was  too  late  to  submit  an  application  for  1973,  but  to  call  again  in  1974. 

The  LEAA  guidelines  have  never  clearly  delineated  how  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  are  to  be  met.  Some  responsibility  for  this  must  come  back  to  rest 
with  the  Congress.  The  current  legislation  is  contradictory  and  rather  vague  on 
several  key  points.  Most  responsibility  for  the  continuing  imcertainties  in  the 
Act  must,  however,  be  put  with  LEAA — specifically  in  its  failure  to  develop 
workable  guidelines.  For  example,  the  Act  .specifies  that  state  plans  must  "pro- 
vide for  the  allocation  of  adequate  assistance  to  deal  with  law  enforcement 
problems  in  areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime  incidence  and  high  law  en- 
forcement activity."  The  puri^ose  of  this  clause  is  clear.  Its  specific  implementa- 
tion could  have  been  readily  defined  in  LEAA  guidelines.  However,  the  guide- 
lines do  not  specify  in  any  greater  detail  what  constitutes  adequate  assistance. 
As  a  result,  confusion  exists  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels.  Local  oflScials 
believing  that  this  provision  in  the  Act  guaranteed  a  certain  level  of  funding 
to  localities  with  high  crime  incidence  are  in  some  cases  upset  with  the  way 
these  funds  have  been  allocated,  even  where  the  absolute  amounts  allocated 
are  substantial.  Many  feel  that  their  states  have  not  lived  up  to  the  intention 
of  the  Act.  In  an  attempt  to  resolve  this  and  other  giiidelines  problems,  NLC 
and  USCM  submitted  a  very  long  and  detailed  comment  on  LEAA  guidelines  on 
March  10,  1972.  To  date,  LEAA  has  been  unable  to  respond,  either  in  rebuttal  or 
by  clarifying  the  guidelines. 

The  vague  interpretations  of  the  Act  by  LEAA  have  served,  in  short,  only  to 
further  the  dissention  and  division  between  state  and  local  governments. 

III.    THE   PROBLEMS    OF   LEADERSHIP 

There  has  been,  as  numerous  critics  have  claimed,  a  serious  lack  of  leadership 
on  the  parts  of  federal  and  state  governments  under  this  Act.  Those  who  would 
claim  a  universal  lack  of  leadership  are  patently  exaggerating — the  written 
output  of  the  National  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Goals  and  Standards 
is  a  recent  and  good  example  to  the  contrary.  Although  not  perfect,  large  iK>r- 
tions  of  this  work  are  fresh  and  excellent  guidelines  for  improvement.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  has  not  been  nearly  enough  of  this  kind  of  work  done. 

Information 

At  the  federal  level,  LEAA  has  been  unable  to  identify  and  disseminate  in- 
formation about  program  activities,  or  even  to  capitalize  upon  those  project  suc- 
cesses they  have  by  informing  others  about  them.  The  National  Criminal  Justice 
Reference  Service,  after  five  years,  is  still  not  in  full  operation.  Baseline  statis- 
tical studies  planned  by  the  National  Institute  are  not  completed,  and  areas  of 
clear  need  for  information  exchange,  like  training  and  diversion  programs,  have 
not  begun  to  ))e  formalized.  Planning  leadership  has  consisted  exclusively  of 
painful  and  elaborate  reviews  of  mountains  of  paper,  called  "plans",  required  of 
and  submitted  by  states.  The  states  themselves  have  at  times  been  vociferous 
critics,  along  with  cities,  of  LEAA  guidelines. 

Technical  Assistance 

LEAA  has  had  great  difliculty  in  administering  its  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  as  a  result  of  poor  dissemination  of  information  about  assistance 
available,  very  little — with  the  exception  of  the  Impact  program— has  been  de- 
livered to  local  governments.  Nevertheless,  technical  assistance  presents  a  power- 
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ful  opportunity  for  LEAA  to  exert  cooperative  and  noncoercive  leadership  with 
governments  and  criminal  justice  agencies.  The  Administration's  proposal 
would  distribute  most  of  this  function  to  the  states.  We  believe  that  the  majority 
of  this  function  ought  to  be  continued  at  the  federal  level,  but  agree  with  the 
Administration  that  the  National  Institute  may  well  be  a  logical  administrative 
location  for  technical  assistance. 

Guidelines 

Guidelines  are  also  a  powerful  opportunity  for  leadership.  However,  vague, 
ambiguous,  or  late  guidelines  detract  immeasurably  from  the  ability  of  the  feder- 
al government  to  exert  that  leadership.  For  example,  no  discretionary  guide- 
lines were  issued  in  1972  or  1971  until  after  all  funds  were  committed.  Although 
an  administrative  issue,  this  is  partial  cause  to  a  lack  of  trust,  confusion,  and 
uncertainty,  exaggerated  and  exacerbated  at  lower  levels  in  the  multi-tiered 
bureaucracy. 

The  Role  of  the  State 

At  the  state  level,  partially  because  of  the  administrative  burden  of  an  elab- 
orate planning  and  grant  award  process,  the  states  have  failed  to  address, 
almost  entirely,  at  least  three  functions  which  are  greatly  needed  by  local  gov- 
ernments in  their  efforts  to  combat  crime  and  improve  criminal  justice. 

State  Standards  and  Goals 

The  first  of  these  functions  in  the  setting  of  standards  and  goals  for  criminal 
justice.  Some  states,  including  California  for  example,  have  set  standards  on 
court  delay :  felony  indictments  must  be  brought  to  trial  within  60  days,  or  a 
similarly  reasonable  period.  Most  such  standards  have  been  the  result  of  legis- 
lative initiative,  and  state  planning  agencies  have  most  often  not  been  involved 
in  the  research  leading  to  their  adoption. 

Because  he  grasped  this  problem  and  the  consequences  of  criminal  code  re- 
vision not  keeping  apace  of  changes  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  crime, 
Jerris  Leonard  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  in  1971  and  1972  address- 
ing and  working  with  state  legislators  around  the  country. 

Other  states'  planning  agencies  have  attempted  to  set  standards  administra- 
tively through  their  grant  processes.  The  Maryland  Crime  Commission — the 
LEAA  State  Planning  Agency  for  the  state — has  a  policy  of  not  granting  funds 
to  assist  any  police  department  having  less  than  10  full  time  oflBcers.  The  intent 
of  the  "standard"  is  too  force  police  consolidation.  The  effort  of  the  standard  is 
to  pre-empt  the  judgment  of  local  elected  officials  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  spend  extra  money  for  extra  services.  Fortunately,  as  LEAA  funds  con- 
stitute less  than  10%  in  the  aggregate  of  local  criminal  justice  expenditures, 
the  effect  of  such  "standards,"  as  set  by  many  state  planning  bodies  is  not  as 
coercive  as  it  might  be. 

However,  the  point  is  that  to  the  extent  that  such  a  standards  are  set,  (and 
standards  are  needed,  though  not  the  kind  represented  by  this  particular  ex- 
ample), they  need  to  be  developed  through  the  political  process,  with  the  con- 
sent of  elected  local  and  state  officials.  State  planning  agencies  should  assist 
in  their  development  and  should  work  with  their  Governors  and  state  legisla- 
tures to  that  end.  They  have  lot  generally  done  so.  Where  standards  are  set  and 
enforced  through  the  grant  process,  they  are  a  bureaucratic  coercion  of  the 
democratic  process.  This  function  cannot  be  carried  out  in  isolation  from  the 
political  process  (and,  incidentally,  as  a  result  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  Governor 
made  more  directly  responsible  for  state  staff  activities  in  the  Administration 
proposal),  and  state  planning  activities  need  to  more  directly  and  emphatically 
address  the  need  for  state  criminal  justice  goals  and  standards. 

State  Training  and  Education 

The  second  state  function  urgently  needed  by  local  governments  and  largely 
undone  by  the  states,  is  training  and  education.  Many  states  have  attempted 
to  impose  uniform  training  programs  on  their  local  governments  (an  action  with 
which  we  disagree),  but  almost  none  have  moved  to  provide  comprehensive  re- 
cruit and  in-service  training  for  those  local  governments  which  are  not  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  economically  provide  solid  training  for  all  their  personnel. 

The  State  Criminal  Code 

The  third  function — much  more  controversial,  but  also  more  basic  than  the 
foregoing  two — is  that  of  research  and  review  regarding  the  obsolete  criminal 
codes  under  which  almost  all  states  and  localities  now  operate.  Some  states — 
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notably  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  and  California,  among  others — have  recently 
made  important  revisions  to  their  criminal  codes,  nl  most  cases,  state  planning 
staffs  have  been  involved  not  at  all,  or  only  peripherally  in  initiating  and  re- 
searching this  need. 

IV.    SUGGESTED     NEW     DIRECTIONS 

Five  years  experience  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  indicated  to  local  govern- 
ment officials  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies  the  benefits  of  criminal  justice 
planning — consciously  engaging  all  pertinent  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem in  programs  to  reduce  crime  and  improve  the  system.  That  same  five  years' 
experience  has  also  convinced  localities  that  the  Safe  Streets  planning  process, 
as  currently  legislated  and  administered,  is  actually  often  detrimental  to  the  ef- 
forts of  those  charged  with  controlling  crime. 

We  will  urge  the  Congress  to  make  three  major  changes  in  the  Safe  Streets 
Program. 

Provide  f(yr  a  Specific  Local  Role 

First,  there  must  be  stronger  support  of  planning  and  coordinating  efforts  at 
the  local  level.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  areas  (e.g.,  probation  subsidy)  where 
state-wide  planning  is  useful  and  some  (communication  .systems)  where  it  is 
essential.  But  it  is  unrealistic  and  unworkable  to  ask  one  agency  at  the  state 
level  to  develop  one  or  many  plans  for,  for  example,  police-community  relations 
for  all  the  cities — large  and  .small — in  the  state.  The  point  is  to  have  those  most 
deeply  affected  by  police-community  relations  in  a  particular  local  government — 
citizens,  policemen  and  local  officials — look  at  their  problem  and  develop  a  plan 
of  action — not  simply  a  plan  document — to  improve  it.  In  short,  appropriate  juris- 
dictions, at  the  local  and  state  level  ought  to  be  setting  priorities  for  Safe  Streets 
monies  in  their  jurisdictions  and,  of  course,  ought  to  be  held  accountable  for 
tho.se  decisions. 

Provide  a  Strengthened  and  Redirected  State  Role 

Second,  the  appropriate  role  for  the  State  Planning  Agency  is  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  support  to  the  local  governments  and  criminal  justice  agencies  within  its 
state.  As  it  stands  now,  the  SPA — while  required  by  the  current  Act  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  improving  criminal  justice — is  so  embroiled  in  the  development 
of  a  planning  document,  in  trying  to  .second-guess  local  priorities,  and  in  the  grant 
award  process  that  it  has  little  time  to  undertake  this  essential  leadership  task. 
We  call,  then,  for  removing  the  SPA  from  much  of  the  grant  award  process  and 
strengthening  its  capabilities  to  plan,  give  assistance,  advice  and  support  to  state 
and  local  criminal  justice  agencies. 

Simply  the  Or  ant  Process 

Third,  the  grant  award  process  itself  must  be  vastly  simplified.  The  basic  in- 
tent of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is,  and  should  remain,  to  provide  federal  assistance 
to  state  and  local  crime  control  and  improvement  efforts. 

The  Act  simply  is  not  providing  what  could  be  the  critical  impetus  to  creating 
real  improvements  when  a  local  official  says — as  more  and  more  local  officials  are 
saying — "If  it's  a  top  local  priority,  we  simply  cannot  risk  waiting  for  Safe  Streets 
funding."  These  local  officials  want  to  eliminate  extensive  pre-grant  award  re- 
views and  interruptions  of  project  operations,  and  to  substitute  for  tho.se  per- 
formance evaluations  of  their  use  of  federal  monies. 

Specifically,  the  new  Act  must  provide  that  local  governments  receive  pass- 
through  funds  based  upon  a  formula  incorporating  population  and  crime  rate 
bases,  which  applies,  not  statewide,  but  to  individual  jurisdictions  with  .serious 
crime  problems,  where  normal  city  and  county  criminal  justice  functions  are 
brought  together  to  work  jointly  on  their  local  crime  problems.  For  example,  the 
effect  of  the  following  specific  language  sections  is  to  provide  direct  formula 
grants  jointly  to  cities  of  over  50.000  population  and  their  counties,  to  coterminous 
city-counties,  to  urban  counties,  and  to  cities  which  have  under  their  jurisdiction 
all  functions  normally  contained  in  city-county  criminal  justice  system.s — courts, 
corrections,  and  police.  The  grant  award  process  would  involve  a  single  yearly 
application,  de.scribing  planning  activities  and  planned  program  activities,  which 
application  would  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  .state. 

LEAA  discretionary  funds  should  be  earmarked  for  two  purposes :  national 
scope  programs,  and  impact  and  improvement  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  as  the  Administration  propo.ses. 
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Match  requirements  should  be  eliminated  altogether.  Quite  aside  from  the 
Attorney  General's  correct  observation  that  match  is  a  bureaucratic  nightmare, 
the  fact  is  that  any  local  government  applying  for  funds  makes  a  very  substan- 
tial investment  in  overhead  and  indirect  costs  to  obtain  and  administer  those 
funds.  The  amount  is  not  5  or  10%,  as  allowed  by  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A87,  but  50-100%  in  real  costs. 

The  Administration  bill  proposes  a  30%  state  "categorical"  program.  We  have 
already  suggested  that  the  education  and  technical  assistance  funds  in  that 
amount  ought  not  to  be  allocated  in  this  way.  For  the  remainder,  we  believe  that 
a  10-15%  state  discretionary  program,  for  state  allocation  to  state  and  local 
governments  w^ould  be  more  appropriate.  It  could  still  be  used  for  the  pressing 
problems  of  courts  and  corrections,  but  in  the  spirit  of  revenue  sharing,  rather 
than  another  categorical  program. 

Finally,  to  the  degree  that  local  government  proposals  are  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  states,  so  too  must  state  proposals  be  reviewed  by  the 
federal  government.  The  foregoing  proposal  would  take  most  of  the  complication 
out  of  state  proposals,  as  they  would  not  be  required  to  second  guess  and  report 
on  all  local  priorities  in  the  state,  as  at  present.  Review  could  be  much  simpler, 
and  would  not  be  subject  to  as  much  controversy. 

These  changes  would  vastly  increase  the  impact  of  federal  dollars  on  the  crime 
problem.  Those  who  have  to  cope  with  the  problem  would  be  required  to  set 
priorities,  would  get  monetary  assistance  when  they  needed  it,  and  would  be 
properly  held  accountable — by  the  Federal  government  and  by  their  own  con- 
stituents— for  how  they  used  it.  The  State  Planning  Agency  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  would  be  providing  the  types  of  assistance  that 
now  are  generally  unavailable. 

What  follows  below  are  the  specifics  of  our  proposal : 

v.    SPECIFIC   LANGUAGE   SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S   PROPOSED   BILL 

The  following  proposed  changes  are  intended  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
outlined  in  the  foregoing,  in  the  context  and  spirit  of  the  Administration  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Bill. 

A.  Emphasize  planning,  rather  than  paperwork  : 
Change  Section  201  to  read  : 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage  states  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  plan  and  set  priorities  based  on  their  evaluation  of  state  and 
local  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice." 

B.  Create  a  specific  role  for  local  governments  in  this  partnership : 

1.  Add  a  new  paragraph,  Section  202(c),  to  read  : 

"Any  city  with  a  population  above  50,000.  together  with  any  county  with  such 
a  city  within  its  boundaries,  or  any  county  with  a  population  above  350,000  or  any 
city  with  a  population  over  50,000  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  normal  county 
criminal  justice  functions  shall  be  designated  a  special  impact  area  within  its 
state  if  the  share  of  the  total  state  reported  crime  within  the  city  or  the  county 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  share  of  the  total  state  population ;  and  if  the 
boards  of  supervisors  of  the  applicable  counties,  together  with  the  city  councils 
of  any  cities  within  those  counties  witli  populations  above  50,000  and  high  crime 
as  described  above  determine  that  they  wish  to  do  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  planning  on  a  unified  basis  within  that  county,  and  pass  a  resolution  or 
ordinance  to  that  effect,  creating  a  unified  planning  process  and  identifying  a 
unified  planning  entity  which  shall  be  located  in  general  local  government  and 
not  in  a  functional  criminal  justice  agency." 

2.  Change  the  heading  of  Section  203  to : 
"Section  203  (a)  The  State  shall—" 

3.  Add  a  new  subsection.  Section  203  (b) ,  to  read  : 
"Section  203  (b)  :  Special  impact  areas  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  after  appropriate  consultations  with  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  puhlic  and  private  agencies  maintaining  programs  to  reduce  and  control 
crime  and  delinquency,  jurisdiction-wide  plan  for  the  reduction  and  prevention 
of  crime  and  delinquency,  and  for  the  improvement  of  criminal  justice ; 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  programs  and  projects  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  for  public  and  private  agencies  maintaining  programs 
to  reduce  and  control  crime  and  delinquency  within  their  jurisdiction ; 

"(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency, and  for  the  improvement  of  criminal  justice,  throughout  their  juris- 
diction ; 
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"(4)  adopt  measures  designed  to  "bring  to  the  attention  of  citizens  of  the  area 
the  contents  of  the  jurisdiction-wide  plan  and  any  substantial  modification 
thereof,  together  with  priorities  for  crime  control ; 

"(5)  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  amounts  received  under  special  revenue 
sharing  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  Its  own  revenues  ; 

"(6)  adequately  take  into  account  the  plans,  needs  and  requests  of  all  law 
enforcement  functions,  and  of  all  major  classes  of  public  and  private  agencies 
maintaining  programs  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime  and  juvenile 
deliquency  within  their  jurisdiction ; 

"(7)  provide  for  administration,  fiscal  control,  fund  accounting,  audit  and 
monitoring  and  evaluation  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
management  and  disbursement  of  funds  received  under  this  title,  in  cooperation 
with  the  state ; 

"(8)  provide  for  the  submission  of  suich  reports  in  such  form,  at  such  times, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Governor  may  reasonably  require  to 
evaluate  the  overall  impact  of  the  special  impact  area  program ; 

"(9)  provide  that  all  meetings  of  any  planning  organizations  established  under 
this  title  at  which  final  action  is  taken  respecting  the  approval  of  local  plans, 
non-confidential  applications  for  or  award  of  funds,  and  the  allocation  or  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds  shall  be  public  meetings.  Such  meetings  shall  be  preceded  by  a 
public  notice  giving  the  time,  place,  and  general  nature  of  business  to  be  trans- 
acted ;  and 

"(10)  provide  for  public  access  to  all  non-confidential  records." 

4.  Change  Section  203(2),  as  follows  : 

Delete  "and  the  units  of  general  local  government  in  the  state"  and  "or 
units." 

5.  Change  Section  203(3) ,  to  read  : 

"Establish  priorities  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  for  the  state." 

6.  Change  Section  203(6),  as  follows  : 

Delete  the  phrase  "and  provide  for  an  appropriate  balanced  allocation  of 
funds  .  .  .  and  high  law  enforcement  activity ;" 

7.  Delete  Section  301(b)  (8),  which  is  redundant  to  the  changes  above. 

C.  Provide  for  review  and  approval  of  hoth  state  and  special  impact  area 
plans. 

1.  Change  Section  204(b)  to  read  : 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  review  and  approve  such  plans  .  .  ." 

2.  Add  a  new  paragraph  to  Section  204.  to  read : 

"(c)  Each  special  impact  area  within  each  state  shall  submit  an  aimual  juris- 
diction-wide plan  to  the  Governor,  and  shall  he  awarded  funds  upon  the  approval 
of  that  plan  by  the  Governor." 

D.  Provide  for  local  determination  of  areawide  plans  and  priorities. 
Add  the  following  to  Section  202(b)  : 

"Where  such  organizations  exist  or  are  created  within  the  areawide  planning 
organization's  jurisdiction,  whose  memberships  are  appointed  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments involved  for  an  express  purpose  including  that  of  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning, the  Governor  should  designate  such  bodies,  in  preference  to  other  bodies 
whose  members  are  not  appointed  locally. 

E.  Provide  for  direct  participation  of  local  governments  in  this  special  revenue 
sharing  program : 

1.  Replace  the  second  sentence  of  Section  306(a)  (1)  (A)   with  the  following: 
"Per  centum  determination   will  be  applied  to  85  jier  centum  of  the   total 

revenue  sharing  payment  after  reduction  of  the  amount  allocated  for  support 
of  the  planning  process  as  specified  in  Section  306(a)  (1)  ;  the  remaining  15  per 
centum  may  be  used  by  the  state  for  local  or  state  adult  and  juvenile  corrections 
programs,  court  programs,  technical  assistance,  and  law  enforcement  education, 
or  for  other  programs  as  described  in  Section  301  and  other  parts  of  this  Act." 

2.  Delete  the  waiver  clause  at  the  end  of  Section  306  ( a )  ( 1 )  ( A ) . 

3.  Add  a  new  paragraph.  Section  306(a)  (1)  (C),  to  read  : 

"Special  impact  areas  shall  be  allocated  a  share  of  the  local  per  centum  funds 
described  in  Section  306  (a)  (1)  (A),  above,  based  upon  an  equal  weighting  of 
the  population  within  the  area  and  the  reported  crime  in  the  area,  as  they  relate 
to  total  state  reported  crime." 

F.  Note  that  specific  language  to  implement  our  recommendation  with  respect 
to  new  emphasis  for  the  state  role  have  not  been  supplied  here. 
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Senator  Hruska.  Mayor  Seibels.  You  are  mayor  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama  ? 

Mayor  Seibels.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  is  a  mighty  fine  city. 

Mayor  Seibels.  Thank  yon,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  Will  you  sit  down  and  give  us  your  testimony  on 
this  subject? 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    GEORGE    G.    SEIBELS,    JR.,    MAYOR    OF 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Mayor  Seibels.  Thank  you  very  much  for  having  me  in.  This  is  a 
subject  very  close  to  my  heart.  I  went  to  Birmingham  some  35  years 
ago.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  life  history  but  I  got  started  in  law 
enforcement.  I  am  not  a  law  enforcement  officer.  But  as  a  Jaycee 
former  president,  that  was  the  thing  I  got  after  and  I  have  been  with 
it  ever  since. 

I  think  LEAA  was  a  very,  very  fine  move  and  I  support  it  100 
percent.  A^Hiat  is  the  time  element  here.  Senator? 

Senator  Hruska.  We  will  give  you  a  reasonable  chance  to  express 
your  views.  We  have  four  other  witnesses.  We  must  hear  them  by  12 :00. 

Mayor  Seibels.  All  right.  I  have  got  20  minutes. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  is  fine. 

Mayor  Seibels.  I  will  be  watching  the  clock. 

Senator  Hruska.  Very  well. 

Mayor  Seibels.  I  want  to  read  a  few  remarks  and  then  I  would  like 
to  give  some  testimony.  I  was  listening  to  you  with  the  other  mayor 
and  I  may  give  some  input  on  that. 

I  say  to  you  that  I  would  not  be  much  of  a  mayor — I  do  not  think  I 
would— if  I  did  not.  clearly  and  sincerely  and  honestly  tell  you  the  con- 
ditions as  I  see  them,  for  I  consider,  and  this  is  something  close  to 
all  of  us,  the  ravages  of  crime  the  most  devastating  of  all  of  our  social 
problems  and  we  are  not  moving  as  aggressively  as  I  would  like  to  see 
us,  for  we  do  in  this  Nation  have  the  brains,  the  ability,  and  the  know- 
liow  to  more  effectively  combat  this  ever-increasing  problem  which  is 
costing  billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  each  year. 

I  think  there  are  needed  legislative  adjustments  to  be  made  in 
LEAA,  and  those  adjustments  can  go  a  long  way  in  improving  the 
total  criminal  justice  system. 

I  say  again  that  I  think  the  Congress  took  a  bold  step  in  1968. 1  had 
ju^t  been  elected  mayor,  some  6  years  ago  this  coming  October,  when 
LEAA  got  started.  I  think  the  first  funding  was  1969-70. 

I  am  not  up  here  to  crucify  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  appeared  before 
their  advisory  committee  on  the  12th  of  March  and  told  them  my 
story  as  I  shall  tell  you. 

In  Birmingham,  we  employ  12.7  percent  of  the  State's  police  of- 
ficer's and  have  21.3  percent  of  the  State's  crime.  We  operate  a  jail.  We 
have  a  probation  and  parole  office  and  a  court,. 

I  am  mayor  today  because  I  was  committed  to  better  law  enforce- 
ment. That  was  the  plank  in  my  platform  and  I  am  seeing  it  through 
and  we  have  put  up  millions  of  dollare  in  Birmingham — not  matched 
funds — this  is  before  LEAA  came  along — and  we  continue  to  spend 
money  which  I  will  tell  you  about. 
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We  were  putting  young  men  out  untrained,  with  badge  and  gun,  the 
same  day  they  were  hired.  This  was  a  ve,vj  poor  practice.  We  have 
made  many,  many  improvements,  in  planning  and  researcli  on  turn- 
over, security  and  inspections,  deploying  our  men  and  equipment  on 
a  basis  of  good  reporting  and  not  just  putting  them  out  there  when 
you  hear  that  a  lot  of  crimes  are  happening  in  a  certain  area. 

I  say  that  because  I  feel  that  much  more  can  be  done  that  has  not 
been  done,  and  the  mayor  and  the  councilmen  and  the  chiefs  of  police 
have  got  to  be  very  much  involved.  Of  course,  the  chief  would  be, 
but  he  must  be  a  very  intelligent  administrator  and  the  mayor  and 
that  council  must  face  up  to  the  realities  because  so  many  people  think 
that  law  enforcement  people  can  do  no  wrong.  We  are  seeing  the 
very  bad  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  mayors  and  other  lawmakers  did  not  try  to  get  more  perform- 
ance and  more  efficiency  out  of  their  police  departments. 

I  will  read  this : 

In  the  2  years  following  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Grime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  city  of  Birmingham  received  $90,000, 
or  less  than  1  percent.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  party  you 
are  and  I  am  not  here  to  talk  party  politics.  But  I  will  say  this,  that 
we  have  had  it  rough  in  my  city  trying  to  get  our  share. 

I  am  not  going  to  introduce  here  any  testimony,  any  other  state- 
ment than  that.  Whether  the  money  is  being  held  back  because  of 
politics,  that  certainly  should  not  exist  and  that  is  not  your  problem 
here  today.  I  think  across  the  country  it  has  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  though. 

In  the  last  2  years  following  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  the  city  of  Birmingham  received  only  $90,- 
000,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  all  block  grant  moneys  available  to  the 
State  of  Alabama.  We  received  no  planning  moneys  whatever.  We 
protested  this  inequitable  treatment  to  LEAA  and  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Our  complaints  and  those  of  dozens  of  other  cities  across  the 
country,  prompted  the  enactment  of  tlie  1971  Amendments  to  the  Safe 
Streets  Act,  In  the  following  fiscal  year  Birmingham  received  $484,- 
000  or  9.8  percent  of  the  safe  streets  funds.  We  had  hoped  to  have 
received  approximately  $600,000  of  the  block  grant  funds  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  the  Alabama  Law 
Enforcement  Planning  Agency  has  told  Birmingham  we  can  expect 
to  receive  approximately  $365,000  for  the  city  projects,  which  is  a 
considerable  drop  out  of  a  total  State  grant  of  $8  million. 

This  will  be  a  reduction  of  $235,000  over  fiscal  year  1972-73.  We 
received  only  $18,000  in  planning  money.  In  fact,  in  the  history  of 
Alabama  law  enforcement  they  have  made  planning  money  available 
to  local  units  of  government  in  only  1  year  and  in  that  year  they 
passed  through  less  than  4  percent  of  the  State's  allocation.  These  are 
records  which  I  can  document.  This  was  despite  the  congressional  re- 
quirement that  40  percent  of  all  planning  moneys  be  passed  through 
to  local  units  of  government. 

The  city  of  Birmingham  has  never  waived  its  right  to  planning 
funds.  The  State  planning  agency  has  spent  virtually  all  of  the 
planning  money  for  State  operations.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  State  agency  does  not  have  one  professional  planner  on  its  pro- 
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fessional  staff  and  a  number  of  the  professional  staff  do  not  possess 
college  degrees. 

You  might  debate  that  point  with  me  but  I  think  that  there  should 
be  a  plamier  in  charge.  Some  half  million  dollars,  I  am  told,  will  be 
spent  in  the  coming  year,  contracting  it  out  to  other  planners  when 
actually  three  or  four  or  five  planners  within  LEAA,  that  is,  within 
ALEPA,  would,  I  think,  correct  that. 

LEAA  guidelines  published  in  March  of  1971  require  that  regional 
planning  boards  must  include  a  representative  of  the  largest  city  and 
county  in  the  region  and  an}'  imits  of  government  of  more  than  100,- 

000  population.  The  guidelines  further  state  that  this  may  either  be 
senior  officials  of  the  unit  of  government  or  a  representative  by  him. 

I  have  been  maj-or  nearly  6  years.  I  have  never  been  contacted  by 
anyone  from  the  State  of  Alabama  ever  about  being  on  any  boards  or 
about  anyone  that  I  would  want  on  a  board  up  until  2  months  ago. 

You  may  say,  well,  Mayor,  what  have  you  done  about  it?  I  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard  and  he  looked  at  Mr.  Bo 
Davis,  who  is  the  man  in  charge.  "We  will  do  something  about  it. 

That  has  been  4  months ;  nothing  has  been  done. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  on  that  regional  committee  or  my  appointee.  I 
have  never  received  a  reply  to  the  letter  that  I  wrote  and  again  several 
months  later  followed  by  public  appeal  to  the  Alabama  Planning 
Agency's  executive  board  in  March  1973.  None  of  these  requests  have 
ever  been  answered. 

In  February  of  1972,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  State  planning 
agency  director  that  the  citj'  of  Birmingham  could  expect — I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  tune  in  particularly  on  this — stating  that 
the  city  of  Birmingham  could  expect  to  receive  $762,000  in  block 
grants  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  were  encouraged.  The  letter  fur- 
ther stated  that  we  were  entitled  to  receive  $672,000  in  Federal  funds 
for  citywide  projects  and  $100,000  Federal  benefits  for  regionwide 
projects.  We  submitted  the  citywide  projects  requesting  Federal  funds 
totaling  $590,000  and  requesting  the  additional  city  funds  be  allocated 
to  the  regional  projects  we  submitted.  The  regional  projects  submitted 
total  $389,000.  We  were  hopeful  that  our  willmgness  to  contribute  44 
percent  of  the  cost  of  these  projects  from  our  high  crime  allocation 
plus  providing  more  than  60  percent  of  the  match,  the  regionwide 
projects,  would  be  included  in  the  State  plan. 

When  the  Alabama  State  plan  was  published  in  August  of  1972, 
every  single  regionwide  project  we  submitted,  including  the  region 
3  police  training  academy,  was  cut  from  the  plan  without  regard  to 
the  order  of  priorities  that  we  had  attached  to  our  programs. 

In  July  or  August  when  I  was  in  Miami  Beach  for  the  convention, 

1  received  a  long  distance  call  that,  we  had  4  days  to  get  to  Mont- 
gomeiy  to  submit  our  plan  for  a  regional  training  academy.  We  al- 
ready funded.  We  were  the  first  city  to  have  it,  the  onlj^  one.  Not  only 
was  ours  liquidated,  our  fimds  were  liquidated,  but  we  were  told  that 
it  would  not  be  liquidated  and  we  were  told  that  we  had  until  Novem- 
ber 1  to  submit  our  plan.  Those  are  facts  in  the  record. 

The  State  agency  also  altered  several  of  our  citywide  projects.  One 
project  designed  to  provide  professional  training  for  our  court  staff 
was  dropped  completely.  Other  projects  received  budget  cuts  and  one 
project  received  $30,000  more  than  we  requested.  The  request  that  the 
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State  agency  may  take  60  to  90  days  to  be  answered — we  have  an 
alarming  number  of  letters  which  are  never  answered. 

In  March  of  this  year  I  made  a  personal  appeal,  as  I  told  you  a  little 
while  ago,  sought  supervisory  board  of  the  State  agency  in  which  I 
listed  specific  letters  and  projects  that  the  State  agency  was  holding 
up  or  refusing  to  answer. 

Now,  I  would  like  again  to  give  you  specifics.  The  1972-73  planned 
program  A-2  project  10  was  earmarked  for  a  firing  range  for  the 
region  3  training  academy.  We  had  been  attempting  to  get  this  money 
released  since  August  of  1972.  The  Alabama  Law  Enforcement  Plan- 
ning Agency  requested  additional  information  on  the  project  and  that 
was  supplied  on  August  29, 1972,  and  again  on  November  20, 1972.  We 
received  a  reply  to  our  November  20  letter  on  April  3,  get  that,  April 
3.  We  still  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  funds  released  despite 
the  fact  that  the  project  was  included  in  the  State  plan  as  part  of  our 
high  crime  allocation. 

On  February  9,  1973,  the  city  of  Birmingham  received  a  subgrant 
award  for  a  project  originally  filed  for  in  Febi-uary  of  1971.  The  sub- 
grant  award  contract  stated  mainly  that  the  money  awarded  the  city 
could  be  spent  between  January  1972  and  January  26,  1973.  In  short, 
the  grant  expired  15  days  before  we  ever  received  it  and  we  applied 
for  it  in  February,  back  in  1971. 

How  can  a  local  unit  of  government  effectively  use  Federal  funds 
under  such  conditions?  Frequently  we  do  not,  know  what  we  will  re- 
ceive, nor  do  we  know  which  projects  will  be  funded.  Once  we  have 
an  indication  which  projects  the  State  agency  likes,  it  may  be  9  or  12 
months  before  the  State  actually  makes  the  Federal  funds  available 
to  us.  We  cannot  plan  a  project  which  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  hope  to  fund  it  with  Safe  Streets  money  be- 
cause if  you  do,  you  must  often  automatically  plan  for  a  year's  delay  in 
startup  time  and  it  may  not  be  funded  at  all. 

From  November  1971  until  November  1972  the  city  of  Birmingham 
received  $18,000,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you,  in  planning  money.  We 
hired  two  people  and  when  the  State  refused  us  additional  funds 
in  November  1972,  those  people  had  to  be  paid  by  the  city.  Wlien 
the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  did  not  get  any  more  planning  money  it 
simply  released  its  two  staff  members. 

I  do  not  believe,  sir,  and  the  rest  of  you,  you  intend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  to  be  administered  in  such  a  way. 
Congress  does  not  intend,  I  hope,  that  cities  of  less  than  5,000  receive 
$50,000  police  radio  complexes  or  cities  of  500  receive  funds  for  a 
man  and  a  car  while  a  city  with  25  percent  of  the  crime  in  the  State 
is  often  ignored. 

I  submit  to  you  that  if  a  State  agency  intends  to  prevent  a  city 
from  obtaining  its  share  of  Federal  law  enforcement  funds,  the  leg- 
islation which  is  being  considered  hopefully  can  do  something  about  it. 

If  the  Congress  determines  that  cities  cannot  receive  funds  directly, 
and  we  must  contend  as  we  have  with  these  interminable  delays  up 
to  1  year,  unanswered  correspondence,  and  no  representation  on 
policymaking  boards,  up  until  recently,  then  please  at  least  insure  that 
we  receive  adequate  funding.  That  means  funding  which  takes  into 
consideration  our  level  of  expenditures,  law  enforcement  activity, 
crime  index,  and  population. 
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I  call  to  your  attention  that  in  5  yeai^  the  city  of  Binningham  has 
never  had  an  unfavorable  audit  on  a  Federal  grant.  In  fact,  we  have 
never  had  an  unfavorable  audit  on  any  Federal  grant  ever.  In  1971 
when  the  State  Enforcement  Planning  Agency  was  audited  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  reported  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  by  the  agency  to  which  LEAA  did  take  exception. 

The  cities  can  and  do  manage  Federal  money  wisely.  We  have  to. 
The  local  people  are  close  enough  to  face  us  immediately  with  our 
mistakes. 

I  hope  that  population  and  the  incidence  of  crime  jointly  will  be 
taken  into  consideration.  We  actually.  membei*s  of  the  committee — 
we  have  no  way  to  go.  I  have  been  before  the  advisory  committee 
and  I  am  coming  to  you,  not  shedding  crocodile  tears  but  I  have  told 
the  story.  I  can  document  it.  I  have  got  all  kinds  of  evidence.  And  I 
am  interested  and  I  support  LEAA. 

Things  like  this  are  what  disillusion  members  of  the  Congress 
when  they  hear  things  like  this,  and  I  am  not  saymg  this  with  any 
political  overtones  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  it  that  way. 

We  have  got  a  good  thing  in  LEAA  but  I  think  some  changes 
are  necessary  as  I  have  indicated  today,  more  money  coming  to  the 
cities.  I  know,  Senator,  you  said  71  point  something  percent  was  going 
to  the  centers  of  crime.  I  am  aware  of  that.  But  if  it  does  not  get  back 
to  the  city,  that  does  not  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good. 

I  will  say  this.  Just  getting  money  is  different  from  getting  it  for 
what  you  need  it  for.  A  city  such  as  mine,  and  many  others,  has  no 
recourse  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  have  as  clearly  as  possible  told  you 
of  the  frustrating  experiences  that  my  city  has  endured. 

I  am  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  ask  you  to  consider  our  plight. 
It  is  tough,  real  tough.  We  put  up  the  money,  our  own  money,  Bir- 
mingham money,  by  the  billions.  We  put  our  money  where  our  mouth 
was  for  better  law  enforcement  which  benefits  all.  Then  to  run  into 
these  problems  that  we  have  is  getting  us  nowhere.  Federal  law- 
makers, I  think,  can  make  a  difference.  We  do  need  your  assistance 
and  we  are  not  trying  to  get  it  all. 

The  time  is  now  11  o'clock.  I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  more,  read 
you  more.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  ask  me  some  questions  about  my 
situation. 

True — let  me  get  this  figure  right  here.  The  State  of  Alabama  in 
1973-74  will  get  $8,588,000.  The  city  of  Birmingham  will  receive 
$365,000.  That  is  what  we  are  told.  We  have  never  gotten  what  we 
were  told  we  would  get.  I  told  you  about  our  regional  training  acad- 
emy being  phased  out  when  we  were  told  that  we  would  not  be 
phased  out.  I  told  you  that  we  had  4  months  to  make  our  plans  for  a 
regional  academy  and  then  before  we  could  ever  make  the  plans,  we 
were  told  that  the  jig  is  up,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  regional  acad- 
emy in  Birmingham.  So  that  is  the  way  it  stands  today. 

I  think  many  other  cities  across  America  are  in  the  same  situation 
and  yet  certainly,  I  cannot  criticize  the  Congress  to  such  a  degree  as 
indicating  that  they  are  not  interested  in  what  our  problems  are 
crimewise.  I  do  submit  that  some  adjustments  in  legislation  could  be 
made  that  would  make  it  so  that  somehow,  for  instance,  I  could  be 
appointed  to  this  regional  committee  instead  of  being  ignored.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  to  court  and  have  to  sue  these  people  on  different  let- 
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ters  that  I  have  written  and  ne\'er  gotten  answered,  taking  over  a 
year,  2  years — I  have  read  it  to  you.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  copy 
of  it. 

How  do  I  put  up  with  situations  like  this?  I  think  with  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  these  injustices  can  be  corrected,  and 
they  are  injustices.  That  is  the  thing  about  it.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  con- 
sidering myself  an  expert  on  the  subject  but  this  happens  to  be  the 
closest  thing  to  me.  As  I  said  in  the  very  beginning,  the  ravages  of 
crime — I  think  we  could  have  the  brains  and  ability  to  eliminate  a 
lot  of  it  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  much  of  a  job.  We  have  got 
money.  You  all,  the  Congress,  saw  fit  to  create  the  LEAA.  It  has  done 
good.  It  really  has.  I  stand  up  for  it  all  the  time.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
see  it  abused.  I  do  not  want  it  like  a  shopping  list. 

I  told  you  about  planning  money,  how  much  of  it  should  be  plan- 
ning. I  have  told  you  about  the  interminable  delays,  and  I  think, 
Senator,  you  have  been  very  gracious  in  giving  me  these  22  minutes. 
I  could  say  a  lot  more. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  am  sure  you  could.  You  have  a  lot  of  material 
to  work  with. 

Mayor  Seibels.  I  am  happy  to  field  any  questions. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Blakey,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Blakey.  No. 

Mayor  Seibels.  I  had  one  point  that  I  did  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  lot  of  laws,  but  beefing  up  some  of 
the  things  that  we  have.  New  legislation  must  stimulate  a  specific  role 
for  cities  and  counties.  Our  priorities  must  be  directly  considered  and 
included  in  the  statewide  planning  process.  I  think  that  is  very  impor- 
tant. Cities,  after  careful  planning,  should  be  told  precisely  what  to 
expect  as  a  result.  We  have  not  been  told.  We  have  made  our  plans. 

I  want  you  to  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  three  people  that  spend 
their  entire  time  as  planners.  One  of  them  is  a  professional  planner  for 
the  city  of  Birmingham.  And  we  have  done  everything  that  human  be- 
ings can  do  to  cooperate,  to  work  with  the  ALEPA  in  Montgomeiy, 
but  we  have  not  gotten  what  we  should  have  gotten.  And  we  are  not 
trying  to  grab  it  all.  That  is  the  point  I  a  m  trying  to  make. 

For  instance,  we  are  dropping  from  last  year  where  we  got  $600,000 
down  to  $365,000.  Now,  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  drop.  "VYliere  you 
have  an  increase  in  crime,  population  is  going  up  some,  not  as  much 
as  you  would  like  in  the  big  cities,  and  yet  $600,000  down  to  $365,000. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  notified  that  we  will  get.  That  is  the  city 
of  Birmingham.  And  we  train  police  officers  from  all  around  our  area. 
We  have  about  30  cities  around  us,  and  free  of  charge  we  have  those 
officei-s  in  for  training  in  this  academy.  I  am  continuing  the  academy  on 
our  own  money.  I  am  not  getting  any  funded  money.  This  was  phased 
out. 

I  thank  all  of  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  for  your  appearance. 

[Mayor  Seibel's  statement  follows :] 

Statement  of  Hon.  George  G.  Seibels,  Jr.,  Mayor,  City  of  Birmingham 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  of  concern  to  the  city  of  Birmingham 
and  the  State  of  Alabama. 
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As  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  and  a  supporter  of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  program  since  its  inception,  it  is  important  to  me  that  whatever  changes 
we  propose  to  LEAA  for  FY'74  be  in  the  spirit  of  improving  the  entire  criminal 
justice  system.  Improving  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enhance  the  ability  of  public 
officials  like  myself  to  fight  crime. 

Gentlemen,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  legislation  proposed  by  this  Administra- 
tion in  the  form  of  its  so-called  Law  Enforcement  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
falls  short  of  that  objective.  Certainly,  I  am  a  supporter  of  revenue  sharing  to 
States  and  localities  and  believe  that  this  Administration  feels  as  I  do,  that  local 
officials  must  be  delegated  greater  responsibility  for  local  decision  making.  The 
manner  in  which  this  authority  is  given,  though,  is  as  important  to  local  officials 
as  is  the  authority  itself.  For  example,  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  suggested 
earlier  that  LEAA  was  initially  conceived  to  be  invaluable  to  those  of  us  who 
are  on  the  firing  line  from  our  constituents  to  make  the  cities  of  America  safe. 
As  mayors,  we  welcome  the  challenge  and  are  anxious  to  be  responsive  to  these 
demands. 

Similarly,  State  governments,  I  feel,  have  a  genuine  concern  for  improving  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole.  Gentlemen,  that  seems  to  be  where  our  agree- 
ments end  on  this  issue  and  I  feel  that  new  legislation  must  clearly  provide  guid- 
ance to  localities  on  several  points : 

How  monies  might  be  distributed  to  areas  of  greatest  need  within  a  State  on 
the  basis  of  crime  and  population. 

It  seems  apparent  that  after  five  years  of  experience  with  this  program,  it  will 
be  a  disservice  to  the  system  to  refer  to  "comprehensive  planning"  in  new  legis- 
lation and  ignore  a  major  requirement  for  accomplishing  this  desirable  goal — • 
simply,  letting  cities  and  counties  know  the  ball  park  figures  to  expect  for  their 
localities.  I  offer  the  following  examples  of  this  problem  which  have  repeatedly 
characterized  our  experiences  in  Birmingham. 

We  employ  12.7%  of  the  State's  police  officers  and  have  21.5%  of  the  State's 
crime.  We  also  operate  a  jail,  probation  and  parole  office  in  court.  In  the  two 
years  following  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  the  City  of  Birmingham  received  only  $90,000  or  less  than  1%  of  all  block 
grant  monies  made  available  to  the  State  of  Alabama.  We  received  no  planning 
monies,  whatsoever.  We  protested  this  inequitable  treatment  to  LEAA  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Our  complaints  and  those  of  dozens  of  other  cities  across  the 
country  prompted  the  enactment  of  the  1971  amendment  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 
In  the  following  fiscal  year,  Birmingham  received  $400,084  or  9.3%  of  Safe 
Street  funds.  For  FY  '73,  '74,  the  Alabama  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency 
has  told  Birmingham  that  we  can  exi^ect  to  receive  approximately  $365,000  for 
city  projects  out  of  a  total  state  grant  of  $8  million.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  Birmingham  has  received  only  $18,000  in  planning  money.  In 
fact,  in  the  history  of  the  Alabama  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency,  they  have 
made  planning  money  available  to  local  units  of  government  in  only  one  year, 
and  in  that  year  they  "passed  through"  less  than  4%  of  the  State's  allocation. 
This  was  despite  the  Congressional  requirement  that  40%  of  all  planning  monies 
be  passed  through  to  local  units  in  government. 

The  City  of  Birmingham  has  never  waived  its  right  to  planning  funds,  and 
most  Alabama  cities  and  towns  are  not  even  aware  that  they  are  entitled  to 
planning  money.  The  State  Planning  Agency  has  spent  virtually  all  of  the  plan- 
ning money  for  state  operators.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  State  Agency 
does  not  have  one  professional  planner  on  its  whole  professional  staff.  And  a 
number  of  the  professional  staff  do  not  possess  college  degrees.  LEAA  guidelines 
published  in  March  of  1971  require  that  regional  planning  boards  must  include 
a  representative  of  the  largest  city  and  county  in  the  region  and  of  every  unit 
of  government  of  more  than  100,000  population.  The  guidelines  further  state 
that  this  may  be  either  for  senior  officials  of  the  unit  of  government  or  a  repre- 
sentative named  by  him.  By  March  of  1972,  the  State  had  not  allowed  the  City 
of  Birmingham  to  name  a  representative  to  our  regional  board,  until  I  wrote 
the  State  Agency  and  government  citing  the  guidelines  and  requesting  a  repre-* 
sentative.  I  never  received  a  reply  from  that  letter,  so  I  write  again  several 
months  later,  followed  by  a  public  appeal  to  the  Alabama  Planning  Agency 
Executive  Board  in  March  of  '73.  None  of  these  requests  have  ever  been  answered. 
The  Governor  named  several  new  members  to  the  regional  and  State  boards  in 
May  and  those  appointments  are  acceptable  representatives,  but  I  have  yet  to  be 
asked  to  name  my  representatives  to  those  boards.  In  February  of  1972,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  State  Planning  Agency  Director,  stating  that  the  City 
of  Birmingham  could  expect  to  receive  $762,000  in  block  grant  funds  for  the  next 
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fiscal  year.  We  were  encouraged.  The  letter  further  stated  that  we  were  entitled 
to  receive  $672,000  in  federal  funds  for  city  wide  projects  and  $100,000  in  federal 
benefits  for  region  wide  projects.  We  submitted  city  wide  projects  retiuesting 
federal  funds  totaling  $590,000  and  requested  that  the  additional  city  funds  be 
allocated  to  the  regional  projects  which  we  submitted.  The  regional  projects  that 
we  did  totaled  $300,089  in  federal  funds  request.  We  were  hopeful  that  by  our 
willingness  to  contribute  44%  of  the  cost  of  these  projects  from  our  high  crime 
allocations,  plus  providing  more  than  6%  of  the  match,  the  regional  projects 
would  be  included  in  the  State  plan. 

A  second  point  which  must  be  covered  in  new  legislation  must  be  a  particular 
role  for  cities  and  counties  insofar  as  to  having  their  priorities  articulated  and 
considered  before  or  during  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan.  For  example,  when 
the  Alabama  State  Plan  was  published  in  August  of  1972,  ever  single  region-wide 
project  which  we  submitted,  including  the  Region  Three  police  training  academy, 
was  cut  from  the  plan  without  regard  to  the  order  of  priority  that  we  had 
attached  to  our  program.  Furthermore,  we  were  never  consulted  as  to  which 
project  we  would  prefer  to  have  deleted.  The  State  Agency  also  altered  several 
of  our  city  wide  projects.  One  project,  designed  to  provide  professional  training 
for  our  court  staff  was  dropped  completely.  Other  projects  received  budget  cuts 
and  one  received  $30,000  more  than  we  had  requested.  Again,  letters  were  written 
and  no  reply  was  received. 

New  legislation  must  also  address  itself  to  requiring  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions and  grants  within  a  certain  period  of  time.  Otherwise,  an  inordinate  amount 
of  effort  in  preparing  the  application  is  wasted  and  6  to  12  months  later,  a 
contract  is  awarded  much  to  the  frustration  of  local  criminal  justice  planners. 
Of  those  projects  included  in  the  1972  State  Plan,  the  State  Agency  still  has  not 
funded  two  very  important  projects.  Two  others  involving  computerization  of 
our  police  department,  were  not  funded  until  9  months  after  the  State  plan  was 
approved  by  LEAA.  Request  that  the  State  Agency  may  take  60  to  90  days  to  be 
answered  and  we  have  an  alarming  number  of  letters  which  are  never  answered. 
In  March  of  this  year,  I  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Supervisory  Board  of 
the  State  Agency  in  which  I  listed  specific  letters  and  projects  that  the  State 
Agency  was  holding  up  or  refusing  to  answer.  When  I  completed  my  presentation, 
the  Board  thanked  me  and  then  awarded  the  State  Agency's  staff  for  a  vote  of 
confidence.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  only  one  member  of  that  Board  ever  lived 
in  the  City  of  Birmingham  and  he  is  a  County  Oflicial.  Incidentally,  I  have  copies 
of  my  appeals  and  supporting  evidence  if  you  would  care  to  see  it.  How,  I  ask  you, 
can  our  local  unit  of  Government  effectively  use  federal  funds  under  such  con- 
ditions. As  I  stated  earlier,  we  never  know  how  much  money  we  will  receive 
nor  do  we  know  which  projects  will  be  funded. 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  for  States  to  have  a  single  set  of  priorities  as 
well  as  standards.  Presently,  we  have  no  indication  of  which  projects  the  State 
Agency  sees  as  priority  or  on  what  criteria  that  decision  is  based  upon.  It  may 
be  nine  or  even  twelve  months  before  the  State  actually  makes  the  Federal 
funds  available  to  us.  You  cannot  plan  a  project  which  is  necessary  to  improve 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  hope  to  fund  it  with  Safe  Streets  monies  without 
automatically  planning  for  a  year's  delay  or  may  not  be  funded  at  all.  From 
November  of  1971  until  November  of  1972,  the  City  of  Birmingham  received 
$18,000  for  planning  money.  We  hired  two  people  and  when  the  State  refused 
to  give  us  additional  funds  in  November  '72,  those  people  had  to  be  paid  out 
of  overhead.  When  the  city  of  Mobile  did  not  get  any  more  planning,  it  simply 
relieved  its  two  staff  members.  I  ask  you,  is  this  the  way  you  intend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  to  be  administered?  Does  Congress  intend 
that  Cities  of  less  than  5,000  receive  $50,000  police  radio  complexes  when  cities 
of  500  receive  funds  for  a  man  and  a  car,  while  the  city  with  23%  of  the  crime 
in  the  State  is  virtually  ignored. 

I  submit  to  you  that  if  a  State  Agency  intends  to  prevent  a  city  from  obtaining 
federal  law  enforcement  funds  under  the  present  legislation  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, the  State  can  rather  easily  accomplish  this.  I  believe  that  this  must  be 
changed. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  all  abuses  possible  under  the  current  act  and  are  not  in- 
tended to  bore  you  with  the  particulars  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  especially. 
Frankly,  they  are  examples  common  to  cities  throughout  the  entire  country. 

It  is  important  that  you  as  members  of  Congress  recognize  the  massive  delays 
and  layers  of  bui'eaucracy  which  now  exist  in  evaluating  the  legislation  now 
before  you  in  this  perspective.  If  it  is  your  determination  that  cities  and  counties 
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should  not  receive  funds  directly  or  without  some  assurance  in  a  State  block 
grant  arrangement,  we  must  continue  to  contend  with  delays,  levels  of  bureauc- 
racy, and  limited  representation  on  State  and  regional  boards.  If  such  a  decision 
is  made  we  would  ask  you  to  at  least  consider  adequate  funding — funding  which 
takes  into  consideration  our  levels  of  locally  initiated  expenditure  on  law  en- 
forcement, crime  and  population  index.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  Bill,  S.  1234,  does  not  satisfy  this  requirement.  Similarly,  I  would  have 
some  reservations  about  any  other  amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  which  provides  no  solution  to  this  serious 
fund  flow  problem,  regardless  of  the  sincerity  of  their  sponsors. 

Thank  you. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  committee  will  stand  in  a  brief  recess  and 
upon  resuming  we  will  have  Mrs.  Spellman,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  as  the  next  witness, 

[A  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Hruska.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order  and 
reconvene. 

We  welcome  you  here,  Mrs.  Spellman. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN,  COUNCILWOMAN, 
PRINCE  GEORGE'S  COUNTY,  MB.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  MURPHY, 
LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  COUNTIES 

Mrs.  Spellman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mrs.  Spellman.  I  am  Gladys  Xoon  Spellman.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  county  council  of  Prince  George's  County,  Md.,  and  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Governor's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice.  I  am  also  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties.  Accompanying  me  is  Mr.  John  C.  Murphy, 
the  legislative  representative  for  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

Now,  NACO,  as  we  fondly  call  our  national  association,  represents 
over  1,100  county  governments  which  together  comprise  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  Nation's  population.  Counties,  of  course, 
are  deeply  interested  in  Federal  programs  pertaining  to  the  reduction 
of  crime  and  delinquency  and  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Since  a  large  share  of  the  States'  criminal  justice  functions  are  con- 
ducted at  the  county  level,  county  governments  have  a  huge  stake  in 
the  future  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  program  created  by  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  According  to  the 
1970  LEAA  summary  report  of  "Criminal  Justice  Agencies  in  the 
United  States,''  47  percent  of  all  State  and  local  courts  are  county 
administered,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  prosecutors'  offices  are  coun- 
ty administered.  In  addition,  68  percent  of  the  adult  corrections  agen- 
cies, 44  percent  of  the  juvenile  corrections  agencies,  and  70  percent 
of  the  probation  offices  are  administered  at  the  county  level.  Many 
counties,  such  as  my  own,  provide  countywide  police  protection  and 
centralized  services  such  as  communications,  recordkeeping,  crime 
laboratories,  and  so  forth.  Closely  allied  to  these  activities,  counties 
provide  the  lion's  share  of  health,  welfare,  and  social  services.  Of 
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course,  we  should  be  involved  in  crime  prevention  programs  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  attack  the  root  causes  of  crime. 

All  of  these  functional  responsibilities  are  especially  important 
in  urban  counties  where  population  and  crime  is  on  the  increase. 

NACO  strongly  supports  the  block  grant  program  authorized  by 
the  Congress  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  This  act  for  the  first  time  provided  Federal  assistance  for 
criminal  justice  activities  to  States  and  through  them  to  local  govern- 
ments relatively  free  of  excessive  Federal  control.  The  act  was  pred- 
icated on  the  philosophy  that  crime  is  essentially  a  State  and  local 
problem  and  that  with  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  and  local  governments  were  in  better  position  to  develop 
methods  aimed  at  solutions. 

The  LEAA  program  has  begun  to  foster  systemwide  planning  and 
coordination  at  the  State,  county,  and  local  levels.  The  more  than  4,000 
projects  funded  through  the  block  grant  process—although  subject 
to  criticism  by  opponents  of  decentralized  authorization — have  in- 
creased the  capability  of  State  and  local  governments  to  deal  with  the 
crime  problem. 

Thus,  it  is  NACO's  belief  that  the  LEAA  block  grant  program 
ought  to  be  continued  beyond  its  June  30  expiration  date.  While  inany 
criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  it,  the  program,  we  believe,  is  basically 
sound.  Congress,  therefore,  should  resist  attempts  to  dismantle  the 
program  by  categorizing  it  into  narrow  functional  programs  strictly 
controlled  by  a  Federal  agency.  Instead,  the  Congress  should  look  to 
ways  of  improving  the  program  and  we  would  like  to  suggest  some  to 
the  committee. 

You  have  before  you  a  number  of  bills  one  of  which  is  the  adminis- 
tration's law  enforcement  special  revenue  sharing  proposal,  S.  1234. 
Although  the  administration's  proposal  is  termed  special  revenue 
sharing,  it  is  essentially  revenue  sharing  for  the  States,  since  each 
automatically  receives  a  proportionate  share  of  funds  based  on  a  for- 
mula. Block  grants  or  special  revenue  sharing,  however,  must  go  fur- 
ther t/O  afford  the  same  advantages  of  flexibility  and  certainty  of 
funding  to  units  of  general  purpose  local  governments  as  well.  NACO, 
therefore,  suggests  that  block  grant  allocations  be  extended  by  each 
State  to  local  governments  or  combinations  thereof.  You  had  a  speaker 
here  this  morning  who  told  you  of  the  frustrations  of  trying  to  get 
those  moneys  passed  through  to  the  local  government. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  yesterday  suggested  a  manner  of 
extending  block  grants  to  local  governments.  I  am  referring  to  Con- 
gressman J.  W.  Stanton's  proposal,  which  would  mandate  a  specific 
formula  for  all  of  the  States.  Under  this  bill  cities  over  250,000  in 
population,  together  with  their  counties,  would  be  eligible  for  block 
grant  funding.  While  we  recognize  the  need  for  intergovernmental 
cooperation  between  cities  and  counties,  we  seriously  doubt  that  a  spe- 
cific formula  for  block  grant  allocations  should  or  can  be  developed 
for  all  of  the  States,  irrespective  of  their  unique  differences.  The  sug- 
gested indices  of  crime  rates,  population  distribution,  and  criminal 
justice  expenditures  vaiy  considerably  from  State  to  State.  Addition- 
ally, the  availability  and  reliability  of  these  indices  also  varies  con- 
siderably even  within  a  given  State.  Thus,  no  nationwide  fonnula  can 
be  developed  guaranteeing  a  reasonable  degree  of  equity  in  fund  dis- 
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tribution  among  diverse  units  of  local  government.  Therefore,  NACO 
urges  Congress  to  require  each  of  the  States  to  develop  its  own  for- 
mula for  block  grant  allocations  of  funds  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment or  combinations  thereof,  after  consultation  with  the  elected  of- 
ficials of  such  units  of  local  government.  We  think  that  is  important, 
that  elected  officials  be  involved. 

Let  me  explain  in  a  little  more  detail  what  we  are  proposing.  Un- 
der the  current  act,  local  governments  apply  to  the  State  for  a  share  of 
the  State's  block  grant  which  has  been  split  by  the  variable  pass- 
through  equating  the  aggregate  local  criminal  justice  expenditures  to 
those  of  the  State.  Once  this  delineation  of  the  local  share  has  been 
established  individual  units  of  local  government  submit  project  appli- 
cations which  are  then  individually  approved  or  disapproved.  Such  a 
system  precludes  any  certainty  of  funding  or  the  flexibility  with  which 
to  use  such  funds. 

Under  our  proposal  cities  and  counties,  collectively  or  through  their 
State  associations  of  cities  and  counties,  would  meet  with  the  State 
agency  to  negotiate  an  appropriate  block  grant  distribution  to  indi- 
vidual miits  of  local  government.  Any  nmnber  of  criteria  could  be  em- 
ployed which  were  acceptable  to  the  parties,  such  as,  but  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to,  population,  crime  index,  rate  of  crime  increase,  crimi- 
nal justice  expenditures  or  criminal  justice  functional  activities.  The 
State  legislature  might  also  be  drawn  into  the  process  if  the  parties 
deemed  it  appropriate. 

However,  if  the  parties  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  block  grant 
distribution  mechanism,  and  so  certified  to  the  Administrator  of 
LEAA,  then  the  variable  passthrough  would  apply. 

Providing  for  the  negotiation  process  we  believe  would  allow  the 
program  to  be  tailored  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  States  and  their 
units  of  local  government,  while  at  the  same  time,  providing  the  fall- 
back protective  mechanism  of  the  variable  passthrough. 

NACO  also  supports  the  provision  in  the  administration's  bill  re- 
quiring that  regional  criminal  justice  planning  bodies  be  composed  of 
at  least  a  majority  of  elected  officials  representing  general  purpose 
local  government.  The  present  act  requires  that  regional  and  State 
planning  agencies  include  representation  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, local  governments,  and  others  conducting  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams. But,  too  often  in  the  past,  crime  prevention  programs  have 
been  designed  and  approved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lack  coordination 
with  other  services  and  only  local  general  purpose  govei-nment  units 
can  provide  that.  Accordingly,  it  is  imperative  that  these  planning 
bodies,  which  not  only  plan,  but  coordinate  programs  as  well,  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  elected  officials  of  general  purpose  local  governments, 
who  bear  major  responsibility  for  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
their  communities.  This  would  help  insure  that  such  officials,  who  have 
overall  responsibility  for  coordinating  criminal  justice  or  crime  pre- 
vention programs  with  other  programs  which  impact  on  crime  pre- 
vention or  reduction,  would  be  granted  an  effective  voice  in  determin- 
ing regional  policies  which  affffect  their  jurisdiction.  I  might  add  that 
the  citizens  would  know  to  whom  they  should  be  turning  and  on  whom 
the  blame  should  fall  instead  of  some  faceless  group  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  approach. 
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The  administration's  proposal,  however,  is  silent  on  the  composi- 
tion of  whatever  policy  and  planning  body  is  to  be  established  by  the 
Governor  to  formulate  the  State  comprehensive  plan  and  to  provide 
projects  for  LEAA  assistance.  Here  again,  local  elected  officials 
should  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  formulation  of  the  State  compre- 
hensive plan  since  these  officials  are  best  able  to  determine  local  needs 
and  priorities.  Thus,  such  officials  should  constitute  a  majority  on  the 
State  planning  and  policy  board. 

NACO,  likewise,  lends  its  support  to  the  administration's  proposal 
which  would  authorize  100  percent  grants  under  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram. The  current  requirements  for  local  cash  match  for  crime  pro- 
grams is  not  only  an  administrative  nightmare  but  is  stretching  al- 
ready strained  local  financial  resources.  With  local  governments  now 
in  the  position  of  having  to  absorb  a  large  amount  of  Federal  budget 
cuts — both  actual  and  proposed — their  ability  to  fund  the  local  share 
for  necessary  crime  prevention  and  control  programs  is  really  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

And  so,  finally,  we  in  NACO  are  grateful  to  the  Congress  for  the 
financial  commitment  it  has  made  over  the  last  5  years  to  the  LEAA 
program.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  upward  trend  of  authorizations 
and  appropriations  will  continue  as  the  program  is  extended. 

I  might  say  in  closing,  that  Prince  George's  County  which,  of  course, 
is  a  neighbor  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
having  been  cut  out  of  the  Prince  George's,  our  county  has  received 
substantial  benefit  from  the  LEAA  program.  During  the  last  5  years 
our  county  has  received  some  30  grants  totaling  approximately  $3.5 
million.  Most  of  these  grants  have  aided  county  departments  such  as 
police  and  prosecutor's  office  and  the  court  system.  While  the  popula- 
tion of  Prince  George's  County  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10 
years — we  have  gone  from  350,000  to  over  750,000  people — the  number 
of  reported  index  crimes  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  5 
years.  We  have  doubled  our  population  in  10  years,  crime  in  5  years. 
We  are  doing  better  in  that  field.  And  so  from  10,537  crimes  reported 
in  1966  we  have  gone  to  21,209  crimes  reported  in  1971. 

Now,  the  increase  in  crime  is  a  serious  problem,  as  the  committee 
well  knows.  Its  abatement  will  only  occur  with  a  continued  Federal 
financial  commitment  coupled  with  the  resources  of  State  and  local 
governments.  We  believe  that  an  extension  of  the  LEAA  program 
together  with  the  improvements  in  it,  suggested  in  this  statement, 
will  help  greatly  in  this  abatement. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Hruska.  This  is  a  very  well-structured  statement  and  we 
thank  you  for  it.  You  know  I  used  to  be  a  member  of  your  association. 

Mrs.  Spellman.  Well,  we  are  very  proud  of  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  In  fact,  many  years  before  you  got  into  the  busi- 
ness I  was  its  first  national  vice  president. 

Mrs.  Spellman.  Is  that  right? 

Senator  Hruska.  And  then  I  ran  for  Congress  and  my  fellow  county 
commissioner  accused  me  of  being  a  coward.  They  claimed  that  I 
could  no  longer  face  the  problems  of  the  county  and  was  seeking 
refuge  in  the  Congress. 
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Mre.  Spellman.  There  are  times  I  think  I  would  have  done  the 
same  thing. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  served  for  8  years  in  the  Metropolitan  Council 
of  Governments. 

Mrs.  Spellman.  You  have  never  hesitated  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stay  on  the  firing  line  either,  so  I  will  not  say  you  retreated. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this.  There  is  the.  alternative 
of  extending  the  authorization  for  LEAA  for  5  years.  The  House  only 
approved  a  2-year  extension.  What  comment  would  you  have  on  these 
alternatives  ? 

Mrs.  Spellmax.  You  know,  the  longer  we  can  look  ahead,  knowing 
that  there  will  be  funding,  the  better  job  we  can  do.  If  we  are  con- 
stantly afraid  that  funds  are  going  to  be  pulled  out  and  that  the  rug 
will  be  pulled  out  from  under  us,  there  are  many  programs  we  are 
afraid  to  get  started  on.  So  that  that  kind  of  degree  of  assurance 
would  be  awfully  important. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  take  it  you  favor  a  longer  period  than  2  years. 

Mrs.  Spellman.  Right.  Yes,  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now,  there  is  provided  by  the  administration  bill 
an  organization  designated  by  the  Governor  for  areawide  planning.  Of 
course,  a  majority  of  that  policy  board  would  be  composed  of  elected 
officials  representing  general  local  government  and  the  covmties,  of 
course,  would  qualify  under  that  designation. 

As  I  read  your  statement,  you  would  like  to  have  a  body  of  that  kind 
composed  entirely  of  elected  officials? 

Mrs.  Spellman.  The  majority. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  majority. 

ISIrs.  Spellman.  The  majority  of  that  board  would  be  elected  offi- 
cials. That  is  terribly  important  because  while  the  policeman  is  con- 
cerned about  his  role  in  crime  prevention,  and  the  State's  attorney  is 
concerned  about  his  role,  we  elected  officials  have  got  to  look  at  the 
whole  picture  and  we,  I  think,  are  the  best  coordinating  factor.  I  am 
sure,  as  you  know  from  having  worked  on  the  local  level,  that  we  have 
to  be  generalists.  We  have  to  pull  all  these  people  together  and  make 
their  ideas  jell.  So  it  is  very  important  that  elected  officials  be  in- 
volved. 

We,  too,  have  to  be  the  people  with  the  sense  of  practicality  on  what 
can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done  and  how  best  to  go  about  selling 
programs.  Again,  I  think  that  elected  officials  are  terribly  important  in 
that  whole  process. 

Senator  Hruska.  How  many  members  does  your  State  planning 
agency  have  ? 

Mrs.  Spellman.  I  am  not  sure  I  know  what  the  number  is.  I  have 
forgotten. 

Senator  Hruska.  Is  it  a  substantial  number? 

Mrs.  Spellman.  Yes. 

Senator  Hruska.  Twelve,  15  ? 

Mrs.  Spellman.  Larger  than  that.  I  would  say  we  are  close  to  about — 
as  I  picture  it  around  the  room,  about  30, 1  would  think. 

Senator  Hruska.  About  30. 

Mrs.  Spellman.  Unfortunately,  in  our  State,  not  enough  elected  offi- 
cials are  on  the  agency's  planning  board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
I  was  the  first  local  elected  official  on  that  commission. 
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Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Blakey,  have  you  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Blakey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  We  thank  you  for  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Murphy,  have  you  anything  that  you  would  like  to  add  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mrs.  Speliman  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No  ;  I  do  not,  Senator.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming,  and  give  Mr. 
Hillenbrand  my  very  best  regards. 

Mrs.  Spellman.  1  certainly  will  do  that.  We  look  forward  to  the 
next  time  you  come  to  be  with  us.  It  is  always  very  enjoyable. 

Senator  Hruska.  Our  next  witness  is  Hon.  David  H.  Shepherd, 
mayor  of  Oak  Park,  Mich.,  representing  the  National  Association  of 
Regional  Councils.  Will  you  come  forward,  Mr.  Shepherd  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  H.  SHEPHERD,  MAYOR  OE  OAK  PARK, 
MICH.,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RE- 
GIONAL COUNCILS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  BOSLEY,  GENERAL 
COUNSEL,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REGIONAL  COUNCILS 

Senator  Hruska.  You  have  with  you  a  gentleman  that  we  should 
like  to  have  you  identify  for  the  record. 

Mayor  Shepherd.  I  have  with  me  Mr.  John  Bosley,  general  counsel 
of  the  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils. 

Senator  Hruska.  And  where  are  you  from  ? 

Mr.  Bosley.  I  am  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hruska.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you. 

You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Mayor  Shepherd.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  the  distinguished  members  of  this  subcommittee.  I  am 
here  today  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils.  Also,  for  the  record,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  serving  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oak  Park,  Mich.,  and  have 
served  either  as  mayor  or  councilman  in  that  city  since  1957.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  municipal  league  board  of  trustees,  and  a  meni- 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Southeast  Michigan  Council 
of  Governments,  which  is  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area.  The  city 
of  Oak  Park  is  located  within  that  metropolitan  area  of  Detroit's 
boundaries. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  introductory  comments  about  our  organiza- 
tion which  will  serve  to  make  clear  our  point  of  view.  The  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils  was  initiated  jointly  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  National  Association  of  Counties  in  1967  to 
assist  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  regional  councils  in  setting  up 
and  improving  their  programs  and  activities. 

Simply  summarized,  regional  councils  are  areawide  organizations 
which  involve  more  than  one  local  government  and  encompass  a  total 
regional  community.  Regional  councils  exist  both  in  densely  popu- 
lated metropolitan  areas  and  in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas.  Their 
prime  purposes  are  to  increase  communication,  cooperation  and  co- 
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ordination  among  local  governments ;  to  review  certain  Federal  grant 
applications,  and  to  develop  policies  and  programs  to  meet  mutual 
problems  and  to  guide  orderly  development. 

The  term  regional  council  encompasses  several  different  types  of 
organizational  structures — the  three  most  prominent  being  councils 
of  governments,  economic  or  local  development  districts,  and  regional 
planning  commissions. 

Close  to  600  such  regional  councils  have  been  established  to  deal  with 
areawide  problems.  Their  governing  bodies  are  composed  primarily 
of  local  government  elected  officials. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  continued  growth  of  regional  councils  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  actions  of  the  States.  Forty-four  States  have 
initiated  the  process  of  establishing  districts;  22  have  completed  the 
process  for  their  entire  State.  One  thing  I  have  noticed  in  my  tours 
throughout  the  country  is  that  the  regional  councils,  council  of  gov- 
ernments— whatever  you  want  to  call  it — provide  the  only  formal  place 
where  representatives  of  all  units  of  government  can  sit  down  and 
discuss  a  particular  problem.  The  people  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  government,  counties,  city,  village,  township,  can  all  sit 
down  to  discuss  a  problem  which  may  exist  within  a  region  and  possible 
solutions  to  them. 

Most  regional  councils  serve  as  the  basic  coordinative  device  for 
Federal  funding  of  local  government  activities.  This  function  is  per- 
formed as  a  result  of  the  review  and  comment  requirements  of  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966.  This  provision  was  subsequently  expanded  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  and  implemented  through 
circular  A-95  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Regional 
councils,  designated  as  A-95  agencies,  review  Federal  aid  applications 
of  local  governments  prior  to  submission  to  the  Federal  funding 
agencies.  The  review  is  an  assessment  of  the  application's  consistency 
with  the  regionally  adopted  plans  and  priorities. 

NARC  is  a  membership  association  of  regional  councils  through- 
out the  country.  Its  board  is  composed  of  local  government  elected 
officials  and  other  regional  councils'  policy  members,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  boards  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties.  I  might  say  here  I  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  as  a  representative  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
Mrs.  Spellman,  preceding  me,  served  on  the  same  board  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

We  know  that  crime  is  a  part  of  the  real  community.  It  does  not 
respect  political  boundaries;  it  functions  in  that  social  and  economic 
unit  we  call  a  metropolitan  area  or  region.  This  was  brought  home 
very  forcefully  to  the  city  of  Oak  Park  on  the  21st  of  last  month 
when  for  the  first  time  we  had  two  officers  shot  at^ — one  officer  was 
killed — and  the  matter  of  regional  crime  is  becoming  better  recog- 
nized by  the  citizens  of  our  community. 

Consequently,  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  of  most  regional  councils.  But  it  is  a 
component  of  a  comprehensive  approach  in  dealing  with  areawide 
problems;  it  is  premised  on  the  region's  articulated  goals,  objec- 
tives, and  policies  which  reflect  the  community's  social,  economic,  and 
environment  concerns.  And  because  this  decisionmaking  process  is 
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condutced  through  agencies  primarily  composed  of  elected  officials  of 
city  and  county  governments,  we  believe  that  it  can  and  does  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  regional  governance  without  regional  government. 
One  example  I  might  use  of  area  wide  concern,  one  I  am  sure.  Senator, 
you  are  aware  of,  is  the  implementation  of  the  emergency  telephone 
number,  universal  emergency  telephone  number,  911,  and  in  Omaha 
we  have  probably  the  prime  example  of  an  areawide  implementaion. 
The  city  of  Omaha  takes  911  emergency  telephone  calls  for  itself  and 
37  suburbs  and  transfers  the  calls  to  them.  911  is  a  particular  hobby  of 
mine,  if  you  can  call  it  a  hobby,  and  it  is  something  which  will  assist 
greatly  in  the  protection  of  people  and  any  law  assistance  to  them. 

Senator  Hruska.  It  is  working  very  well  and  it  is  highly  appre- 
ciated in  that  area. 

Mayor  Shepherd.  We  do  have  it  in  Oak  Park  and  it  works  very, 
very  well. 

NARC  wishes  to  build  on  and  strengthen  local  government  by  pro- 
viding the  means,  through  regional  councils,  to  make  decisions  on 
such  areawide  problems  as  law  enforcement  and  to  make  certain  they 
are  implemented. 

The  basic  decision  before  the  subcommittee  is  to  determine  whether 
title  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  should  be  extended  beyond  June  30,  1973.  We  believe  it 
should,  but  with  some  changes.  For  the  purpose  of  describing  our  pre- 
ferred modifications,  we  have  developed  our  proposals  within  the 
framework  of  the  pending  "Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1973",  S.  1234.  This  is  the  administration's  adaptation  of  the  exist- 
ing safe  Streets  Act  into  special  revenue  sharing.  It  also  raises  the 
salient  points  on  the  regional  dimension  of  law  enforcanent  and 
criminal  justice  planning  and  programs. 

Many  aspects  of  S.  1234  represent  significant  improvements  over  the 
existing  law.  And  the  treatment  of  local  and  areawide  law  enforce- 
ment planning  falls  within  this  category. 

Section  201(b)  provides  that  any  areawide  planning  shall  be  the 
"responsibility  of  a  multi jurisdictional  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment organization  designated  by  the  Governor  pursuant  to  procedures 
established  for  implenienting  title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968,  a  majority  of  whose  policy  board  is  composed  of 
elected  officials  representing  general  local  government."  The  necessary 
special  interests  of  others  in  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
system  would  be  reflected  through  an  advisory  body  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  these  special  purpose  agencies. 

NARC  believes  that  this  is  an  enlightened  approach.  It  is  an 
affirmative  policy  that  recognizes  crime  is  essentially  a  regional  prob- 
lem and  should  be  approached  within  that  context.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  perceives  that  local  government — cities  and  counties — have 
the  basic  law  enforcement  responsibilities  and,  therefore,  should  plan 
and  program  cooperatively  for  exercising  these  responsibilities 
through  their  regional  councils.  Moreover,  this  policy  further  responds 
to  another  vital  need — planning  within  a  comprehensive  frame^york. 
NARC  has  continuously  called  for  the  proper  perspective  to  regional 
decisionmaking.  One  of  the  great  dilemmas  of  our  complex  society  is 
that  everything  is  related  to  everything  else.  We  cannot  completely 
cope  with  this  phenomenon.  Special  purpose  agencies,  however, 
are  not  the  answer.  The  better  solution  is  to  look  to  institutions  that 
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have  larger  concerns.  And  section  201(b)  moves  in  that  direction  by, 
in  essence,  identifying  regional  councils  as  the  appropriate  agencies 
for  area  wide  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning. 

While  we  agree  to  the  basic  thrust  of  the  bill  on  areawide  planning, 
we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider  two  modifications. 

The  bill  does  not  mandate  statewide  planning ;  it  merely  presents  a 
policy  if  the  State  decides  to  do  substate  planning.  This  is  not  enough. 
In  our  opinion,  the  legislation  should  either  require  such  planning  or 
provide  a  financial  inducement  to  those  States  and  local  governments 
that  adopt  such  an  approach.  This  latter  point  is  probably  preferable. 
Ajid  we  feel  that  a  proper  inducement  would  be  to  apply  or  fasten  the 
discretionary  funds  held  by  the  attorney  general  under  section  306 
(a)  (2)  for  this  purpose.  This  would  result  in  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments having  more  funds  for  substantive  project  and  program 
purposes. 

Our  other  recommended  change  would  be  to  require  the  State  to 
pass  through  more  than  40  percent  of  the  allocated  planning  monies 
to  local  governments  and  regional  councils,  NARC  believes  that  the 
States  have  an  obvious  role  in  establishing  policies  and  statewide 
priorities.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  this  planning  responsibility 
should  entail  up  to  60  percent  of  the  available  planning  monies.  As  a 
minimum,  the  allocation  should  be  the  reverse;  the  States  should  have 
no  more  than  40  percent  and  the  remaining  funds  should  go  to  local 
and  regional  eifforts.  " 

Moving  to  areawide  planning  and  coordination,  we  note  that  S. 
1234  does  not  provide  for  the  plans,  projects  or  programs  funded  un- 
der the  bill  to  be  reviewed  under  the  A-95  process.  As  you  know,  such 
reviews  are  required  for  physical  facilities  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 
Plans  and  programs  were  later  encompassed  within  this  review  by  the 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

NARC  feels  that  this  requirement  should  be  maintained.  We  know 
that  the  administration's  special  revenue  sharing  approach  vests  the 
final  program  and  project  decision  in  the  States  and  local  governments. 
This  makes  sense;  we  endorse  it.  At  the  same  time,  there  should  be 
some  review  process  to  ensure  that  State  and  local  plans,  programs  and 
projects  are  consistent  with  comprehensive  regional  development  plans 
and  policies.  This  is  especially  urgent  in  those  areas  where  there  is  no 
areawide  law  enforcement  planning. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  A-95  process  could  be  maintained 
without  thwarting  State  and  local  action.  The  review  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  State  law  enforcement  planning  agency  and  the  Law^ 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  As  you  know,  the  A-95  re- 
view is  not  a  project  veto.  It  simply  is  a  mechanism  to  assess  the 
compatibility  of  a  program  or  project  with  the  policies  and  plans  of 
other  interested  governmental  units.  This  type  of  governmental  co- 
ordination is  salutary  and  should  be  continued. 

One  final  point.  There  are  33  interstate  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States,  for  example,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  D.C,  and  Kansas 
City.  These  areas  with  the  aggregate  population  of  over  40  million 
are  not  adequately  considered  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  S,  1234,  Pres- 
ent areawide  plans  for  law  enforcement  are  usually  done  on  a  whole 
State  basis.  Planning  for  these  interstate  areas  stop  at  the  State  line. 
Fortunately,  Senator  Mathias  of  your  subcommittee  proposes  to  do 
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something  about  this  problem.  On  May  14, 19Y3,  he  introduced  S.  1796. 
This  bill  would  provide  planning  grants  to  interstate  regional  councils. 
And  it  is  with  great  enthusiasm  that  we  support  this  bill. 

The  task  of  planning  and  coordination  in  interstate  metropolitan 
areas  for  the  control  and  reduction  of  crime  has  hardly  begun  any- 
where. It  is  severely  hampered  by  the  absence  of  Federal  support  for 
the  kind  of  effort  which  must  be  made.  Only  in  a  few  interstate  areas 
has  there  been  a  strong  and  sustained  effort,  with  the  cooperation  of 
local  and  State  governments,  to  plan  and  develop  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  crime  at  the  metropolitan  level. 

A  survey  of  regional  councils  in  these  areas  undertaken  by  NARC 
shows  that  most  of  them  are  eager  to  move  forward  with  planning 
and  cooperative  action  in  this  field,  if  there  were  funding  to  do  it. 
The  survey  shows  that  only  six  of  these  organizations  currently  re- 
ceive public  safety  or  criminal  justice  planning  grant  funds  from  any 
source.  Five  receive  such  funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  largely  for  research  programs.  One  receives  grant 
funds  through  the  programs  financed  under  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 
These  figures,  however,  seem  less  than  startling  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  only  seven  respondents  currently  possess  a  department  of 
public  safety  or  criminal  justice  planning.  This  is  a  far  lower  per- 
centage than  their  intrastate  counterparts. 

With  the  availability  of  earmarked  planning  moneys  for  interstate 
councils,  however,  it  is  anticipated  that  functional  public  safety  com- 
ponents will  become  more  widespread.  Such  increased  capability  in 
this  regard  is  desirable.  Some  may  argue  over  the  causes  and  the  ex- 
tent of  interstate  crime  in  these  metropolitan  areas,  but  there  is  no 
argument  that  the  amount  of  such  crime  is  substantial  and  the  prob- 
lems in  enforcement  are  complex.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  need  for 
continuing  staff'  planning  and  coordination  efforts  that  can  best  be 
supplied  through  an  interstate  metropolitan  agency  properly  sup- 
ported with  planning  funds. 

It  is  true  that  many  metropolitan  areas  which  fall  entirely  within 
State  boundaries  have  obtained  grants  from  the  LEAA-fmided  State 
planning  agencies  (SPA's)  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  regional 
planning  and  action  programs  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice.  However,  interstate  regional  councils  have  nevei"  been  eligible 
for  direct  planning  grants,  although  in  some  ways  the  need  for  funding 
in  these  interstate  metropolitan  areas  is  far  greater.  It  is  currently 
the  case  that  LEAA-funded  State  planning  agencies  can  make  plan- 
ning grants  available  to  interstate  councils  if  they  feel  that  they  have 
funds  in  sufficient  quantity  for  this  purpose.  Most  State  planning  agen- 
cies, however,  have  not  felt  comfortable  with  the  level  of  funding  avail- 
able, funding  which  largely  sustains  the  operation  of  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  itself.  Consequently,  and  justifiably,  the  SPA's  are  not 
normally  willing  or  able  to  subgrant  portions  of  these  funds  to  inter- 
state agencies  for  interstate  planning.  Even  if  the  States  found  it  ap- 
propriate to  subgrant  portions  of  their  planning  funds  to  these  inter- 
state agencies,  they  could  do  so  only  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Each  State 
would  only  be  able  to  make  such  grants  for  planning  in  that  part  of 
the  metropolitan  area  falling  within  the  State's  boundaries.  Needless 
to  say,  this  would  be  at  best,  awkward. 
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The  answer  is  direct  funding,  as  called  for  in  S.  1796.  This  would 
permit  interstate  metropolitan  councils  to  develop  comprehensive  plan- 
ning processes  and  plans  of  action  for  their  regions  as  a  whole.  Fur- 
ther duplication  and  disparate  plamiing  would  be  prevented  under 
Senator  Mathias'  proposal.  It  requires  that  an  interstate  agency's 
plans  would  have  to  be  consistent  with  the  State  plans  and  would  be 
specifically  aimed  solely  at  metropolitan  problems  and  concerns.  With- 
out question,  this  arrangement  would  assist  substantially  the  criminal 
justice  planning  in  the  Nation's  many  interstate  metropolitan  areas, 
and  would  strengthen  the  present  impact  of  the  bill  on  the  Nation's 
crime  problems. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  and  provide  the  subcommittee  with  our 
views.  Of  course,  we  will  be  available  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  have  on  our  presentation. 

We  have  also  attached  four  documents  which  describe  NARC  and 
its  goals  and  policies. 

Senator  Hrusela.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shepherd. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  the  term  for  which  this  act  should  be 
reauthorized  ? 

Mayor  Shepherd.  I  am  wholly  in  favor  of  a  longer  term  than  2 
years.  The  necessity  for  long-range  planning  is  there.  Many  programs 
cannot  be  accomplished  within  2  j'ears.  They  do  need  the  funding 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  I  would  be  in  support  of  the  5-year  ex- 
tension. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  did  not  comment  on  the  current  match  and 
the  proposed  elimination  of  matching.  Would  you  have  some  thoughts 
on  that  subject? 

Mayor  Shepherd.  Yes;  I  will  switch  hats  for  a  moment,  if  I  may, 
and  put  on  my  hat  as  a  mayor  instead  of  a  representative  of  NARC. 

I  am  always  for  the  elimination  of  the  match.  The  problems  of  the 
cities  and  the  local  units  of  government,  the  financial  problems,  are 
getting  so  huge  that  any  effort  that  can  be  made  by  Congress  to  assist 
here  would  be  most  greatly  appreciated.  The  availability  of  funds  for 
matching  is  becoming  less  and  less. 

Senator  Hruska.  There  have  been  some  proposals  for  direct  grants 
or  allocation  of  funds  to  cities  of,  in  one  instance,  250,000  population 
and  over,  and  in  the  other  instance,  100,000  and  over.  Would  you  have 
any  thoughts  on  that  ? 

Mayor  Shepherd.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  in  some  cases  this  may  be 
necessary.  However,  I  do  believe  that  the  grants  should  be  used  to 
reach  regional  priorities,  regional  plans.  You  know,  we  are  separated 
by  as  small  a  width  line  as  you  can  imagine  from  a  core  city  and  we 
are  a  city  of  40,000.  There  is  no  possibility  of  our  getting  the  direct 
funding.  We  are  willing  to  accept  this  but  we  do  feel  that  we  should 
have  a  voice  in  how  the  funds  are  spent  on  a  very  broad  scale. 

I  will  reveit  back  to  911  for  a  moment.  I  believe  if  a  911  program 
is  instituted  it  should  be  reviewed  by  the  region,  at  least  as  to  the 
region.  I  frankly  am  not  comfortable  with  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
Oak  Park  is  the  only  city  in  Metropolitan  Detroit — I  am  sorry,  there 
is  one  other  now — in  Metropolitan  Detroit  with  911.  I  am  not  com- 
fortable with  that  at  all.  I  believe  efforts  should  be  made  to  have 
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programs  of  this  nature  on  a  regional  level  and  supported  by  regional 
councils. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  element  of  comprehensive  planning  would  be 
somewhat  frustrated,  would  it  not,  if  we  had  a  fragmentation  of 
funds  ? 

Mayor  Shepherd.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  fragmentation 
would  occur.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  State  plan,  I  sometimes  ques- 
tion how  much  detail  the  State  plan  ought  to  go  into,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  guidelines  or  actually  a  plan.  I  do  believe  in 
regional  review  as  we  go  along.  Our  particular  region  encompasses 
seven  counties  and  again,  all  of  our  problems  are  interrelated.  To 
state  that  problems  of  law  enforcement  are  not  related  to  problems  of 
transportation  or  housing  or  anything  else  is  not  correct.  We  find 
the  regional  councils  are  involved  in  al  Itypes  of  regional  planning  and 
they  are  comprehensive  and  interrelated  and  law  enforcement  is  one 
component  of  this. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Blakey,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Blakey.  Mayor,  I  have  one  question  for  you.  You  raised  the 
possibility  of  adoption  by  the  subcommittee  of  S.  1796. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  LEAA  in  the  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  do  everything  now  that  the  adoption 
of  S.  1796  would  authorize? 

Mayor  Shepherd.  Possibly  it  could  be  but,  however,  I  have  felt, 
and  I  am  going  back  now  over  17  years  of  experience  in  government, 
that  a  law  has  a  lot  more  effect  than  a  guideline  and  I  am  totally  in 
favor  of  this  being  passed  as  an  amendment  to  a  law.  These  interstate 
units  really  need  to  have  content. 

Mr.  Blakey.  You  do  not  have  any  doubts  of  the  power  of  LEAA 
to  do  it  now  in  the  discretionary  grants  program  and  perhaps  do  it 
with  more  flexibility  than  a  statutory  program  ? 

Mayor  Shepherd.  I  really  do  not  have — John,  do  you  have  a 
comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  I  would  have  just  two  comments  on  that,  Mr.  Blakey. 
I  also  serve  as  counsel  to  the  local  Council  of  Governments  here  which, 
as  you  know,  is  an  interstate  group. 

My  reaction  to  that  is  two-fold.  Number  1,  "Yes,"  they  do  have  the 
authority  but  will  they  exercise  it  ?  My  answer  to  that  is  they  probably 
will  not.  They  have  not  in  the  past. 

And  the  other  comment  that  I  might  have  is,  I  do  not  see  the  basic 
difference  between  need  to  do  this  in  an  intrastate  situation  and  in- 
terstate legislation,  and  that  indeed,  at  Federal  regulation  and  di- 
rection has  been  the  experience  in  almost  every  functional  area  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  requires  areawide  coordination,  that  unless 
this  is  mandated  by  Federal  agencies,  the  States  themselves,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  Mayor  Shepherd's  statement  for  very  good  reasons, 
will  not  lend  support  to  this  type  of  activity. 

I  think  this  is  an  anomaly  in  our  Federal  System  and  I  think  it  is 
justified  for  the  Federal  Congress  to  take  a  position  on  it.  I  might  say 
that  there  are  companion-type  areas  like  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning where  the  same  problem  exists.  The  only  time  that  the  problem  is 
coped  with  at  all  is  where  there  is  a  requirement  that  all  metro- 
politan areas  have  to  undertake  some  sort  of  plan  and  coordination 
such  as  in  Section  134  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  There  you  have 
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such  institution  creating  interstate  cooperation,  but  only  because  the 
Federal  law  requires  it  and  does  not  in  any  way  exempt  States  from 
participation.  So  that  would  be  my  own  personal  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter and  from  the  experience  that  I  have  had  in  working  with  one  of 
my  clients. 

Mr.  Blakey.  Thank  you. 

Mayor  Shepherd.  If  I  might  add  to  that,  there  are  many  of  the  33 
interstate  metropolitan  areas  that  exist  in  two  States.  Some  exist  in 
three.  And  there  are  even  some  that  exist  in  two  Federal  regions.  If 
you  are  going  to  depend  on  guidelines  and  administrative  decisions, 
especially  in  those  areas  where  you  have  two  Federal  regions  to  con- 
tend with,  you  may  have  some  very  serious  problems. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mayor  Shepherd.  Tliank  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Ronald  Weber  will  appear  now  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Urban  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Directors. 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  WEBER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  URBAN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PLANNING  DIREC- 
TORS, LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Weber.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hruska.  Have  you  furnished  the  subcommittee  with  a 
copy  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Weber.  It  is  available  for  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board.  I  also  serve  as 
the  president  of  the  Regional  Criminal  Planning  Directoi-s  Associa- 
tion of  California  and  as  indicated  by  your  introduction,  I  also  serve 
as  the  chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Urban  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Planning  Directors.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  these  professional 
planners  and  their  counterparts  thoughout  the  Nation  that  I  appear 
before  you  today. 

The  associations  I  mentioned  are  voluntary  in  nature  and  were 
founded,  in  part,  to  serve  as  vehicles  to  bring  to  you  in  the  Congress 
professional  input  so  necessary  for  your  legislative  decisions  but  so 
often  ignored  or  obscured  in  the  interest  of  political  balance. 

The  professional  planners  have  read  with  great  interest  the  many 
bills  introduced  during  the  course  of  the  past  few  months  to  reform 
the  existing  legislation.  I  am  confident  the  authors  acted  in  good 
faith  based  on  various  reports  citing  many  deficiencies  or  alleged  de- 
ficiencies in  either  the  administration  or  level  of  accomplishments  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-351). 

I  think,  however,  the  testimony  of  the  previous  witnesses  has  only 
validated  and  reinforced  the  major  points  that  I  will  address  in  my 
brief  presentation.  I  think  a  basic  point  at  the  outset  that  must  be 
faced  from  the  outset  is  that  there  is  no  way  for  the  Congress  to  struc- 
ture legislation  for  a  criminal  justice  delivery  system  so  that  its  bene- 
fits and  dysfunctions  will  be  uniformly  felt  across  the  country.  The 
formula  for  Boston,  Mass.,  certainly  cannot  serve  as  the  prototype  for 
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Valentine,  Nebr.  or  Paris,  Ky.,  yet  the  crime  problems,  although  not 
as  statistically  significant,  are  just  as  real  to  the  local  citizeni*y.  This 
point  is  validated  if  we  examine  the  legislation  submitted  to  date.  The 
obvious  result,  from  the  perspective  of  those  professionals  who  have 
worked  on  this  problem  for  the  past  5  years,  is  that  as  we  see  it,  there 
is  no  existing  bill,  including  the  legislation  before  you  today,  pro- 
poses to  ensure  or  mandate  the  development  and  continuation  of  the 
kind  of  intergovernmental  relationships  that  will  engage  all  the 
criminal  justice  resources  necessary  for  comprehensive  solutions.  For 
example,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  there  exists  in  most  jurisdictions 
city  police  agencies  and  courts,  county  sheriff  and  probation  depart- 
ments and,  of  course,  a  variety  of  prosecutorial  functions  not  to  men- 
tion statewide  justice  agencies  at  work  at  the  local  level. 

Each  of  these  services  is  obviously  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  local 
justice  clients.  All  have  an  interest  in  part  of  the  problem,  but  none  of 
them  under  any  bill  currently  being  considered  are  required  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities.  There  must  be  a  way  to  address  this  need. 

Obviously,  the  task  of  Congress  in  this  matter  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
With  nearly  $1  billion  to  spend  that  is  certainly  significant,  but  an 
even  more  critical  issue  is  the  awesome  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
best  course  of  action  to  be  followed  in  solving  undoubtedly  the  most 
complex  social  problem  ever  to  confront  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
you  serve. 

The  current  dialog,  it  seems  to  me,  by  some  in  the  Congress  seems 
to  be  centered  on  "who  will  control  the  program,  will  it  be  Governors? 
mayors?  supervisors?"  While  others  are  interested  in  functional 
emphasis — put  it  with  the  police,  courts,  corrections. 

These  are,  indeed,  important  considerations  but,  in  addition.  Con- 
gress should  include  two  important  questions  being  raised  by  the 
justice  planners,  namely,  "What  is  it  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  and, 
secondly,  what  must  we  do  to  get  there?"  The  concluding  pages  of 
my  testimony  will  address  those  concerns  as  well  as,  hopefully,  offer 
tangible  solutions.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  these  observations  will  offer 
a  new  dimension  to  your  deliberations. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  the  effects  of  crime  touch  every 
American.  Its  root  causes,  and  ultimately  its  control,  are  not  confined 
to  what  we  know  as  the  justice  family.  It  is,  instead,  deeply  imbedded 
in  our  educational,  health,  employment  and  housing  systems  as  well. 
Yet,  we  have  focused  on  the  so-called  criminal  justice  system  for  the 
initial  relief  and  this  is  probably  and  obviously,  an  appropriate  point 
of  departure.  However,  it  must  be  recognized  that,  in  recent  years, 
every  national  commission  examining  the  matter  has  concluded  that 
we  do  not  in  fact  have  a  criminal  justice  "system,"  rather,  we  have  a 
disparate  group  of  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels  each 
operating  in  isolation  and  often  at  cross  purposes. 

I  am  not  sure  I  w^ould  concur  with  the  harshness  of  that  conclu- 
sion but,  I  would  agree  that  at  the  very  least  during  the  past  century 
it  has  indeed  been : 

A  system  where  there  exists  marked  disagreement  in  the  causes  of 
and  solution  to  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency ; 

A  system  where  some  40,000  law  enforcement  agencies  operate  with 
less  than  full  knowledge  of  one  another.  The  problems  range  from  out- 
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dated  communications  equipment  to  the  lack  of  training  and  profes- 
sional standards,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mayor  Seibels. 

A  system  where  Federal  and  State  statutes  and  local  ordinances, 
long  outdated,  continue  to  be  the  operating  ndes,  and,  finally, 

A  system  where  our  Federal,  State  and  local  correctional  and  re- 
habilitation efforts  are  having  marginal  effect  on  the  Nation's  rising 
recidivism  rate. 

To  the  credit  of  the  author  and  supported  of  the  1968  legislation, 
positive  changes  have  occurred  and  are  continuing. 

Changes  wherein  agencies  who  traditionally  have  not  sought  mu- 
tual programs  are  now  doing  so. 

Changes  where  units  of  government  long  guilty  of  "problem  trans- 
fer" are  beginning  to  talk  about  "problem  solutions." 

Changes  that,  in  effect,  are  demonstrating  that  we  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  are  in  fact  responding  to  the  challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  local  relationships  such  as  these  do  not  occur  over- 
night, but,  rather,  are  develoj^ed  over  time  out  of  mutual  trust,  respect, 
and  concern  for  solutions.  This,  I  believe,  was  and  continues  to  be  the 
long-term  intent  of  the  Congress  and  not  Federal  intei-vention  and 
infinitum. 

It  seems  to  me  this  intent  should  be  foremost  in  the  thoughts  of  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  itself.  No  one  will  disagree  that  we  have 
in  fact  seen  some  abuses  during  this  first  phase,  the  Congress  should 
instruct  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to  correct 
them.  For  example,  time  constraints  could  be  built  into  the  legislation 
to  avoid  unnecessary  delays  currently  existing  between  grant  applica- 
tions and  the  actual  awarding  of  funds. 

However,  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  planning  for  the  continu- 
ation effort,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  momentum  we  have  begun  by  replac- 
ing it  with  a  different  program  which  undoubtedly  will  bring  forth 
a  different  set  of  administrative  and  operational  problems. 

With  these  points  in  mind  and  in  light  of  the  anticipated  shifts  in 
other  Federal  programs,  your  action  will  indeed  shape  the  course  of 
the  war  on  crime. 

In  short,  the  professional  criminal  justice  plannere  feel  that  under 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  the  safe  streets  pro- 
gram has  had  a  number  of  successful  effects  and  has,  in  fact,  aided 
localities  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  crime  and  make  improvements  in 
their  criminal  justice  system. 

We  further  agree  that  a  program  of  continued  Federal  crimmal  jus- 
tice assistance  must  be  enacted.  However,  in  order  to  build  on  these 
past  5  years  and  reasonably  assure  the  continuation  of  programs  after 
Federal  subsidy  has  ceased,  it  is  recommended  Congress  strongly  con- 
sider the  inclusion  of  the  following  nine  changes : 

1.  Local  criminal  justice  plan^iing  units  should  be  required  and 
provided  with  funds  to  ensure  comprehensive  planning. 

The  need  for  defining  and  providing  local  planning  units  is  made 
necessary  by  the  uncertain  status  of  these  bodies  at  the  present  time. 
Such  a  requirement  would  gi-eatly  strengthen  the  act  since  it  now 
allows  for  their  creation  but  does  not  give  definitive  guidelines  for 
their  fonnation. 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  either  mandating  them  in  the  act 
itself;  or,  instructing  the  States  to  do  so  and  thereby  satisfying  the 
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individual  State  needs  and  circumstances.  Either  way,  the  important 
issue  is  that  this  program  cannot  succeed  under  an  "either-or"  control 
solution  but  rather,  a  mandatory  nonpermissive  "partnership"  of  the 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  entities  charged  with  solving 
criminal  justice  problems. 

2.  Such  units  should  be  permitted  to  develop  their  own  plans  and 
priorities  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

3.  Such  units  should  have  designated  for  use  in  their  jurisdiction  a 
certain  minimum  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  be  determined  using 
population  and  FBI  part  I  crime  statistics. 

The  committee  might  note  of  the  fact  that  several  States  including 
California  and  Ohio,  have  initiated  such  activities.  Although  still 
undergoing  refinement,  they  do  point  to  a  possible  model  or  models. 

4.  Planning  and  action  fimds  should  continue  to  be  separate.  How- 
ever, further  categorization  such  as  present  part  E  should  be 
eliminated. 

Maintaining  this  separation  is  vital  if  comprehensive  planning  is 
to  be  continued  and  refined.  We  have  heard  many  pleas  today  for  that 
requirement.  Unfortunately,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  program  fail- 
ures that  could  be  directly  attributed  to  inadequate  planning. 

These  past  5  years  have  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  "system"  as 
a  system  has  been  ignored  too  long,  and  that  the  components  are  so 
interdependent  that  only  long-range  coordinated  planning  will  ever 
accomplish  the  desired  and  necessary  improvement. 

It  appears  once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  become  a  question  of  recog- 
nizing this  need  and  requiring  it  be  addressed. 

5.  State  planning  agencies  (SPA's)  should  be  retained  in  order  to 
maintain  comprehensive  statewide  planning. 

The  role  of  State  planning  agencies  should  be  clearly  delineated, 
and  authority  circumscribed  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.,  confused 
lines  of  responsibility  and  wasted  planning  fimds. 

One  obvious  need  to  be  channeled  to  that  level  is  that  of  audit  service. 
Impartial  auditing  of  local  planning  efforts  must  be  performed  by 
State  agencies  so  as  to  avoid  possible  conflicts  of  interest  at  the  local 
level.  There  is  also,  of  course,  the  need  to  have  State  level  planning 
capability  for  statewide  agency  operations. 

6.  Annual  plan  requirements  should  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
multiyear  plans. 

As  State  and  local  planning  units  display  a  capability  to  meet 
established  LEAA  standards  for  multiyear  plan  certification,  the  re- 
quirement of  an  annual  plan  would  be  replaced  by  an  annual  imple- 
mentation plan  which  would  be  subject  to,  and  approved,  on  a  basis 
of  review  and  comment  only.  State  planning  agencies  and  local  plan- 
ning units  acquiring  certification  would  afford  LEAA  the  opportunity 
to  work  closer  with  those  State  planning  agencies  and  locals  which 
have  not  been  certified,  and  assist  them  in  developing  that  capability. 
As  all  States  become  certified,  LEAA  would  be  able  to  fulfill  its  de- 
clared intention  of  gradually  phasing  out  the  structure  of  LEAA  to 
accommodate  their  remaining  roles  and  responsibilities.  Accomplish- 
ment of  multiyear  certified  plans  would  also  allow  local  planning 
units  more  time  for  development  of  good  projects  each  year  as  well 
as  preparation  of  better  long-range  programs. 

7.  All  local  match  requirements  should  be  eliminated. 
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Eliminating  all  local  match  requirement — planning  and  action — 
could  satisfy  and  simplify  many  of  the  problems  presently  encountered 
in  grant  applications  as  well  as  project  implementation. 

Numerous  fiscal  problems  concerning  eligible  match  arise  during 
budget  preparation  of  grant  applications  *  *  *  during  life  of  project ; 
and,  at  conclusion  of  final  audits  when  so-called  unauthorized  match 
expenditures  have  been  discovered.  Mr.  Chairman,  another  major 
budgetary  obstacle  is  the  "soft  match"  requirement.  Not  only  is  this  a 
meaningless  fiscal  exercise,  it  does  not  or  will  not  commit  local  gov- 
ernment to  continuation  funding  of  projects  as  was  its  intent.  These, 
together  with  the  need  for  local  governments  to  provide  evidence  of 
budgeted  match  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  their  budgets  have 
already  been  completed,  ignore  local  budgetary  cycles  and  taxing  con- 
straints and  have  created  almost  insurmountable  problems  resulting 
in  major  local  criticisms  of  the  program. 

One  way  to  address  the  congressional  intent  and  still  provide  this 
local  flexibility  would  be  to  allow  local  planning  units  to  develop  their 
own  formulas  for  allocation  of  Federal  funds.  This  would  have  the 
twofold  effect  of  involving  them  directly  in  this  budgetary  commit- 
ment process  and  also  provide  local  government  with  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  need  for  good  local  planning  to  supplement  their  own  budgets 
with  these  available  Federal  fimds. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  taxing  abilities  of  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  clearly  limited  by  city  charters  and  State  constitutions. 
State  governments  obviously  have  more  latitude  in  this  respect  and 
can.  if  justified,  find  additional  revenue  to  support  continuation  efforts. 

8.  LEAA  discretionary  funds  should  be  reduced  to  10  percent  of 
total  act  funds. 

All  match  should  be  eliminated  and  such  funds  should  be  limited  to 
national  scope  and  demonstration  projects.  To  provide  continued 
leadership  in  program  research,  it  seems  appropriate  that  these  funds 
should  be  administered  by  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice. 

9.  The  law  enforcement  education  program  [LEEP]  should  be  re- 
tained and  administered  on  a  national  level. 

Conclusion.  We  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  late  and  complete 
change  may  take  additional  time.  It  might  well  be  only  partial  im- 
plementation is  possible  in  1973,  and  that  full  and  open  congressional 
hearings  may  continue  on  through  next  year  to  provide  this  kind  of 
input  to  help  in  your  decision  process. 

Those  of  us  who  today  plan  and  evaluate  programs  designed  to  re- 
duce crime  and  delinquency  recognize  that  the  forthcoming  congres- 
sional action  will  seriously  affect  the  future  of  this  effort  and  we 
strongly  encourage  you  to  consider  these  suggestions  in  your  delibera- 
tions. We,  of  course,  stand  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  submit  these  comments. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Weber.  You  have  given  us  a  very 
constructice  statement.  I  do  not  know  that  I  subscribe  to  all  of  your 
ideas  but  they  certainly  will  require  consideration. 

You  say,  among  other  things,  that  we  do  not  have  any  criminal 
justice  system  and  you  think  one  ought  to  be  developed.  That  is  part 
of  your  thesis,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  obviously  we  have  what  we  think 
are  the  components.  I  would  qualify  it  and  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  think  we  do  not  have  an  operating  criminal  justice  system.  We  cer- 
tainly have  recognized  full  component  parts  but  to  call  them  a  system, 
I  think  is  a  misnomer.  They  are  not  in  fact  operating  as  a  system. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  are  you  saying  that  we  ought  to  encourage 
disparate  group  of  agencies  at  the  several  levels  of  government,  each 
operating  in  isolation  and  often  at  cross  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Weber.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  I  am  thinli:ing  that  there  must  be 
something  smaller  than  a  State.  I  think  we  have  heard  adequate  testi- 
mony that  the  State  is  not  in  tune  and  not  through  any  fault.  I  think 
they  are  so  far  removed  from  local  pix)blems  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand them  necessarily  as  well  as  they  should.  I  think  we  need  some- 
thing smaller  than  a  State,  larger  than  a  city.  We  need  a  level  wherein 
you  are  talking  about  the  necessary  parts  to  complete  a  process.  You 
cannot  have  a  program  directed  entirely  to  a  city  ignoring  the  fact  that 
you  have  county  input  such  as  the  sheriff  or  probation  or  correctional 
sei*vices.  You  have  to  have  a  way  where  you  can  engage  these  in  some 
kind  of  a  unified  effort.  To  simply  say  it  is  a  police  problem  is  not  in 
fact  the  case.  To  say  it  is  a  court  problem  is  not  in  fact  the  case.  It  is 
the  combination  of  these  problems  that  have  to  be  worked  out  at  that 
level  and  what  we  are  calling  for  is  some  kind  of  requirement  that 
will  mandate  that  these  activities  so  necessary  for  the  complete  justice 
process  be  required  to  coordinate  their  activities. 

There  has  to  be  a  comprehensive  look  at  this  problem,  comprehensive 
solutions.  When  you  push  on  the  courts  and  require  certain  kinds  of 
activities  there,  you  obviously  force  some  activity  in  other  parts  of 
the  system. 

"\Yliat  we  are  looking  for  is  that  optimal  level  that  will  engage  all 
the  necessary  resources  to  do  a  job  and  they  have  to  get  above  the  idea, 
those  who  are  going  to  control  it  have  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  can 
start  talking  about  mutual  problems. 

Senator  Hrtjska.  Of  course,  that  is  reflected  in  the  requirements  for 
comprehensive  planning  and  a  balanced  program  among  the  several 
phases  of  law  enforcement.  Too  often  we  find  that  the  public  thinks 
of  law  enforcement  in  terms  of  a  policeman  with  brass  buttons  and  a 
billy  club  and  some  handcuffs,  and  so  on.  However,  that  is  only  one 
very  small  portion  of  the  system.  It  is  a  very  important  one.  It  is  the 
most  visible.  But  is  that  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  LE AA  Act  ? 

Now,  I  understand  your  desires.  But  we  do  have  a  federal  system. 
Are  we  going  to  reconstruct  that  and  make  it  a  national  system? 

Mr.  Weber.  No,  sir. 

I  recognize  the  dilemma,  the  various  points  of  view  in  terms  of  this 
program.  I  can  agree  with  you  that  certainly  we  do  not  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  come  in  and  say  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  you  have  started  to  recognize  the  problem 
involving  the  locals.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply  say  they  are  required 
to  have  the  money.  They  have  to  have,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  some 
kind  of  control  over  their  destiny. 

However,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  totally  ignore  the  planning 
process.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  the  act  were  amended  to  re- 
quire the  States  to  consider  developing  intrastate  delivery  systems  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  planning  that  involves  units  of 
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government  in  the  planning  process,  you  would  have  satisfied  the  needs 
of  cities  as  well  as,  I  think,  tightened  the  process  of  planning. 

I  think  by  and  large  the  States  generally  are  too  far  removed  from 
local  government  and  you  have  created  sort  of  an  inherent  resistance 
to  the  Idea  that  they  know  what  is  good  for  local  government. 

I  think  until  you — I  do  not  think  you  at  the  Congress  can  say  this 
is  the  formula,  you  will  have  these  kinds  of  regions.  I  think  that  is 
beyond  you  and  I  think  you  have  stated  that  very  well.  I  do  think, 
however,  the  States  can  do  that.  They  can  work  it  out  with  local  gov- 
ernment but  they  have  to  be  directed  perhaps  to  do  that.  It  is  permis- 
sive now  in  the  act  and  all  I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  be  a  requirement 
and  let  them  work  it  out. 

If  there  is  some  reason  they  cannot  do  that,  let  them  bring  that  back 
to  you  and  let  you  determine  that  but  I  think  they  can  do  it  and  I  think 
they  will  do  it  if  so  directed.  Right  now  it  is  permissive  and  I  think 
you  are  going  to  get  on  occasion  the  kind  of  inequities  that  Mayor 
George  Seibels  described  earlier  to  you.  It  would  seem  to  me  totally 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  intent  of  this  act. 

Senator  Hruska.  In  your  testimony  you  refer  to  the  current  dia- 
logs between  some  in  the  Congress  that  seem  to  be  centered  on  who 
will  control  the  program,  the  Governors  or  the  mayors  or  the  super- 
visors. Then  there  is  also  discussed  the  different  emphases  on  police,  the 
courts  and  corrections.  You  say  these  are  indeed  important  considera- 
tions, but  in  addition.  Congress  should  include  two  important  questions 
being  raised  by  the  justice  planners,  namely,  what  is  it  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  and  what  must  we  do  to  get  there? 

Have  you  taken  into  consideration  in  this  regard,  the  approach  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Standards  and  Goals? 
Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  Do  you  think  that  report  suggests  a  useful 
approach  ? 

Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  the  standards  and  goals  approach 
has  much  utility  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  thrust  of  their  report  was  that  this  is  about 
as  far  as  we  can  go  unless  we  abandon  a  federal  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. That  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  good,  well-balanced 
commission.  It  was  representative,  I  think,  of  many  facets  of  law 
enforcement. 

We  can  make  recommendations  and  we  can  establish  certain  desir- 
able standard.  We  can  set  forth  goals  that  will  be  fairly  definite  and 
hopefullv  practical.  But  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  From  that  point 
on  the  States  have  to  pick  up  that  report  and  utilize  those  recom- 
mendations as  they  wish. 
Where  do  we  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  Commission  is  certainly 
accurate  in  where  it  stopped.  I  think  for  it  to  have  gone  any  further, 
to  suggest  anything  more  specific,  would  have  been  inappropriate.  I 
do  think,  however,  that  Congress  has  to  do  more  than  sirnply  say 
that  there  is  money  available  to  you  and  we  are  going  to  give  it  to 
the  States  because  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  50  Governors  than  it  is  all 
the  cities.  I  think  you  have  heard  enough  from  the  cities  to  indicate 
that  they  do  not  feel  that  it  is  equitable  the  way  it  is  being  worked  out 
and  I  then  again  side  with  you  when  I  listen  to  your  comments  about 
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how  can  we  mandate  that,  and  how  can  we  tell  the  State  of  Alabama 
how  they  are  going  to  spend  it?  I  do  think,  however,  when  you  talk 
about  providing  money,  and  you  clearly  did  that,  75  percent  of  the 
money  going  to  units  of  general  local  government,  you  had  something 
in  mind  when  you  said  that.  It  is  not — there  has  to  be  something  more 
than  that.  And  if  you  are  going  to  talk  to  them  about  being  responsible 
for  that  money  and  the  States  to  get  it  to  them,  I  think  then  you 
could  go  just  1  inch  further  than  you  have  gone  and  that  is  to  suggest 
that  those  local  governments  ought  to  be  involved  in  that  planning 
process  and  that  is  all  I  am  asking  for. 

If  the  State  of  California,  State  of  Nebraska,  cannot  handle  that, 
then  they  are  going  to  have  the  problems  but  they  have  got  to  work 
together  if  this  problem  is  going  to  be  solved  comprehensively,  and 
to  suggest  that  the  Governors  can  handle  it  all,  in  some  cases,  I  am 
sure  that  they  can.  In  other  cases  I  am  suggesting,  year  after  year, 
we  are  going  to  hear  the  same  comments  from  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  that  feel  that  they  are  not  in  fact  being  treated  as  they  should. 

All  I  can  suggest  is  that  certainly  you  cannot  ordain  a  formula 
that  is  going  to  satisfy  everyone  but  you  can  consider  the  idea  of 
having  them  involved  formally  in  the  planning  process. 

Mr.  Blakey.  Mr.  Weber,  the  SPA's  gave  us  a  statistical  study  that 
indicated  that  60  percent  of  their  planning  boards  represent  local 
government.  Now,  would  that  not  tend  to  indicate  that  they  are  in- 
volved in  the  process  now  by  a  decided  majority? 

Mr.  Weber.  Well,  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  report,  Mr.  Blakey. 
I  think  that  if  the  State  that  I  am  involved  in  is  an  examj)le  of  that, 
the  State  Planning  Agency  obviously  is  well  intended  in  doing  what 
it  can.  It  has  in  fact  had  a  very  progressive  regional  system  and  I 
would  think  that  if  all  the  States  were  modeled  after  California,  I 
would  not  be  here  today  because  there  would  not  be  anything  for  me 
to  say. 

So  I  cannot  speak  directly  outside  of  the  State  of  California.  I  am 
very  happy  the  way  it  is  from  that  hat  that  I  wear.  But  I  am  sug- 
gesting, however,  that  my  experience  has  been  that  most  of  the  States 
have  not  engaged  that  way  and  I  think  if  you  would,  if  you  are  going 
to  look  into  some  of  the  things  that  the  mayors  have  raised,  you  might 
consider  what  happens  to  be — are  we  the  exception  in  California  or 
do  we  in  fact  seem  to  be  the  majority?  I  think  you  will  find  that  we 
may  in  fact  be  the  kind  of  exception  that  may  be  looked  at  as  the 
kind  of  relationship  that  should  exist  among  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  terms  of  this  program. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  comment  on  their  statistics.  I  would  only 
accept  it  as  you  laid  it  out. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  suggest  that  annual  plan  requirements  should 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  multiyear  plans.  That  would  carry  with  it 
the  inherent  element  of  a  longer  term  of  authorization  for  the  LEAA 
rather  than  a  shorter  term,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  sir,  it  would.  If  the  question  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  favor  2  or  5  years,  my  answer  would  be  the  5-year  extension  if  that 
is  possible. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  you  liave  provided  us  with  some  good 
suggestions.  I  am  still  a  little  bit  puzzled  with  the  problem  of  where 
we  draw  the  line. 
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How  can  we  mandate  certain  things  and  not  preempt  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Weber.  I  am  just  asking  that  you  review  the  testimony,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will,  and  consider  that  middle  ground.  You  are  standing 
right'  on  the  threshhold,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  only  going  to  take 
just  a  couple  of  more  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Then  you  will  not  see  the  mayors  and  Governor's  people  and  the 
NARC's  and  hopefully,  Ron  Weber  back  here  before  you  arguing  for 
change.  I  think  you  are  just  about  on  the  threshold  and  minor  adjust- 
ments will  give  "the  locals  what  they  need  to  do  the  job. 

Senator  Hruska.  Have  you  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Blakey.  No. 

Senator  Hruska.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Our  final  witness  today  is  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Carey,  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  Washington,  D.C.  Mrs.  Carey. 

STATEMENT  OF  MKS.  SARAH  C.  CAREY,  LAWYERS'  COMMITTEE  FOR 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  UNDER  LAW.  WASHINGTON.  B.C. 

Mrs.  Carey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understood  from  earlier 
conversation  with  some  of  the  staff  members  of  this  committee  that 
you  are  trying  to  end  up  today  by  12  o'clock,  and  since  we  are  already 
over  that  mark,  I  will  try  to  be  very  summary  in  my  treatment  of  my 
comments. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mrs.  Carey,  we  will  have  20  minutes  for  your 
testimony.  We  dislike  to  impose  time  limitations  but  we  are  in  ses- 
sion and  votes  will  be  coming  up  pretty  soon. 

Mrs.  Carey.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
and  you  may  proceed  to  highlight  it  or  read  it  as  far  as  you  wish. 

Mrs.  Carey.  Tliank  you. 

As  this  committee  is  aware,  the  organization  for  which  I  work  has 
over  the  past  3  years  issued  a  number  of  reports  on  the  performance 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and  those  reports 
contain  our  views  on  past  performance.  As  far  as  the  prospective 
actions  with  which  we  are  faced  currently,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
only  a  few  of  the  main  provisions  and  1  am  afraid  in  some  cases  our 
comments  simply  raise  questions  rather  than  giving  any  specific 
solutions. 

In  regard  to  the  planning  process  envisioned  by  S.  1234, 1  think  we 
would  repeat  many  of  the  comments  that  you  have  already  heard  today. 
The  section  as  presently  written  is  very  vague  on  the  composition  of 
the  State  level  entity  that  will  be  responsible  for  the  planning  and  in 
fact,  refers  to  a  process  rather  than  to  an  entity. 

This  would  make  it  possible  for  a  Governor  if  he  so  chose  to  get  rid 
of  current  State  planning  agencies  which  have  gone  through  such 
an  arduous  and  difficult  task  in  defining  their  roles  in  the  past  4  years. 

In  addition,  the  relationship  between  the  State  entity  or  the  State 
process  and  the  local  planning  bodies  or  regional  planning  bodies  is 
not  defined  and,  in  fact,  the  regional  bodies  are  optional  as  has  been 
pointed  out  to  you  earlier. 

I  think  our  observation  of  the  program  over  the  past  several  years 
has  shown  that  a  major  problem  and  frequently  a  waste  of  time,  energy 
and  money  has  been  the  definition  of  the  relationship  between  the 
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State  body  and  the  local  planning  entities,  and  in  many  cases  they 
duplicated  efforts.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints of  regional  bodies  that  have  had  lengthy  reviews  of  proposals, 
gone  to  extensive  procedures  to  try  and  extend  them  and  approve  them, 
and  so  on,  and  then  the  same  process  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  at 
State  level. 

California  had  a  very  difficult  experience  initially  and  has  finally 
worked  out  what  the  previous  witness  indicated  is  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory solution. 

I  think  that  we  would  also  agree  with  the  Ohio  approach  where  the 
State  does  not  dictate  to  the  localities  but  makes  them  meet  certain 
standards  and  then  lets  them  handle  the  money  freely  once  they  have 
conformed  to  those  standards.  That  is  a  highly  appropriate  one,  but 
this  act  leaves  that  whole  program  out  and  so  supports  a  whole  proc- 
ess of  existing  bureaucracies  that  would  further  waste  Federal  funds 
and  add  to  redtape. 

A  second  problem  we  have  with  the  planning  process  as  presently 
contemplated  is  there  is  no  role  for  the  State  legislatures.  This  speaks 
of  revenue  sharing  or  giving  control  to  the  States  but  the  control  is 
given  exclusively  to  the  Governor's  office.  With  the  elimination  of  any 
matching  requirements  there  is  no  appropriations  here  or  other  activ- 
ities which  the  State  legislature  must  engage  in  and  we  are  aw^are  that 
some  of  the  States  are  responding  to  Federal  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals by  adopting  new  procedures  but  that  is  a  very  small  number  and 
we  feel  it  is  very  important  to  have  legislative  input  because  after  all, 
that  presents  a  broad  number  of  elected  officials  who  are  closer  to  grass 
roots  problems  than  the  executive.  So  that  is  a  second  problem  that 
we  raise  in  the  planning  process. 

A  third  one,  one  that  has  existed  throughout  this  program,  is 
the  relationship  of  planning  for  Federal  funds  to  planning  overall 
for  all  State  or  all  loc^al  funds  that  are  spent  on  criminal  justice 
issues  or  problems.  This,  I  do  not  believe  is  addressed  in  this  bill.  I 
do  not  have  an  answer.  ^laybe  the  planners  can  help  you  out  but  so 
often  there  are  Federal  programs  where  complicated  planning  bodies 
are  created  that  control  only  Federal  money  and  very  often  their 
planning  goes  on  in  isolation  from  the  bulk  of  the  funds  which  are 
State  funds  or  local  funds.  And  some  interrelationship  should  proba- 
bly be  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 

I  think  also  that  we  would  feel  that  the  approach  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  taken  in  the  composition  of  the  planning 
bodies  is  one  that  we  would  favor,  that  the  addition  of  a  require- 
ment that  there  be  community  or  public  representatives  as  well, 
people  representatives  as  well  as  elected  officials  and  criminal  justice 
officials  is  an  important  one.  We  do  not  argue — have  any  quarrel  with 
elected  officials  being  the  majority.  I  think  that  is  very  appropriate 
but  it  is  also  very  useful  to  have  community  representatives  included 
on  planning  bodies. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  plan  process  as  set  forth  in  1234,  we 
question  "the  method  in  which  the  plan  is  handled.  We  are  unclear 
what  kind  of  mechanism  it  is  supposed  to  be.  If  it  is  a  control  mecha- 
nism it  would  seem  that  the  plan  should  be  approved  by  LEA  A  or 
approved  by  the  Justice  Department  and  that  performance  should 
be  measured  against  planning  in  a  highly  specific  way.  If  it  is  simply 
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inducement  to  the  States  to  get  themselves  together  and  write  a 
document  that  reflects  some  sort  of  comprehensive  thinking,  then  there 
is  really  no  need  to  file  it  federally  and  I  think  we  would  recommend 
that  the  plan  be  subject  to  close  scrutiny  by  LEA  A  experts  and 
that  the  funding  not  flow  until  the  plan  is  approved  which,  as  I  read 
the  act  at  present,  is  not  required.  As  long  as  the  plan  is  in,  the  money 
goes  automatically  to  the  States. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  section  301  of  the  bill  right  now,  the  bill 
that  enumerates  various  categories  for  which  funding  can  be  ex- 
pended, and  merges  the  former  LEEP  and  corrections  programs,  et 
cetera,  into  the  general  grant.  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  position  of 
the  previous  witness,  that  the  LEEP  funds  should  be  maintained 
separately.  I  think  you  already  have  extensive  Federal  involvement 
in  manpower  planning  through  Department  of  Labor  efforts.  They 
have  a  very  Federal  approach  toward  measuring  labor  market  growth 
and  need  for  training,  et  cetera,  and  I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  in 
regard  to  the  criminal  justice  agencies.  I  think  that  if  the  LEEP 
program  were  administered  as  the  act  provides  or  allows  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  helps  to  pinpoint  growing  areas  of  need  and 
helps  stimulate  the  development  of  regional  centers  of  expertise  in 
accordance  with  the  1970  amendments,  you  would  really  find  that  a 
tremendous  boon  to  State  and  local  agencies.  I  think  Senator  Javits' 
bill  is  an  effort  in  part  to  get  at  that  but  I  do  not  think  his  bill  is  nec- 
essary because  almost  everything  he  proposes  is  already  allowed  in 
the  LEEP  program. 

I  could  also  suggest  that  in  section  303,  which  says  the  States  must 
have  court  and  corrections  programs,  I  think  that  is  very  fine.  It  might 
also  be  appropriate  to  include  juvenile  programs  because  of  the  very 
high  levels  of  juvenile  crime  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  understand  in  section  303  where  the  standards  that  are 
referred  to  for  corrections  and  court  programs  are  to  come  from, 
whether  they  refer  to  the  National  Commission  that  you  mentioned 
earlier  or  whether  they  are  to  be  generated  by  the  National  Institute. 
Whether  they  are  to  come  from  some  other  body  is  unclear,  nor  do  I 
understand  why  standards  are  to  be  applied  to  courts  and  corrections 
but  not  to  police.  I  think  that  section  needs  to  be  clarified  somewhat. 

Section  301  authorizes  State  expenditures  of  the  Federal  funds 
for  technical  assistance  and  law  reform  but  does  not  require  it.  I 
think  at  least  before  the  House  that  a  number  of  local  government 
representatives  pointed  out  how  useful  such  system  would  be  and 
in  many  cases  it  has  been  lacking.  I  think  the  States  should  be  man- 
dated to  provide  that  kind  of  assistance,  particularly  if  the  Federal 
agency  is  to  play  a  lesser  sort  of  role  under  revenue  sharing.  I  think 
the  same  holds  true  for  law  enforcement  to  change  the  criminal  laws 
in  the  State  level.  Senator  Eagleton  tries  to  get  at  it  by  suggesting  the 
States  look  at  decriminalizing  State  laws.  I  do  not  think  you  should 
specify  what  they  should  do  but  they  should  be  required  to  review 
existing  laws. 

In  that  regard  we  refer  to  the  CED  reports  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with.  They  did  a  comprehensive  national  survey. 

Section  306  dealing  with  the  discretionary  grants  funds  simply 
earmarks  the  percentage  of  funds  that  can  be  used  by  the  LEAA  for 
discretionary  purposes.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  incorporate 
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in  there  the  terms  that  LEAA  puts  its  own  guidelines,  that  those  funds 
should  be  used  to  develop  programs  not  covered  by  the  States,  and  to 
provide  a  special  impetus  for  reform  and  experimentation,  and  that 
perhaps  that  could  be  tied  in,  not  necessarily  in  the  legislation,  I 
mean  the  record,  to  institute  research  so  that  the  discretionary  funds 
would  go  into  those  areas  that  the  Institute  has  shown  to  be  promising. 

Another  area  I  would  like  to  comment  brieflly  on  is  the  area  of  civil 
rights  enforcement.  It  has  been  our  position  that  in  initial  years  of 
the  program,  LEAA  was  highly  deficient  in  carrying  out  civil  rights 
responsibilities.  Recently  they  have  taken  highly  commendable  actions 
in  terms  of  regulations  and  other  guidelines  that  they  have  issued  in 
connection  with  grants  and  we  commend  them  for  that.  We  hope  that 
those  guidelines  are  preserved,  of  course,  under  the  new  bill.  We  feel 
tliat  the  bill  allows  Governors  too  big  a  loophole  in  allowing  them — 
there  is  no  time  specified  for  their  handling  of  complaints  occurring 
within  their  jurisdictions  and  we  would  recommend  that  the  standard 
that  now  occurs  in  the  general  revenue-sharing  bill,  section  122  of  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  be  incorporated  into 
this  bill  so  that  the  Governor  must  handle  complaints  within  30  days 
and  if  not,  they  get  handled  at  the  national  level. 

We  also  feel  that  the  Attorney  General  should  be  required  to  issue 
formal  regulations  defining  his  responsibilities  under  section  308,  the 
section  prohibiting  discrimination,  and  that  he  be  required  to  institute 
administrative  proceedings  leading  to  fund  termination  whenever  there 
is  showing  of  noncompliance. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  with  regard  to  the 
National  Institute.  The  National  Institute  as  we  understand  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  LEAA  program  is  always  conceived  of  as  a  gen- 
erator or  new  ideas  and  new  approaches  to  what  are  age-old  problems. 
Until  recently  the  Institute  was  not  sufficiently  integrated  into  the 
overall  operation  of  the  agency  to  affect  its  spending  in  any  way.  That 
lias  in  part  been  corrected.  I  think  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  in  any  renewal  of  the  program  to  the  operations  of  the  Institute 
and  insuring  it,  earmarking  in  authorizations  sufficient  levels  of  fund- 
ing so  it  can  carry  out  that  task.  Again,  if  the  Federal  role  is  reduced 
through  special  revenue  sharing  and  is  eventually  eliminated  alto- 
gether, thought  should  be  given  to  building  up  the  Institute  as  a  per- 
manent national  resource,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  or  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  recommended. 

There  is  one  more  section  in  the — one  additional  section  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  that  I  would  like  to  just  raise  a  point  on.  That  is 
section  508,  dealing  with — authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  avail 
himself  of  the  records  of  State,  municipal,  or  other  local  agencies. 
We  have  pointed  out  previously  problems  in  connection  with  the  crim- 
inal offender  computer  files  stimulated  by  LEAA  grants  to  the  States 
and  now  coordinated  nationally  through  the  FBI.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
the  1970  amendments  had  required  LEAA  to  submit  a  bill  that  would 
insure  privacy  and  guarantee  civil  liberties,  et  cetera,  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  these  files  and  such  a  bill  was  introduced  last  term  by  you 
but  there  is  no  such  legislation  currently  pending. 

If  that  is  correct,  we  urge  that  action  be  taken  in  that  regard,  not 
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necessarily  as  part  of  this  bill  but  that  those  protections  be  in  fact 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  brief  closing  comments  on 
some  of  the  other  bills  that  you  are  considering.  The  House  bill  H.R. 
8125,  we  would  consider  preferable  to  the  current  administration  bill 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  We  like  the  approach  of  making  the  funding 
contingent  upon  LEAA  approval  of  the  State  plan  and  the  tightening 
of  the  plan  process  that  they  have  included  in  that  bill. 

The  bill  preserves  the  State  planning  agencies,  broadens  their  par- 
ticipation. It  extends  the  powei-s  of  the  Institute  and  requires  it  to 
conduct  evaluations  and  set  standards,  and  we  feel  those  are  very 
important  factors,  and  it  reduces  the  match  substantially,  10  percent, 
retains  some  kinds  of  match  which  assures  participation  of  the  State 
legislatures  through  the  appropriation  process. 

My  comments  on  the  other  bills  are  included  in  the  draft  testimony 
I  provided.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  on 
any  of  those. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  Mrs.  Carey,  in  Law  and  Order  III  you  covered  an 
analysis  of  programs  in  five  States,  did  you  not  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Yes,  it  did. 

Senator  Hruska.  "Wliat  States  were  they  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  California,  Pennsylvania,  and 
South  Carolina. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  that  is  one-tenth  of  the  States  in  the  Union, 
is  it  not?  Do  you  consider  that  a  sufficiently  broad  and  typical  and 
representative  base  upon  which  to  base  generalizations  and  conclusions 
such  as  those  which  you  express  in  that  work  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  That  is  what  they  call  a  leading  question  in  the  legal 
profession.  We  had  in  previous  years  done  surveys  that  encompassed 
12  States  and  had  kept  in  touch  w  ith  people  from  those  States  and  we 
did  a  cursory  review  of  a  number  of  other  States  without  actually 
going  in  and  doing  interviews  and  going  into  the  depth  that  we  actu- 
ally did  in  those  five  States.  So  I  think  the  general  conclusions  that 
were  not  limited  to  a  State  situation  were  based  on  a  much  broader 
range  of  facts  than  just  those  States. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  I  just  wondered  whether  a  report  based  on 
particulars  could  be  considered  comprehensive? 

Mrs.  Carey.  We  did  not  call  it  a  comprehensive  analysis.  We 
thought  it  was  comprehensive  with  regard  to  the  Federal  role  because 
we  reviewed  all  of  the  papers  that  we  could  get  from  them  with 
regard  to  the  discretionary  grants,  LEEP,  Institute,  LEEP  programs 
and  other  programs  the  Federal  Government  administers,  and  we  took 
these  States  as  examples  because  there  are  diverse  problems  and  diverse 
approaches  to  the  LEAA  program,  but  we  never  claimed  it  was 
comprehensive. 

Senator  Hruska.  Of  course,  throughout  that  study  there  were 
references  made  to  the  effect  that  LEAA  has  not  asserted  its  leadership 
in  fighting  crime  and  has  not  led  the  way  for  the  States  or  held  the 
States  up  to  strict  performance  standards  ? 

I  have  two  or  three  questions  on  the  approach  which  you  used. 
There  have  been  many  mayors,  many  police  chiefs,  many  judges,  many 
district  attorneys,  and  many  Governors  who  have  publicly  praised 
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the  LEAA  program,  especially  for  its  innovative  assistance  in  tech- 
nical areas,  but  their  comments  are  not  included.  Did  you  know  about 
them? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  I  may  not  know  your  friends  but  the  ones  that 
we  talked  to — a  range  of  police  chiefs,  judges,  local  officials,  et  cetera — 
reflects  these  views,  for  example,  on  several  occasions  we  got  the  state- 
ment that  people  had  never  heard  of  the  work  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute. This  was  until  just  before  the  high  impact  program  and  some 
of  the  other  things  that  the  Institute  has  done  in  the  last  year,  where 
it  achieved  a  grade  of  visibility,  but  up  until  that  time  over  and  over 
again  local  officials  would  say,  we  do  not  know  what  their  research — 
what  happens  to  their  research.  It  does  not  help  us  at  all. 

We  had  talked  to  many  local  officials  who  felt  they  were  having 
a  terrible  runaround  with  the  fiscal  situation  which  you  have  already 
considered  today,  the  problem  of  being  given  assurances  of  a  big 
grant  and  then  not  getting  it,  and  the  redtape,  taking  forever,  that 
sort  of  thing.  And  we  also  had  statements  from  people  who  said  that 
they  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  in  other  cities,  that  Dayton 
may  be  trying  to  face  the  same  problem  that  Brunswick,  N.J.,  or 
Salem,  Mass.,  or  somebody  else  was,  and  even  though  they  were  both 
doing  it  all  or  three  doing  it  with  LEAA  funds,  each  one  was  starting 
over  again  and  inventing  the  wheel.  They  were  not  aware  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  other  localities  and  the  problems  they  had  run 
into  and  had  solved  already  and  there  is  great  duplication  in  that 
regard. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  am  sure  there  would  be  some  discontent  and 
criticism.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  there  have  been  enough  favorable 
comments  to  justify  some  reference  to  them. 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  if  you  want  me  to  underline  them — we  have 
examples,  particularly  in  State  programs  that  have  been  affected 
and  where  the  local  officials  are  pleased  with  it,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Hruska.  With  reference  to  the  lack  of  leadership  in  fighting 
crime,  would  it  not  be  just  a  little  bit  presumptuous  for  a  program 
which  contributed  in  1972  4.46  percent  of  the  expenditures  of  State 
and  local  government  criminal  justice  efforts  to  say  you  must  do  this, 
you  must  do  that,  you  have  to  do  something  else?  After  all,  out  of 
a  total  of  over  $10  billion,  the  block  grants  constituted  less  than  4i/^ 
percent  of  the  total  costs. 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  would  agree  with  you  100  percent  but  the  question 
is  not  whether  the  Federal  Government  dictates  to  the  States  and 
localities  and  says  you  must  have  six  members  on  your  jury,  to  take 
the  example  you  gave  earlier,  but  when  they  try  to  use  the  limited 
funds  that  they  have  to  stimulate  structural  changes  or  other  kinds 
of  changes  in  the  operations  of  the  agencies  that  are  eventually  getting 
the  money — I  think  South  Carolina,  or  example,  provides  a  really  good 
example  of  where  LEAA  money  has  aggravated  certain  kinds  of 
problems.  They  have  a  multiplicity  of  magistrates  and  sheriffs  and 
police  and  jail  officials  and  all  overlapping  each  other  in  little  tiny 
jurisdictions  with  practically  no  resources  to  support  them  locally, 
and  the  State  agency  and  the  regional  office  have  not  given  direction 
to  that  State  or  in  any  way  pushed  them  towards  consolidation  of 
these  units,  for  example.  So  that  the  Federal  money  is  going  out  to 
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keep  alive  some  of  these  really  obsolete  smaller  entities  which  just 
should  not  be  around. 

The  other  kind  of  thing — that  is  a  structural  thing,  you  know, 
if  you  are  going  to  let  your  limited  small  Federal  money  go  to  per- 
petuating, proliferating,  duplicating  systems,  but  of  substantive 
things,  not  that  LEAA  has  to  go  into  Dayton  and  tell  Chief  Eichel- 
berger  that  his  men  have  to  have  green  uniforms  instead  of  blue, 
not  that  kind  of  specificity,  but  that  they  can  when  he  is  trying  to 
get  a  family  crisis  intervention  team  organized  or  a  patrol  or  trying 
to  get  community  people  in  through  new  career  ladders  in  the  police 
force,  that  they  not  let  him  flounder  around  in  isolation  but  put  him 
in  touch  with  other  people  who  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  showing 
ways  he  might  change,  how  he  might  handle  the  Patrolmen's  Benefit 
Association. 

I  think  the  local  people  are  looking  for  assistance  in  lots  of  cases. 
They  do  not  think  they  are  getting  it  shoved  down  their  throats. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  in  your  statement  you  indicate  that  "Section 
303  fails  to  state  how  national  and  State  standards  for  court  and  cor- 
rections programs  will  be  established  and  for  some  reason  no  stand- 
ards are  indicated  for  police  programs." 

Wliat  business  is  it  of  the  Federal  Government  to  say  that  a  local 
policeman  must  be  6  feet  tall  or  wear  a  blue  coat  ?  What  kind  of  stand- 
ards would  you  suggest  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  the  Federal  Government  has  done  that  in  other 
areas.  To  participate  in  the  medicare  program,  for  example,  a 
hospital 

Senator  Hruska.  They  do,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Carey,  [continuing]  has  to  be- 


Senator  Hruska.  And  they  are  in  trouble,  too,  deep  trouble.  They 
have  particularized  and  they  are  in  a  grave  struggle.  That  is  what  we 
are  stiiiggling  with  now,  are  we  not  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  very  basic  question.  If  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  one  kind  of  program  like  medicare  or  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, certainly  in  the  Office  of  Education  program  grants  are  ac- 
credited by  educational  associations  and  maybe  it  is  more  appropriate 
to  wipe  out  all  those  kinds  of  standards  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  proper  if  appropriated  for  all  types  of  agencies. 

Senator  Hruska.  Of  course,  the  analogy  to  medicare  would  not  hold 
up  here  since,  in  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Government  is  administer- 
ing that  program. 

Secondly,  that  program  goes  into  the  billions.  It  generates  most  of 
the  money"^  It  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  LEAA  or  any  of  its  advocates 
to  create  a  program  of  police,  of  courts  and  corrections.  That  is  the 
State's  business,  is  it  not  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  in  medicare  they  give  out  the  money  to  the  hospi- 
tals and  doctors  but  they  do  not  run  the  doctors  or  the  hospitals. 
Certainly 

Senator  Hruska.  But  they  govern  them  pretty  closely.  They  even 
prescribe  the  type  of  bookkeeping  that  the  hospitals  must  keep.  Did 
you  know  that? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Yes,  I  did.  My  husband  is  a  doctor. 

Senator  Hruska.  They  control  them  pretty  tightly  but  it  is  their 
system. 
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Well,  regardless  of  that,  what  business  we  have  in  prescribing  stand- 
ards for  the  courts  and  corrections  programs  or  police  programs  ?  We 
can  suggest,  we  can  counsel,  we  can  perhaps  furnish  examples  and 
experiments  and  pilot  projects.  We  can  do  that.  But  what  business  do 
we  have  as  a  national  government  telling  the  States  what  they  must 
do?  You  see,  we  are  a  Kepublic  of  federated  States,  and  virtually  the 
sole  responsibility  for  law  enforcement  as  we  know  it  belongs  to  the 
States  and  to  the  municipalities.  Until  the  LEAA  came  along,  most 
of  the  States  did  not  have  planning  agencies.  They  had  no  crime  com- 
missions. They  had  no  overall  view  of  the  problem.  Everyone  has  that 
now.  Everyone.  We  are  making  some  progress. 

Mrs.  Carey.  How  many  of  those  do  you  think  would  last  if  the  Fed- 
eral money  was  taken  away  ? 

Senator  Hruska.  How  many  will  last  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  How  many  of  the  planning  entities. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mrs.  Carey.  You  know,  I  think  it  is  a  basic  problem  with  this  pro- 
gram of  how  many  of  the  kinds  of  changes,  including  the  very  fine 
planning  operations  that  have  been  created  in  some  States,  would  con- 
tinue absent  Federal  money.  I  mean,  you  know,  the  Governors  or  the 
mayors  and  city  managers,  et  cetera,  are  always  willing  to  accept  what 
the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  hand  out,  but  I  think  a  major  dis- 
appointment in  this  program  is  that  it  has  not  generated  additional 
State  and  local  commitments  beyond  going  along  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  program. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  what  can  we  do  about  that  as  a  national 
government?  Just  what  would  our  role  be?  What  would  you  suggest 
we  do  ?  Pass  another  law  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  No.  I  am  not  sure  you  all  have  the  power  to  do  that, 
to  generate  a  local  commitment.  There  is  no  way  you  could  do  it. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  there  exists  that  concept,  you  know.  As  I 
suggested  to  the  preceding  witness,  very  great  care  was  taken  in  the 
structure  of  LEAA  to  assure  that  there  would  be  no  intimation  of  Fed- 
eral dominance  or  Federal  control  of  the  law  enforcement  forces  of  the 
States.  I  wonder  how  far  some  of  the  suggestions  in  your  paper  and  in 
your  study  would  go  to  deteriorate  that  concept. 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  we  obviously  have  very  different  positions  but  I 
do  not  think  that  providing  certain  kinds  of  leadership  over  setting 
goals  necessarily  results  in  control  of  the  granting  institution.  The 
entire  experience  in  other  Federal  programs  suggests  that  it  does  not. 
Certainly,  the  title  I  program  administered  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion does  not  control  local  school  districts  even  though  grants  may  go 
into  the  billions  of  dollars  in  major  or  inner  city  schools  and  even  the 
100  percent  federally  funded  employment  service  system  which  gets 
no  State  funds  and  has  a  local  State  entity  created  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  receiving  Federal  funds,  is  not  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  you  are  kind  of  creating  a  shibboleth. 

Senator  Hruska.  In  another  part  of  your  statement  you  refer  to 
an  overemphasis  on  police  hardware.  Do  you  make  a  point  of  that 
in  your  study  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Yes,  we  do. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  do.  How  much  of  the  funds  that  have  been 
distributed  to  the  States  have  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  hard- 
ware, do  you  know  ? 
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Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  it  varies  from  State-to- State  and,  of  course,  the 
percentage  of  funds  going  to  police  in  the  first  place,  varies.  In  the 
five  States  that  we  looked  at,  the  percentage  going  to  police  range  be- 
tween 40  and  somewhere  in  the  sixties,  I  believe,  for  the  period  in 
question.  Some  States  such  as  Ohio,  had  deliberate  policies  to  reduce 
the  level  of  police  spending  and  cities  such  as  New  York,  where  Henry 
Ruth  is  head  of  the  mayor's  planning  operation 

Senator  Hruska.  Did  you  say  40  percent 

Mrs.  Carey.  Of  the  State  funds. 

Senator  Hruska.  In  California  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  States  but  they  range  be- 
tween 40  and  60  of  the  total  action  funds  going  to  police.  Now,  in  that 
category  the  majority  of  the  funds  in  many  cases  went  for  hardware 
or  equipment-type  purchases. 

Senator  Hruska.  On  what  do  you  base  those  figures  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Yes,  a  detailed  breakdown. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  then,  we  must  have  been  misinformed  be- 
cause yesterday  we  had  testimony  that  in  1972  that  hardware  as  a 
percentage  of  part  C  was  10  percent.  Now,  that  is  a  long  way  from 
half  of  60  percent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  That  is  a  long  way  but  it  is  measuring  apples  and 
oranges.  We  said  hardware  as  a  percent  of  police  expenditures,  not 
hardware  as  a 

Senator  Hruska.  Hardware. 

Mrs.  Carey.  If  you  would  like,  we  can  break  them  out  on  the  States 
we  looked  at  and  give  you — those  figures  ran  through  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  1973, 1  guess. 

Senator  Hruska.  To  the  end  of  what  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  From  the  begimiing  of  the  program  in  1969  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  1972,  beginning  of  1973. 

Senator  Hruska.  There  was  a  great  expenditure  initially — in  1969, 
28  percent.  And  why  not  ?  They  needed  it. 

In  1970  it  was  22.7  percent.  In  1971,  14.6  percent.  And  in  1972,  10.6 
percent. 

In  the  beginning  they  had  to  get  a  lot  of  new  things.  They  had  to  do 
that.  But  currently — last  year  it  was  10.6  percent.  Is  10.6  percent  an 
inordinate  amount,  in  your  view  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  if  you  have  LEAA  figures  I  would  like  to  see 
where  they  got  them  from  and  how  they  broke  them  down. 

Senator  Hruska.  It  comes  from  a  report  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators.  Frequently, 
we  find  because  of  the  heavy  expenditures  for  hardware  in  the  early 
years  that  the  fixation — to  much  hardware — has  just  become  a  house- 
hold idea. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  review  that  a  little  bit  and  inform 
yourself  a  little  bit  more  on  it. 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  seeing  those  figures.  I 
know  that  certainly  would  not  hold  true  for  the  discretionary  grants 
or  certain  groupings  of  the  Institute  grants,  the  Federal  funds,  and 
in  the  States  we  looked  at,  I  would  be  glad  to  crank  out  the  figures 
again  on  the  hardware  expenses  within  the  police  category  to  see  if  it 
conforms  with  that. 
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Mr,  Blakey.  Why  do  you  limit  it  to  the  police  category  ?  Are  we  not 
looking  at  comprehensive  planning  and.  hardware  as  it  is  allocated 
across  the  criminal  justice  system  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  thought  his  question 

Mr.  Blakey.  If  you  object  to  too  much  hardware,  why  do  you  ob- 
ject to  too  much  hardware  in  limited  categories?  Do  we  not  have  to 
look  at  the  whole  police  courts  and  corrections  picture? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Blakey.  And  is  not  the  proper  figure  the  total  percentage  of 
part  C  funds  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  the  parts  of  computers,  major  hardware  expend- 
itures, clearly  is  in  the  police  area  and  the  courts  obviously  have  an 
entirely  different  level  of  use  and  needs  and  a  corrections  apart  from 
the  initial  construction  cost. 

Mr.  Blakey.  Maybe  the  police  have  greater  need  for  hardware. 
They  do  ride  in  cars.  They  do  use  radios.  And  so  maybe  they  have  a 
greater  need  for  hardware.  But  you  still  have  t^  look  at  hardware  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  part  C  funding.  What  I  am  saying  is  anytime 
you  pick  the  categoiy  selectively  you  can  get  a  high  percentage,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  Senator's  point,  and  I  am  certainly  not  any  better 
able  to  make  it  than  he  is,  but  what  he  is  saying  is  that  you  have  to 
look  at  comprehensive  planning  and  perhaps  a  selection  of  only  police 
hardware  distoits  the  central  notion  behind  the  statute's  requirement 
for  comprehensive  planning. 

Senator  Hruska.  Have  you  any  further  questions,  Dr.  Blakey  ? 

Mr.  Blakey.  No. 

Senator  Hruska.  Have  you  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Lazarus.  No,  thank  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  We  thank  you  for  coming.  Your  whole  statement 
will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  addition  to  your  comments. 

[Mrs.  Carey's  statement  follows :] 

Statement  of  Sakah  C.  Carey,  Assistant  Director,  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law 

My  name  is  Sarah  C.  Carey.  I  am  Assistant  Director  of  the  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  in  Washington,  D.C.  Dnring  the  past  three 
years,  I  have  worked  extensively  in  problems  relating  to  the  operations  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  and  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  three  reports  analyzing  the  performance  of  the  agency.  I  have 
brought  along  copies  of  the  latest  of  these  reports  "Law  &  Disorder  III,"  for  your 
information  and  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  record. 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the  Chairman's  request  to  appear  before  you  today 
and  give  my  views  on  S.  1234,  S.  1497  and  related  bills.  I  should  add  that  the 
views  I  am  about  to  give  are  my  own,  and  are  based  on  the  work  of  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  staff  that  put  together  "Law  &  Disorder  III." 

The  Congress  is  faced  today  with  the  basic  question  of  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue providing  substantial  federal  funds  to  assist  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  performance  of  their  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  responsibilities.  If 
that  question  is  resolved  affirmatively,  the  Congress  must  then  define  the  nature 
of  the  federal  role :  will  it  be  a  simple  effort  to  provide  fiscal  relief  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  proposed,  or  will  it  include  an  effort  to  stimulate  reforms  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  as  the  President's  Crime  Commission  and  Title  I 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  originally  contemplated. 

The  three  reports  that  I  have  assisted  in  preparing  on  the  performance  of 
the  LEAA  and  the  states  under  Title  I,  suggests  that  administratively  the  Justice 
Department  has  already  made  the  decision  for  the  Congress.  They  have  in  effect 
administered  the  program  as  a  no-strings-attached  revenue  sharing  program. 
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and  are  now,  somewhat  belatedly,  asking  the  Congress  to  conform  the  enabling 
legislation  to  their  administrative  preference. 

Specifically  in  the  four  years  since  its  creation,  LEAA  has  imposed  few  stand- 
ards, guidelines  or  restraints  on  the  states  to  govern  the  expenditure  of  their 
block  grant  funds  and  has  been  loath  to  assist  them  in  evolving  viable  planning 
mechanisms  at  state  and  local  levels.  The  agency  has  similarly  failed  to  admin- 
ister the  funds  that  it  controls  for  research  (The  National  Institute),  for  dis- 
cretionary programs,  and  for  manpower  training  in  a  manner  that  shows  the 
way  to  the  states  in  designing  new  approaches  to  old  problems.  The  federal 
agency,  as  the  GAO  has  pointed  out,  has  generally  refused  to  conduct  evaluations 
and  has  not  required  the  states  to  assume  that  obligation,^  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  determine  what  has  worked.  And  as  you  have  recently  heard  from 
the  nation's  mayors,  LEAA  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  technical 
assistance — including  clearinghouse  services "  on  innovative  programs  developed 
by  its  own  grantees— to  state  and  local  governments,  despite  their  repeated 
requests  for  assistance.* 

Finally,  the  agency  has  ignored  the  key  took  provided  by  the  Congress  foe 
guiding  state  programming  by  failing  to  exercise  rigorous  review  of  the  annual 
state  plans  or  to  determine,  once  the  plans  are  approved  and  the  funds  dis- 
tributed, whether  the  state  performance  conforms  with  the  terms  of  the  approved 
plan.  In  short,  apart  from  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  LEAA  has 
given  the  states  and  cities  few  of  the  tools  really  needed  to  fight  crime.  Despite 
the  Congressional  blueprint  of  a  strong  federal  leadership  role  supplementing 
state  and  local  initiatives  the  administrators  of  the  program  have  chosen  not  to 
exercise  that  leadership  and  have  instead  simply  "thrown  money  at  the  problem." 
Consequently  there  has  been  little  overall  increase  in  knowledge  or  expertise 
concerning  what  causes  crime  and  how  to  prevent  it.* 

Besides  the  lack  of  federal  leadership,  the  original  design  of  the  Title  I  pro- 
gram has  been  violated  in  another  equally  important  way  :  the  Act  contemplated 
that  the  federal  funds  would  be  used  as  demonstration  or  stimulation  grants  to 
pay  for  reform  efforts  not  otherwise  covered  in  state  or  local  budgets.  Once 
such  projects  were  proven  succesful,  it  was  intended  that  the  state  governments 
would  assume  their  costs.^  As  "Law  and  Disorder  III"  demonstrates,  the  states 
have  generally  been  unwilling  to  take  over  succesful  projects  even  after  several 
years  of  LEAA  funding.  The  federal  program  has  for  the  most  part  not  ser\'ed 
to  stimulate  increased  state  investments  in  this  area  of  vital  concern.  In  this 
respect  also,  the  special  revenue  sharing  bill  simply  acknowledges  an  already 
firmly  established  pattern. 

"Law  and  Disorder  III"  provides  a  complete  statement  of  our  findings  on  the 
LEAA  program.  Instead  of  repeating  those  findings,  the  remainder  of  my  com- 
ments are  addressed  to  the  proposed  amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  presently  pending  before  this  Committee. 

A.  The  State  Planning  Process.  S.  1234  places  the  planning  process  in  the 
oflice  of  the  governor,  eliminating  the  present  requirements  for  a  special  state 
planning  agency.  The  participants  in  the  state  process  are  not  defined.  The  state 
is  required  to  submit  an  initial  plan  showing  how  it  intends  to  accomplish  the 
goals  of  the  act ;  thereafter  it  must  submit  a  plan  every  three  years  with  annual 
updates.  Funding  is  not  contingent  upon  approval  of  the  plan,  although  the 
Attorney  General  is  required  to  file  "comments"  on  the  Plan.  Certain  provisions 
are  made  to  insure  that  the  meetings  of  planning  organizations  where  final  action 


1  The  GAO  report  stated  :  "LEAA  has  done  little  toward  making  its  own  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  or  projects  funded  with  blocl£  grants.  Also,  LEAA  has  not 
provided  the  state  planning  agencies  with  the  assistance  necessary  to  perform  such  evalu- 
ations in  the  respective  states." 

2  A  clearinghouse  function  was  just  announced  by  LEAA  in  its  February-March  1973 
Newsletter,  four  years  after  the  inception  of  the  program. 

3  For  further  documentation  of  the  lack  of  LEAA  guidelines  and  technical  assistance  see 
"Tlie  Cities  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  :  A  Review  of  the  Need  for  Federal  Assistance 
to  the  Cities,"  issued  by  the  National  League  of  Cities — U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
March  23,  1973. 

*  LEAA  and  Justice  Department  officials  have  attempted  to  correlate  reductions  in  the 
crime  rate  and  the  distribution  of  LEAA  funds.  In  fact,  they  are  unable  to  isolate  the 
factors  that  have  contributed  to  or  caused  crime  reductions  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  minor  increases  in  local  criminal  justice  budgets  resulting 
from  LEAA  grants  have  been  a  significant  contributing  factor. 

542  USCA  §  3733(S)  requires  a  demonstration  in  the  state  plan  of  a  willingness  "to 
assume  the  costs  of  improvements  .  .  .  after  a  reasonable  period  of  federal  assistance." 
The  statute,  as  presently  worded  also  includes  a  non-supplant  provision.  Both  of  those 
sections  are  eliminated  in  the  Attorney  General's  bill. 
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is  taken  will  be  open  and  that  state  and  local  plans  and  records  will  be  available 
to  the  public.  If  sub-state  planning  bodies  are  created,  local  government  oflScials 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  members ;  and  in  developing  its  plan,  the  state  must 
consult  with  "elected  representatives  of  units  of  general  local  government,  repre- 
sentatives of  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  public  agencies  maintaining  pro- 
grams to  reduce  and  control  crime  and  delinquency." 

These  proposals  fail  to  correct — and  in  some  instances  exacerbate — the  lack  of 
public  accountability  inherent  in  the  present  planning  process.  Planning  and 
policy  decisions  under  the  LEAA  program  are  exclusively  the  province  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government.  There  is  virtually  no  legislative  review  of  state 
planning  agency  budget  decisions,  funding  allocations  or  policies.  The  new  pro- 
posals, providing  100%  federal  funding  and  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
state  governments  absorb  the  costs  of  proven  programs,  will  increase  the  In- 
dependence, of  the  anti-crime  program.  This  means  that  fund  allocations  that 
basically  alter  the  structure  and  administration  of  local  criminal  justice  agencies 
will  be  made  without  legislative  review  of  any  kind.  There  is  ample  experience 
under  other  100%  federally  funded  programs,  such  as  the  U.S.  state  employ- 
ment service  system,  that  where  the  program  is  isolated  in  the  Governor's  oflSce 
and  the  legislature  takes  no  part  in  it,  performance  levels  are  poor.  Approval  and 
review  by  the  Governors  is  not  enough  to  insure  sound  programs  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  priorities  of  the  state.® 

The  lack  of  legislative  review  is  hardly  compensated  for  by  the  new  provisions 
concerning  publication  of  plans  and  open  meetings.  The  latter  are  a  welcome 
change  in  a  program  that  has  often  been  characterized  by  closed  door  decision- 
making, but  unless  they  are  spelled  out  more  specifically  to  give  the  public  the 
right,  through  defined  procedures,  to  challenge  programs  that  do  not  conform 
with  state  or  federal  regulations  and  standards,  the  right  to  be  informed  will 
be  an  empty  one. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to:  (a)  requiring  formal  approval  by  the  state 
legislature  of  the  basic  state  plan  and  its  yearly  update,  as  well  as  of  state 
standards  developed  to  guide  the  administration  of  the  program.  The  legislative 
approval  could  be  accomplished  by  filing  the  plan  or  standards  with  the  legis- 
lature for  a  period  of  60  days,  with  full  implementation  if  no  comments  are 
forthcoming;  and  (b)  mandating  public  hearings  on  all  major  changes  in  the 
state  plan  or  policies,  with  advance  notice  published  in  newspapers  of  general 
circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  any  compulsion  on  the  governor  to  report  or  answer 
to  the  legislature,  the  Attorney  General's  proposal  fails  to  insure  an  adequate 
decision-making  role  on  the  part  of  local  governments.  As  presently  drafted,  the 
bill  requires  the  state  to  "take  into  account"  the  needs  of  local  governments,  to 
"encourage  local  initiative,"  and  to  give  local  government  oflicials  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  state  plans,  but  it  does  not  insure 
the  local  governments  policy-making  powers  of  their  own.  The  history  of  the 
program  to  date  suggests  that  imless  the  relationship  of  the  two  levels  of  gov- 
ernment is  spelled  out  in  detail,  much  time,  energy,  and  duplication  of  effort 
will  be  wasted  in  fighting  inter-jurisdictional  battles  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
cities  (or  counties)  will  lose  the  right  to  control  their  own  destinies.  The  experi- 
ence in  the  state  of  Ohio  under  the  metropolitan  "regional  planning  units"  sug- 
gests that  an  effective  way  of  addressing  this  problem  is  to  require  minimum  state 
standards  for  both  planning  and  programming  and  to  give  those  metropolitian 
areas  that  conform  with  the  standards  full  control  of  earmarked  shares  of  the 
funds. 

Thirdly,  the  Attorney-General's  proposals  fail  to  require  suflScient  breadth  of 
representation  in  the  planning  process.  Although  local  elected  officials  must  sit  on 
local  planning  bodies  and  must  be  consulted — along  with  representatives  of 
agencies  dealing  with  crime  related  problems — in  the  development  of  the  state 
plan,  there  is  nothing  to  insure  that  the  planning  process  will  not  be  dominated 
by  the  criminal  justice  professionals.  Long  term  planning  and  control  of  funds 
for  anti-crime  agencies  should  no  more  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the  offi- 
cials of  these  agencies  than  should  comparable  decisions  in  regard  to  the 
public  schools  be  relegated  to  teachers.  Yet,  to  date  the  range  of  interests  and 


*  Chapter  IV  of  "Law  and  Disorder  III"  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  California, 
in  the  five  states  surveyed  there  has  been  virtually  no  legislative  involvement  in  determining 
how  to  spend  LEAA  funds.  Besides  precluding  review  of  unilateral  executive  decisions,  this 
has  resulted  in  minimal  effort  to  reform  state  criminal  codes  and  other  laws  governing  the 
criminal  justice  system — essential  elements  of  any  serious  anti-crime  program. 
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population  groups  represented  on  LEAA  planning  bodies  has  been  extremely 
narrow  Again,  the  regulations  developed  for  Ohio's  regional  planning  units 
provide  a  model  that  insures  participation  in  the  planning  and  programming 
process  by  those  most  affected  by  the  institutions  that  comprise  the  criminal 
justice  system.'  This  model  should  be  considered  a  prerequisite  to  state  funding. 

Finally,  I  question  the  utility  or  purpose  of  submitting  state  plans  to  the  federal 
government  without  any  requirement  of  approval  or  any  relationship  to  funding 
decisions.  As  the  "Law  &  Disorder"  series  have  demonstrated,  to  date  the  state 
plans  have  not  been  very  enlightening  documents  and  conformance  with  their 
provisions  has  not  been  enforced.  It  is  our  position  that  once  the  federal  govern- 
ment undertakes  a  major  grant  program,  it  has  a  responsibility  to  insure  proper 
expenditure  of  funds  in  conformance  with  program  goals.  We  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  initial  funding  be  contingent  on  LEAA  approval  of  state  plans 
and  continued  funding  be  dependent  on  performance  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  plan.  Failure  to  submit  a  proper  plan  or  to  distribute  funds  according 
to  the  plan  should  result  in  the  termination  of  funding  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
recovery  of  funds.  ( If  delay  at  the  federal  level  is  a  problem,  that  can  be  handled 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  Senator  Tunney  or  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— ^^by  imposing  a  clearance  deadline)  .* 

B.  Expenditures  Under  Revenue  Sharing.  Sec.  301  of  the  proposed  legislation 
lists  the  kinds  of  programs  for  which  special  revenue  sharing  funds  can  be 
expended.  The  programs  are  essentially  those  authorized  under  the  present 
Act,  but  the  separate  categories  for  corrections,  education  and  training  have 
been  merged  into  general  action  grants.  The  present  matching  grant  provisions 
are  eliminated  and  no  preference  is  retained  for  organized  crime  or  riot  control 
programs,  although  each  receives  special  mention. 

Project  categories  are  not  weighted,  but  Sec.  303  provides  that  the  state 
plan  must  "thoroughly  address  improved  court  programs  and  practices:  and 
must  include  a  "long-range  all-inclusive  program"  for  the  improvement  of  cor- 
rection practices.  The  section  adds  that  "Such  programs  must  adequately  reflect 
national  and  state  standards  for  all  functions  of  the  correctional  and  court 
systems." 

Insistence  on  court  and  corrections  programs  will  prevent  any  state  from 
totally  ignoring  these  important  areas  of  reform  but  it  would  not  avoid  the 
overemphasis  on  police  hardware  and  management  programs  and  the  underem- 
phasis  on  juvenile  problems,  that  has  characterized  some  state  expenditures. 
To  prevent  such  overemphasis  the  definition  of  the  requirements  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  should  be  made  more  specific  to  ensure  attention  to  courts,  juvenile 
delinquency,  white  collar  crime  and  other  priority  areas.  Those  priorities  could 
be  shifted  periodically  by  the  Congress  as  program  needs  change. 

Section  303  fails  to  state  how  national  and  state  standards  for  court  and  cor- 
rections programs  will  be  established  or  how  they  will  work.  Presumably  federal 
standards  would  apply  to  the  federal  prisons  (and  courts),  while  state  standards 
would  apply  to  agencies  controlled  by  the  state.  For  some  reason  no  standards 
are  indicated  for  policy  programs.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  federal  insist- 
ence on  conformance  with  standards  is  proposed  at  the  same  time  that  the  bill 
requests  a  reduced  overall  federal  role  in  regard  to  the  program.  If  it  is  decided 
that  such  standards  are  appropriate  (and  some  of  the  recently  completed  work 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Standards  and  Goals  has  provided  an  excellent 
example  in  certain  areas),  the  Congress  should  insist  on  their  development 
and  application  to  all  LEAA  funded  programs  including  the  police,  and  should 
make  certain  that  the  Justice  Department's  decisions  about  appropriate  stand- 
ards are  subject  to  broad  public  review.*  As  I  have  indicated  above,  state  stand- 
ards, subject  to  state  legislative  review  are  also  highly  desirable. 

Sec.  301  authorizes  but  does  not  require  state  expenditures  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  law  reform.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  No  state  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  program  without  a  commitment  to  these  two  areas.  Most 
states  have  failed  to  assume  the  technical  assistance  role  mandated  by  the 
present  law ;  this  has  resulted  in  wasted  funds  in  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities 
that  lack   the  expertise   to  develop  effective  programming.    Similarly,   as  the 

■7  The  regulations  issued  by  Ohio  provide  specifically  that  supervisory  boards  "should 
Include  representatives  from  such  groups  of  interests  as  legal  services  agencies,  civil 
rights  groups,  welfare  rights  organizations,  religious  agencies  and  poverty  groups." 

8  Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  local  community  action  agencies 
are  designated  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  Selection  process  is  essentially 
a  local  one,  with  the  Director  of  OEO  responsible  for  "recognizing"  the  local  designation 
and  intervening  only  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  no  action  or  where  the  action 
taken  is  in  violation  of  general  federal  standards. 
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thoughtful  report  issued  by  CED  points  out,  without  changes  in  state  criminal 
codes  and  the  state  laws  defining  the  roles  of  the  agencies  that  comprise  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  much  of  the  LEAA  programming  is  ineffectual. 

Sec.  301  contains  a  blanket  authorization  for  equipment  purchases,  with  little 
emphasis  on  improving  basic  law  enforcement  techniques.  As  Chapter  3  of  "Law 
&  Disorder  III"  points  out,  much  of  the  new  technology  purchased  by  LEAA 
funds  to  date  is  ill-suited  to  law  enforcement  needs.  Further,  some  of  it,  particu- 
larly the  Vietnam  developed  surveillance  equipment,  threatens  an  invasion 
of  basic  individual  liberties.  Federal  funds  should  not  be  expended  for  such 
technology  absent  a  clear  showing  that  it  is  both  effective  and  necessary. 

Sec.  301  absorbs  the  education  and  training  programs  for  criminal  justice 
officials  previously  administered  by  LEAA,  thereby  removing  federal  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.*  Since  LEAA's  record  in  regard  to  this  program  is  so  deficient, 
as  a  practical  matter  the  proposed  arrangement  would  effect  little  change. 
However,  the  Congress  should  seriously  question  the  appropriateness  of  assign- 
ing control  of  manpower  programs  in  the  growing  law  enforcement  field  to 
state  agencies,  when  the  Department  of  Labor  continues  to  retain  a  major  na- 
tional leadership  role  in  other  manpower  policy  areas.  Further,  the  present 
legislative  emphasis  on  developing  institutional  training  and  research  capabilities 
in  the  criminal  justice  field — as  opposed  to  the  broad  dispersal  of  tuition  funds — 
should  not  be  abandoned  lightly. 

Sec.  306  reserves  15%  of  the  funds  for  discretionary  grants  to  be  allocated  to 
governmental  and  non-profit  agencies  "according  to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  that  the  Attorney  General  determines  consistent  with  the  title." 
To  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  funds  on  programs  that  duplicate  state  pro- 
gramming or  that  conflict  with  findings  of  the  National  Institute,  the  legislation 
should  specify  that  the  funds  must  be  used  to  emphasize  national  priorities,  to 
develop  programs  not  covered  by  the  states  and  to  provide  a  special  impetus  for 
reform  and  experimentation,  particularly  along  those  lines  that  Institute  research 
has  indicated  to  be  promising.  Further,  the  Attorney  General  should  be  required 
to  publish  annual  advance  guidelines  in  the  Federal  Register  for  the  distribution 
of  the  discretionary  grants. 

C.  Civil  Rights  Enforcement.  "Law  and  Disorder  III"  states: 
"Few  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  LEAA  are  more  important  than  its 
obligation  to  make  certain  that  the  funds  it  distributes  reduce  the  racial  and 
class  discrimination  that  pervades  the  nation's  criminal  justice  system.  Yet 
LEAA  has  defined  both  the  problem  and  its  authority  to  deal  with  the  problem 
in  narrow  terms.  It  has  Chosen  ...  to  ignore  the  important  systematic  problems 
that  are  being  reinforced  by  the  LEAA  grant  programs." 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  program,  LEAA  totally  ignored  its  civil  rights 
responsibilities.  Recently  it  has  been  persuaded  to  adopt  regulations  to  prevent 
employment  discrimination  on  the  part  of  its  grantees  and  to  require  them  to 
develop  affirmative  action  programs."  It  has  also  under  consideration  a  regulation 
to  insure  equal  representation  on  state  and  local  planning  bodies.  The  agency  has 
generally  refused  to  address  itself  to  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  law 
enforcement  services  or  in  the  processing  of  minorities  through  the  criminal 
justice  system.  As  far  as  enforcement  practices  are  concerned,  LEAA  has  been 
unwilling  to  invoke  the  administrative  sanctions  and  fund  cut-off  powers  which 
it  possesses  and.  despite  its  preference  for  court  resolution  of  discrimination 
challenges,  has  a  limited  record  in  terms  of  the  initiation  of  (or  intervention  in) 
court  proceedings. 

As  a  result  of  LEAA's  under-emphasis  of  civil  rights  problems  the  agency  has 
distributed  large  grants  for  criminal  offender  computer  files  without  insisting  on 
the  deletion  of  arrest  records  that  do  not  lead  to  conviction  or  even  formal 
charges,  despite  the  demonstrated  over-representation  of  minorities  in  this 
category ;  ignored  the  Black  colleges  in  distributing  grants  and  loans  under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program:  failed  to  direct  Institute  research  to 
problems  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice; 
and,  most  importantly,  ignoretl  the  views  or  priorities  of  minorities  residing  in 


9  Senator  Hartke  in  S.  1023  has  proposed  a  national  program  for  accredltlns  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  then  providing  federal  funds  to  those  agencies  that  have  received 
accreditation.  Although  the  precise  format  proposed  in  his  bill  ma.v  not  be  the  most 
appropriate.  Congress  should  give  serious  attention  to  this  propo.sal.  Models  already  exist  In 
regard  to  federal  aid  to  education,  eligibility  for  federal  health  insurance  (Medicare),  and 
other  areas  for  conditioning  program  participation  upon  formal  accreditation,  buch  an 
approach  could  contribute  significantly  to  upgrading  police  operations. 

10  28  CFR  42.301,  et.  seq. 
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areas  where  special  tactical  police  forces  or  sophisticated  new  technology  are 
being  installed.  Little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for  community 
sponsorship  of  demonstration  projects  or  for  community  review  of  basic  policy 
determinations  in  regard  to  local  neighborhoods. 

Sec.  308  of  the  Attorney  General's  bill  insures  non-discrimination  on  accoimt 
of  race  or  sex  in  LEAA  funded  programs.  It  eliminates  Section  518,"  of  the 
present  Act,  the  section  relied  iipon  by  the  agency  for  its  inability  to  insist  on 
grantee  affirmative  action  plans  or  to  invoke  fund  cut-offs.  Further,  it  gives  each 
Governor  the  right  "within  a  reasonable  period  of  time"  to  handle  situations 
where  non-compliance  has  been  indicated.  If  the  Governor  fails  to  act  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  institute  a  civil  action  and  to  take  other 
appropriate  steps. 

To  overcome  existing  and  potential  problems  in  civil  rights  enforcement,  we 
recommend:  (1)  that  the  Governors  be  required  to  act  on  non-compliance  chal- 
lenges within  a  specific  period  of  time,  such  as  30  days  and  that  their  right  to 
handle  complaints  be  contingent  upon  the  creation  of  a  state  enforcement 
mechanism;"^  (2)  that  the  Attorney  General  be  required  to  issue  appropriate 
regulations  governing  all  of  his  responsibilities  under  section  308,"  including  the 

institution  of  goals  and  timetables  for  grantee  compliance  with ; 

(3)  that  the  Attorney  General  be  required  to  institute  administrative  proceedings 
leading  to  the  termination  of  funding  whenever  a  showing  of  non-compliance 
has  been  made. 

D.  The  Institute.  Until  recently,  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  played  an  unimportant  role  in  LEAA  programming.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  contemplated  the  Institute  as  the 
chief  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  federal  leadership  in  the  design  of  new 
approaches  to  crime  control  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  little 
of  the  Institute's  research  pro<luct  reached  the  hands  of  state  and  local  officials. 
Many  Local  officials  told  our  researchers  that  they  had  no  idea  what  the  Institute 
did  and  had  never  turned  to  it  for  assistance.  Besides  its  failure  to  reach  local 
criminal  justice  administrators,  the  Institute  has  had  little  impact  on  LEAA 
decisions  concerning  the  expenditure  of  discretionary  or  other  funds. 

The  situation  has  improved  somewhat  but  the  Institute  still  remains  weak. 
If  the  federal  supervisory  role  in  the  distribution  of  anti-crime  funds  is  to  be 
reduced  in  accordance  \vith  the  Attorney  General's  recommendations — and  even 
more  so  if  LEAA  is  eventually  to  be  dismantled — the  need  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  show  the  states  what  works  will  be  even  greater.  The 
Congress  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  development  of  a  new,  stronger, 
independent  Institute,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  CED  proposal,  or  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  recommended  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Another  model  that  deserves  consideration  is  the  role  played  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  medical  research.  Such  an  independent  entity  would  be 
removed  from  political  pressures,  yet,  through  the  excellence  of  its  staff  and 
their  work  would  be  in  a  position  to  stimulate  the  states  to  adopt  more  effective 
programming."  And,  whatever  model  is  ultimately  selected,  the  InsHtute  should 
be  given  substantial  funding.^" 

B.  Other  Problems.  Although  a  number  of  additional  problems  exist  in  the 
proposed  legislation  (such  as  its  failure  to  require  the  Attorney  General  to  con- 
duct evaluations ;  the  overly  rigid  definition  of  community  service  officer ;  and  the 


n  That  section  provides  :  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  nothing  contained 
in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Administration  (1)  to  require,  or 
condition  the  availability  or  amount  of  a  grant  upon,  the  adoption  by  an  applicant  or 
grantee  under  this  chapter  of  a  percentage  ratio  quota  system,  or  other  program  to  achieve 
racial  balance  or  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance  in  any  law  enforcement  agency,  or  (2)  to 
deny  or  discontinue  a  grant  because  of  the  refusal  of  an  applicant  or  grantee  under  this 
chapter  to  adopt  such  a  ration,  system,  or  other  program."  ,   .     .  i. 

12  This  is  the  standard  established  by  section  122  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972 

"  The  Record  should  indicate  the  intent  of  Congress  to  preserve  the  hard  won  regulations 
that  have  been  issued  to  date.  It  should  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  going  beyond 
employment  discrimination  to  discrimination  in  services  and  treatment. 

"  The  Attorney  General's  bill,  lilje  the  present  Act,  authorizes  the  Institute  to  carry  out 
programs  of  behavior  research.  A  number  of  the  behavior  modification  and  brain  surgery 
projects  funded  bv  the  Institute  to  date  have  been  of  questionable  validity.  A  predominantly 
law  enforcement  operation  should  not  engage  in  this  type  of  research,  despite  its  utility,  but 
should  leave  it  to  medical  or  human  resource  agencies. 

15  The  Attorney-General  testified  on  June  5,  1973  before  this  Committee  that  the 
proposed  LEAA  budget  for  FY  1974  allocates  $91  million  for  research,  statistics,  and 
management.  A  separate  and  distinct  allocation  should  be  made  for  the  Institute  without 
merging  its  funds  in  general  management  costs. 
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failure  to  continue  the  present  bar  against  state  planning  agency  involvement 
in  law  enforcement  operations)  only  section  508  merits  special  attention. 

The  first  part  of  this  section  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  draw  upon  the 
services  and  facilities  "of  civilian  or  military  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  .  .  ."  However,  no  specification  is  made  concerning  the 
purposes  for  which  he  can  turn  to  such  agencies.  In  recent  years,  LEAA  has 
relied  upon  the  U.S.  Army  for  special  training  in  riot  control,  for  the  development 
of  bomb  detection  and  other  equipment,  and  for  issuing  bids  for  Institute 
research  (the  latter  for  the  purpo.se  of  attracting  military  contractors).  Less 
directly,  the  agency  has  stimulated  an  extensive  law  enforcement  market  for 
military  developed  tedinology. 

None  of  these  developments  by  it.self  is  troublesome.  But,  increased  cooperative 
arrangements  between  federal,  state  and  local  anti-crime  agencies  and  the  mili- 
tary could  lead  to  military  surveillance  of  civilians  or  to  other  undesirable 
military  involvement  in  local  law  enforcement.  Congress  should  explore  the 
problem  fully  and  consider  the  adoption  of  restrictive  wording  in  this  section 
of  the  bill. 

The  second  part  of  section  508  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  "confer 
with  and  avail  himself  of  the  .  .  .  records  of  state,  municipal  or  other  local 
agencies."  Although  this  is  worded  as  a  general  housekeeping  provision,  it  could 
be  read  to  authorize  Justice  Department  administration  of  the  extensive  criminal 
offender  computer  file  now  included  as  a  part  of  the  NOIC  system  and  to  provide 
for  the  inclusion  therein  of  state  and  local  offender  records. 

As  Chapter  2  of  "Law  and  Disorder  III"  reports,  a  major  concentration  of 
LEAA  discretionary  funds  and  state  block  grants  has  occurred  in  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  state  and  local  computerized  criminal  offender  files.  Although  the  FBI, 
the  agency  responsil)le  for  the  administration  of  the  national  file  into  which  the 
state  information  feeds,  has  adopted  informal  policy  regulations,  the  state 
systems  by  and  large  are  unregulated.  Many  of  these  systems  include  inappro- 
priate, stale  data.  Worse,  they  permit  access  to  the  data  by  a  broad  range  of 
public  and  private  agencies,  without  restricting  inquiry  to  criminal  justice 
oflBcials.  In  some  localities,  there  is  a  strong  danger  that  criminal  record  infor- 
maton  will  be  combined  with  unsubstantiated  intelligence  data  or  will  be  merged 
with  the  non-criminal  records  maintained  by  other  social  service  agencies.  All  of 
this  calls  for  careful  legislative  oversight  and  mrection. 

In  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  Congress  specifically  re- 
quested legislation  to  cover  the  operation  of  these  growing  files  as  well  as  the 
terms  of  LEAA  grants  to  the  states  to  develop  local  feeder  systems."  Last 
session,  the  administration  introduced  a  bill  which  was  not  acted  upon.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  present  provision  is  not  an  authorization  for  the  national 
data  files  and  Congress  should  insist  on  the  development  of  legislative  standards 
to  protect  the  individual  rights  "of  all  persons  covered  or  affected  by  such  sys- 
tems," as  it  originally  requested." 

Finally,  the  Bill  does  not  specify  an  authorization  term.  The  Attorney  General 
has  indicated  that  he  will  request  a  five  year  extension  of  the  authorization ;  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  approved  a  two  year  extension  only.  Past  per- 
formance under  this  program  suggests  that  Congress  must  maintain  close 
scrutiny  over  its  operations.  In  fact,  discontinuance  of  the  program  might  be 
more  appropriate  than  an  open-ended  or  lengthy  extension.  As  long  as  the  LEAA 
remains  unclear  in  the  definition  of  the  problems  to  which  it  is  addressing  itself 
and  in  the  articulation  of  appropriate  solutions,  authorization  should  be  limited 
to  two  years. 

Other  Amendments:  (1)  The  House  Bill,  H.  8125,  which  I  understand  was 
issued  by  Subcommittee  5  and  approved  with  only  3^  substantive  changes  by 
the  full  Committee,  is,  in  my  opinion  a  significant  improvement  on  S.  1234. 
Among  the  key  differences  are  the  following :  H.  8152  makes  funding  contingent 
upon  approval  of  each  state's  annual  plan.  It  tightens  both  the  definition  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  and  the  requirements  of  the  planning  process,  thereby  assur- 
ing greater  fiscal  and  program  accountability.  The  bill  preserves  the  state  plan- 


ts Specifically,  the  Congress  asked  for  legislation  to  ensure  "the  Integrity  and  accuracy  of 
criminal  justice  data  collection,  processing  and  dissemination  systems  funded  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  federal  government,  and  protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  persons 
covered  or  affected  by  such  systems." 

"  S.  12.34  does  contain  protections  against  the  abuse  of  individual  data  flies  by  research- 
ers, but  this  does  not  reach  the  overall  problem  of  the  lack  of  regulation  of  the  NCIC  files. 
Although  such  regulation  could  probably  be  beter  effected  through  a  separate  piece  of 
legislation,  this  Committee  should  make  clear  its  Intent  that  such  regulation  is  required. 
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ning  agencies  and  improves  them  by  broadening  their  membership  to  include 
representatives  of  the  commimity.  Further,  it  extends  the  powers  of  the  national 
Institute  and  requires  it  to  conduct  evaluations,  develop  standards,  and  perform 
a  clearinghouse  function,  key  factors  that  have  been  missing  from  LEAA  opera- 
tions in  the  past.  And,  HR  8152  maintains  a  reduced  matching  requirement  of 
10%  on  the  part  of  the  states.  This  match  is  not  financially  burdensome,  yet  it 
encourages  participation  by  state  legislatures  through  their  appropriations 
processes. 

(2)  S.  1497,  introduced  by  Senator  Tunney,  attempts  to  deal  with  the  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  problems  that  have  often  plagued  the  distribution  of  LEAA 
funds ;  seeks  to  spell  out  a  direct  LEAA-city  role,  as  well  as  a  federal-state 
funding  role ;  insures  diverse  distribution  of  funds  among  program  categories ; 
and  tries  to  encourage  reform  by  reserving  an  extra  pot  of  funds  for  distribution 
to  those  jurisdictions  that  have  a  proven  track  record  in  achieving  change.  The 
bill  is  complicated  and  in  some  aspects  unclear.  Its  emphasis  on  prompt  action 
is  meritorious  (the  House  Judiciary  has  adopted  such  a  provision  in  its  final 
bill)"  and  the  provisions  for  fund  recoveries  and  tightened  federal  scrutiny 
could  help  to  obviate  the  kinds  of  problems  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee.  The  direct  funding  provisions  to  the  cities 
would  further  complicate  the  program ;  the  same  goal  could  probably  be  better 
achieved  by  retaining  the  LEAA-state  relationship  but  requiring  the  states  to 
guarantee  clear-cut  planning  and  programming  roles  for  their  cities,  as  in  the 
Ohio  Model.  As  far  as  diversified  programming  is  concerned  that  can  better  be 
handled  by  spelling  out  the  requirements  of  a  "comprehensive"  plan  and  requir- 
ing LEAA  to  review  each  state  plan  in  detail  than  by  putting  funding  quotas  in 
the  statute.  Finally,  it  is  debatable  whether  additional  funds  should  be  given 
to  reward  states  that  have  performed  well  or  to  stimulate  those  that  have  per- 
formed inadequately. 

(3)  S.  1645  introduced  by  Senator  Javits  providing  for  the  recruiting  and 
training  of  criminal  justice  personnel  restates  with  great  specificity  the  provi- 
sions of  the  LEEP  Program.  The  1970  amendments  to  Title  I  required  LEAA 
to  establish  special  research  and  educational  institutions  around  the  country 
for  increasing  knowledge  concerning  the  problems  of  crime  and  for  training 
experts  in  the  field.  If  this  provision  were  implemented  (to  date  LEAA  has 
ignored  it),  Senator  Javits'  legislation  would  be  unnecessary. 

(4)  S.  1023,  introduced  by  Senator  Hartke  would  establish  a  national  system 
for  accrediting  law  enforcement  agencies.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  is  a  pro- 
posal that  merits  serious  consideration.  The  Congress  has  already  conditioned 
the  granting  of  certain  educational  funds.  Medicare  payments  and  other  federal 
grants  on  the  formal  accreditation  of  the  grantee  institution.  Such  an  approach 
to  both  law  enforcement  and  corrections  institutions  would  be  similarly  appro- 
priate if  sufficient  knowledge  and  expertise  exists  to  define  the  appropriate 
standards  for  accreditation. 

(5)  S.  1114,  introduced  by  Senator  Eagleton,  would  encourage  LEAA  and 
the  states  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, to  reform  civil  service  laws  and  practices  pertaining  to  law  enforcement 
officials ;  to  guarantee  speedy  trials  and  take  other  steps  to  upgrade  the  opera- 
tions of  the  courts ;  to  implement  approved  reforms  in  corrections  institutions ; 
and  to  reform  state  criminal  laws  to  decriminalize  certain  kinds  of  victimless 
anti-social  behavior.  All  of  these  things  can  be  done  under  the  present  law  (and 
the  proposal  in  S.  1234  that  standards  be  applied  to  court  and  corrections  pro- 
grams suggests  that  some  of  the  goals  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission  and 
other  groups  in  these  areas  could  be  implemented  in  that  manner).  However, 
LEAA  has  paid  scant  attention  to  many  of  these  areas — such  as  civil  service 
requirements,  and  criminal  law  reform — in  the  past.  If  Congi-ess  agrees  that  these 
are  major  goals  of  the  program,  it  should  be  so  stated  in  the  record,  through  the 
annual  oversight  activities,  and  through  the  review  of  LEAA  proposed  standards. 

Neither  the  present  version  of  Title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  nor  the  Attor- 
ney General's  bill  provides  definitions  of  guidance  of  the  kind  required.  And, 
the  record  of  LEAA  to  date  suggests  that  there  is  no  point  in  leaving  this 
responsibility  to  the  executive ;  they  are  either  reluctant  to  provide  leadership 
or  provide  leadership  of  the  wrong  kind. 


1'  Its  provision  of  LEAA  or  SPA  assistance  in  preparing  grant  proposals,  however  well 
intended,  raises  serious  conflict  of  interest  problems.  Tlie  same  people  wtio  govern  proposals 
sliould  not  be  responsible  for  writing  them. 
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Congress  must  define  the  problem  it  is  seeking  to  address  more  precisely  and 
must  decide  the  balance  between  the  federal  and  the  state  roles.  If  the  decision  is 
reached  to  give  more  initiative  to  the  states,  the  entire  planning  process  must  be 
changed  to  insure  increased  public  accountability  and  openness  of  process ;  and 
a  National  Institute  that  actually  produces  research  and  guidance  must  be 
developed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  should  decide  that  it  wants  to 
use  the  federal  funds  to  purchase  reforms,  greater  state  commitment  to  the 
goals  of  the  program  and  their  continuation  must  be  generated  and  the  entire 
LBAA  operation  must  achieve  a  more  integrated  focus. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  committee  will  now  stand  in  adjournment, 
sub j  ect  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  1 :10  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


APPENDIX 

GOMPTROLLEB  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  2, 1973. 
B-157179 

Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  S.  1234,  93d  Congress, 
a  bill  which  would  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  special  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing,  has 
been  referred  to  your  Committee.  We  are  concerned  in  particular  with  proposed 
section  512(b)  in  which  provision  is  made  for  review  by  this  Office  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  make  reviews 
of  the  work  as  done  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  State  governments,  and  the  units 
of  local  government  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  evaluate  compliance 
and  operations  under  this  title." 

While  under  existing  law  we  have  access  to  the  books,  records,  etc.,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  above  quoted  provision  does  not  adequately  authorize 
access  ot  the  records  of  recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under  such  title.  With- 
out such  access,  we  cannot  evaluate  compliance  and  operations  as  required.  There- 
fore we  suggest  for  the  Committee's  consideration  the  following  sentence  to  be 
added  to  section  512(b)  : 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall,  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  program  or  project  with  which  the  assistance  is  used,  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers  and  records  of 
recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under  this  title  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the  grants,  contracts,  sub- 
contracts, subgrants,  or  other  arrangements  referred  to  under  this  title." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  13, 1973. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Jim  :  It  would  be  much  appreciated  if  you  would  incorporate  the  enclosed 
letter  from  the  Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety  in  any  hearings  that  may 
be  held  on  S.  1234.  Our  State  officials  believe  that  the  repeal  of  sections  406  and 
407  of  the  existing  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  will  adversely 
affect  law  enforcement  in  Arizona,  and  I  know  the  committee  would  want  to 
take  account  of  this  view  in  its  consideration  of  the  legislation. 
With  best  wishes, 

Barry  Goldwater. 


Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safettt, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  24, 1973. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deiar  Senator  GoLDWATsai:  In  reviewing  Senate  Bill  1234,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973,  we  note  that  Sections  406  and  407  of  the 
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Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  are  eliminated.  These  two 
sections  provide  for : 

(1)  authorization  for  the  administration  of  LEAA  to  carry  out  programs  of 
academic  educational  assistance  (LEEP)  ; 

(2)  authorization  for  the  administration  of  LEAA  to  develop  and  support  re- 
gional and  national  training  programs,  workshops,  and  seminars  to  instruct  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  to  supplement  state  and  local  training. 

We  believe  that  eliminating  these  two  sections  would  adversely  affect  law  en- 
forcement here  in  Arizona  both  immediately  and  in  the  future. 

Many  oflScers  of  this  department  have  taken  advantage  of  the  LEEP  grants 
to  further  their  education  in  law  enforcement  related  fields.  If  such  funding  is 
cut  off,  many  oflScers  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  attend  such  courses. 

Regarding  the  authorization  for  regional  and  national  training  programs,  the 
State  and  Provincial  Division  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
has  made  excellent  use  of  these  funds  to  sponsor  regional  training  programs  for 
the  administrators  of  state  law  enforcement  agencies  and,  in  addition,  these 
funds  are  currently  being  used  to  fund  two-week  management  seminars  for  state 
law  enforcement  administrators  on  a  regional  basis. 

We  would  hope  that  you  could  use  your  influence  to  bring  our  views  before 
the  various  committees  which  will  study  Senate  Bill  1234. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Hegabtt, 
Director,  Department  of  Public  Safety. 


University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha, 

Department  of  Criminal  Justice, 

Omaha,  Nehr.,  April  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hbuska, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  19  and  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
S.  1234.  I  have  read  the  bill  several  times  and  intend  to  study  it  very  carefully. 
I  am  pleased  by  your  invitation  to  continue  discussion  of  this  urgent  matter  and  I 
present  here  some  additional  thoughts  I  have  on  the  necessity  for  protecting  the 
education  program  provided  law  enforcement  personnel  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Law  Enforcement  but  the  i)or- 
tion  of  S.  1234  that  speaks  to  assistance  for  Law  Enforcement  oflScers  pursuing 
higher  education  or  for  full-time  students  whose  career  goal  is  public  law  enforce- 
ment is  sufliciently  nebulous  to  allow  them  to  be  overlooked.  I  would  hope  this 
can  be  modified  in  some  manner  that  would  require  the  State  to  continue  provid- 
ing Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  money  to  those  colleges  and 
universities  who  have  been  participating  at  a  level  as  great  as  their  previous  ex- 
penditures would  justify. 

Approximately  75,000  policemen,  correctional  ofiicers,  probation  and  parole 
personnel,  other  criminal  justice  officials,  and  pre-service  students  are  pursuing 
courses  of  higher  education  leading  to  degrees  under  the  LEEP.  The  hasty  dis- 
ruption of  this  assistance  could  cause  many  of  these  persons  to  interrupt  their 
effort  to  improve  themselves  and  their  profession.  Since  the  States  are  not  re- 
quired to  allocate  funds  to  education,  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  the 
money  could  be  spent  on  other  activities  that  may  appear  to  have  short-run  im- 
portance but  may  in  the  long-run  not  have  the  impact  that  will  accrue  as  a  result 
of  education  for  professional  law  enforcement  personnel. 

We  are  not  winning  the  war  against  crime  because  we  do  not  understand 
crime — we  only  define  it.  Ultimately  intensive  research  will  give  us  many  of 
the  answers.  In  the  interim,  police  hardware  and  steel  prison  bars  are  not  the 
total  answer.  Perhaps  much  of  the  answer  lies  in  having  "front-line"  personnel 
who  possess  a  better  understanding  of  human  behavior.  Crime  is,  after  all,  only 
one  aspect  of  human  behavior  and  perhaps  our  efforts  would  be  better  spent  if 
we  diverted  some  attention  to  understanding  and  predicting  that  portion  which 
we  currently  define  as  unacceptable.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the  attitudes 
that  surround  crime  committment^both  by  the  poor  and  by  the  affluent.  I  have 
noticed  in  my  decade  as  a  Criminal  Justice  Professor  that  those  officers  who 
accumulate  knowledge  of  this  nature  return  to  their  duties  and  function  more 
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effectively  than  before.  Perhaps  they  do  not  reduce  crime  by  any  measurable 
extent,  but  they  no  longer  alienate  the  public  with  whom  they  work — and  perhaps 
that  is  one  long  positive  step. 

Our  society  must  make  some  decisions  about  the  level  of  crime  it  is  willing 
to  accept  and  the  kinds  of  crime  it  is  willing  to  live  with  ;  then  there  must  be 
concentration  on  the  unacceptable  areas  of  activity.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
way  we  will  make  positive  assaults  against  crime  in  our  society.  This  can  best 
be  implemented  by  very  knowledgeable  personnel.  The  entire  spectrum  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  is  no  longer  needing  of  the  indolent.  I 
personally  believe  that  much  of  the  answer  lies  with  education — not  only  for 
the  practitioner  but  for  the  public.  But  before  the  public  will  accept  this  knowl- 
edge the  practitioner  must  have  it  and  he  must  be  the  one  who  "carries  the 
torch"  to  the  public. 

If  the  LEEP  funds  are  allowed  to  go  the  path  of  Special  Law  Enforcement 
Revenue  Sharing  without  being  earnmarked  to  education,  I  fear  the  excellent 
progress  Criminal  Justice  Education  is  just  .starting  to  make  will  be  lost  and 
the  move  toward  progress  based  upon  knowledge  and  understanding  may  revert 
to  illusionary  progress  based  on  force  and  repression.  The  history  of  Criminal 
Justice  is  replete  with  this  practice  which  has,  without  exception,  been  a  failure. 

I  urge  that  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
carefully  examine  these  facts  and  consider  one  of  two  alternative  courses  of 
action.  The  first  is  to  allow  LEEP  funds  to  remain  with  the  LEAA  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  present  funding  method,  or  secondly  ;  to  earmark  or  require 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Law  Enforcement 
appropriation  to  each  state  be  set  aside  for  a  continuation  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Education  Program. 

Be  assured  of  my  willingness  to  assist  in  accomplishing  this  goal  and  should 
additional  information  or  statements  from  other  Criminal  Justice  Educators  be 
desired  I  will  secure  them. 

Your  continued  interest  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

G.  L.  KUCHEL, 

Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice. 


Northeast  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Council, 

Jonesboro,  Ark.,  March  6, 1973. 
Re  L.E.A.A.  Crime  Funds. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  personally  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  and  the  United  States  Congress  for  funds  appropriated  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (L.E.A.A.)  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

I  am  Chairman  of  The  Northeast  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Council  which 
is  composed  of  twenty  two  (22)  counties  in  Northeast  Arkansas,  which  has  a 
population  of  513,838. 

The  police  communication  network  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  in  deplorable 
condition  with  old  tube  type  radios,  most  of  them  over  fifteen  years  old.  With 
the  help  of  crime  funds,  Arkansas  Law  Enforcement  OflScers  have  installed 
new  transistor  communication  base  stations  and  units  in  police  vehicles  in  every 
part  of  the  State,  which  we  feel  will  help  reduce  crime  and  be  of  tremendous 
value  in  apprehending  lawbreakers. 

Our  area  of  responsibility  is  directed  by  our  Planner,  Jimmy  Mitchum  and 
his  staff,  (an  Assistant  Planner  and  Ofiice  Manager.)  Mr.  Mitchum  has  had 
several  years  of  experience  in  the  Criminal  Justice  field  and  is  aware  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  our  local  governments. 

Several  jails  have  been  renovated  in  our  area,  however,  some  of  them  are 
beyond  repair  and  would  not  meet  jail  standards  in  order  to  receive  crime  funds. 
Also,  many  of  our  Circuit  and  Municipal  Courts'  facilities  have  been  improved 
by  renovation  and  equipment. 

Several  of  our  larger  metropolitan  areas  have  added  a  drug  unit  staff  to  their 
departments  to  fight  the  increasing  use  of  drugs  and  pushers  of  illegal  drugs 
and  narcotics,  which  ten  years  ago  was  unheard  of  in  our  area. 
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One  of  the  areas  of  greatest  improvements  was  in  the  category  of  additional 
personnel  for  police  departments.  Most  of  Arkansas's  Police  Departments  were 
understaffed  before  the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  enacted,  but  now  with  the  funds 
provided  by  this  Act,  many  police  departments  have  been  able  to  increase  their 
personnel  to  a  more  realistic  ratio  to  total  civilian  population.  However,  some 
areas  are  still  behind  due  to  the  lack  of  local  funds. 

The  Northeast  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Council  has  been  very  effective  in 
reviewing  grants  from  local  governments.  We  have  evaluated  their  problems  and 
justifications  before  recommending  to  the  State  Executive  Board  for  their 
consideration. 

We  believe  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  that  Congress  has  passed  to  make  our  Nation  a 
safer  place  to  live.  It  is  also  helping  to  curb  our  increasing  crime  rate  that  has 
got  out  of  hand  in  the  past  several  years. 

Some  of  the  other  noteworthy  projects  that  are  funded  by  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion which  have  helped  improve  our  Criminal  Justice  System  in  Northeast 
Arkansas  are  as  follows  in  "Attachment  A." 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  time  and  consideration,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Neil  J.  Stallings, 
Mayor  of  Jonesboro, 
Chairmcm,  Northeast  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Council. 
Enclosure. 

Attachment  A 

The  Plan  allocation  of  program  participation  by  units  of  State  government 
and  local  units  of  government  is  as  follows :  ( Some  programs  overlap  and 
provide  for  participation  by  both  State  and  local  governments.) 

PROGRAMS  FOR  UNITS  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

A-3  Improve  Law  Enforcement  Facilities  for  Training  and/or  Administration 

A^  Regional  Rural  Law  Enforcement  Training 

A-5  Special  Law  Enforcement  Training  Seminars 

A-9  Law  Enforcement  Academic  Program 

B-2  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 

C-2  Improve  State  Training  School  Facilities 

C-6  Additional  Training  School  Parole  OflBcers 

D-1  Criminal  Justice  Communication  Network 

D-4  Expansion  of  State  Medical  Examiner's  Facilities,  Staff  and  Equipment 

E-1  Improvement  of  Legal  Reference  Material 

E-3  Continuing  Legal  Education  for  Judges,  Prosecutors  and  Other  Judicial 

OflScials 

E-7  Additional  Support  Personnel  for  Courts  and  Prosecution 

E-12  Legal  Reform  and  Revision  Studies 

F-1  Establish  In-Service  Training  for  Correction  Personnel 

F-12  Additional  Parole  Personnel 

J-1  Computer-Based  Criminal  Justice  Information  System 

PROGRAMS    FOR   LOCAL    UNITS    OF   GOVERNMENT 

A-1  Additional  Law  Enforcement  and  Support  Personnel 

A-2  State-Wide  Law  Enforcement  Training 

A-3  Improve  Law  Enforcement  Facilities  for  Training  and/or  Administration 

A-6  Upgrade  Local  Law  Enforcement  Libraries 

B-1  Public  Education  for  Crime  Prevention 

B-2  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 

C-3  Juvenile  Contact  Training 

C-8  Comprehensive  Community-Based  Juvenile  Program 

D-1  Criminal  Justice  Communication  Network 

D-2  Criminal  Investigative  Units 

D-3  Special  Investigative  Law  Enforcement  Equipment  and  Training 

E-1  Improvement  of  Legal  Reference  Material 

E-3  Continuing  Legal  Education  for  Judges,  Prosecutors  and  Other  Judicial 

OflBcials 

E-4  Court  Probation  OflScers  and  Investigative  Personnel 

E-7  Additional  Support  Personnel  for  Courts  and  Prosecution 

E-8  Training  for  Judicial  Support  Personnel 
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E]-12    Legal  Reform  and  Revision  Studies 

E-13    Improvement  of  Indigent  Defense  System 

E-14  Improvement  of  Court  Physical  Facilities  and  Equipment  Jail  Improve- 
ment 

F^      Jail  Improvement 

F-13  Correctional  Center  Development — Adult  and  Youthful  Offender  Detention 
Centers 

G-1       Organized  Crime  Training  Conferences 

H-1       Prevention  and  Control  of  Riots  and  Civil  Disorders 

I-l       Police-Community  Relations  Unit 

1-2      Police-Community  Attitude  Measurements 

PROGRAMS  FOR  COMBINATIONS  OF  UNITS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

A-2  State-Wide  Law  Enforcement  Training 

B-1  Public  Education  for  Crime  Prevention 

B-2  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 

D-1  Criminal  Justice  Communication  Network 

D-2  Criminal  Investigative  Units 

D-3  Special  Investigative  Law  Enforcement  Equipment  and  Training 

E-A  Court  Probation  Officers  and  Investigative  Personnel 

E-13  Improvement  of  Indigent  Defense  System 

F-13  Correctional  Center  Development — Adult  and  Youthful  Offender  Detention 
Centers 

PROGRAMS  FOR  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN   STATISTICAL  AREAS 

B-1  Public  Education  for  Crime  Prevention 

B-2  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 

C-8  Comprehensive  Community-Based  Juvenile  Program 

F-13  Correctional  Center  Development — Adult  and  Youth  Offender  Detention 

Centers 

G-1  Organized  Crime  Training  Conferences 

G-2  Organized  Crime  Intelligence  Units 

I-l  Police-Community  Relations  Unit 

1-2  Police-Community  Attitude  Measurements 

It  must  be  noted  that  although  the  Commission  has  assured  a  balance  of  Action 
Fund  allocations  between  the  State  and  units  of  local  government,  this  does  not 
mean  that  every  local  unit  will  receive  or  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  from  the 
State ;  nor  will  the  Commission  permit  funds  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few  locations. 
The  granting  of  funds  must  reflect  the  need  for  improvement,  the  intensity  of 
the  crime  control  problem,  and  the  sharing  of  resources  to  achieve  the  maximum 
attainable  benefit. 

The  Commission  encourages  lesser  populated  communities  and  counties  to  com- 
bine their  resources  and  develop  cooperative  agreements  to  participate  in  the 
Action  Programs  in  order  to  secure  the  assistance  needed  to  upgrade  law  en- 
forcement in  rural  areas  of  the  State. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc. 

Gaithersburg,  Md.,  March  1, 1913. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
JJ.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
in  reviewing  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Safet  Streets  Act  of  1968  and 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  current  House  and  Senate  hearings  as  relate 
to  that  Act,  in  particular,  wishes  to  express  the  \'iews  that  educational  programs, 
such  as  are  sponsored  by  "LEEP"  under  the  administration  of  the  LEAA,  are 
of  special  concern  and  interest  to  its  membership. 

The  Association  holds  completely  apart  from  specific  or  general  commentary 
regarding  the  issue  of  revenue  sharing  and  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Act 
at  this  time,  except  for  that  portion  which  concerns  the  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program  administered  by  LEAA. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  request  that  the  concerned 
committees  of  Congress,  and  each  member,  lend  their  support  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  LEEP's  program  as  it  is  presently  administered ;  that  this  program  be 
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held  apart  and  exempted  from  proposed  revenue  sharing;  and  that  all  current 
and  operating  grants  to  students  be  honored  and  continued  until  such  students 
complete  their  agreed  upon  course  of  study  and  commitment  to  the  profession. 
Sincerely, 

QuiNN  Tamm, 
Executive  Director. 

Does  It  Do  Any  Good  To  Send  A  Cop  To  College? 

(A  Statement  in  Support  of  LBBP  by  Arnold  S.  Trebach  ') 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Action  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Education 
Funding,  on  February  18,  1973,  the  participants  put  me  in  a  very  diflScult  position. 
Immediately  after  arriving  at  a  unanimous  vote  on  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP),  I  was  drafted  to  prepare 
the  supporting  statement. 

I  set  about  my  task  a  few  days  after  the  conference — and  found  it  to  be  an 
impossible  one.  The  reason  is  that  the  conferees  submerged  and  compromised  many 
differences  of  opinion  in  order  to  reach  a  unanimous,  simple,  and  eloquent  state- 
ment ;  in  essence,  we  want  LEEP  saved.  Every  person,  therefore,  must  explain 
why  he  or  she  supported  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  virtually  every  rationale 
becomes  a  personal  one.  Thus,  this  is  my  personal  statement  in  support  of  LEEP. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  understand  precisely  what  these  80  criminal  justice 
educators  agreed  upon.  Here  is  their  Statement  of  Policy  : 

"We,  criminal  justice  educators  of  the  United  States,^  strongly  recommend  that 
Congress  and  the  President : 

"I.  maintain  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  its  present  national, 
regional  and  state  organizational  structure ; 

"II.  exempt  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from  general  and  specific 
revenue  sharing;  and 

"III.  assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Program  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree 
programs." 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  I  supported  this  statement  is  that  I  believe 
LEEP  works.  Not  perfectly,  but  it  vporljs.  The  program  has  plenty  of  faults  that 
should  be  corrected,  but  they  will  not  be  corrected  by  destroying  this  national 
program  that  has  been  built  up,  with  a  large  expenditure  of  money  and  effort, 
over  a  period  of  eight  years. 

And  destruction  is  what  will  probably  happen  if  the  President's  revenue  sharing 
budget  is  implemented  by  Congress  in  regard  to  LEEP  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
In  that  budget,  the  $45  million  line  for  Manpower  Development,  primarily  for 
LEEP,  in  the  fiscal  1973  budget,  simply  disappears,  as  do  the  present  line  items 
for  Planning  Grants,  Law  Enforcement  Block  Grants,  and  Technical  Assistance. 
These  five  line  items  totalling  $787  million  for  1973  are  converted  into  one  $800 
million  bundle  of  special  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  for  Fiscal  1974. 

The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government — Fiscal  Year  1974  states : 

"The  LEAA  authorization  expires  in  1973.  The  continuation  of  its  Federal 
fundings  will  be  proposed  as  new  legislation,  while  its  grant  programs  will  be 
converted  to  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing.  This  program  will  distribute  funds 
by  formula  among  the  states  with  an  assured  "pass-through"  to  local  govern- 
ments, eliminating  unnecessarily  restrictive  federal  limitations.  It  will  also 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  variations  in  State  and  local  needs,  and 
permit  quicker,  more  responsive  approaches  to  crime  reduction  and  prevention." 

In  principle,  it  could  be  argued  that  this  approach  to  Federal  participation  in 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  is  sound  from  a  managerial  and  a  financial 
viewpoint.  However,  should  Congress  allow  this  budget  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1973,  massive  changes  will  be  required  throughout  the  entire  framework 
and  organization  of  LEAA. 


1  Arnold  S.  Trebach  Is  currently  a  Professor  of  Justice,  and  Chairman,  Institutes  for 
Justice  Leadership,  at  the  Center  for  the  Administration  of  Justice,  The  American  Uni- 
versity, Washington.  D.C.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Princeton  University  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  a  J.D.  from  the  New  England  School  of  Law  In  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

-  Action  Conference  called  by  the  Center  for  the  Administration  of  Justice,  The  American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.  20016,  in  cooperation  with  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences  and  held  at  The  American  University  on  February  17-18,  1973.  This  Statement  of 
Policy  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Conference. 
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Here  is  how  LEEP  works  now.  It  is  administered  at  the  national  level  by  a 
small  central  oflSce  staff  in  Washington.  Most  of  the  administrative  work  is 
delegated  to  the  ten  regional  LEAA  oflBces  throughout  the  country.  While  there 
are  national  guidelines  for  the  distribution  of  LEEP  funds,  each  of  the  ten  re- 
gions has  its  own  additional  guidelines  which  bear  directly  upon  the  problems 
of  that  particular  region.  Moreover,  in  most  of  the  regions,  there  is  participation 
of  the  State  Planning  Agencies  for  criminal  justice  which  have  been  established 
in  each  of  the  states,  as  required  by  the  original  Safe  Streets  Act.  Colleges  and 
universities  apply  to  the  LEAA  regional  oflBce  for  a  grant  of  LEEP  funds,  if  they 
wish  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  regional  oflSce,  in  consultation  with  the 
State  Planning  Agency,  decides  whether  or  not  to  give  the  grant  and  its  size.  When 
the  school  receives  funds,  its  function  is  to  provide  either  grants  to  in-service 
students,  or  loans,  primarily  to  pre-service  students,  within  the  limitation  of  its 
total  grant  and  also  within  the  guidelines  of  its  region.  There  is  no  money  to 
cover  the  administrative  cost  or  overhead  of  the  school. 

Therefore,  this  program  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  GI  Bill, 
The  funds  flow  directly  to  students  with  a  minimum  of  red-tape.  If  enough  stu- 
dents do  not  utilize  the  grants  and  loans,  then  normally.  The  Region  reallocates 
the  unused  funds  to  another  school  within  the  region  where  there  is  greater 
student  demand. 

It  has  taken  many  years  to  work  the  bugs  out  of  this  system,  and  there  are 
still  a  number  remaining.  At  our  school,  American  University,  for  example,  we 
are  often  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact  that  pre-service  students  are  far  down 
the  list  of  priorities  and  often  there  simply  isn't  enough  money  to  reach  most 
of  them.  This  means  that  many  promising  young  men  and  women  may  be  dis- 
couraged from  entering  the  field  of  criminal  justice  which  desperately  needs  new 
blood  and  fresh  insights. 

However,  we  have  learned  to  work  within  this  system  and  we  have  developed 
relationships  which  allow  us  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and  wasted 
effort.  Moreover,  we  feel  that  most  of  the  difficulties  we  have  with  LEEP  can  be 
worked  out  within  the  present  organizational  context. 

Furtherfore,  we  know  that  a  certain  amount  of  money,  small  as  it  is  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  Federal  criminal  justice  budget,  is  set  aside  each  year  for 
higher  education.  Even  though  there  are,  justifiably,  many  demands  on  the  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  grant  dollar,  the  money  for  higher  education  is  there.  Or 
at  any  rate,  it  has  been. 

But  what  will  happen  if  Congress  does  not  exercise  its  authority  and  this 
budget  is  implemented?  As  the  projections  in  the  budget  clearly  indicate,  there 
will  be  no  funds  specifically  reserved  by  the  Federal  government  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  field  of  criminal  justice.  Rather,  the  money  will  go  to  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  and  there  will  be  a  pass-through  directly  to  local  govern- 
ments, probably  at  the  level  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  allocation  each  state  gets. 
No  state  is  required  to  reserve  one  single  penny  for  education.  And  if  the  state 
does  provide  money  for  education,  there  is  no  assurance  that  existing  programs 
of  proven  quality  will  continue  to  receive  anything  approximating  the  amounts 
they  have  been  receiving. 

Some  schools  might  receive  more  funds  for  their  students  than  they  have  in 
the  past ;  others,  less.  Others  might  be  cut  out  entirely ;  and  still  others,  now 
receiving  no  funds,  might  receive  their  first  grants  from  the  state.  If  we  con- 
template the  acrimony  and  debate  that  has  already  resulted  from  the  publication 
of  this  budget,  it  is  possible  that  a  law  enforcement  appropriation  bill  may  not 
pass  until  some  time  in  June.  This  will  mean  that  the  Federal  government,  the 
State  governments,  the  local  governments,  the  schools,  and  e.specially  the  stu- 
dents, may  not  know  until  the  next  Fiscal  Year  is  almost  upon  us  whether  or  not 
they  have  a  national  LEEP  program  or  a  series  of  54  or  more  separate  revenue- 
sharing  law  enforcement  programs. 

What  will  happen  if  revenue  sharing  must  be  implemented  by  July  1?  Chaos. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  any  evidence  giving  me  any  assurance  that  it  is  feasible 
to  expect  a  rational  conversion  of  the  system  of  Federal  criminal  justice  edu- 
cation grants  that  could  be  implemented  in  an  orderly  fashion  by  July  1,  with 
maximum  impact.  State  Planning  Agencies  have  already  completed,  and  many 
have  already  submitted,  their  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plans  for  Fiscal 
1974.  Virtually  every  college  in  the  country  is  now  in  the  process  of  sending  its 
Fall  catalog  copy  to  the  printers.  Within  a  few  months,  students  will  have  to 
start  planning  their  summer  and  fall  course  selections.  Soon  they  will  have  to 
register  for  them.  Neither  the  process  of  government  nor  that  of  education  can 
be  adjusted  rapidly. 
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At  our  school,  many  students  have  been  asking  us  how  they  should  plan 
their  future  programs.  We  cannot  give  them  a  logical  ansvper.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  say  that  we  think  the  government,  in  a  corporate  sense,  will  come  to 
its  senses  and  not  try  to  impose  revenue-sharing  in  such  a  short  time. 

The  time  element  is  one  of  the  largest  problems.  It  might  well  be  more  prac- 
tical to  implement  such  a  great  change  in  the  manner  of  Federal  funding  if 
there  were  more  time  to  do  so.  And  it  must  be  said  that  if  more  time  was 
available,  there  would  have  to  be  consultation  between  the  governments  and 
the  schools  involved.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  consultation  did  not  occur,  in 
any  meaningful  sense.  Rather,  it  appears  that  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the 
President,  especially  the  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget,  came  up  with  this 
plan  in  response  to  the  President's  directions,  and  told  everyone  in  the  country 
to  take  it  or  leave  it.  It  is  also  my  impression  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  not  properly  consulted  but  was  simply  given  its  marching 
orders  by  the  boys  with  the  slide  rules  in  0MB.  No  one  I  know  in  the  field  of 
criminal  justice  education  was  consulted. 

If  anyone  in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  sees  a  certain  mana- 
gerial neatness  in  this  approach.  I  can  sympathize  with  them.  But  while  I 
have  been,  at  times,  quite  critical  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  can't  image  anyone  there  honestly 
saying  to  the  OMB  types  that  this  conversion  to  revenue  sharing,  in  this  time 
frame,  could  accomplish  anything  other  than  the  destruction  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram framework.  Certainly,  the  letters  I  have  received  and  the  communications 
sent  to  me  from  all  over  the  country,  including  those  voiced  at  the  Confer- 
ence at  American  University  in  February,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
criminal  justice  education  community,  for  the  most  part,  views  this  action  with 
despair  and  disbelief. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  schools  view  the  conversion  to  revenue  sharing 
as  beneficial  to  them.  Many  of  the  schools  in  this  category  feel  they  have  ex- 
cellent relationships  with  their  State  Planning  Agencies,  and  that  they  will 
make  out  jiist  fine  when  their  friends  in  these  agencies  get  their  hands  on  this 
money.  In  some  cases,  I  know  this  will  be  true.  But  even  those  schools  on 
intimate  relations  with  their  State  Planning  Agencies  cannot  be  totally  sure  of 
proper  funding  because  the  members  of  the  governing  bodies  of  these  commis- 
sions may  succumb  to  the  pressure  for  a  different  allocation  of  these  law  enforce- 
ment funds  once  Federal  restrictions  are  removed.  Some  states  may  find  immense 
pressure  from  powerfully-placed  political  figures  for  such  worthwhile  programs 
as  drug  abuse  control,  the  prevention  of  street  crime,  the  control  of  riots,  or 
even  for  more  police  helicopters.  In  addition,  the  chaos  that  is  sure  to  affect 
the  entire  law  enforcement  grant  bureaucracy  will  probably  have  some  impact 
on  every  school  and  every  law  enforcement  agency  participating  in  the  LEAA 
program. 

Certainly,  we  at  American  University,  like  all  of  the  criminal  education  cen- 
ters in  the  country,  will  want  to  establish  good  relationships  with  the  appro- 
priate state  planning  agencies.  Criminal  justice  educators  should  attempt  to  do 
so  even  without  the  stimulus  of  revenue  sharing.  There  were  many  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  I  was  among  them  for  a  while,  who  felt  that  our  position  ought  to 
be  one  calling  for  the  earmarking  of  Federal  funds  for  education  within  the 
framework  of  revenue  sharing.  Also,  there  was  some  sentiment  for  requiring 
the  State  Planning  Agencies  to  support  all  students  and  schools  at  their  cur- 
rent levels.  Part  of  these  notions  got  into  the  final  position  statement.  In 
other  words,  there  was  sentiment  for  seeking  to  work  within  the  revenue  shar- 
ing structure. 

But  after  a  full  debate,  it  became  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  this  involved  our 
making  a  most  significant  concession — that  there  was  some  reason  why  the 
present  program  should  be  converted  to  revenue  sharing.  And  the  more  we 
talked,  the  more  we  realized  that  this  was  a  fatal  strategic  error.  No  one 
presented  to  that  conference,  and  no  one  has  presented  to  me  as  yet,  any  reason 
why  the  Federal  Government  should  dismantle  a  program  that,  in  most  respects, 
is  working.  Such  a  step  does  violence  to  a  fine  American  tradition,  that  of 
pragmatism,  and  it  also  does  violence  to  simple  common  sense.  If  the  LBEP 
program  is  working,  why  dismantle  it?  This  is  why  the  conference  unanimously 
favored  keeping  the  L»EEP  program  within  its  present  organizational  structure. 

All  of  this  leads  us  to  some  very  basic  questions.  What  good  does  it  do  to 
send  a  cop  to  college?  How  do  we  know  the  LEEP  program  is  working?  In  my 
recent  forays  into  the  political  thicket  surrounding  the  matter  of  LEEP,   I 
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have  found  that  many  people  harbor  grave  doubts  about  the  usefulness  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  program.  And  indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  in 
the  minds  of  many  people,  much  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  LEAA  in  general, 
is  applied  to  LEEP  in  particular.  When  I  hear  such  criticisms  of  LEEP,  as  well 
as  LEAA,  I  get  somewhat  edgy  and  sensitive.  I  will  take  my  hat  off  to  no  man 
or  woman  in  terms  of  my  credentials  as  an  established  critic  of  many  agencies 
in  the  field  of  criminal  justice.  LEAA  is  no  exception.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  program  is  full  of  problems, 
weaknesses,  and  defects.  They  should  be  pointed  out,  in  full  detail,  and  reme- 
died as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  also  is  my  sincere  belief  that  many  of  these  criti- 
cisms are  politically  motivated,  stated  often  on  a  partisan  ba,sis  in  terms  of  oppos- 
ing political  parties,  or  mouthed  by  people  who  simply  want  to  prove  that  they 
have  something  on  a  governmental  agency,  and  are  so  damn  .smart,  that  they 
are  going  to  tell  everybody  about  it  in  the  harshest  possible  manner.  In  other 
words,  this  latter  group  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Eastern  liberal  snob, 
who  knows  everything  about  anything  you  can  mention.  I  know  the  type  well 
since  I  grew  up  in  Massachusetts. 

The  irony  is  that  this  type  of  criticism  is  grandly  applied  to  the  whole  LEEP 
program,  whereas  much  of  it,  indeed  most  of  it,  should  be  applied  to  the  block 
grant  activities  of  LEAA.  Doubly  ironic  is  the  fact  that  when  such  people  take 
a  logical  leap  of  faith  and  apply  their  criticisms  to  LEEP,  they  are  ignoring  their 
own  backgrounds.  Many  are  graduates  of  some  of  the  best  Ivy  League  schools 
and  have  had  almost  a  decade  of  higher  education. 

Indeed,  what  good  does  it  do  to  send  a  bright  young  boy  or  girl  to  Harvard 
or  Yale?  What  about  a  dull  young  boy  or  girl?  To  an  extent,  the  answers  to  those 
questions  are  the  most  relevant  ones  to  answer  the  question  concerning  whether 
or  not  it  does  any  good  to  send  a  cop  to  college.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  cops  think  it  does  them  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  repeat,  many  law  enforcement  officers  believe  it  does  them  good.  And 
who  can  fight  them  on  these  grounds?  This  whole  society  has  been  built  very 
much  on  the  notion  of  getting  credentials,  getting  status,  moving  up  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  often  the  man  or  woman  with  college  education  who  gets  the  breaks 
over  those  who  don't  have  them. 

So  how  can  anyone  look  a  police  or  correctional  officer  straight  in  the  face  and 
say,  what  good  does  it  do  to  send  you  to  college?  Many  officers  view  the  program 
in  precisely  the  light  that  many  Congressmen  probably  did  when  they  passed 
the  original  legislation  back  in  1965  starting  this  whole  process.  They  view  it 
as  a  fringe  benefit  to  them,  as  a  little  something  extra  that  society  is  throwing 
their  way,  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  a  tough  job  that  has  long 
been  ignored  and  abused  by  society. 

One  of  my  students,  a  former  New  York  City  policeman,  put  it  to  me  this  way. 
He  said  that  every  man  in  his  precinct  was  in  favor  of  the  LEEP  program, 
whether  or  not  they  intended  to  go  to  college  under  it.  They  saw  it  as  something 
"for  them".  Some  day  they  might  want  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  was  a  good 
fringe  benefit. 

Remember,  tens  of  thousands  of  police  officers  and  correctional  staff  come  out 
of  blue  collar  families.  Many  are  veterans ;  many,  the  grunts  who  served  in  the 
infantry  during  the  last  few  wars.  These  are  the  Americans  who  couldn't  get  to 
college  any  other  way,  and  now  they're  getting  a  break. 

But  if  it  seems  too  crass  or  too  practical  to  look  at  LEEP  as  a  high-class  fringe 
benefit  for  policemen,  and  corrections  staff,  it  might  be  more  impressive  and  more 
persuasive  to  see  what  the  leaders  in  the  field  have  to  say.  Every  major  national 
organization  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  corrections  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  higher  education  for  its  people.  I  don't  believe  these  justice  leaders  view  it 
purely  in  terms  of  a  fringe  benefit,  but  rather  as  a  necessary  and  vital  element 
in  the  improvement  of  crime  control,  of  criminal  justice,  and  of  any  rational 
attempt  to  professionalize  the  people  within  the  criminal  justice  system.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  broad  statement  of  support  would  apply  to  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association,  the  American 
('orrectional  Association,  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and 
many  others.  They  may  disagree  on  the  manner  of  implementation  but  on  the 
basic  point  of  the  need  for  higher  education  and  its  positive  impact  on  crime 
control,  I  know  of  no  major  disagreement  among  these  major  national  associa- 
tions in  the  criminal  justice  field. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  national  commissions  which  have  studied  the  problem 
of  crime  in  this  country  have  reached  similar  conclusions.  The  members  and 
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staffs  of  many  of  these  commissions  were  composed  of  leaders  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  corrections.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  President's  Commission  on 
liaw  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,  which  issued  its  summary 
report  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,"  in  1967.  That  commission 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  blue-print  for  controlling 
crime  in  American.  Leading  law  enforcement  experts,  with  a  combined  total  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  police  experience,  were  involved  in  the  formulation  of  the 
police  sections  of  the  report.  The  Commission  flatly  recommended,  "The  ultimate 
aim  of  all  police  departments  should  be  that  all  personnel  with  general  enforce- 
ment powers  have  baccalaureate  degrees."  The  report  went  to  to  say,  "Clearly, 
if  college  degrees  for  police  officers  are  a  long-range  objective,  they  must  be  a 
short-range  objective  for  police  supervisors  and  administrators,  and  an  imme- 
diate objective  for  chiefs."  Therefore,  the  Commission  went  on  to  recommend 
"Police  Departments  should  take  immediate  steps  to  establish  a  minimum 
requirement  of  a  baccalaureate  for  all  supervisory  and  executive  positions." 

These  recommendations  are  typical  of  the  positions  taken  by  leading  law 
enforcement  experts  every  time  a  major  study  is  completed  or  a  major  national 
commission  studies  the  problem  of  crime  in  America. 

Why  do  these  law  enforcement  commissions  keep  coming  up  with  these  conclu- 
sions? Are  they  entranced  or  enraptured  with  a  college  degree?  Hardly.  They  see 
college  education  as  one  important  long-range  strategy  that  will  make  crime 
control  efforts  more  effective.  Return  to  the  Presidential  Commission  report,  ''The 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society.''  The  Commission  explained  the  matter 
this  way : 

"The  Police  personnel  need  that  the  Commission  has  found  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal is  improved  quality  .  .  . 

"The  word  "quality"  is  used  here  in  a  comprehensive  sense.  One  thing  it 
means  is  a  high  standard  of  education  for  a  policeman.  Police  work  always  will 
demand  quick  reflexes,  law  enforcement  know-how,  and  devotion  to  duty,  but 
modern  police  work  demands  much  more  than  that,  as  this  chapter  has  shown.  A 
policeman  today  is  poorly  equipped  for  his  job  if  he  does  not  understand  the  legal 
issues  involved  in  his  everyday  work,  the  nature  of  the  social  problems  he  con- 
stantly encounters,  the  psychology  of  those  people  whose  attitude  toward  the  law 
differ  from  his.  Such  understanding  is  not  easy  to  acquire  without  the  kind  of 
broad  general  knowledge  that  higher  education  imparts,  and  without  such  under- 
standing, a  policeman's  response  to  many  of  the  situations  he  meets  is  likely  to 
be  impulsive  or  doctrinaire.  Police  candidates  must  be  sought  in  the  colleges  and 
especially  among  liberal  arts  and  social  science  students." 

A  big  question  is  whether  or  not  LEEP  is  helping  to  achieve  this  grand  mission. 
Let  us  start  with  a  review  of  the  major  criticisms  of  LEEP  as  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered. One  of  the  harshest  critics  of  the  program  has  been  James  F.  Ahern, 
the  former  Chief  of  Police  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  a  man  widely  acclaimed 
for  his  sensitivity  and  expertise  in  police  work ;  and  a  man  I  know  and  respect. 
His  general  evaluation  is  that  LEEP  "has  been  a  disaster."  The  colleges  and 
universities  receiving  grants  have  been  "with  one  or  two  exceptions,  second  or 
third  rate."  The  police  students  are  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  academic 
community,  and  are  given  shallow  and  unimaginative  courses.  Police  science 
programs  usually  represent  training  more  than  they  do  liberal  education. 

These  are  typical  of  the  criticisms  that  other  people  have  made  of  LEEP.  I 
disagree  flatly  with  the  notion  that  LEEP  has  been  a  disaster.  I  also  disagree 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  colleges  or  universities  are  second-rate. 
That  simply  isn't  true.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say  that  such  schools  as  the 
following  are  second-rate  :  The  University  of  Southern  California,  Michigan  State 
University,  The  University  of  California,  and  if  you'll  forgive  me.  The  American 
University,  to  name  just  a  few.  I  do  agree,  however,  that  many  marginal  schools 
have  been  included  in  the  LEEP  program. 

Moreover,  there  are  serious  problems  with  the  development  of  an  accepted 
curriculum  that  could  apply  to  the  entire  field  of  law  enforcement  and  justice. 
This  presents  enormous  difficulties  reflecting  the  fact  that  the  field  is  just 
emerging  as  a  separate  discipline.  Part  of  the  struggle  over  the  development  of 
this  discipline  revolves  around  the  difference  between  education  and  training. 
Clearly,  training  courses  have  no  place  in  a  college  curriculum.  In  the  future,  we 
must  focus  on  education  and  a  broadening  of  the  human  being  who  enters  the 
halls  of  a  college. 

But  there  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  much  of  what  Mr.  Ahern  has  to  say 
in  his  book  must  be  heeded  if  we  are  to  improve  criminal  justice  and  criminal 
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justice  education.  What  is  most  interesting  in  the  context  of  this  discussion  about 
the  revenue  sharing  budget  it  what  Mr.  Ahern  recommends  to  deal  with  all 
these  problems.  Nowhere  does  Mr.  Ahern  recommend  the  destruction  of  LEEP  as 
we  now  know  it,  nor  does  he  recommend  that  the  Federal  government  get  out  of 
the  field  of  law  enforcement.  He  reaches  the  opposite  conclusion.  Mr.  Ahern 
states :  "The  Federal  Government  must  enter  the  field  of  law  enforcement  dra- 
matically and  decisively  to  support  efforts  to  insure  police  effectiveness,  police 
professionalism,  and  police  responsibility  .  .  .  Any  initiative  for  reform  of  law 
enforcement  which  is  to  be  effective  must  come  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  federal  government  which  must  act  immediately  to  initiate  truly  profound 
changes  in  the  criminal  justice  system."  This  opinion  is  held  by  a  man  who  spent 
his  entire  professional  law  enforcement  life  in  a  local  police  department. 

While  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Ahern's  precise  criticisms,  I  basically  agree  with 
his  overall  position.  The  faults  of  LEEP  must  be  worked  out  within  the  present 
organizational  structure.  The  structure  will  not  be  cured  by  its  destruction. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  what  we  need  is  more  enlightened  Federal  leadership 
rather  than  a  complete  abdication  of  the  Federal  role  in  law  enforcement  and 
crime  control  to  the  states  and  localities. 

The  idea  of  Federal  leadership  and  funding  in  the  field  of  education  and  train- 
ing was  present  in  some  of  the  original  federal  activity  regarding  law  enforce- 
ment education  in  which  I  participated.  I  directed  the  preparation  of  the  1961 
Justice  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  which  dealt  primarily 
with  the  problem  of  police  brutality  in  the  United  States.  At  that  time,  there 
was  a  deep  polarization  of  the  people  concerned  with  this  problem,  with  the 
police  vehemently  denying  that  a  problem  really  existed,  and  with  people  on 
the  other  side  demanding  stricter  Federal  Civil  Rights  laws  to  lock  up  more  bad 
policemen.  I  felt  that  the  solution  was  in  neither  extreme,  and  proposed  to  the 
Commission  a  recommendation  for  a  Federal  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  improve 
the  professional  quality  of  police  forces,  in  part  for  education  and  training.  This 
became  Recommendation  One  of  that  Commission  document  and  it  was  part  of 
the  stream  of  ideas  that  led  to  LEAA. 

My  reason  for  making  that  recommendation  was  that  in  the  course  of  my 
investigations,  which  covered  the  entire  country,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  problem  of  widespread  police  brutality  in  a  particular  community  was 
more  often  indicative  of  a  breakdown  of  the  entire  police  system.  A  police  de- 
partment that  tolerated  or  encouraged  unlawful  police  violence  was  often 
inefllicient  and  corrupt,  often  unable  to  function  effectively  in  any  area  of  crime 
control.  More  often  than  not,  state  and  local  authorities  were  either  unable  or 
disinclined  to  do  anything  about  these  problems.  Accordingly,  I  saw  the  need 
for  national  leadership  within  the  framework  of  a  grant-in-aid  program.  In  other 
words,  I  saw  the  major  solution  to  i)Olice  violence  and  to  police  inefficiency,  in 
crime  control,  in  terms  of  helping  the  police  to  improve  themselves,  rather  than 
mounting  a  vast  campaign  and  locking  up  the  few  bad  policemen  who  might  be 
convicted. 

LEEP  has  provided  a  vehicle  for  implementing  that  recommendation.  More- 
over, it  has  been  a  meeting  groimd  for  those  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and 
those  in  the  field  of  education  to  combine  their  talents  for  more  effective  justice 
and  crime  control  systems. 

Not  a  single  shred  of  evidence  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  since  1961 
that  could  make  me  change  my  mind  on  the  need  for  national  leadership.  It 
existed  then.  It  exists  now.  From  this  viewpoint,  the  revenue-sharing  program, 
as  applied  to  law  enforecement  education,  represents  a  tragic  retreat  into  the 
past,  a  past  that  we  had  best  not  resurect. 

In  implementing  the  law  enforcement  assistance  program,  including  LEEP, 
the  Federal  government  has  made  commitments  which  it  cannot  now  lightly 
dismiss.  These  commitments  have  been  made  by  Presidents  of  both  political 
parties,  and  have  been  made  vehemently  and  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
The  original  Law  Enforecement  Assistance  Act,  as  well  as  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  were  proposed  and  passed  during  the  Johnson 
Administration.  President  Nixon  was  elected  on  a  law  and  order  platform.  He 
has  continued  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  LEAA,  and  other  federal 
crime  reduction  programs.  To  justice  officials  the  message  was  loud  and  clear: 
we  support  you  and  we  will  give  you  what  you  need  to  do  your  job  more 
effectively.  This  included  a  national  system  of  criminal  ju.stice  education,  which 
has  grown  to  almost  a  thousand  schools  and  universities  and  approximately 
125,000  criminal  justice  students  during  the  entire  life  of  the  LEEP  enterprise. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  commitment  to  the  students  is  the  most  important  one  and 
an  interruption  of  this  commitment  would  be  the  most  tragic  one.  Many  justice 
officials  make  great  sacrifices  to  attend  classes  while  at  the  same  time  continu- 
ing to  carry  out  their  arduous  duties  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  corrections, 
probation,  parole,  drug  abuse,  and  delinquency  prevention.  For  all  of  the  99,000 
currently  enrolled,  both  officials  and  pre-service  students,  these  are  now  times 
of  great  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Many  of  them  cannot  be  sure  if  they  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  college  careers,  unless  they  have  independent  sources  of 
income.  If  their  careers  are  interrupted,  many  may  never  return  to  a  college 
campus,  and  that  would  be  tragic. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Juuiciaey, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  8, 1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,   Senate   Subcommittee   on   Criminal  Laws   and  Procedures,   Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John  :  I  am  submitting  herewith  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Attorney 
General  Elliot  Richardson  for  inclusion  in  the  hearings  record  on  S.  1497  and 
other  proposed  LEAA  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee and  I  look  forward  to  responding  to  any  written  questions  which  any 
of  the  members  may  have  with  respect  to  my  bill. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tdnney. 

Enclosure. 

June  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 
Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General  :  First  let  me  thank  you  for  stating  before  the 
Senate  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  Subcommittee  that  you  feel  my  proposed 
legislation,  S.  1497,  contains  suggestions  deserving  of  serious  study.  Your  kind 
words  were  most  appreciated,  and  I  think  you  realize  that  a  good  deal  of  think- 
ing has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  this  bill  after  many  conversations  with 
some  of  the  nation's  most  knowledgeable  law  enforcement  officials. 

I  will  be  most  interested  in  seeing  the  full  analysis  of  my  bill  which  you 
indicated  your  Department  is  currently  completing.  However,  permit  me  to 
respond  now  to  a  number  of  points  that  you  brought  up  in  your  statement  to  the 
Subcommittee  which,  I  feel,  may  be  based  on  somewhat  erroneous  premises. 

As  you  correctly  observe,  my  bill  would  require  recipients  of  LEAA  funds 
to  spend  at  least  ten  percent  of  those  funds  for  matters  of  "high  priority"  such 
as  judicial  administration  law  enforcement,  the  courts,  juvenile  justice,  correc- 
tions and  planning,  and  no  more  than  forty  percent  in  any  one  of  those  areas. 
But  I  fail  to  see  how  you  conclude  from  this  fact  that  other  needs  might  go 
unmet. 

It  was  my  principal  objective,  by  including  such  a  provision,  to  ensure  that 
the  most  pressing  law  enforcement  needs  received  at  least  a  minimal  allocation 
of  the  total  funding.  This  would  in  no  way  prevent  or  discourage  communities 
from  utilizing  the  balance  of  their  monies,  which  could  be  roughly  sixty  percent 
of  the  total  grant,  for  any  other  urgent  law  enforcement  purposes  as  they  saw  fit. 

In  fact,  my  legislation  goes  further  than  any  currently  under  consideration  in 
absolutely  assuring  that  those  individuals  who  have  the  primary  responsibilities 
for  law  enforcement  can  participate  fully  in  the  most  critical  decisions  effecting 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  their  communities,  and  in  determining  where  the 
funding  priorities  lie. 

With  respect  to  your  view  that  my  bill  may  not  be  conducive  to  comprehensive 
planning  and  funding,  I  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  emphasis 
throughout  S.  1497  is  on  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  law  enforcement  at 
local,  county,  state  and  even  regional  levels  of  government.  While  regional 
planning  is  being  carried  out  in  some  states,  it  is  not  specifically  prescribed  by 
current  law. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  favor  planning  which  is  addressed  to  the  total  needs  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  My  real  concern  is  that  the  insistence  on  "com- 
prehensive planning"  has  often  served  as  merely  a  device  for  subjecting  grant 
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applications  to  a  series  of  needless,  bureaucratic  procedures  before  they  are 
approved.  These  delays  have  only  frustrated  more  effective  law  enforcement  and 
inflated  governmental  payrolls  with  no  discernible  benefits  to  the  public. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that,  under  the  Administration's  bill,  planning 
funds  are  eliminated  as  a  separate  category.  I  seriously  question  the  desirability 
of  such  action  in  light  of  your  stated  objective,  which  I  share,  of  strengthening 
the  planning  capacities  of  state  and  local  governments.  My  bill  would  direct 
funds  for  planning  purposes,  and  thereby  provide  incentives  for  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  develop  the  most  effective  programs  possible. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  your  remarks  regarding  the  so-called  federal 
credit  provision  of  my  bill,  whereby  states  and  communities  would,  in  effect, 
be  recompensated  for  financing  imaginative  and  effective  proposals.  To  say  that 
this  would  result  in  "federal  domination"  misconstrues  the  true  intent  of  my 
bill. 

My  legislation  would  simply  provide  a  means  by  which  the  ongoing  evaluation 
of  programs  would  lead  to  continual  improvement  of  them  consistent  with  the 
goals  which  law  enforcement  officials  have  set  for  themselves.  This  way,  pro- 
grams which  showed  particular  promise  might  be  duplicated  in  different  com- 
munities, reinforced  by  the  prospects  of  additional  federal  funding.  Rather  than 
imposing  greater  federal  controls,  this  would,  on  the  contrary,  stimulate  local 
initiative  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  am  confident  the  measures  I  have  outlined  in  my  bill  are  the  necessary 
first  steps  to  a  more  comprehensive  revamping  of  the  LEAA  program  using  the 
revenue  sharing  approach. 

I  hope  these  comments  have  helped  to  clarify  what  I  believe  are  certain  mis- 
conceptions about  my  proposed  legislation,  and  that  you  will  reconsider  your 
position  accordingly. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Ttjnney, 

U.S.  Senator. 

April  25,  1973. 
Hon,  John  L.  McCletj.an, 
U.S.  Senator,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  B.C. 

De^ar  Senator  McClellan  :  You  are  aware  of  the  impending  expiration  of 
Title  I  of  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control  &  Safe  Streets  Act.  As  a  legislator 
dealing  with  many  of  our  nation's  problems  you  are  aware  that  this  act  was 
designed  to  reduce  the  national  crime  rate  and  improve  the  so-called  Criminal 
Justice  System. 

After  5  years  history  in  this  effort  we  are  far  from  accomplishing  these  goals, 
but  we  have  a  good  start,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  learned  to  better  prepare  us 
for  ultimate  success. 

We  all  know  that  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  would  be  fertile  ground 
for  errors,  and  criticism.  It  also  offered  an  opportunity  to  make  some  real  prog- 
ress in  an  area  that  had  been  too  long  neglected.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
success  can  be  claimed  on  both  counts.  Surely  there  has  been  error,  and  some 
justified  criticism — there  has  also  been  much  fine  progress  and  improvement. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  this  national  effort  can  become 
stagnated  or  terminated;  which  would  truly  be  a  loss  and  waste  of  taxpayers 
investment. 

This  situation  has  developed  due  to  the  divergent  legislation  that  is  being  con- 
sidered and  the  relatively  short  time  frame  in  which  to  resolve  the  philosophies 
expressed  in  these  pending  bills. 

As  an  association,  of  criminal  justice  planners  for  the  state  of  California,  we 
have  adopted  a  resolution  for  your  consideration  which  we  feel  would  alleviate 
the  present  condition,  and  offers  a  sound  solution  that  could  prove  beneficial  in 
the  long  run. 

Basically  our  resolution  provides  : 

1,  Legislation  to  extend  present  act  for  one  year. 

2.  Possible  amendments  to  present  act  during  extension  that  will : 

a.  Eliminate  all  matching  requirements, 

b.  Require  state  governments  to  establish  and  define  Local/Regional  Planning 
units. 
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c.  Create  Joint  House-Senate  Committee  to  develop  ongoing  legislation  during 
one  year  extension. 

Your  consideration  of  our  thoughts  in  this  matter  is  truly  appreciated,  and  we 
will  be  happy  to  be  of  any  additional  assistance  possible. 
Sincerely, 

RoNAU)  F.  Webeb,  President. 

Regional  Planning  Directors  Association  of  California 
resolution  no. 

Whereas,  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  &  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30, 1973 ;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  developed  by  the  administration,  and  various 
members  of  the  legislature,  which  promote  highly  divergent  approaches  to  con- 
tinuing this  program ;  and 

Whereas,  many  valid  concerns  have  been  expressed,  from  various  sources, 
regarding  both  the  present  act  and  the  new  proposed  bills ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  legislation  be  introduced  to  extend  the  present  act  for  a  one 
year  period,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  amendments  to  the  present  act  during  the  one  year  extension 
be  considered  to  : 

1.  Eliminate  all  match  requirements. 

2.  Require  states  to  formally  establish  and  define  Local/Regional  Planning 
units. 

and  further,  That  during  the  extension  period  all  interested  participants  will 
advance  information  to  a  Joint  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  created 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  ongoing  legislation  to  reduce  crime  and  improve 
the  Criminal  Justice  System. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Planning  Directors  Association  this  24  day  of 
April,  1973  by  the  following  vote : 

Ayes :  20. 

Nayes :  0. 

Absent :  1. 


Ronald  F.  Weber,  President. 


Attest : 

Keith  Concannon,  Secretary. 


Randall  L.  Williams, 
Circuit  Judge,  11th  District, 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  March  6, 1973. 

Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  want  to  urge  your  continued  supjwrt  of  funds 
for  our  Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement.  They  administer  LEAA 
funds  in  our  State  and  have  done  a  tremendous  job  so  far.  In  my  opinion  nothing 
in  recent  years  has  helped  improve  our  system  of  criminal  justice  more  than 
these  funds.  It  is  vital  that  they  be  continued  for  a  few  more  years  at  least,  as  the 
real  benefits  are  just  now  being  realized. 

In  my  district  alone  these  funds  have  been  used  to  improve  every  facility  being 
used  in  our  court  system,  our  jails,  court  rooms,  personnel,  and  training.  Frankly 
I  don't  know  what  we  would  do  without  these  funds. 

I  think  we  have  turned  the  corner  in  our  fight  against  crime  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  judicial  system.  In  a  few  years  we  can  restore  the  confidence  of  our 
citizens  in  our  judicial  system  if  we  continue  to  improve  and  we  can  if  our  sys- 
tem and  related  agencies  are  adequately  financed  to  the  point  that  we  can 
demand  the  best. 

We  appreciate  your  continuous  efforts  in  our  behalf  and  are  grateful  for  your 
past  accomplishments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Randall  L.  Williams, 
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UN1TE3D  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Suboommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  3  1913. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Gordon, 

Executive  Director,  International  Conference  of  Police  Associations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon  :  This  will  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  letter  of  March  28, 
1973  in  reference  to  the  minimum  height  guidelines  recently  issued  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  LEAA  program  will  expire  on  June  30,  1973.  In  the 
coming  months,  therefore,  the  Subcommittee  will  undertake  a  close  examination 
of  the  program.  I  shall  see  that  these  new  regulations  are  among  the  issues 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman. 


International  Confeirbnce  of  Police  Associations, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  28, 1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Neiv  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  On  March  14,  1973,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  issued  the  enclosed  guidelines  governing  height  require- 
ments for  police  oflScers  which  are  applicable  to  any  law  enforcement  agency  that 
is  receiving  LEAA  funds. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  representing  150,000  police  oflScers,  along 
with  the  80,000  members  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  that  these  guidelines  are  nothing  but  another 
attempt  by  individuals  to  lower  the  standards  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 

By  these  guidelines,  it  is  indeed  conceivable  that  persons  who  are  four  feet 
tall  must  indeed  be  appointed  to  any  police  force  who  is  receiving  LEAA  funds. 
Although  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discriminate  against  persons  of  small  stature, 
it  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  LEAA  can  justify  this  action. 

A  person  who  is  four  feet  tall  does  not  and  cannot  command  respect,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  in  a  policeman's  uniform,  from  the  average  U.S.  citizen  whose 
height  ranges  from  five  feet-six  inches  and  over.  Short  people  may  well  indeed  be 
useful  in  an  administrative  capacity,  but  to  suggest  that  we  send  a  police  oflBcer 
on  the  street  to  restrain  a  person  two  feet  taller  than  he  is,  is  absolutely  redicu- 
lous.  It  would  most  certainly  lead  to  the  use  of  a  weapon  or  a  club  by  a  small 
ofl5cer  who  is  attempting  to  subdue  a  person  he  is  placing  under  arrest,  or  for 
that  matter,  to  disperse  an  unruly  crowd. 

"We  urge  you  to  use  your  oflSce  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Arkansas  to  have  these  guidelines  revised  immediately. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  already  adopted  these  guidelines  and  at  present, 
anyone  who  is  of  any  height  and  does  not  possess  a  high  school  education  may 
apply  for  the  position  of  Connecticut  State  Trooper.  We  feel  this  is  only  the 
beginning. 

Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  it  is  discrimination  in  hiring  16  year  olds  as 
police  officers?  Also,  would  it  not  be  discrimination  to  deny  me  a  commercial 
pilots  license  because  I  do  not  possess  the  requirements?  The  same  holds  true  for 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  etc. 

Our  recent  research  has  shown  in  testimony  given  by  this  oflSce  on  December  21, 
1972,  on  these  suggested  guidelines,  that  the  minimum  height  requirement  for 
police  officers  in  Puerto  Rico  is  five  feet-seven  inches  and  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
the  height  requirement  is  five  feet-eight  inches.  These  cities  have  one  of  the 
largest  populations  of  small  people,  yet,  their  height  requirements  for  police 
officers  are  five  feet-seven  inches  and  five  feet-eight  inches  respectively. 

Tour  cooperation  in  this  matter  will  be  most  sincerely  appreciated.  Please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  this  office  for  any  further  information. 
Sincerely, 

RoBBaiT  D.  Gordon, 

Executive  Director. 

Enclosure. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

March  14, 1913. 
Page  G  7400.2 

Guideline — The  Effect  on  Minorities  and  Women  of  Minimum  Height 

Subject :  Requirements  for  employment  of  law  enforcement  oflScers. 

1.  Purpose.  This  guideline  is  issued  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  national  origin,  sex,  and  race  caused  by  the  use  of  restrictive 
minimum  height  requirements  criteria  where  such  requirements  are  unrelated 
to  the  employment  performance  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 

2.  Scope.  The  provisions  of  the  guideline  apply  to  all  recipients  of  LEAA 
funds.  This  guideline  is  of  concern  to  all  State  Planning  Agencies. 

3.  Background.  The  use  of  minimum  height  requirements  as  criteria  for  em- 
ployee selection,  assignment,  or  similar  personnel  action  may  tend  to  disqualify 
disproportionately  women  and  persons  of  certain  national  origins,  and  races. 
Discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  national  origin  is 
prohibited  by  the  Department  of  Justice  regulations  concerning  employment 
practices  of  state  agencies  or  oflSces  receiving  financial  assistance  extended  by 
the  Department  (28  CFR  Part  42,  subpart  D). 

4.  Requirement.  The  use  of  minimum  height  requirements,  which  disqualifies 
disproportionately  women  and  persons  of  certain  national  origins  and  races,  such 
as  persons  of  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  ancestry,  or  oriental  descent,  will  be 
considered  violative  to  this  Department's  regulations  prohibiting  employment 
discrimination. 

5.  Exceptions.  In  those  instances  where  the  recipient  of  Federal  assistance  is 
able  to  demonstrate  convincingly  through  the  use  of  supportive  factual  data  such 
as  professionally  validated  studies  that  such  minimum  height  requirements  used 
by  the  recipient  is  an  operational  necessity  for  designated  job  categories,  the 
minimum  height  requirement  will  not  be  considered  discriminating. 

6.  Definition. 

a.  The  term  operational  necessity  as  used  in  this  guideline  shall  refer  to 
an  employment  practice  for  which  there  exists  an  overriding  legitimate  opera- 
tional purpose  such  that  the  practice  is  necessary  to  the  safe  and  eflScient 
exercise  of  law  enforcement  duties ;  is  suflSciently  compelling  to  override  any 
discriminatory  impact ;  is  effectively  carrying  out  the  operational  purpose  it  is 
alleged  to  serve ;  and  for  which  there  are  available  no  acceptable  alternate 
policies  or  practices  which  would  better  accomplish  the  operational  purpose 
advanced,  or  accomplish  it  equally  well  with  a  lesser  discriminatory  impact. 

b.  The  term  law  enforcement  as  used  in  this  guideline  is  defined  at  Section 
601(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
and  means  all  activities  pertaining  to  crime  prevention  or  reduction  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law. 

James  T.  Devine, 
Assistant  Administrator. 


[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  38,  No.  46,  March  9,  1973] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration — Equal  Rights  Guidelines 

EFFECT   on    minorities    AND    WOMEN    OF    MINIMUM    HEIGHT   REQUIREMENTS   FOR 
employment    OF    LAW    ENFORCEMENT   OFFICERS 

1.  Purpose.  This  guideline  is  issued  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  national  origin,  sex,  and  race  caused  by  the  use  of  restrictive 
minimum  height  requirements  criteria  where  such  requirements  are  unrelated 
to  the  employment  performance  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 

2.  Scope.  The  provisions  of  the  guideline  apply  to  all  recipients  of  LEAA  funds. 
This  guideline  is  of  concern  to  all  State  Planning  Agencies. 

3.  Background.  The  use  of  minimum  height  requirements  as  criteria  for 
employee  selection,  assignment,  or  similar  personnel  action  may  tend  to  disqualify 
disproportionately  women  and  persons  of  certain  national  origins,  and  races. 
Discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  national  origin  is 
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prohibited  by  the  Department  of  Justice  regulations  concerning  employment 
practices  of  State  agencies  or  offices  receiving  financial  assistance  extended  by 
the  Department  (28  CFR  Part  42,  Subpart  D). 

4.  Requirement.  The  use  of  minimum  height  requirements,  which  disqualifies 
disproportionately  women  and  persons  of  certain  national  origins  and  races, 
such  as  persons  of  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  ancestry,  or  oriental  descent, 
will  be  considered  violative  to  this  Department's  regulations  prohibiting  em- 
ployment discrimination. 

5.  Exceptions.  In  those  instances  where  the  recipient  of  Federal  assistance  is 
able  to  demonstrate  convincingly  through  the  use  of  supportive  factual  data 
such  as  professionally  validated  studies  that  such  minimum  height  requirements 
used  by  the  recipient  is  an  oi^erational  necessity  for  designated  job  categories, 
the  minimum  height  requirements  will  not  be  considered  discriminating. 

6.  Definition,  a.  The  term  operational  necessity  as  used  in  this  guidance  shall 
refer  to  an  employment  practice  for  which  there  exists  an  overriding  legitimate 
operational  purpose  such  that  the  practice  is  necessary  to  the  safe  and  efficient 
exercise  of  law  enforcement  duties ;  is  sufficiently  compelling  to  override  any 
discriminatory  impact ;  is  effectively  carrying  out  the  operational  purpose  it  is 
alleged  to  serve  ;  and  for  which  there  are  available  no  acceptable  alternate  policies 
or  practices  which  would  better  accomplish  the  operational  purpose  advanced, 
or  accomplish  it  equally  well  with  a  lesser  discriminatory  impact. 

b.  The  term  law  enforcement  as  used  in  this  guideline  is  defined  at  section 
601(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
and  means  all  activities  pertaining  to  crime  prevention  or  reduction  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law. 

Effective  date.  This  Guideline  shall  become  effective  on  March  9, 1973. 
Dated :  March  6,  1973. 

Jerkis   Leonard, 
Administrator,  Law  Enforcement. 

Assistance  Administration. 
Clarence  M.  Coster 
Associate  Administrator. 
March  5,  1973. 

Richard  W.  Velde, 
Associate  Administrator. 
March   6,   1973. 

[FR  Doc.  73-4553  Filed  3-8-73  ;8:45  am] 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

Washington,  B.C.,  June  11, 1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Subconmiittee  on  Criminal  Laics  and  Procedures,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  detailed  information 
relating  to  the  issuance  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
of  a  guideline  concerning  the  use  of  a  minimum  height  requirement  by  criminal 
justice  agencies. 

On  March  9,  1973,  LEAA  promulgated  a  guideline  (37  Federal  Register  25959) 
concerning  the  use,  by  criminal  justice  agencies,  of  a  minimum  height  require- 
ment as  a  job  selection  criteria.  That  guideline  reads  as  follows  : 

1.  Purpose.  This  guideline  is  issued  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
based  on  national  origin,  sex,  and  race  caused  by  the  use  of  restrictive  minimum 
height  requirements  criteria  where  such  requirements  are  unrelated  to  the 
employment  performance  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 

2.  Scope.  The  provisions  of  the  guideline  apply  to  all  recipients  of  LEAA 
funds.  This  guideline  is  of  concern  to  all  state  planning  agencies. 

3.  Background.  The  use  of  minimum  height  requirements  as  criteria  for  em- 
ployee selection,  assignment,  or  similar  personnel  action  may  tend  to  disqualify 
disproportionately  women  and  persons  of  certain  national  origins,  and  races. 
Discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  national  origin  is 
prohibited  by  the  Department  of  Justice  regulations  concerning  employment 
practices  of  state  agencies  or  offices  receiving  financial  assistance  extended  by 
the  Department  (28  CFR  Part  42,  Subpart  D) . 
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4.  Requirement.  The  use  of  minimum  height  requirements,  which  disqualifies 
disproportionately  women  and  persons  of  certain  national  origins  and  races, 
such  as  persons  of  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  ancestry,  or  oriental  descent, 
will  be  considered  violative  to  this  Department's  regulations  prohibiting  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

5.  Exceptions.  In  those  instances  where  the  recipient  of  Federal  assistance 
is  able  to  demonstrate  convincingly  through  the  use  of  supportive  factual  data 
such  as  professional  validated  studies  that  such  minimum  height  requirements 
used  by  the  recipient  is  an  operational  necessity  for  designated  job  categories, 
the  minimum  height  requirement  will  not  be  considered  discriminating. 

6.  Definition,  a.  The  term  operational  necessity  as  used  in  this  guideline  shall 
refer  to  an  employment  practice  for  which  there  exists  an  overriding  legitimate 
operational  purpose  such  that  the  practice  is  necessary  to  the  safe  and  eflBcient 
exercise  of  law  enforcement  duties ;  is  sufficiently  compelling  to  override  any 
discriminatory  impact ;  is  effectively  carrying  out  the  operational  purpose  it 
is  alleged  to  serve ;  and  for  which  there  are  available  no  acceptable  alternative 
policies  or  practices  which  would  better  accomplish  the  oiierational  purpose  ad- 
vance, or  accomplish  it  equally  well  with  a  lesser  discriminatory  impact. 

b.  The  term  law  enforcement  as  used  in  this  guideline  is  defined  at  Section 
601(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
and  means  all  activities  pertaining  to  crime  prevention  or  reduction  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law. 

The  guideline  was  proposed  in  a  "Petition  for  Regulatory  Change"  filed  with 
LEAA  by  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  Following  discussions 
relating  to  the  proposal,  an  informal  conference  was  convened  on  December  21, 
1972,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony  from  persons  and  groups  who  opposed 
or  favored  the  guideline.  The  police  profession  was  ably  represented  at  that 
meeting  by  Mr.  Robert  D.  Gordon,  representing  the  International  Conference 
of  Police  Associations,  and  Mr.  Ferris  E.  Lucas,  representing  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association,  and  other  spokesmen.  Additionally,  written  statements 
were  supplied  by  Colonel  John  R.  Plants,  Michigan  Department  of  State  Police 
and  Chief  Edward  M.  Davis,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  In  all,  over  30 
statements  concerning  the  guideline  were  submitted. 

On  March  9,  1973,  by  virtue  of  pul)lication  in  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  38, 
No.  46,  page  6415,  the  minimum  height  guideline  became  applicable  to  recipients 
of  LEAA  funds. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  guideline,  the  response  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  has  been  mixed.  Some  agencies  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  guideline.  Others  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  it.  Still  others 
have  expressed  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  scope  and  requirements  of  the 
guideline. 

It  is  important  to  consider  exactly  what  the  guideline  does  and  does  not  say. 
The  guideline  does  not  say  that  all  height  requirements  used  by  criminal  justice 
agencies  as  criteria  in  personnel  decisions  must  be  abandoned.  Rather,  the 
guideline  states  that  a  minimum  height  requirement  is  objectionable  only  if  (1)  it 
"tends  to  disqualify  disproportionately  women  and  persons  of  certain  national 
origins  and  races,  .  .  ."  and,  (2)  the  criminal  justice  agency  involved  cannot 
prove  "through  the  use  of  supportive  factual  data,  such  as  professionally  vali- 
dated studies,"  that  the  height  requirement  is  an  "operational  necessity"  (as 
defined  in  the  guideline).  Thus,  if  a  criminal  justice  agency  can  show  either 
that  its  height  requirement (s)  does  not  disproportionately  disqualify  women 
or  persons  of  certain  national  origins,  or,  if  it  can  show  that  its  height  require- 
ment is  an  operational  necessity,  the  guideline  will  not  bar  the  use  of  such  a 
height  requirement.  Such  a  position  is  consistent  with  the  objective  of  the 
guideline  as  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  : 

1.  Purpose.  This  guideline  is  issued  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  national  origin,  sex,  and  race  caused  by  the  use  of  restrictive 
minimum  height  requirements  criteria  where  such  requirements  are  unrelated 
to  the  employment  performance  of  law  enforcement  personnel  (emphasis  added). 

The  LEAA  guideline  on  minimum  height  requirements  was  issued  in  con- 
formity with  the  LEAA  regulation  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (28  C.F.R. 
42.201  et  seq. )  which  states  in  part : 

"No  agency  or  office  to  which  this  subpart  applies  under  Section  42.201  shall 
discriminate  in  its  employment  practices  against  employees  or  applicants  for 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  national  origin."  (28  C.F.R. 
42.203) 
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Since  the  guideline  was  promulgated  "to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  national  origin,  sex  and  race,  .  .  ."  the  validity  of  the  guideline  is 
conditioned  upon  the  validity  of  the  regulation. 

The  LEAA  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  regulation  was  issued  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  broad  rulemaking 
authority  conferred  by  42  U.S.C.  3751,  which  authorizes  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  establish  ".  .  .  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures as  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  and  are  consistent  with 
the  stated  purpose  of  this  chapter." 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co.,  401  US.  424  (1971), 
held  that  employment  practices  which  are  discriminatory  in  operation  must  be 
based  on  business  necessity.  In  that  case,  the  Court  held  unlawful,  under  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  use  of  general  intelligence  tests  and  high 
school  education  as  prerequisites  for  employment,  where  there  was  no  showing 
by  the  employer  that  such  tests  or  standards  did  not  validity  predict  successful 
job  performance.  In  a  unanimous  decision  by  Chief  Justice  Burger,  the  Court 
ruled  (401  U.S.  at  430,  431)  : 

"Under  the  Act,  practices,  procedures,  or  tests  neutral  on  their  face,  and 
even  neutral  in  terms*  of  intent,  cannot  be  maintained  if  they  operate  to  'freeze' 
the  statut  quo  of  prior  discriminatory  practices  *  *  *  The  Act  proscribes  not 
only  overt  discrimination  but  also  practices  that  are  fair  in  form,  but  dis- 
criminatory in  operation.  The  touchstone  is  business  necessity.  If  an  employment 
practice  which  operates  to  exclude  Negroes  cannot  be  shown  to  be  related  to 
job  performance,  the  practice  is  prohibited."  (emphasis  added.) 

Moreover,  the  Court  ruled,  if  an  employment  practice  has  a  discriminatory 
impact,  the  burden  is  on  the  employer  to  show  "that  any  given  requirement 
must  have  a  minifest  relationship  to  the  employment  in  question,"  401  U.S.  at 
432.  The  absence  of  a  discriminatory  motive  or  the  presence  of  a  good  motive 
does  not  redeem  the  practice. 

"*  *  *  good  intent  or  absence  of  a  discriminatory  intent  does  not  redeem 
employment  procedures  that  operate  as  built-in  headwinds  for  minority  groups 
and  are  unrelated  to  measuring  job  capability."  401  U.S.  at  432. 

Though  Griggs  was  a  suit  brought  under  Title  VII  involving  private  employ- 
ment, and  was  decided  at  a  time  when  Title  VII  did  not  apply  to  local  and  state 
governmental  employment,  courts  have  consistently  applied  the  Griggs  principles 
to  cases  involving  a  denial  of  the  14th  Amendment  guarantee  of  "equal  protec- 
tion." Chance  v.  Bd.  of  Examiners,  458  F  2d  1167  (2d  Cir.,  1972)  ;  Western  Addi- 
tion Community  Organization  v.  Alioto  (Waco  II),  340  F.  Supp.  1351  (N.D.  Cal., 
1972)  ;  Castro  v.  Beecher,  459  F  2d  725  (1st  Cir.,  1972) . 

In  Castro,  the  plaintiffs  challenged  the  legality  of  the  5'7"  minimum  height 
requirement  of  the  Boston  Police  Department.  The  Court  of  Appeals  approached 
the  question  by  first  setting  out  the  standards  by  which  the  selection  criteria 
would  be  judged : 

"As  to  classifications  which  have  been  shown  to  have  a  racially  discriminatory 
impact,  more  is  required  by  way  of  justification.  The  public  employer  must,  we 
think,  in  order  to  justify  the  use  of  a  means  of  selection  shown  to  have  a  racially 
disproportionate  impact,  demonstrate  that  the  means  is  in  fact  substantially 
related  to  job  performance.  It  may  not,  to  state  the  matter  another  way,  rely  on 
any  reasonable  version  of  the  facts,  but  must  come  fonvard  with  convincing  facts 
establishing  a  fit  betiveen  the  qualification  atid  the  job."  459  F  2d  at  732  (empha- 
.sis  supplied). 

In  dealing  specifically  with  the  height  requirement,  the  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
the  5'7"  requirement  as  having  a  rational  relationship  to  the  job.  However,  the 
Court  made  it  clear  that  the  use  of  this  relaxed  standard  of  review  was  based 
on  the  failure  of  the  plaintiffs  to  demonstrate  "a  disproportionate  impact  on 
Spanish-surnamed  persons."  It  seems  clear  from  the  opinion  that  if  there  had 
been  a  showing  of  such  disproportionate  impact,  the  Court  on  review  would  have 
required  the  Boston  Police  Department  to  demonstrate  the  job-relatedness  of  the 
height  requirement. 

The  LEAA  height  guidelines,  thus,  is  in  accord  with  the  Castro  decision.  Both 
require  a  threshhold  showing  of  disproportionate  disqualification  as  a  trigger 
to  close  scrutiny  of  the  height  requirement.  If  such  a  showing  is  successfully 
made,  the  burden  then  shifts  to  the  agency  asserting  the  validity  of  the  minimum 
height  requirement  to  justify  the  requirement  in  terms  of  job  performance. 

Other  courts  have  faced  the  issue  of  height  requirements.  In  New  York  State 
Division  of  Human  Rights  (for  Candy  Callery)  v.  New  York  City  Department  of 
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Parks  and  Recreation,  4  E.P.D.  7593  (Nov.  18,  1971),  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  Appellate  Division  upheld  a  ruling  by  the  Human  Rights  Appeal  Board 
that  the  City  could  not  employ  minimum  height  and  weight  standards  for 
lifeguards  until  a  "real  relationship  to  the  job  functions"  was  shown.  In  that 
case,  based  on  a  New  York  law  prohibiting  employment  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  the  plaintiff  established  that  the  height  and  weight  requirements 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  screening  out  three  times  as  many  women  as  men. 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division  also  upheld  a  Human  Rights 
Appeal  Board  decision  in  New  York  State  Division  of  Human  Rights  (for  Bernice 
Gera)  v.  Neto  York-Pennsylvania  Professional  Baseball  League,  3  FEP  Cases,  36 
A.D.  2d  364  (N.Y.  App.  Div.,  1971),  based  on  the  same  state  law  as  in  Gallery.  In 
Gera,  the  plaintiff  established  that  the  5'10"  minimum  height  and  170  pound 
minimum  weight  requirement  for  umpires  would  eliminate  99  percent  of  all 
women.  The  Court  held  that  it  had  not  been  demonstrated  that  persons  5'10"  and 
over  are  the  only  persons  capable  of  performing  the  job,  and  therefore  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  Human  Rights  Appeal  Board  ordering  the  development  of 
new,  non-discriminatory  standards  which  have  a  reasonably  relationship  to  the 
job  of  an  umpire. 

In  the  Matter  of  Shirley  Long  (U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Board  of 
Appeals  and  Review,  November  13,  1973),  raised  the  issue  of  the  validity  of  a 
5'8"  minimum  height  requirement  for  employment  with  the  United  States  Park 
Police.  Civil  Service  Regulations,  which  govern  the  employment  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  agencies,  require  (section  300.13)  that  there  be  a 
rational  relationship  between  the  job  to  be  filled  and  the  employment  practice, 
and  prohibit  employment  practices  which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  unless 
the  practice  is  shown  to  be  relevant  to  actual  job  performance.  The  Board  of 
Appeals  and  Review  found  that  no  rational  relationship  between  job  performance 
as  a  Park  Police  OflScer  and  the  height  requirement  had  been  established.  Further- 
more, since  the  height  requirement  (combined  with  a  minimum  weight  require- 
ment) would  disqualify  approximately  98  percent  of  all  American  women,  the 
requirements  were  also  found  to  violate  the  regulations  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex. 

In  Hardy  v.  Sttimpf  4  F.E.P.  Cases  1078  (Cal.  Super.  Ct.,  1972),  a  California 
Superior  Court  found  that  the  height  requirement  and  weight  requirement  used 
by  the  Oakland  Police  Department  were  "reasonable,  and  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
are  reasonable  and  are  directly  and  reasonably  connected  with  and  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  the  duties  of  a  'Police  Patrolman.'  "  The  Court  cited 
no  authority  for  its  standard  of  review,  and  did  not  state  what  evidence  the 
Police  Department  had  presented  in  defense  of  the  height  requirement,  or  what 
evidence  the  Court  relied  on  in  arriving  at  its  decision.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
stitutional issue  raised  by  the  Griggs  case  was  neither  pleaded  or  considered 
by  the  court  in  this  case.  The  case  has  been  appealed. 

The  clear  trend,  then,  in  recent  court  decisions  dealing  with  height  require- 
ments as  a  selection  criteria  for  employment  has  been  to  first  require  a  showing 
that  the  height  requirement  will  disproportionately  disqualify  members  of  a  pro- 
tected class.  Once  such  a  showing  has  been  made,  however,  the  burden  then 
shifts  to  the  employer  to  establish  the  job-relatedness  of  the  standard.  This 
Griggs-Castro  approach  is  the  same  approach  taken  in  the  LEAA  guideline  on 
minimum  height  requirements,  and  thus  the  guideline  parallels  the  law  in  this 
area. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  well  to  note  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  guide- 
line, the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis.sion  (EEOC)  had  already 
promulgated  Guidelines  on  Discrimination  Because  of  National  Origin  (29  C.F.R. 
1606.1  (b) ) .  These  guidelines  state  in  part : 

"Title  VII  is  intended  to  eliminate  covert  as  well  as  the  overt  practices  of  dis- 
crimination, and  the  Commission  will,  therefore,  examine  with  particular  con- 
tern  cases  .  .  .  grounded  in  national  origin  discrimination.  Examples  of  cases 
of  this  character  which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  include: 
denial  of  equal  opportunity  to  persons  ivho  as  a  class  of  persons  tend  to  fall  out- 
side national  norms  for  height  and  weight  where  such  height  and  weight  specifi- 
cations are  not  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  work  involved.  (Emphasis 
added. ) 
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It  is  also  significant  in  this  context  to  note  that  by  virtue  of  the  amendment  to 
Title  VII  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92-261,  86 
Stat.  103  (March  24,  1972) ),  the  EEOC  was  given  jurisdiction  over  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  state  and  local  governments.  The  EEOC  guideline  on  minimum 
height,  therefore,  was  applicable  to  most  criminal  justice  agencies  for  nearly  a 
year  before  LEAA  published  its  guideline. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  the  foregoing  information  concerning 
the  minimum  height  guideline  and  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  for  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Santabelli, 

Administrator. 


The  American  University, 

College  of  Public  Affairs, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  February  28, 1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Judiciury  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Latv  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  The  attached  Statement  of  Policy  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Action  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Education  Funding, 
held  at  The  American  University  on  February  17-18, 1973. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  statement  is  a  strong  recommendation  that  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  be  saved  from  the  chaos  that  would 
ensue  from  the  imposition  of  revenue  sharing  on  July  1.  With  LEEP  assistance, 
almost  75,000  policemen,  correctional  oflicers,  probation  and  parole  personnel, 
other  criminal  justice  oflBcials,  and  pre-serviee  students  are  pursuing  courses  of 
higher  education  leading  to  degrees.  The  hasty  disruption  of  this  assistance 
could  cause  many  of  these  oflicials  and  students  to  interrupt  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove themeslves  and  their  profession.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  states 
could  continue  assistance  to  these  students,  but  that  is  not  certain.  According 
to  the  draft  legislation  we  have  seen,  no  state  is  required  to  allocate  funds  to 
education. 

This  statement  is  being  sent  to  all  those  who  might  have  some  impact  on  a  de- 
cision to  exempt  LEEP  from  special  revenue  sharing  and  to  maintain  it  within  its 
present  national,  regional,  and  state  organizational  structure.  It  is  urgent  that 
the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress  be  made  aware  immediately  of  the  national 
importance  of  LEEP  and  of  the  impelling  logic  of  keeping  it  a  national  program. 
Your  support  now  is  vital. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us.  (202/686-2532) 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  S.  Trebach, 
Professor,  and  Chairman,  Action  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Funding. 

Enclosure. 

Action  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Education  Funding  "^ 

statement  of  policy 

We,  criminal  justice  educators  of  the  United  States,  strongly  recommend  that 
Congress  and  the  President : 

I.  maintain  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  its  present  national, 
regional  and  state  organizational  structure  ; 

II.  exempt  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from  general  and  specific 
revenue  sharing ;  and 

III.  assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree 
programs. 


1  Called  by  the  Center  for  the  Administration  of  Justice,  The  American  University. 
Washington,  D.C.  20016,  in  cooperation  with  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  and 
held  at  The  American  University  on  February  17-18,  1973.  This  Statement  of  Policy  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Conference. 
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United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  11, 1973. 
Mr.  G.  Robert  Blaket, 

Chief  Counsel,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Blakey  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  June  6,  1973,  which  sets 
out  a  series  of  questions  on  various  bills  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  These  questions  were  submitted  by  the  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  to  supplement  the 
hearings  held  on  June  5  and  6, 1973. 

Questions  submitted  by  Senator  Hruska  and  LEAA's  answers  follow  : 

1.  Question.  The  House  passed  provisions  relating  to  civil  rights  specifically 
Section  518 {b),  seem  to  be  quite  detailed  in  terms  of  remedial  actions.  Does  the 
Department  feel  that  enforcement  activity  could  be  restricted  by  the  specificity  of 
these  provisions? 

Answer.  The  Administration's  proposal  related  to  civil  rights  was  a  standard 
clause  currently  set  out  in  the  general  revenue  sharing  statute.  It  has  been 
adopted  for  each  of  the  special  revenue  sharing  proposals.  LEAA  would  prefer  to 
maintain  the  standard  language  and  the  options  for  remedial  actions  as  set  forth 
in  that  standard  clause.  The  agency  should  have  these  options  to  set  up  a  dual 
complaince  activity  so  that  on  the  one  hand  administrative  hearings  are  required 
while  at  the  same  time  other  compliance  activity  may  be  more  advisable. 

2.  Question.  Does  the  requirement  in  the  House  bill  for  citizen  representation 
on  State  and  regional  supervisory  boards  present  any  problems  with  respect  to 
local  governmental  authority  in  the  process  of  law  enforcement  planning? 

Answer.  The  Administration's  bill  and  a  staff  paper  of  the  .seven  public 
interest  groups  working  in  this  area  has  recommended  changes  to  regional 
supervisory  board  composition  on  all  such  boards  established  under  Federal 
grant  programs.  These  recommended  changes  are  contrary  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee revision  requiring  citizen  representation  and  the  Administration's  at- 
tempt to  put  control  of  these  regional  boards  in  the  local  elected  executive 
oflScials  comprising  the  units  of  government  which  make  up  these  regions.  We 
feel  that  these  elected  representatives  must  have  this  authority  if  they  are  to 
carry  out  their  jobs  for  which  the  people  have  elected  them. 

3.  Question.  Has  LEAA  experienced  any  great  problems  with  the  40  percent 
planning  fund  pass  through  which  we  amended  in  1971? 

Answer.  The  amendments  have  been  working  well  and  have  addressed  the 
problems  of  funding  imbalance  which  they  were  intended  to  address.  There 
have  been  some  problems  and  you  may  be  aware  of  them  in  respect  to  the 
Philadelphia  Regional  Council  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  sense  that 
a  major  unit  of  government  such  as  Philadelphia  must  receive  planning  funds 
in  accord  with  the  1971  amendments  it  would  also  seem  necessary  that  the 
local  government  structure  control  the  local  planning  mechanism.  To  this  end 
LEAA  is  proposing  guideline  changes  which  would  require  that  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  regional  planning  boards  be  appointed  by  the  local  govern- 
mental units  comprising  the  region  rather  than  the  State  agency  or  the 
governor.  While  the  practice  of  gubernatorial  appointment  of  regional  board 
membership  is  confined  to  a  dozen  States,  it  has  only  become  a  problem  in  the 
past  year  and  then  only  in  a  handful  of  these  States.  I  do  not  think  that  statutory 
amendments  are  necessary  to  correct  the  problem. 

4.  Question.  In  the  special  revenue  sharing  proposal  LEAA  would  anticipate 
receiving  a  three-year  plan  and  annual  updates.  Doesn't  LEAA  in  fact  receive 
a  multi-year  plan  under  the  current  legislation? 

Answer.  LEAA  doe^s  in  fact  receive  a  five-year  plan  under  the  current  legis- 
lation. The  State  receives  its  current  year  funding  eligibility  plus  the  pro- 
portion of  the  second  year's  eligibility  under  this  plan.  The  Administration's 
proposal  was  designed  to  further  simplify  and  eliminate  paperwork  require- 
ments associated  with  the  planning  process. 

5.  Question.  The  one-third  salary  limitation,  as  it  was  amended  in  1971,  was 
to  my  knowledge  working  fairly  well  and  with  a  minimum  of  administrative 
problems.  Would  the  House  passed  provision  related  to  this  amendment  con- 
tinue to  achieve  the  objectives  for  which  this  am,endment  was  designed? 
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Answer.  The  House  Committee  provision  limits  the  applicability  of  this  salary 
restriction  to  the  police  function  alone.  It  is  LEAA's  view  that  this  provision 
as  amended  would  achieve  some  of  the  objectives  for  which  the  amendment 
was  designed.  However,  the  amendment  would  provide  the  potential  availa- 
bility of  large  amounts  of  salary  costs  for  defense  attorneys  and  other  criminal 
justice  personnel  from  Federal  fund  sources.  It  is  true  that  the  limitation  as 
currently  set  out  has  been  achieving  its  purposes. 

6.  Question.  In  that  the  House  Comtnittee  has  passed  a  10  percent  hard  match 
provision  with  50  percent  of  that  match  being  required  from  the  State  for  local 
grants,  has  it  been  LEAA's  experiences  in  the  past  year  based  on  a  similar 
provision,  that  this  um^ndment  would  be  capable  of  being  met? 

Answer.  The  hard  match  and  buy-in  provisions  which  took  effect  in  1973, 
while  presenting  a  substantial  burden  to  the  States  and  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment program  efforts  have  in  fact  been  met  or  are  being  met  in  the  States. 
The  House  Committee  provision  is  preferable  to  the  current  provision.  How- 
ever, it  will  still  present  a  hardship  for  some  units  of  government.  The  elimini- 
nation  of  all  match  as  proposed  in  the  Administration's  special  revenue  sharing 
proposal  is  the  preferred  treatment  of  this  issue. 

7.  Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  LEAA  has  many  commitments  out- 
standing in  respect  to  Part  C  and  Part  E  discretionary  funding.  Would  the 
net  reduction  in  the  discretionary  program  as  proposed  in  the  Administration's 
bill  require  LEAA  to  alter  prior  commitm,ents? 

Answer.  There  would  have  to  be  some  alterations  of  prior  commitments 
in  the  LEAA  discretionary  program.  These  commitments  are  not  legal  com- 
mitments for  continuation  funding.  To  some  extent,  prior  commitments  in  the 
area  of  Impact  City  funding,  Indian  Affairs  programing.  Organized  Crime  pro- 
grams, Small  State  supplements,  or  National  Scope  Projects  will  have  to  be 
reduced  or  altered  since  there  would  be  a  smaller  amount  of  discretionary  funds 
available  under  both  the  Administrition's  and  the  House  Committee  bill. 

8.  Question.  The  subject  of  evaluation  is  continually  referenced  in  reports 
on  LEAA  activities  as  well  as  other  Federal  agency  activities.  Is  it  really  possible 
to  make  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  entire  effect  of  a  program  of  this  nature 
either  nationwide  or  in  a  particular  State? 

Answer.  While  evaluation  is  a  subject  which  receives  wide  attention,  it  is 
a  rather  difl3cult  process  in  respect  to  overall  evaluation  of  a  program's  effects. 
The  factors  which  are  brought  to  bear  in  any  one  State  on  any  particular  problem 
are  so  diverse  and  interact  in  so  many  ways  that  total  program  evaluation  either 
may  not  be  done  or  would  be  too  costly  to  do  properly.  What  LEAA  must  do  is 
see  to  it  that  the  proper  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  program  which  it  funds 
are  evaluated  and  the  appropriate  use  made  of  those  results. 

9.  Question.  Has  LEAA's  experience  tcith  the  LEEP  program  loan  cancellation 
provisions  been  satisfactory? 

Answer.  The  loan  cancellation  provisions  do  work.  However,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  instances  where  the  requirement  that  a  person  stay  with  the  same 
law  enforcement  agency  to  obtain  his  cancellation  has  unduly  restricted  the  mo- 
bility of  our  law  enforcement  personnel.  It  would  appear  to  be  enough  that  the 
requirement  for  cancellation  be  that  the  person  stay  in  the  law  enforcement 
community  and  not  with  a  specific  agency. 

10.  Question.  Is  it  correct  to  assume  that  construction  programs  would  continue 
to  be  funded  at  a  50-50  match  ratio  under  the  House  Committee  bill? 

Answer.  For  the  Part  C  portion  of  a  State's  construction  programs  this  would 
be  true  as  it  relates  to  1974  funds.  In  addition,  the  House  Committee  bill  would 
require  a  State  "buy-in"  on  all  local  construction  from  Part  C  fund  sources. 
This  "buy-in"  would  amount  to  25  percent  of  the  project's  cost.  The  effect  could  be 
the  elimination  of  all  local  construction  from  Part  C  fund  sources.  It  would 
appear  that  the  retroactive  provisions  relating  to  matching  requirements  would 
allow  construction  to  be  funded  at  the  same  ratio  as  other  programs.  However, 
the  House  Report  makes  the  language  clear  as  it  relates  to  Part  C  construction. 
While  it  may  be  funded  up  to  90  percent,  it  was  the  House  Committee's  intent 
that  LEAA  not  place  construction  funded  from  prior  funds  in  a  more  favorable 
position  than  future  funded  construction.  Because  of  this  language,  LEAA  would 
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continue  the  prior  matching  requirements  for  Part  C  construction  programs 
unchanged.  Part  E  correctional  construction  is,  of  course,  altered  from  a  75-25 
ratio  to  a  90-10  ratio  in  the  House  Committee  bill. 

11.  Question.  The  appropriation  authority  asserted  in  the  House  Committee 
hill  rem,ains  consistent  at  a  one-MlUon  dollar  level.  Do  you  see  a  need  for  any 
adjustment  to  this  level? 

Answer.  The  Administration's  proposal  in  respect  to  the  authorization  authority 
was  that  such  authorization  be  open-ended.  While  one-billion  dollars  seems  at 
this  time  to  be  an  appropriate  level,  LEAA  would  prefer  that  no  level  be  set. 

12.  Question.  Would  the  Department  take  a  position  with  respect  to  the  match- 
ing requirements,  and  aside  from  special  revenue  sharing,  that  retroactive  appli- 
cation of  some  sort  of  provision  to  eliminate  the  concept  of  "soft  match"  would 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  program  operations? 

Answer.  Anything  which  would  eliminate  red  tape  and  contribute  to  more  effec- 
tive planning  and  program  operations  would  receive  the  Department's  support. 
The  elimination  of  soft  match  is  such  a  provision. 

13.  Question.  Is  military  surplus,  such  as  light  airplanes,  helicopters  and  crime 
laboratory  equipment,  available  to  State  and  local  units  of  government  for 
purposes  of  crim^  control? 

Answer.  For  all  practical  purposes  surplus  equipment  is  not  available  since  it 
must  first  go  through  the  process  of  being  declared  excess  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's needs.  After  that  LEAA  would  still  have  to  retain  title  to  the  "excess" 
Federal  property  which  would  be  "on  loan"  to  LEAA  grantees.  This  system  re- 
quires LEAA  control  over  the  property  in  use  by  the  grantees  and  places  a  burden 
upon  the  grantee  to  maintain  elaborate  property  records  and  follow  detailed 
reporting  procedures. 

14.  Question.  Will  LEAA  require  additional  authority  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
vast  law  enforcement  problems  that  will  grow  out  of  the  various  Bicentennial 
celebrations  in  1976? 

Answer.  LEAA  would  probably  need  atuhorization  to  establish  a  temporary 
staff  and  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Bicentennial  Commission  or  other  Federal 
agencies  which  are  involved  with  coordinating  or  planning  of  law  enforcement 
activities  related  tothe  Bicentennial. 

15.  Question.  Do  you  currently  have  authority  to  exchange  information  and 

technical  assistance  with  foreign  nations  relative  to  law  enforcement  matters 
of  mutual  concern? 

Answer.  It  is  not  clear  that  LEAA  has  authority  to  exchange  law  enforcement 
information  or  technical  assistance  with  foreign  nations.  In  matters  of  mutual 
concern,  such  authority  would  be  desirable  and  beneficial  to  the  overall  goals  of 
the  Federal  crime  control  effort. 
If  LEAA  can  provide  any  additional  information,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Santarelli, 

A  dministrator. 


United  States  Department  of  Justice^ 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  11, 1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Subcomm-ittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Pursuant  to  discussions  with  the  Subcommittee  staff,  the  fol- 
lowing supplemental  information  is  submitted. 

1.  The  Use  of  Crime  Statistics  in  Computing  the  Allocation  of  Funds. 

The  most  common  argument  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  crime  statistics 
into  the  formula  used  to  determine  the  allocation  of  1  Federal  funds  for  law 
enforcement  is  summarized  in  the  phrase,  "to  get  the  money  where  the  crime  is." 
It  is  reasoned  that  the  major  portion  of  crime-fighting  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  those  geographical  areas  where  the  incidence  of  crime  is  highest. 
Those  expressing  support  for  this  position  frequently  cite  the  nation's  urban  areas 
as  being  most  in  need  of  funds  for  law  enforcement. 
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There  is  merit,  of  course,  botli  in  efforts  to  "get  the  money  where  the  crime  is" 
and  in  emphasizing  the  needs  of  urban  areas.  Every  examination  of  crime  statis- 
tics clearly  shows  that  index  crimes,  especially  violent  crimes,  follow  population. 
Consequently,  we  know  that  population  is  a  useful  indicator  of  law  enforcement 
needs.  By  putting  law  enforcement  funds  where  the  people  are — allocating  on  the 
basis  of  population — we  do  in  fact  get  the  money  where  the  problems  are. 

As  we  know  from  testimony  presented  during  the  Subcommittee  hearings,  the 
nation's  cities  have  received  an  increasing  portion  of  block  grant  funds.  Moreover, 
the  provisions  of  S.  1234  (Section  203(6) )  and  H.R.  8152  (Section  303(a) )  would 
assure  the  continued  allocation  of  funds  to  "areas  characterized  by  both  high 
crime  incidence  and  high  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  activity." 

The  incorporation  of  crime  statistics  into  a  national  fund  allocation  formula 
raises  the  potential  for  serious  administrative  problems.  For  example : 

a.  Crime  index  figures  as  a  basis  for  receiving  funds  would  not  be  an  incentive 
to  lower  the  crime  rate,  since  a  decrease  in  crime  would  reduce  the  level  of  funds 
allocated  in  sub.sequent  years.  The  effect  would  be  to  penalize  tho.se  units  of 
government  which  conduct  successful  crime  reduction  programs.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  provide  an  incentive  for  individual  jurisdictions  to  increase  the 
amount  of  reported  crime. 

b.  Crime  index  figures  are  not  presently  capable  of  reflecting  unreported 
crime,  which  may  not  follow  geographically  the  patterns  of  reported  crime.  Cur- 
rent victimization  survey  efforts  sponsored  by  LEAA  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Census  may  significantly  alter  crime  reporting  procedures  and  statis- 
tics. If  fund  allocations  were  predicated  in  part  on  current  crime  index  figures, 
any  change  in  the  statistical  reporting  system  could  abruptly  affect  the  availabil- 
ity of  law  enforcement  funds  to  various  units  of  government. 

c.  The  use  of  crime  index  figures  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  fund  allocation 
formula  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  there  are  serious  law  enforcement  problems 
other  than  those  reflected  in  crime  rates.  Such  problems  would  include  high 
arrest  activity,  congested  court  calendars  and  crowded  or  critically  antiquated 
correctional  facilities.  It  is  also  significant  that  expenditures  for  crime  prevention 
are  not  adequately  refiected  in  crime  statistics.  A  crime  that  is  prevented  does 
not  become  recorded  in  the  statistics,  although  effective  prevention  programs  may 
be  just  as  expensive  as  crime  detection  or  apprehension  programs.  An  over- 
emphasis on  crime  rates  would  therefore  produce  a  serious  imbalance  in  efforts 
to  address  the  broader  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Moreover.  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1972  indicate  that  crime  is  decreasing  in 
the  large  cities  and.  rising  in  the  smaller  communities  : 

City  size  (population)  Change  in  crime  Percent,  1972 

Over  1,000,000...- Down 12 

500,000  to  1,000,000 Down 7 

250,000  to  500,000 Down. 2 

100,000  to  250,000. Down 2 

50,000  to  100,000 Up 1 

25,000  to  50,000 Up 1 

10,000  to  25,000 Up 4 

Under  10,000 Up 5 


These  figures  for  1972  do  not  prove  that  crime  will  no  longer  be  a  problem  in 
large  cities.  Rather,  the  import  of  these  changes  in  the  crime  rate  is  simply  that 
the  rates  will  change.  Whle  some  states  will  be  experiencing  high  rates  of  urban 
crime,  other  states  will  be  combating  a  crime  problem  in  the  suburbs  or  rural 
areas.  Any  proposal  which  does  not  recognize  this  factor  denies  to  the  states 
the  freedom  necessary  to  put  the  law  enforcement  dollar  where  the  problem  is. 

2.  The  Representative  Character  of  Sub-State  Planning  Units. 

To  insure  the  representative  character  of  sub-state  criminal  justice  planning 
agencies,  LEAA  has  issued  notice  of  a  proposed  guideline  which,  if  adopted,  would 
modify  the  guidelines  for  all  planning  grants  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
proposed  guideline,  (Attachment  A),  would  require  appointment  of  a  majority 
of  the  regional  board  membership  by  the  local  elected  executive  officials  of  the 
cities  and  counties  within  the  region. 

3.  The  Part  B  Pass-Through  Requirement. 

Testmony  before  the  Subcommittee  indicated  that  the  Alabama  Law  Enforce- 
ment Planning  Agency  has  failed  to  make  adequate  amounts  of  planning  funds 
available  to  local  units  of  government. 
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As  you  know,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  requires  states  to  pass  tlirough  40  percent  of  planning  funds  "to  units 
of  general  local  government  or  combinations  of  such  units.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added).  Attachment  B  shows  the  percentages  of  Part  B  planning  funds  made 
available  by  each  state  under  the  FY  1973  planning  grants.  In  all  instances  where 
less  than  40  percent  is  shown  as  the  pass-through  percentage,  the  appropriate 
waiver  has  been  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

4.  The  Involvement  of  State  Legislatures. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommitte  indicated  that  S.  1234  does  not  provide  for 
the  involvement  of  state  legislatures  in  the  allocation  or  appropriation  of  action 
funds. 

Section  203(5)  requires  that  the  normal  governmental  processes  of  state  and 
local  governments  be  utilized  in  the  expenditure  of  special  revenue  sharing  funds. 

This  means  that  funds  will  be  appropriated  by  the  normal  state  and  local 
legislative  proces.  All  state  and  local  laws  and  procedures  will  be  followed  such 
as  procurement  law,  fiscal  integrity,  personnel  merit  systems  requirements.  This 
would  also  require  legislative  oversight  of  the  program.  Since  these  funds  would 
be  spent  with  greater  latitude  and  flexibility  on  the  part  of  state  and  local  offi- 
cials in  the  setting  of  priorities  and  decision-making,  it  is  only  proper  that  the 
Federal  government  fully  support  state  and  local  governments'  modes  of  main- 
taining control  and  oversight.  Accountability  will  then  be  in  ofiicials  elected  by 
state  and  local  taxpayers. 

Since  many  legislatures  will  be  out  of  session  at  the  time  the  first  special 
revenue  sharing  payment  is  made,  an  orderly  transition  period  will  be  necessary. 
We  suggest  that  a  technical  change  be  made  in  the  language  of  this  provision 
delaying  the  provision's  effective  date  until  the  first  session  of  a  state  legislature. 
In  some  areas  of  the  country  where  legislatures  meet  bi-annually,  this  may  mean 
a  waiver  of  this  requirement  for  perhaps  18  months. 

Except  for  the  need  for  a  waiver  until  the  legislature  goes  into  session  this 
provision  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  general  revenue  sharing. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  supplementary  information.  If 
I  can  provide  additional  material,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Santarelli, 

Administrator. 

Enclosures. 

Attachment  A 
U.S.  Department  op  Justice — Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

NOTICE  op  proposed  GUIDELINE 

Issuance  Purpose  of  Notice 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  is  considering  an 
amendment  to  its  current  guidelines  governing  regional  criminal  justice  planning 
boards.  The  amendment  under  consideration  wonuld  require  appointment  of  a 
majority  of  the  regional  board  membership  by  the  local  elected  executive  officials 
of  the  cities  and  counties  within  the  region.  This  notice  is  designed  to  elicit  full 
public  comment  and  consideration  of  the  proposal. 

Background 

The  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  function  under  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  (Act)  (Pub.  L.  90-351,  as  amended  by 
Pub.  L.  91-644,  42  U.S.C.  §§3701  et  seq.)  is  carried  out  by  professional  staff  at 
the  State  and  local  governmental  level.  These  staff  members  operate  under  the 
policy  direction  of  supervisory  boards  or  councils  at  the  State  level  and,  in  most 
States,  similar  boards  at  the  regional  level. 

Current  LEAA  policy  with  respect  to  the  planning  function  is  set  forth  in 
LEAA  Guideline  Manual  M  4100.1.  This  manual  is  titled  State  Planning  Agency 
Grants  and  is  dated  August  22,  1972.  Chapter  1,  Section  2,  Paragraph  20  of  this 
guideline  sets  forth  the  LEAA  policy  on  regional  supervisory  board  composition. 
It  is  set  forth  as  follows  : 

"20.  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning.  The  Act  requires  that  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combinations  of  such  units  participate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Comprehensive  State  Plan.  As  a  means  of  meeting  this  requirement 
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LEAA  encourages  the  creation  of  regional  planning  units  by  State  Planning 
Agencies  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  annual  comprehensive  plan. 

a.  Definition.  A  regional  planning  unit  is  any  body  so  designated  such  as  a 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  government  to  administer  planning  funds 
and  undertake  law  enforcement  planning  activities  under  the  Act  for  a  number 
of  geographically  proximate  counties  and  municipalities,  or  for  a  total  metro- 
politan area. 

b.  Supervisory  Boards.  Where  States  establish  regional  planning  units  as  "com- 
binations of  local  government"  to  receive  planning  funds  and  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  the  State  plan  as  provided  in  Section  203(c)  of  the  Act,  such 
regional  units  must  operate  under  the  supervision  and  general  oversight  of  a 
supervisory  board. 

(1)  Composition.  The  composition  of  the  supervisory  board  shall  incorporate 
the  representative  character  elements  prescribed  for  supervisory  boards  of  State 
Planning  Agencies    (see  paragraph  14)    with  the  following  modifications: 

(a)  Where  the  governments  comprising  the  regional  unit  do  not  have  signifi- 
cant responsibility  for  a  particular  segment  of  law  enforcement  (e.g.,  operation 
of  courts,  provision  of  police  services,  conduct  of  correctional  programs),  repre- 
sentation of  that  particular  element  need  not  be  included. 

(b)  Representation  by  elective  or  appointive  policy  making  oflScials  tnust 
include  at  least  one  representative  of  the  largest  city  and  county  in  the  region 
and  of  any  unit  of  government  of  more  than  100,000  population  within  the  region. 
(This  need  not  be  the  senior  official  himself  but  may  be  someone  named  by  him 
as  his  representative.) 

(c)  Those  representative  character  requirements  concerning  State  agency 
representation  or  State/local  balance  are  not  deemed  applicable  to  regional  units, 
although  locally-based  State  officials  (e.g..  State  judges  within  the  region,  direc- 
tors of  local  branches  of  State  correctional  departments,  etc.)  may  be  considered 
appropriate  candidates  for  membership  on  regional  supervisory  boards  and, 
indeed,  can  often  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  comprehensive  planning  at 
tlie  regional/local  level. 

(d)  Those  units  of  government  which  have  the  major  share  of  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  within  the  region,  in  terms  of  their  population,  their  con- 
tribution to  the  total  amount  of  crime  within  the  region,  their  budget  for  law 
enforcement,  or  other  factors,  shall  have  fair  and  adequate  representation. 

"(2)  Advisory  Groups.  Where  a  general  purpose  agency  is  selected  to  serve  as 
the  regional  planning  unit,  the  governing  body  of  the  agency  does  not  include 
representation  of  all  required  elements,  an  advisory  group  consisting  of  the 
missing  elements  may  be  established  to  achieve  compliance  with  tliis  require- 
ment. In  determining  whether  there  is  compliance  with  this  subparagraph,  the  to^ 
tality  of  advisory  and  governing  body  membership  will  be  taken  into  account  only 
if  the  advisory  body  has  direct  access  to  the  governing  body  for  presentation  of 
views." 

Proposed  Amendment 

It  is  proposed  that  the  following  new  language  be  added  to  Paragraph  20.b.  (1) 
(d): 

"Fair  and  adequate  representation  includes  a  requirement  that  the  majority 
of  the  membership  of  any  regional  board  (or  any  executive  committee  exercising 
the  major  functions  of  the  board)  be  appointed  by  local  elected  executive  officials 
of  units  of  government  which  have  the  major  share  of  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities within  the  region  or  other  designated  planning  area." 

Authority 

General  regulatory  authority  is  contained  in  Section  501  of  Pub.  L.  90-351,  as 
amended  by  Pub.  L.  91-644,  42  U.S.C.  §  3751. 

The  proposed  issuance  is  consistent  with  the  purjwse  and  intent  of  Section 
203(c)  (42  U.S.C.  §3723),  Section  303(3)  (42  U.S.C.  §3733)  of  the  above  cited 
statute. 

State  planning  agencies  established  pursuant  to  Section  203  have  the  primary 
authority  to  decide  the  conditions  upon  which  planning  funds  are  allocated  to 
local  units  of  government.  Among  other  factors,  this  authority  is  contingent  upon 
the  duty  of  each  agency  to  develop  a  comprehensive  Statewide  plan  that  will 
"encourage  local  initiative  in  the  development  of  programs  and  projects  for 
improvements  in  law  enforcement  .  .  ."  (Section  303(3)  ).  This  authority  is  also 
contingent  upon  the  duty  of  each  agency  to  provide  for  such  local  input  by  the 
allocation  of  40  per  centum  of  all  Federal  funds  available  for  performance  of  the 
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planning  function ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  major  cities  and  counties  within  the 
State,  an  assurance  that  these  major  units  receive  planning  funds  to  develop  com- 
prehensive plans  and  coordination  functions  at  the  local  level  (Section  203(c) ). 

Each  of  these  provisions  (for  input  and  funding)  take  on  meaning  only  wlien 
the  local  planning  mechanism  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  local  units  of 
government. 

For  this  reason,  LEAA  finds  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Act  to  provide 
for  local  governmental  input  into  the  State  plan  requires  that  the  elected  oflScials 
of  the  major  units  in  each  planning  subdivision  exercise  the  appointment  au- 
thority necessary  to  assure  that  local  input  is  provided  to  the  State. 

Compliance  with  the  proposed  provision  would  be  a  condition  to  the  receipt 
of  planning  funds. 

Clearance  Process  and  Effective  Date 

Publication  of  this  guideline  in  the  Federal  Register  is  supplemental  to  the 
normal  consultation  process  of  Section  501  of  the  Act  and  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Circular  A-85.  It  is  hoped  that  all  interested  parties  will  submit  writ- 
ten data,  views  and  arguments  including  oral  presentation  so  that  full  considera- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  proposal.  A  meeting  will  be  scheduled  with  representatives 
of  the  governmental  units  for  oral  presentation  and  discussion.  Written  views 
may  be  sent  to,  or  other  information  may  be  obtained  from:  Charles  A.  Lauer, 
OflSce  of  General  Counsel,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2a530  (Area  Code  202/386-3344 ) . 

This  guideline  or  any  agreed  upon  modification  shall  be  effective  sixty  (60) 
days  after  publication  as  a  proposal. 

Donald   B.   Santabelli, 

Administrator. 
Richard  W.  Velde, 

Associate  Administrator. 
Clarence  M.  Coster, 

Associate  Administrator. 


City  of  Toledo  Ohio, 

June  12,  1973. 
Mr.  John  L.  MoClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  express  my  concerns  about  H.R. 
5613  and  H.R.  8152.  I  would  like  to  state  that  while  I  favor  revenue  sharing  over 
the  categorical  grant  process  utilized  in  the  past,  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  an  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  problem  of  equitably  distributing  federal  resources.  It  does 
not  appear  logical  to  me  to  have  Toledo  families  send  their  tax  money  to  Wash- 
ington, where  it  is  duly  coimted  and  deposited,  and  then  returned  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  type  of  bureaucratic  procedure  is  a  waste  of  not  only  time  but  the  tax- 
payers money.  Those  taxes  need  never  leave  Toledo  or  Ohio.  The  state,  in  con- 
junction with  communities  such  as  Toledo,  already  has  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  revenue.  I  believe  as  do  many  others  in  Ohio  that  tax 
credit  legislation  is  the  natural  extension  of  revenue  sharing  and  must  occur 
sometime  in  the  near  future. 

However,  since  H.R.  5613  and  H.R.  8152  are  presently  under  your  consideration. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  several  philosophical  and  bureau- 
cratic problems. 

1.  Section  202(a)  of  H.R.  5613  does  not  adequately  describe  the  State  Plan- 
ning process  nor  is  there  any  provision  for  a  specific  planning,  program  develop- 
ment, and  priority  setting  role  for  local  governments.  We  believe  that  local  gov- 
ernments should  have  a  major  role  along  with  the  states  in  crime  reduction.  I 
believe  that  the  existence  of  state  planning  agencies  should  be  mandated  within 
the  proposed  legislation  along  with  Impact  Areas  which  would  receive  non-com- 
petitive allocations  of  Part  C  Action  monies  within  the  context  of  city /county 
coordination.  The  following  formula  for  Impact  Areas  has  been  proposed  and  I 
believe  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  : 

(a)  Largest  city  in  each  state ; 

( ft )   Other  cities  with  population  greater  than  250,(X)0 ; 

(0)  Other  cities  with  population  greater  than  100,000  and  Part  I  crimes  greater 
than  5,000 ; 

(d)  Other  counties  with  population  greater  than  350,000  and  Part  I  crimes 
greater  than  15,000. 
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However  if  this  approach  for  non-competitive  funding  for  Urban  areas  is  too 
complicated  then  the  approach  in  the  proposed  Stanton-Seiberling  Amendment 
would  be  acceptable. 

2  Section  202 (b)  of  H.R.  5613  provides  that  a  majority  of  local  advisory  boards 
be  elected  public  officials.  I  would  recommend  that  you  stronglv  consider  the  for- 
mula utilized  in  the  Ohio  Plan.  The  Ohio  Plan  requires  a  board  that  is  representa- 
I^-  ,  i  ^^^^  community.  The  board  is  composed  of  elected  officials,  public 
officials  from  the  criminal  justice  system,  communitv  representatives  and  minor- 
ity group  members.  Our  local  advisory  board  in  Toledo  is  probably  representative 
of  the  other  Criminal  Justice  Regional  Planning  Unit  Boards" in  Ohio-  I  am 
responsible  for  appointing  a  percentage  of  the  board  membership  based  on 
Toledo's  population  and  crime  problem.  The  Lucas  County  Commissioners,  along 
with  elected  officials  from  suburban  communities,  appoint  the  remainder  of  the 
board  based  upon  the  same  crime  and  population  formula.  I  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  work  and  results  that  have  been  achieved  bv  the  present  board  and 
believe  that  those  results  are  the  product  of  broad  based  participation  and  knowl- 
edge. While  the  participation  of  elected  officials  is  needed,  requiring  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  membership  of  local  advisory  boards  be  elected  officials  is  of  highly 
questionable  value.  The  time  constraints  involving  elected  officials  could  create 
a  token  board  that  could  not  spend  the  long  hours  required  in  priority  and  pro- 
gram development.  We  should  however,  have  the  responsibility  for  appointing 
and  approving  the  members  of  such  boards. 

3.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  has  provided  that  15%  of  the  Part  C  (Ac- 
tion) funds  will  be  reserved  to  the  federal  government,  to  be  awarded  at  its  "dis- 
cretion". In  1970  Amendments,  50%  of  Part  E  (Corrections)  funds  were  similiarly 
held  back.  The  federal  government  initially  maintained  that  it  had  an  obligation 
to  see  that  local  governments  were  adequately  funded  in  states  where  the  SPA 
deliberately  ignored  certain  localities.  The  money  was  never  used  as  intended  and 
served  to  beautifully  orchestrate  a  federal  rendition  of  musical  Chairs.  Our  ex- 
periences in  Toledo,  based  on  my  conversations  with  other  Mayors,  are  not  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  build  a  new  Criminal  Justice  complex  to  serve  our 
judicial  process  since  October,  1970.  Representatives  from  Toledo  including  my- 
self have  met  with  high  ranking  LEAA  officials  in  Washington  and  Chicago  and 
were  encouraged  to  apply  for  LEAA  discretionary  funds  to  plan  our  proposed 
complex.  We  did.  Toledo  then  received  $225,000  in  discretionary  funds  for  the 
design  of  the  building  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  design  was  acceptable 
LEAA  would  support  part  of  the  construction  cost  of  the  new  structure.  The 
design  was  not  only  acceptable,  but  received  an  outstanding  evaluation  from 
LEAA's  National  Clearinghouse  and  LEAA's  regional  office.  Unfortunately,  LEAA 
changed  conductors  .several  times  during  this  process  and  Toledo  has  not  received 
one  cent  for  construction.  We  were  left  holding  the  proverbial  "bag"  while  still 
dancing  to  the  music  amidst  LEAA  promises  for  funding  made  as  recently  as 
November  of  1972. 

Another  frustration  comes  in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  based 
on  block  grant  allocations  with  the  necessity  for  continuation  funding  for  dis- 
cretionary projects  which  come  to  us  suddenly  when  their  federal  discretionary 
funding  ends.  I  believe  this  problem  could  be  eliminated  by  reducing  the  Discre- 
tionary Grant  Program  to  5%  and  increasing  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States 
to  95  percent.  This  would  mean,  on  the  basis  of  the  administration's  appropriation 
bill,  that  LEAA  would  still  receive  $'J  0,000,000  for  Discretionary  Programs 
which  addressed  problems  of  a  national  scope.  The  states  would  receive 
$720,000,000  as  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Funds,  which  would,  in  turn,  require 
substantially  more  money  to  pass  through  to  local  communities.  Thu.s,  the  federal 
presence  would  be  reduced  and  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  program  would  be 
enhanced.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program 
(LEEP)  is  a  good  example  of  a  national  scope  program  that  LEAA  should  con- 
tinue to  administer  and  fund. 

4.  I  support  the  administration's  proposal  with  respect  to  the  deletion  of  the 
matching  requirement  which  has  been  somewhat  of  a  farce  since  its  original 
inception.  The  buy-in  and  assumption  of  cost  provisions  have  also  caused  us 
problems,  as  have  the  personnel  limitations.  We  would  just  as  soon  see  them 
eliminated. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  close  by  reaffirming  that  I  do  not  see  Revenue  Sharing 
or  Special  Revenue  Sharing  as  the  ultimate  solution  to  our  problems  at  the  local 
level.  I  believe  that  the  federal  government  must  move  toward  tax  credit  legis- 
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lation.  Local  and  state  government  have  come  of  age.  We  can  deal  with  our  prob- 
lems if  provided  the  necessary  resources  without  the  unnecessary  bureaucratic 
regulations.  The  "Ohio  Plan"  which  was  created  under  the  administration 
of  Governor  John  J.  Gilligan  is  a  positive  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  our 
fight  against  crime.  I  urge  you  to  take  the  "Ohio  Plan"  into  consideration  along 
with  my  recommendations  in  the  preparation  of  new  or  continuing  legislation 
for  LEAA. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  Kessler, 

Mayor. 


National  Association  of  Counties, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19, 1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  would  like  to  request  your  support  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  extension  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  now  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures. This  Amendment  (attached)  would  mandate  that  state  planning  agency 
supervisory  boards  created  under  the  Act  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  elected 
oflBcials  representing  general  purpose  local  government,  and  has  the  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the  National  League  of  Cities/U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  National  Governors'  Conference. 

The  preponderance  of  testimony  from  city  and  county  officials  heard  by  the 
Subcommitte  during  recent  hearings  pertained  to  the  lack  of  adequate  rep- 
resentation by  such  elected  officials  on  regional  and  state  policy  planning  bodies. 
This  lack  of  representation  has  resulted  in  the  failure  of  statewide  criminal 
justice  plans  to  adequately  accomodate  the  needs  and  priorities  of  general  pur- 
pose local  government.  In  addition,  the  experience  has  been  that  an  inordinate 
amoimt  of  time  has  been  consumed  at  the  state  level  appproving  or  disapproving 
local  projects  applications  for  a  share  of  the  state's  block  grant  funds. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  National  Governors'  Conference  reveal  that  nation- 
wide, local  elected  officials  comprise  17%  of  the  membership  of  such  boards, 
citizens  19%,  other  public  officials  16%  and  criminal  justice  systems  officials 
48%. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Subcommittee  has  tentatively  agreed  to  mandate 
that  regional  boards  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  local  elected  officials.  We  are 
now  hopeful  that  you  will  expand  this  same  provision  to  state  boards. 

The  balance  of  membership  on  regional  and  state  boards  would  be  composed 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  personnel.  Citizens  could  be  members 
of  such  boards  at  the  option  of  the  state  or  regional  bodies,  although  citizens 
would  already  be  represented  through  elected  city  and  county  officials. 

Through  adoption  of  our  amendment,  local  needs  and  priorities  could  ade- 
quately be  addressed  at  the  state  level  as  well  as  insuring  a  prompt  flow  of  funds 
to  local  governments  within  the  90-day  approval/disaproval  time  frame  now 
under  Subcommittee  consideration. 

Finally,  by  providing  that  regional  and  state  policy  planning  bodies  be  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  local  elected  officials,  this  will  insure  that  such  officials 
who  have  overall  responsibility  for  coordinating  criminal  justice  or  crime  pre- 
vention programs  with  other  programs  being  carried  out  in  their  jurisdictions 
would  be  meaningfully  involved  in  decisionmaking  affecting  their  jurisdictions.' 

We  respectfully  urge  favorable  action  on  the  attached  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 

Executive  Director. 
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Substance  of  an  Amendment  to  Pending  Legislation  To  Amend  Title  I  of 
THE  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 

composition  of  state  planning  agencies 

Any  state  planning  agency  superivsory  boards  established  pursuant  to  Sec. 
203(a)  of  P.L.  91-644,  as  amended,  shall  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  elected 
oflScials  representing  general  purpose  local  governments.  Other  representation 
shall  include  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies  and  public  agencies 
maintaining  programs  to  reduce  and  control  crime.  Such  boards  may,  at  their 
option  include  representatives  of  citizen,  professional  and  commimity 
organizations. 

(The  above  amendment  is  in  addition  to  the  requirement  that  regional  plan- 
ning bodies  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  elected  oflicials  representing  general 
purpose  local  government.) 

National  Composition  of  State  Supervisory  Boards 

Primary  Area 

Criminal  Justice  System  OflScials 677(48%) 

COURTS   289(21%) 

Judicial 

Trial  Judges 51 

Juvenile  Court  Judges 26 

Supreme  Court  Justices 14 

Magistrates,  J.P.'s 13 

Court  Administrators 9 

Appellate  Judges 7 

Federal  Judges 1 

Prosecution 

Local 64 

State  (Attorneys  General) 50 

Federal  (U.S.  Attorneys) 6 

Defense 

Private  Attorneys  (Court  Appointed) 30 

State 10 

Local 8 

POLICE  SERVICES 258(18%) 

City   Police 115 

Sheriffs 72 

State  Police 71 

CORRECTIONS    130(9%) 

Adultt 

State 51 

Local 5 

Adult  and  Juvenile 

State  31 

Local 13 

Juvenile 

State  18 

Local 12 

Citizen   Representatives 510(36%) 

ELECTED  OFFICIALS 244(17% ) 

Local  Government  (Legislative) 85 

State  Legislators 80 

Mayors   66 

Governors 13 

PRIVATE  CITIZENS 266(19%) 

Other  Public  Agency  Officials 228(16%) 

recapitulation 

Local    Representation 860 (61% ) 

State  Representation 539 (38% ) 

Federal   Representation 16(1%) 

Total 1,  415(100%) 
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Attachment  B 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973  PLANNING  GRANT  FUND  AVAILABILITY  TO  LOCALITIES 


Percentage  of 

Number  of  cities 

Number  of 

Number  of  RPUS 

State 

part  B  funds 

funded 

counties  funded 

funded 

Alabama 

38  . 

2 

7 

Alaska 

(0 

0) 

(') 

0) 

Arizona 

40  . 

6 

Arkansas 

40  . 

5 

California 

49 

5 

11 

23 

Colorado 

57  . 

6 

Connecticut 

40  . 

8 

Delaware 

15 

1  . 

District  of  Columbia 

(2) 

(2) 

(?) 

cj 

Florida 

40 

1 

8 

Georgia 

48  . 

19 

Hawaii 

40  . 

3 

1 

Idaho 

27  - 

4 

Illinois 

40  . 

21 

Indiana 

55 

4 

1 

8 

Iowa 

40  . 

8 

Kansas 

59  . 

3 

Kentucky 

40  . 

16 

Louisiana 

40 

1  . 

7 

Maine 

40  . 

7 

Maryland 

43 

1 

4 

5 

Massachusetts 

40 

7  . 

Michigan 

40 

1 

3 

11 

Minnesota 

40  . 

9 

42  . 

4 

Missouri 

48 

oV 

oV 

21 

0) 

S 

Nebraska 

40  . 

Nevada 

40  . 

3 

New  Hampshire. 

40  . 

3  . 

New  Jersey 

48 

15 

9  . 

New  Mexico 

40 

6" 

1  . 
(1) 

1 
5 

8 

New  York. 

43 

9 

North  Carolina. 

46 

(1) 

17 

(1) 

n 

Ohio.... 

40  . 

Oklahoma 

40  . 

11 

Oregon 

47  . 

14 

Pennsylvania 

40 

1 

3 

8 

Rhode  Island. 

48 

4  . 
1 

i' 

5 

South  Carolina 

40 

10 

South  Dakota 

(1) 

(1) 

0) 

n 

Tennessee 

::.::.             « 

1 

3 

Texas 

40  . 

30 

Utah 

40  . 

8 

Vermont 

::;:::             8  . 

0) 

0) 

8 

Virginia 

Washington. 

45 

2 

8 

7 

58  . 

2 

Wisconsin 

(') 

(') 

(0 

<■? 

Wyoming 

40  - 

American  Samoa. 

(») 

8 

(T) 

(») 

Puerto  Rico 

C) 

o 

(i) 

(?) 

Virgin  Islands 

Q) 

K) 

(?) 

(») 

Total 

'  Data  for  FY  1973  not  yet  available. 

>  Not  required  to  observe  the  pass-through  provision. 
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Under  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
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Prepared  by  the 

Lawyers'  Committee 

for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law 
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This  report  is  an  analysis  of  the  operation 
at  the  tederai  and  state  levels  of  the 
federal  ami-crime  grant  program 
created  by  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  It 
reviews  the  nature  and  impact  of  the 
grants  made  since  the  mception  of  the 
program  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1971,  focusing  on  the  programs 
administered  directly  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
and  on  the  block  grant  programs  of  live 
states:  California.  Massachusetts.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina. 
The  study  is  based  on  interviews  and 
document  reviews  conducted  at  the 
federal,  stale  and  local  levels  and  on  a 
review  of  the  general  literature  pertaining 
to  the  administration  of  the  nations 
criminal  justice  systems  Except  where 
indicated,  the  research  and  data 
collection  for  the  report  were  completed 
as  of  April  1972.  The  report  is  based 
exclusively  on  materials  available  to  the 
general  citizen  or  taxpayer.  — S<iruli  C.  On 
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Preface 


This  report  is  the  third  in  a  series*  that  has  analyzed  the 
performance  of  the  states  and  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  in  administering  the 
massive  federal  anti-crime  grant-making  program 
created  by  Title  1  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1 968. 

Since  the  program  began  four  years  ago,  more  than 
$1.5  billion  has  been  distributed  under  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram to  states,  localities  and  private  bodies  for  the  stated 
purposes  of  improving  law  enforcement  and  ensuring  the 
safety  of  the  American  people.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1973  (June  30,  1973)  the  initial  five-year  authorization 
for  the  program  will  expire.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  have  to  decide  whether  the  program  should 
be  continued  and,  if  so,  in  what  form  and  at  what  level  of 
funding.  This  report  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  in- 
formed decisions  about  the  future  of  the  LEAA  program. 
It  documents  the  experience  under  the  program  at  the 
federal  level  and  in  five  states.  The  states — California, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  South  Caro- 
lina— were  selected  because  of  the  diversity  of  crime 
problems  and  criminal  justice  structures  that  they  repre- 
sent as  well  as  for  the  different  approaches  they  have 
taken  to  the  administration  of  the  LEAA  program. 

The  report  stems  from  a  concern  with  the  problems 
and  rights  of  the  poor  and  minorities,  particularly  those 
who  reside  in  the  nation's  urban  centers.  For  these  [peo- 
ple, more  than  for  the  nation  at  large,  crime  is  a  major 
problem.  As  we  wrote  in  1970  in  Law  and  Disorder  //(p. 
3): 

"Crime  is  gripping  our  cities  with  fear,  destroying  lives 
and  property,  consuming  fiscal  and  human  resources. 
Urban  systems  of  criminal  justice — including  the  police. 


the  courts  and  corrections  institutions — are  incapable  of 
halting  rising  crime  rates  and  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  communities  they  serve.  For  decades  these  agen- 
cies have  operated  beyond  public  scrutiny,  lacking  either 
adequate  support  or  constructive  criticism.  The  public 
has  refused  to  make  the  financial  commitment  necessary 
for  the  system  to  work.  Few  basic  questions  have  been 
asked  about  crime,  criminals  or  the  operation  of  the 
agencies  set  up  to  deal  with  them.  Fewer  answers  have 
been  found." 

Our  interest  in  the  LEAA  program  stems  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  major  federal  grant  program  that  has 
the  potential  to  address  the  problems  outlined  above  and 
to  modernize  the  agencies  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Continued  frustration  of  LEAA's  objectives  and  dissipa- 
tion of  its  funds  injure  the  poor,  the  minorities  and  the 
disfranchised  more  than  anyone  else. 

Four  basic  premises  underlie,  and  may  color,  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  made  in  this  report: 

•  A  strengthened  criminal  justice  system  alone  cannot 
begin  to  solve  the  "crime  problem." 

•  In  a  democratic  society  all  available  alternatives 
should  be  explored  before  the  role  of  the  police  is  ex- 
panded. 

•  The  agencies  of  the  criminal  justice  system  should  be 
subjected  to  broad  public  review  and  participation. 

•  The  criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole  is  presently 
characterized  by  widespread  discrimination  against  the 
poor  and  minorities. 
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The  grant  program  created  by  Title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  was  the  first  substantial  federal  effort  to  face  the 
national  crisis  created  by  the  deterioration  of  state  and 
local  criminal  justice  systems  and  the  rising  rates  of 
crime  and  delinquency.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  the  agen- 
cies that  comprise  the  nation's  criminal  justice  system 
were  failing.  They  were  structurally  inadequate  and 
lacked  both  the  know-how  and  the  fiscal  resources 
necessary  for  reform. 

The  Title  1  program  was  designed  to  provide  the  extra 
money  needed  by  local  leaders  over  and  above  their 
routine  capital  and  service  expenditures  to  begin  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  restructuring  their  present  methods  of 
operation.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  a  general  support 
or  straight  fiscal  relief  measure.  The  framers  of  the  Act 
specified  that  the  grants  were  to  be  used  as  stimulants  to 
reform,  recognizing  that  otherwise  they  would  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  much  larger  state  and  local  criminal 
justice  budgets  without  discernible  impact.* 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  to  support  state  reform 
programs.  Title  I  created  a  special  federal  agency,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA),  to 
infuse  the  state  expenditures  with  leadership  and  direc- 
tion. LEAA  was  given  substantial  funds  to  administer 
directly  for  the  research  and  design  of  new  approaches. 
Congress  recognized,  as  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission had  recommended,  that  there  was  little 
knowledge  or  expertise  in  the  country  concerning  the 
most  effective  methods  for  upgrading  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  that  lacking  such  expertise,  the  federal  grant 
funds  would  be  wasted.  It  therefore  created  within 
LEAA  a  research  institute  responsible  for  elevating  the 
"state  of  the  art."  The  institute  was  to  improve  methods 
for  measuring  and  defining  the  problem  of  crime  and  to 


develop  new  approaches  for  upgrading  the  performance 
of  police,  courts  and  corrections  agencies.  Congress  also 
gave  LEAA  15  percent  of  all  action  funds  to  distribute 
directly  for  demonstration  projects  which  it  determined 
to  be  particularly  effective  and  which  were  not  being 
funded  by  the  states.  Finally,  it  assigned  the  agency 
special  responsibilities  for  the  training  and  education  of 
criminal  justice  officials.  Under  preexisting  legislation, 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  agency  was 
obligated  to  ensure  that  its  grantees  applied  the  federal 
funds  without  discriminating  against  minorities. 

The  research,  demonstration,  training  and  civil  rights 
enforcement  programs  gave  the  federal  agency  the 
necessary  resources  to  provide  leadership  to  the  states  in 
developing  effective  programs.  Additional  leadership 
tools  were  vested  in  LEAA  through  its  general  oversight 
responsibilities  for  the  state  programs.  The  agency  was  to 
review  annual  comprehensive  state  plans,  to  evaluate 
state  programs  and  to  ensure  that  state  operations  con- 
formed to  the  enabling  legislation. 

The  general  relationship  of  the  federal  government  to 
the  states  was  partially  paralleled  in  the  states'  relation- 
ships to  their  localities.  The  states  were  similarly  al- 
lowed to  retain  a  defined  percentage  of  funds  for  state- 
level  agencies,  including  the  state  planning  agencies  set 
up  to  administer  the  program,  and  were  mandated  to 
provide  technical  and  other  assistance  to  local  agencies 
and  grantees.  Again,  it  was  assumed  that  the  higher  level 
of  government  would  guide  and  assist  the  localities. 

As  this  report  shows.  LEAA  has  not  yet  exercised  the 
leadership  mandated  by  Title  I's  design.  It  has  not  yet 
devoted  sufficient  attention  and  research  effort  to 
developing    new    tools   for    combatting    crime    or    for 
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measuring  or  understanding  the  problem  of  crime. 
Moreover,  the  federal  agency  has  apparently  chosen  not 
to  exercise  strong  leadership  over  the  states  in  ad- 
ministering the  block  grants,  and  has  not  used  the 
programs  it  administers  directly  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, at  least  until  recently,  has  operated  as  an  isolated 
adjunct  of  ihe  program.  Its  research  and  findings  have 
not  been  relied  upon  as  guides  for  federal  or  state 
programs.  Action  grants  have  been  given  for  projects 
that  are  under  review  by  the  Institute  or  that  Institute 
research  has  shown  to  be  of  dubious  value.  The  results  of 
Institute  research  often  are  not  distributed,  and  most 
state  planning  officials  are  unaware  of  the  Institute's 
work,  much  less  guided  by  it.  More  importantly.  Institute 
research  has  not  come  up  with  effective  ways  for  im- 
proving the  manner  in  which  the  agencies  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  execute  their  responsibilities. 

The  discretionary  grants,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
become  a  vehicle  for  funding  whatever  programs  the 
states  for  some  reason  choose  not  to  fund.  Many  federal 
grants  duplicate  state  programs  for  saturation  policing, 
for  new  equipment,  for  crime  laboratories,  for  training 
and  for  other  items — rather  than  leading  the  way,  by 
focusing  on  special  demonstration  projects  that  may  be 
beyond  the  state's  capabilities.  Sometimes  grants  are 
made  without  any  indication  of  need  or  desirability,  sim- 
ply to  satisfy  local  officials. 

A  particularly  disturbing  lapse  in  federal  leadership, 
highlighted  in  this  report,  is  LEAA's  failure  to  provide 
adequate  attention  to  its  civil  rights  obligations.  The 
criminal  justice  system,  of  all  public  agencies,  is  the 
system  that  deals  the  most  directly  and  the  most  harshly 
with  the  poor  and  minorities.  In  some  respects,  it  is  a 
substitute  for  the  massive  investment  required  to  provide 
decent  lives  in  the  nation's  ghettos  and  barrios. 
Numerous  official  commissions  have  documented  that 
each  phase  of  the  criminal  justice  decision-making 
process  is  easily  subject  to  discriminatory  judgment 
and  that,  in  fact,  minorities  are  often  treated  unfairly. 
Because  LEAA  has  failed  to  take  adequate  precautionary 
steps,  its  grants  are  reinforcing  the  existing  dis- 
criminatory patterns  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
rather  than  seeking  to  eliminate  them.  Grants  to  support 
computerized  criminal  offender  information  systems  are 
memorializing  arrests  "for  suspicion"  or  other  arrests 
that  did  not  lead  to  formal  processing  or  conviction, 
even  though  such  arrests  frequently  reflect  dis- 
criminatory law  enforcement  patterns.  The  Attorney 
General,  over  LEAA's  objections,  has  vested  national 
control  over  the  compilation  of  these  information 
systems  in  the  FBI,  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  a 
whole,  has  failed  to  employ  the  legal  power  it  possesses 
to  set  minimum  safeguards  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
information  is  compiled,  disseminated  and  used. 


In  addition  to  these  basic  omissions  in  regard  to  its 
direct  responsibilities,  the  federal  agency  has  failed  to 
provide  the  kinds  of  program  services  or  to  exercise  the 
program  oversight  necessary  to  assist  the  states  in  finding 
their  own  way.  It  has  not  created  an  information 
clearinghouse  system  that  would  inform  state  and  local 
planners  of  the  approaches  developed  by  other  jurisdic- 
tions facing  similar  problems — an  omission  that  has 
resulted  in  waste  and  duplication.  It  has  not  developed 
an  evaluation  scheme  for  assessing  program  ac- 
complishments, despite  admonishments  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  that  this  was  reducing  the  program's  ef- 
fectiveness. Most  important  of  all,  it  has  not  even  at- 
tempted to  develop  minimum  program  standards  for  the 
state  block  grants.  Absent  such  standards,  as  this  report 
shows.  South  Carolina  has  funded  small  rival  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  detention  facilities  that  should 
be  consolidated  or  eliminated;  California  has  invested  in 
a  host  of  overlapping,  duplicative  information  systems; 
Ohio  has  "stockpiled"  riot  equipment  in  college  campus 
towns;  and  other  states  have  distributed  funds  for  simi- 
larly dubious  purposes.  The  purchases  made  with  LEAA 
funds  have  tended  to  reinforce  the  preexisting  trends 
already  evident  in  the  states,  and  have  not  been  applied 
to  spell  out  new  directions. 

Generally,  LEAA  has  neither  led  the  way  for  the 
states,  nor  held  the  states  up  to  strict  performance  stan- 
dards. This  has  been  as  true  of  the  operations  and  struc- 
ture of  the  state  planning  agencies  as  of  the  quality  of 
state  programming.  Many  of  the  states  have  wasted  time 
and  funds  trying  to  devise  an  appropriate  planning  struc- 
ture that  reflects  both  state  and  local  needs.  After  four 
years  of  effort,  many  states  do  not  have  the  problem 
resolved,  and  some  have  simply  opted  for  strict  state 
control.  With  a  few  exceptions  (such  as  the  Ohio  model 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV),  the  administrative  apparatus 
created  at  the  substate  level  is  ill-conceived  and  inef- 
fective. Few  of  the  states  provide  the  technical 
assistance,  leadership  and  program  oversight  for  local 
programming  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  intended  them  to 
provide. 

The  over-all  result  is  that  the  federal  reform  program 
has  become  a  fiscal  relief  program.  In  almost  four  years 
of  operation  and  after  the  distribution  of  roughly  $1.5 
billion  in  funds,  the  LEAA  program  has  not  initiated  a 
basic  reform  of  the  nation's  criminal  justice  system.  In- 
stead, LEAA  has  taken  the  system  as  given  and  invested 
its  funds  in  making  the  criminal  justice  agencies  more  ef- 
ficient, primarily  through  expenditures  that  meet  existing 
material  needs.  This  focus  has  tended  to  reinforce  the 
present  deficiencies  of  the  criminal  justice  agencies, 
making  fundamental  reform  more  difficult. 

Review  of  the  state  expenditures  shows  that,  like  the 
federal  discretionary  grant  program,  the  funds  are  going 
for  such  outstanding  needs  (or  newly  stimulated  wants) 
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as  new  communications  equipment,  information  and  in- 
telligence systems,  helicopters,  night-vision  equipment, 
new  training  facilities,  crime  labs  and  even  night  sticks, 
helmets  and  street  lighting.  Many  such  items  may  in  fact 
be  needed,  but  they  are  the  bread-and-butter  expendi- 
tures that  the  states  are  supposed  to  fund  them- 
selves— not  the  kinds  of  innovative  projects  that  Title  I 
was  intended  to  fund.  Some  of  the  new  technology  and 
tacticS  represent  reforms,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  new 
or  untried,  but  they  are  not  in  most  cases  directed  to 
basic  modifications  of  police  (or  other  agency) 
operations;  they  are  purchased  singly  and  not  as  part  of 
an  over-all  modernization  or  upgrading  effort,  and  they 
do  little  to  change  the  basic  operation  of  the  grantee 
agency.  The  new  technology  without  new  forms  of  street 
patrol  and  police  organization  promises  little  or  no  basic 
change. 

Throughout  the  country,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  pattern,  examples  of  outstanding  leadership 
where  individual  officials  have  known  how  to  use  the 
federal  grants  to  support  redirection  of  a  state  or  local 
agency.  In  Chapter  IV,  we  show  that  the  Youth  Com- 
missioner in  Massachusetts  has  applied  LEAA  funds  to 
create  new  community  treatment  resources  for  young 
people  and  at  the  same  time  has  closed  down  the  state's 
traditional  detention  facilities,  making  a  reversion  to 
past  practices  virtually  impossible.  In  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Police  Chief  R.  M.  Igleburger  has  begun  a  restructuring 
of  the  patrol  tactics  of  his  department  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  relate  to  local  neighborhoods.  Because  of 
strong  rank-and-file  opposition  the  program  is  not  yet  a 
success,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made.  And  in 
Philadelphia,  Common  Pleas  Judge  Paul  Chalfin  has 
begun  court  reform  efforts  that  include  expanded 
probation  and  parole,  new  juvenile  support  services  and 
an  upgrading  of  both  the  public  defenders'  and  the 
district  attorneys'  offices. 

Such  strong  and  innovative  programs  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  limited  in  resources,  given  the  over-all  size  of 
the  program.  They  are  a  small  return  for  a  $1.5-billion 
investment.  And,  even  with  the  most  successful,  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  will  continue  to  receive  fund- 
ing and,  if  so,  from  what  source.  The  Safe  Streets  Act 
specifies  that  the  federal  funds  are  not  to  supplant  local 
expenditures  and  that  grantees  must  demonstrate  a 
willingness  to  assume  the  ultimate  costs  of  running 
projects  funded  under  the  Act,  but  to  date  most  states 
have  been  unwilling  to  absorb  even  the  most  successful 
projects  into  their  routine  criminal  justice  agencies.  A 
major  problem  of  the  program  today  is  how  to  institu- 
tionalize successful  experiments  and  to  elicit  a  state  or 
local  commitment  to  proven  reforms.  Absent  a  solution, 
LEAA  is  providing  "continuation  grants" — that  is, 
repeated  annual  funding  for  those  projects  it  considers 
most  successful. 


The  general  result  of  four  years  of  federal  spending  in 
the  anti-crime  area  is  that  a  host  of  criminal  justice  agon- 
cies  have  received  budget  supplements  for  traditional 
spending  purposes  and  a  few  agencies  have  used  the  ex- 
tra money  to  experiment  with  reforms. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  net  effect  of  the  "no- 
strings-attached"  distribution  of  funds  has  been  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  building  up  the  material  resources  of  the 
police.  As  national  models,  the  Justice  Department  and 
LEAA  have  placed  heavy  emphasis  in  the  past  four  years 
on  enhancing  the  resources  of  the  police  and 
prosecutors.  At  the  state  and  local  levels,  a  similar  ex- 
penditure pattern  has  evolved.  Police  hardware 
proposals  are  relatively  easy  to  prepare — given  the  com- 
plicated bureaucratic  procedures  that  must  be  followed 
to  get  an  LEAA  grant — and  generally  do  not  require  the 
difficult  planning  and  preparation  that  go  into  a 
proposal  to  restructure  the  basic  operations  of  an 
agency.  In  addition,  the  police  are  heavily  represented 
on  local  and  state  planning  boards,  which  gives  them  an 
advantage  in  gaining  project  approval.  As  a  result  of 
these  factors,  at  the  federal  level,  large  percentages  of 
discretionary  funds,  research  funds  and  manpower  funds 
have  gone  to  the  police  or  in  support  of  police  programs. 
At  the  state  level,  the  pattern  is  repeated:  In  California 
51  percent  of  the  state's  total  LEAA  action  fund  distri- 
bution has  been  for  police  programs;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 52  percent;  in  Ohio,  49  percent;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 43  percent;  and  in  South  Carolina,  49  percent. 

Within  the  general  category  of  police  expenditures, 
the  funds  are  rarely  being  invested  in  efforts  to  improve 
police  patrol  tactics,  the  manner  in  which  police  units 
relate  to  their  local  neighborhoods  or  police  outreach  to 
other  social  service  agencies  that  might  offer  alternatives 
to  arrest.  Instead,  the  principal  use  of  the  funds  is  for 
purchasing  the  kinds  of  equipment  discussed  above  or 
new  technology.  Police  departments  are  investing  in 
helicopter  patrols,  sophisticated  surveillance  equipment 
and  advanced  systems  technology — command  and  con- 
trol systems  (electronic  systems  for  allocating  resources, 
especially  in  emergencies),  automated  vehicle  locator 
systems,  computerized  information  systems,  etc.  As 
Chapter  III  shows,  much  of  the  new  technology  is  being 
pushed  by  manufacturers  previously  active  in  the  defense 
industry  who  rightfully  state  that  LEAA  has  "primed  the 
pump"  for  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  law  enforcement  in- 
dustry. Additional  resources  are  being  allocated  to 
management  training  and  executive  development  for 
police  officials.  Both  kinds  of  investments  are  being 
made  to  improve  performance  within  the  context  of  the 
present  system,  without  altering  the  structure  or  method 
of  operation  of  that  system. 

As  a  staff  member  of  the  Police  Foundation  put  it, 
"The  entry  into  policing  of  enterprises  like  North 
American  Rockwell  and  Systems  Development  Corpora- 
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tion  is  likely  to  result  in  the  transformation  of  a  horse- 
and-buggy  operation  into  a  sleek  modern  performer 
without  changing  one  iota  of  its  substance.  It  will  do  the 
same  things  it  has  always  done,  but  in  a  sleek  and 
modern  fashion  that  renders  it  impervious  to  scrutiny 
and  critique." 

The  primary  example  of  this  trend  is  the  rapid,  LEAA- 
supported  expansion  of  computerized  criminal  offender 
information  systems  at  the  state  and  federal  levels 
described  in  Chapter  II.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
(popularly  known  as  the  Crime  Commission)  recom- 
mended in  1967  that  the  application  of  computer 
technology  to  criminal  justice  record-keeping  would  in- 
crease the  accuracy  of  the  system  and  facilitate 
management  upgrading.  The  commission  warned, 
however,  that  the  transfer  from  manual  to  computerized 
files  would  require  careful  steps  to  safeguard  the  system 
against  invasions  of  privacy  and  the  infringement  of  civil 
liberties.  It  cautioned  that  any  such  system  should 
provide  for  primary  control  by  state  and  local  govern- 
mental units,  with  minimal  coordination  provided  at  the 
federal  level,  and  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  in- 
formation that  is  formally  of  record. 

LEAA  grants  have  spawned  a  proliferation  of  in- 
formation systems  that  disregard  this  sound  advice. 
States  and  major  cities  are  developing  their  own  systems, 
but  these  systems  feed  into  a  federal  offender  file  that  is 
administered  by  the  FBI.  The  national  system  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  because  of 
a  total  lack  of  legislative  guidelines  is  free  to  alter  the 
system  at  will,  even  to  combine  intelligence  data  with 
criminal  history  information.  To  date,  the  Attorney 
General  has  declined  to  impose  adequate  safeguards. 
Apart  from  federal  agencies,  system  access  and  system 
inputs  depend  on  state  law;  and  because  most  states  have 
not  yet  enacted  protective  legislation,  there  are  no  bind- 
ing safeguards.  At  present  many  of  the  state  systems  that 
interface  with  the  national  file  include  juvenile  records, 
records  of  arrests  that  were  not  processed  or  did  not  lead 
to  convictions  and  other  extraneous  information  of  an 
ill-defined  nature.  Access  to  the  system  has  been  granted 
to  a  broad  range  of  public  and  private  agencies  con- 
cerned with  employment  clearances,  credit  check-ups 
and  similar  problems  not  related  to  crime.  And  few,  if 
any,  safeguards  have  been  enacted  to  prevent  interface  of 
the  criminal  justice  data  with  the  rapidly  expanding 
computerized  files  of  other  state  and  federal  criminal 
justice  agencies. 

Whether  through  inadvertance  or  intention,  the  system 
recommended  by  the  Crime  Commission  is  being  im- 
plemented without  the  corresponding  safeguards.  Law 
enforcement  officials  will  have  more  information  avail- 
able to  them  more  promptly  than  before,  but  no  suc- 
cessful effort  has  been  made  to  narrow  the  proper  scope 


of  that  information  or  to  control  the  uses  to  which  it  will 
be  put.  The  result  promises  to  be  the  creation  of  a  poten- 
tial for  unjustified  reduction,  for  a  large  number  of 
citizens,  of  the  right  to  employment,  the  right  to  financial 
assistance  or  simply  the  right  to  be  left  alone. 

The  allocation  of  financial  resources  in  a  federal 
program  such  as  the  Title  I  program  in  itself  shapes  the 
grantee  institutions  and  reflects  policy  decisions  about 
social  priorities.  The  police  unquestionably  need 
assistance.  But  the  kind  of  assistance  that  LEAA  is 
providing,  with  its  heavy  focus  on  new  technology,  is  the 
wrong  kind  of  help.  The  LEAA  equipment  grants  are 
tending  to  move  the  police  in  the  direction  of  increased 
militarization  and  to  focus  on  preparing  them  for  major 
crises,  when  what  they  need  is  assistance  in  dealing  with 
the  routine  day-to-day  problems  that  clutter  the  precinct 
station.  And,  because  of  the  structure  of  the  state  plan- 
ning agencies,  these  decisions — with  their  significant  ef- 
fect on  the  future  institutional  development  of  the 
police — are  occurring  without  open  policy  debate  or 
adequate  legislative  review. 

This  report  attempts  to  point  out  positive  develop- 
ments and  give  credit  where  it  is  due.  It  also  points  to 
serious  shortcomings  in  the  performance  of  both  LEAA 
and  the  states.  Many  of  these  problems  are  rooted  in 
inherent  shortcomings  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  itself 
Although  the  general  federal  role  is  clearly  articulated,  a 
number  of  key  provisions  of  the  Act  are  ambiguous  or 
contradictory.  It  provides  for  federal  leadership  and 
requires  improved  law  enforcement  efforts  "at  all  levels 
of  government"  but  refers  to  crime  as  primarily  a  local 
problem.  It  mandates  both  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  development  of  more  effective  law  enforcement 
agencies,  two  goals  which  often  require  different  ap- 
proaches. It  refers  to  comprehensive  efforts  to  "upgrade 
the  criminal  justice  system"  but  speaks  almost  ex- 
clusively in  terms  of  the  police.  It  requires  special  at- 
tention to  high-crime  areas  but  requires  states  with  such 
diverse  crime  problems  as  Montana  and  New  York  or 
South  Carolina  and  California  to  establish  the  same  anti- 
crime  bureaucracy.  Except  for  the  amendments  passed  in 
1970,  dealing  with  corrections  reform,  the  legislation 
fails  to  provide  performance  standards  or  program 
guidelines.  In  effect.  Congress  has  given  the  Justice  De- 
partment billions  of  dollars  to  spend  as  it  chooses. 

A  number  of  groups  have  suggested  that  LEAA  should 
be  scrapped.  The  prestigious  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  has  recommended  termination  of  the 
program  and  the  creation  in  its  stead  of  a  Federal 
Authority  to  Ensure  Justice.  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  has  proposed  a  National  Institute  for  Justice  that 
would,  in  effect,  assume  most  of  the  responsibilities  of 
LEAA's  research  institute.  And  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  alternative  programs. 

It   is  our   recommendation  that  efforts  be  made  to 
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restructure  the  program  along  the  lines  of  its  original 
concept:  federal  funds  to  be  made  available  to  the  states 
for  criminal  justice  reform  programs  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  with  the  federal  government  playing  a  re- 
search and  demonstration  role  and  with  all  levels  of 
government  exercising  a  vigorous  oversight  role. 
Throughout  the  ref)ort  we  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  redefining  each  aspect  of  the  program  as  it  is 
presently  structured.  (See  pages  21-22,  29,  32,  36,  47-48, 


56-57,  %-97.)  Whether  these  changes  are  effected 
through  amendments  to  the  present  legislation  or 
through  an  entirely  new  program,  it  is  important  to  halt 
the  distribution  of  funds  for  simple  budgetary  relief  and 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  restructuring  and 
upgrading  the  criminal  justice  system,  in  accordance 
with  congressionally  defined  standards  that  conform 
with  the  nation's  traditional  distribution  of  police  and 
criminal  justice  functions. 
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Chapter  I 

LEAA  and 
the  Federal  Programs 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA),  of)erating  through  a  staff  of  212  professionals  at 
the  national  level  and  153  professionals  in  its  10  regional 
offices,  is  responsible  for  administering  and  providing 
direction  to  the  Justice  Department's  anti-crime  grant 
program.  The  grant  program  has  two  basic  components. 
One  is  the  set  of  programs  that  LEAA  administers  direct- 
ly, including  a  discretionary  grant  program,  a  research 
program  (the  National  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice)  and  an  education,  training  and 
manpower  program.  The  other  is  the  group  of  programs 
administered  by  the  states  through  LEAA  planning  and 
action  grants.  The  money  allocated  to  the  state- 
administered  programs  is  roughly  three  times  the  amount 
distributed  directly  by  LEAA. 

The  basic  management  control  mechanism  for  the 
state  grant  programs  is  the  development  and  submission 
by  the  states  of  annual  "comprehensive"  plans  for  com- 
batting crime  and  upgrading  the  performance  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  LEAA  provides  each  state  with 
planning  grants,'  and — once  a  state's  plan  has  been  of- 
ficially approved — with  action  funds  to  support  the 
programmatic  goals  outlined  in  the  plan.  Both  planning 
and  action  funds  are  distributed  on  a  population  basis; 
the  states  must  provide  matching  grants^  and  must  agree 
to  pass  on  specified  portions  of  the  funds  to  local  gov- 
ernments, in  a  manner  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
high-crime  areas.' 

The  states  participate  in  the  program  through  state 
planning  agencies  (SPAs).  The  statute  requires  that  the 
SPAs  be  "directly  under  the  governor  and  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction."  Their  policy-making  boards  must  be 
"representative  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  units  of 
general  local  government  and  public  agencies  main- 
taining programs  to  reduce  or  control  crime."  LEAA 


guidelines  suggest  additional  representation  from  citizen 
and  community  interests.  Most  states  have  created  net- 
works of  intrastate  regional  bodies  to  assist  the  SPAs  in 
the  planning  process  and  in  the  distribution  of  action 
funds.  Both  state  and  regional  bodies  are  assisted  by  full- 
time  staffs  which  in  some  states  number  more  than  100 
persons. 

The  state  planning  agencies  are  loose  associations  of 
state  and  local  officials  who  administer  components  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  or  who  have  broad,  general 
governmental  responsibilities.  These  officials  are  ac- 
countable to  the  public  for  their  main-line  respon- 
sibilities, but  not  in  their  role  as  distributors  of  LEAA 
funds.  They  operate  without  checks  or  balances.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  money  comes  from  Washington,  together 
with  the  fact  that  most  SPAs  occupy  protected  positions 
in  governors'  offices,  has  insulated  them  from  traditional 
legislative  oversight  and  budgetary  review.  The  SPAs  are 
similarly  insulated  from  citizen  pressures;  aggrieved  or 
concerned  citizens  can  only  resort  to  the  individual 
agencies  whose  officials  comprise  an  SPA  or  who  are 
SPA  grantees. 

The  independence  of  the  SPAs  from  state  legislatures 
(or,  at  the  local  level,  city  councils)  is  probably  the  main 
reason  why  the  majority  of  SPAs  have  failed  to  develop 
legislative  programs  of  any  kind.  Reforms  that  can  be  ef- 
fected only  by  rewriting  state  laws — laws  that  define 
criminal  behavior  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  and 
structure  of  the  criminal  justice  agencies — are  being 
ignored.  •• 

In  many  respects  the  SPAs  are  unaccountable  to 
LEAA  as  well.  The  Administration  has  chosen  to  use  the 
LEAA  program  as  a  prototype  for  revenue  sharing  and 
consequently  has  taken  the  position  that  the  federal 
agency  should  impose  few,  if  any,  programmatic  strings 
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on  the  operation  of  the  state  and  local  agencies.  Detailed 
guidelines  have  not  been  developed  for  the  planning 
process — even  though  the  statute  creating  the  LEAA 
program  contemplates  the  planning  process  as  the  key 
federal  management  tool.  LEAA  has  further  downgraded 
the  importance  of  planning  by  making  major  allocations 
of  action  funds  well  before  it  approves  plans  and  by 
declining  to  exercise  vigorous  oversight  responsibility  to 
determine  whether  the  states  actually  perform  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  plan  projections. 

The  result  is  that  the  planning  process  has  become  a 
classic,  bureaucratic  paper-work  exercise  in  setting  forth 
the  rhetoric  the  federal  agency  wants  to  hear.  Frequent- 
ly, the  recitations  of  problems  to  be  addressed  are  vir- 
tually identical  from  state  to  state  despite  obvious  dif- 
ferences in  state  problems;  proposed  solutions  are  only 
vaguely  related  to  the  stated  problems,  often  consisting 
of  "shopping  lists'"  of  poorly  integrated  program  goals.  It 
is  virtually  impossible  to  read  a  plan  and  get  a  clear  im- 
pression of  the  actions  the  states  intend  to  take,  a  fact 
that  explains  in  large  part  many  of  the  lapses  in  LEAA 
administrative  control  documented  in  this  report  and  in 
the  May  17,  1972,  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  entitled  Block  Gram  Programs 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.^ 

LEAA's  treatment  of  the  planning  process  is  typical  of 
its  relationship  to  the  states  generally.  The  agency  has 
not  used  its  leadership  potential  to  encourage  restric- 
tions on  state  expenditures  or  alterations  in  the  structure 
and  operations  of  state  planning  agencies — even  when 
they  are  in  apparent  conflict  with  LEAA  standards.^  Nor 
has  the  agency  developed  any  integrated  program 
philosophy  to  guide  the  discretionary,  research  and 
other  grants  that  it  controls  directly.  Just  as  the  states 
have  developed  "shopping  lists"  to  meet  their  annual 
planning  requirements,  LEAA  has  developed  similar  un- 
focused lists  as  the  basis  of  its  research  and  discretionary 
grant  programs. 

The  federal-to-state  problems  are  mirrored  at  the 
state-to-local-region  level.  Many  SPAs  provide  no 
leadership  or  technical  assistance  to  local  regions.^ 
Others  have  failed  to  establish  clear  Imes  of  respon- 
sibility for  funding  control  between  the  state  and  the 
regions.  In  California  and  Michigan,  for  example,  the 
state  planning  agency  has  often  made  grants  in  con- 
travention of  the  local  plan  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  local  agency.*  The  majority  of  the  states  apparently 
have  followed  the  LEAA  example  in  regard  to  program 
guidance,  imposing  few,  if  any,  qualitative  controls  on 
their  grantees.  Some  states  view  their  role  as  simply  a 
check-writing  process. 

A  major  problem  with  the  entire  LEAA  program  has 
been  its  rapid  growth — a  more  than  tenfold  increase  in 
funds  in  less  than  four  years — without  a  corresponding 
growth  in  knowledge  of  what  works.  From  the  inception 


of  the  program  in  1%9  through  1972,  LEAA  planning 
grants  to  the  states  have  increased  from  $19  million  to 
$35  million  a  year  and  action  grants  from  $24.7  million 
to  $413.7  million  a  year.  The  total  appropriations  for  the 
program  have  gone  from  $60  million  to  $698.9  million,  a 
growth  rate  of  1,000  percent  in  four  years.  (See  Exhibit 
1.) 


EXHIBIT  1  — LEAA  APPROPRIATIONS,   1969-1972'' 
(In  thousands) 


Fiscal  year 


Total 


$59,350    $267,937     $529,454    $699,419 


Planning  Grants 
Action  Grants 

Discretionary  Grants 
Corrections  Grants 
Academic  Assistance 
National  Institute 
Statistics  Service 
Technical  and  Training 

Assistance 

Training 
Administration  and 

Advisory  Committees 


19,000 
24.000 
4,350 

6,500 
3,000 


21,000 
182.750 
32,000 

18.000 
7,500 
1,000 
1,200 


26,000 

340,000 

70,000 

47,500 

22,000 

7,500 

4,000 

4,000 

500 

500 

7,454 


35,000 

413,099 

73,005 

97,600 

30,000 

21,000 

9,700 

6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

12,015 


Many  states  have  had  difficulty  absorbing  the  rapidly 
increasing  grants.  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  reported,  for  example,  that  as  of  June  31, 
1971,  $552  million  in  action  grants  had  been  appro- 
priated, but  the  states  had  disbursed  only  $138.4  million 
or  about  25  percent  of  the  total.  Some  states  had  not 
spent  all  their  1969  funds;  others  had  yet  to  disburse  sub- 
stantial sums  of  their  1970  grants.  Internal  SPA 
memoranda  demonstrated  the  difficulty  of  making  sen- 
sible disbursements  of  one  year's  funding  in  time  for  the 
next  year's  grant.'"  State  officials  repeatedly  complain  of 
the  pressure  to  get  the  funds  out  quickly.  (This  explains 
in  large  part  the  key  role  that  equipment  vendors  have 
played  in  shaping  the  program.  See  Chapter  111.) 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  federal  funds,  combined 
with  the  structural  problems  described  above,  has  had  a 
second  unfortunate  effect.  It  has  removed  any  necessity 
for  the  states  to  increase  their  own  financial  efforts  to 
improve  the  criminal  justice  system,  even  though  this  was 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  LEAA  program.  The 
states  have  met  the  LEAA  matching  requirements  largely 
by  "in-kind"  contributions.  Recently  a  number  of  gover- 
nors complained  to  LEAA  that  they  could  not  even  in- 
crease their  auditing  capabilities  unless  LEAA  provided 
more  funds  to  foot  the  bill.  Officials  in  state  planning 
agencies  uniformly  assert  that  if  the  federal  money 
stopped,  the  program  would  collapse.  For  the  most  part, 
reform  projects  financed  with  LEAA  money  that  have 
proven  successful  are  not  being  absorbed  by  local 
governments  and  supported  by  state  funds;  instead,  they 
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are  funded  with  "continuation  grants" — that  is,  ongoing 
support  from  LEAA.  In  Philadelphia  66  percent  of  the 
1972  action  funds  are  committed  to  programs  that  are 
already  established.  For  San  Francisco,  the  figure  is  63 
percent." 


The  LEAA  Bureaucracy 

LEAA  was  administered  initially  by  a  "troika."  Con- 
gress required  the  administrator  to  share  policy-making 
powers  with  two  associate  administrators.  The  three 
directors  tried  to  run  the  program  from  a  large  Washing- 
ton office.  The  regional  offices  were  small  and  served 
primarily  as  conduits  for  planning  and  action  grant  ap- 
plications and  as  auditors.  The  troika  system  proved  un- 
workable. In  the  summer  of  1970  Congress  amended  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  to  enhance  the  powers  of  the  administra- 
tor. Ten  months  later  Jerris  Leonard,  then  head  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Division,  was  named 
administrator  of  LEAA. 

Regionalization.  Leonard  has  reorganized  the  federal 
office,  implementing  a  series  of  new  management 
procedures.  His  major  change  has  been  to  "regionalize" 
the  federal  role.  Ten  regional  offices  with  staffs  ranging 
from  11  to  20  persons  (see  Exhibit  2)  have  been 
delegated  final  sign-off  responsibility  for  the  state  plan- 
ning and  action  grants,  the  discretionary  grant  programs 
and  the  manpower  and  education  programs.  Each  office 


L^calii 


Territory 


I  Boston  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont 

II  New  York  City        New  York,  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico, 

Virgin  Islands 

III  Philadelphia  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 

Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
West  Virginia 

IV  Atlanta  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 

Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee 

V  Chicago  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

Ohio,  Wisconsin 

VI  Dallas  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 

Texas,  Oklahoma 

VII  Kansas  City  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska 

VIII  Denver  Colorado,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming 

IX  San  Francisco  Arizona,  American  Samoa,  Calilornia 

Guam,  Hawaii,  Nevada 

X  Seattle  Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington 


includes  a  technical  assistance  unit,  with  specialists  on 
police,  the  courts,  corrections,  manpower,  systems  and 
statistics.  Some  have  experts  on  such  subjects  as  nar- 
cotics and  Indians.  The  regional  staffs  also  include  grant 
managers  for  program  and  fiscal  monitoring.  Regional 
staffs  do  not  include  civil  rights  compliance  officials. 

LEAA's  rationale  for  regionalization  was  to  make  the 
federal  officials  more  responsive  to  local  problems  and 
priorities.  The  net  effect  of  the  reorganization,  however, 
could  be  tighter  lines  of  authority  from  the  national  of- 
fice. The  actual  balance  between  the  states  and  the 
federal  officials  is  not  yet  set,  but  at  present,  it  appears 
that  LEAA  will  intervene  actively  in  state  programming 
only  where  it  considers  a  state  seriously  deficient,  con- 
tinuing its  "laissez-faire"  posture  in  regard  to  the  others. 

The  National  Office.  The  national  office  now  consists 
of  eight  basic  units:  an  auditing  office;  a  unit  for  "in- 
spection and  review"  to  establish  goals  and  objectives  for 
the  program,  as  well  as  performance  measurements  and 
evaluation  programs;  an  Office  of  Legal  Counsel;  an  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights  Compliance;  an  Office  of  Public  In- 
formation and  Congressional  Liaison;  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice;  an  Of- 
fice of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance;  and  an  Office  of 
Operations  Support. 

The  functions  of  most  of  the  offices  are  explained  by 
their  names.  The  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  is 
supposed  to  coordinate  the  technical  assistance  efforts  of 
the  regional  offices,  offer  special  assistance  in  the  areas 
of  financial  management  and  systems  development  and 
run  the  manpower  development  effort,  including  the  Law 
EnforceiTient  Education  Program.  The  Office  of 
Operations  Support  deals  with  personnel,  budget  and 
procurement  problems.  It  also  is  supposed  to  monitor  the 
state  agencies  for  fiscal  accountability,  manage  in- 
formation systems  related  to  the  operations  and  func- 
tions of  LEAA  and  operate  a  national  criminal  justice 
reference  service. 

By  no  means  do  all  the  titles  describe  operational 
units.  Even  after  four  years,  many  of  the  basic  elements 
of  the  LEAA  program  are  still  on  the  drawing  boards. 
For  example,  the  national  criminal  justice  reference  ser- 
vice to  be  run  by  the  Office  of  Operations  Support  is  still 
being  designed.  LEAA  does  not  yet  provide  for  state  and 
local  agencies  a  clearinghouse  of  information  and 
technical  assistance  on  what  kinds  of  reform  programs 
are  being  tried  or  which  ones  work.  LEAA's  unit  for  in- 
spection and  review  does  not  yet  have  an  evaluation 
program.  It  has  contracted  out  the  job  of  developing  a 
general  "evaluation  design."  Until  the  design  is  com- 
pleted, most  of  the  programs  funded  by  the  agency  at  the 
state  and  federal  levels  continue  to  operate  without 
evaluation,  other  than  fiscal  monitoring  and  general  self- 
evaluation  by  the  grantee.  This  situation  has  generated 
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numerous  complaints,  similar  to  that  voiced  by  the 
California  State  Assembly's  Joint  Legislative  Audit 
Committee  that  neither  LEAA  nor  the  SPAs  know  what 
programs  are  effective  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system. '^ 

In  addition  to  reorganizing  the  LEAA  administrative 
apparatus,  Leonard  has  attempted  to  redefine  the 
agency's  goals.  In  response  to  the  findings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  that  the  LEAA 
program  has  had  no  effect  on  crime,  Leonard  announced 
that  under  his  leadership  the  program  was  being 
refocused  to  "reduce  crime  and  delinquency,"  adding 
that  LEAA  would  no  longer  "tinker  around  with  the 
criminal  justice  system."'^  States  are  being  urged  to 
develop  "crime  Sf)ecitlc"  programs — that  is,  programs 
directed  to  the  quantifiable  reduction  or  elimination  of 
specific  kinds  of  crimes  rather  than  to  generally 
upgrading  the  performance  of  the  police  and  other 
criminal  justice  agencies.  And  LEAA  itself  is  putting 
most  of  its  discretionary  funds  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Institute  funds  into  the  recently  announced  High  Impact 
program,  an  effort  to  reduce  street  crimes  in  eight  cities 
by  20  percent  based  on  an  influx  of  $20  million  per  city 
in  special  anti-crime  funds  over  three  years. 

There  is  already  some  indication  that  a  number  of  the 
state  officials  disagree  with  Leonard's  new  orientation. 
The  shift  in  emphasis  at  the  federal  level  occurred  just  at 
a  time  when  many  state  agency  leaders  were  concluding 
that  the  anti-crime  program  was  a  misnomer  and  that  the 
true  potential  of  the  program  lay  in  upgrading  the  agen- 
cies that  comprise  the  criminal  justice  system,  i-*  Critics 
of  the  .new  emphasis  object  to  LEAA's  reliance  on  the 
uniform  crime  rates  (UCR)  as  the  chief  indicators  of  suc- 
cess. The  UCR,  which  the  FBI  prepares  on  the  basis  of 
data  submitted  by  local  police  departments,  is  an  index 
of  seven  major  crimes  (murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny  $50  and  over  and 
auto  theft)  that  has  been  widely  criticized  for  lapses  in 
accuracy  and  for  sensitivity  to  local  political  pressures. 
Although  the  UCR  is  generally  regarded  as  a  useful 
gross  indicator  of  trends  in  numbers  of  certain  kinds  of 
crime,  it  is  not  sufficiently  refined  to  serve  as  a  tool  for 
assessing  individual  program  success  or  failure.  A  num- 
ber of  studies  have  shown  that  local  standards  of  re- 
porting fluctuate  widely,  often  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  local  mayors  or  police  chiefs.  In  some  instances  the 
volumes  of  certain  categories  of  crime  have  been 
reduced  to  show  that  city  hall  has  been  "successful"  in 
waging  a  war  on  crime.  In  other  instances,  the  opposite 
has  occurred;  reporting  requirements  have  become  more 
inclusive  and  the  consequent  increases  in  reported  crime 
have  been  used  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  an  enlarged 
police  budget  or  increased  anti-crime  grants."  In  either 
case,  the  fluctuations  suggest  that  the  UCR  is  an 
inadequate  instrument  for  measuring  LEAA  programs.'*" 


The  Programs  LEAA  Controls 

LEAA  has  extensive  policy-making  control  over  four 
major  programs.  Unlike  the  block  grant  programs,  these 
four  do  not  require  deference  to  state  and  local  preferen- 
ces. They  are,  in  effect,  areas  in  which  Congress  has  in- 
structed LEAA  to  exercise  initiative  and  to  demonstrate 
for  the  states  the  kind  of  programming  that  is  most  ef- 
fective in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  job  of  the  National  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  is  to  conduct  research  and  develop 
new  concepts  for  handling  criminal  activity  and  for  im- 
proving the  operations  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  In- 
stitute research  is  supposed  to  provide  the  data  and 
analyses  on  which  to  base  decisions  concerning  the 
distribution  of  both  federal  discretionary  grants  and 
state  action  grants. 

The  discretionary  grant  program  is  designed  to  give 
LEAA  a  sizable  amount  of  money  ($1 15  million  to  date) 
with  which  to  carry  out  demonstration  programs,  again 
with  the  aim  of  providing  leadership  to  the  states  by 
showing  them  the  best  ways  to  invest  their  funds. 

Under  the  manpower  programs,  LEAA  is  expected  to 
make  grants  that  will  produce  improved  training  and 
education  programs  for  criminal  justice  personnel 
(guiding  the  substantial  state  expenditures  in  this  area) 
and  that  will  lead  to  the  development  of  quality  in- 
structional centers  across  the  country. 

LEAA's  civil  rights  responsibilities  require  and  em- 
power the  agency  to  take  steps  to  make  certain  that  its 
grantees  do  not  discriminate  in  employment  practices,  in 
the  distribution  of  services  or  in  the  application  of  their 
powers. 

As  the  following  pages  document,  LEAA's  per- 
formance has  approached  neglect  in  regard  to  both  the 
manpower  and  civil  rights  programs.  Manpower  funds 
have  been  spent  mostly  on  one-shot  training  programs. 
LEAA  has  made  no  effort  to  impose  quality  standards  on 
these  programs  or  to  measure  their  capacity  for 
upgrading  law  enforcement  performance.  In  regard  to 
civil  rights  enforcement,  the  agency  has  been  singled  out 
by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  as  one  of  the 
most  delinquent  in  taking  steps  to  reduce  discrimination 
in  employment  and  services.  LEAA  took  two  years  to 
establish  a  civil  rights  enforcement  unit,  and  that  unit 
has  defined  its  task  narrowly,  focusing  almost  ex- 
clusively on  employment  practices  in  criminal  justice 
agencies  and  ignoring  the  tragic  impact  that  discrimi- 
natory practices  by  police,  prosecutorial,  judicial  and 
correctional  agencies  can  have  on  minorities. 

The  Institute  and  discretionary  grant  programs  have 
involved  substantially  larger  sums  of  money  and  it  seems 
fair  to  use  them  as  yardsticks  for  measuring  those  areas 
where  LEAA  itself  has  considered  it  important  to  make 
investments.   This  report  shows  that  the  Institute  has 
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operated  outside  of  the  LEAA  program  as  a  whole,  with 
little  or  no  effect  on  action  fund  decisions.  The 
discretionary  grants  for  the  most  part  have  simply 
replicated  the  efforts  of  the  states,  rather  than  leading 
them.  In  many  instances,  the  Institute  has  embarked  on 
substantial  research  programs  in  areas  where  LEAA  is 
simultaneously  handing  out  large  discretionary 
grants — without  waiting  for  the  research  results. ''  Not 
only  do  the  two  programs  tend  to  duplicate  each  other'*' 
and  the  state  funding  programs,  but  they  also  duplicate 
the  efforts  of  other  federal  agencies,  suggesting  that 
LEAA  has  been  unable  to  define  a  role  for  itself 

In  administering  the  grants  under  the  Institute  and 
discretionary  programs,  LEAA  has  taken  the  criminal 
justice  system  as  it  is,  merely  increasing  its  financial 
resources.  LEAA  has  concentrated  both  programs  on 
helping  the  agencies  of  the  system,  particularly  the 
police,  perform  their  present  functions  in  a  more 
technologically  advanced  manner  (examples  include 
helicopter  patrols,  surveillance  technology  and  com- 
puterized command  and  control  systems).  No  threshold 
assessment  has  been  made  of  whether  those  functions  are 
properly  defined — or  whether  the  new  technology  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  bringing  about  necessary  reforms. 

Some  of  the  new  technology  and  tactics  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  military  operations  or  for  dealing  with 
highly  sophisticated  crimes,  such  as  those  involving 
organized  crime  or  complicated  conspiracies;  however, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  they  will  improve  the  way  in 
which  law  enforcement  agencies  handle  the  range  of 
problems  that  typically  consume  most  of  their  time.  The 
majority  of  cases  handled  by  police  precincts  and  lower 
criminal  courts  involve  property  offenses,  drunkenness, 
disorderly  conduct,  petty  traffic  offenses,  narcotics  of- 
fenses, assaults,  vagrancy,  nonsupport  and  family  of- 
fenses, gambling,  sex  offenses  and  many  other  forms  of 
deviant  behavior.'''  The  new  technology  purchased  by 
LEAA  is  being  applied  across  the  board  to  serious  and 
nonserious  crimes  even  though  it  can  do  little  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the 
latter.  Instead  it  frequently  results  in  increased 
harassment  of  the  nonserious  offender  (alcoholic,  petty 
gambler,  consensual  sex  offender,  etc.)  who  in  many 
cases  has  engaged  in  behavior  that  could  be  handled  bet- 
ter by  agencies  outside  the  criminal  justice  system.  In- 
stead of  narrowing  the  areas  of  responsibility  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  reducing  the  system's  com- 
plexity— the  route  recommended  by  numerous  presiden- 
tial commissions — the  LEAA  program,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Institute  and  discretionary  programs,  is  having  the 
opposite  effect.2'' 


The  Institute.  Both  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
and  Congress  viewed  the  Institute  as  an  instrument  for 


measuring  the  scope  of  the  nation's  crime  problems  and 
for  developing  effective  remedies.  A  report  prepared  by 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  advised  the  LEAA  administrators 
to  give  the  Institute  a  central  role  in  program  operations, 
so  that  discretionary  funds  and  action  grants  would  be 
spent  on  those  approaches  proven  effective  by  Institute 
research  and  withheld  from  demonstrably  ineffective  af)- 
proaches.  The  report,  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
an  evaluation  component,  pointed  to  a  need  for  the 
development  of  centers  of  research  expertise  around  the 
country. 2' 

The  Institute  has  not  performed  its  intended  mission. 
Not  only  has  research  output  been  limited,  but  few  of  its 
meager  findings  have  been  made  available  to  the  public 
or  to  criminal  justice  officials. 22  It  has  operated  in 
almost  total  isolation  from  the  rest  of  LEAA  program- 
ming, with  no  formal  mechanisms  for  using  its  research 
product  to  provide  guidance  for  the  discretionary  and 
block  grant  decision-making  process.  Neither  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  nor  local  government  officials 
look  to  it  for  leadership. 

Probably  as  a  result  of  the  Institute's  anonymous  and 
relatively  unimportant  status,  it  has  suffered  from  rapid 
staff  turnover  and  has  failed  to  attract  or  maintain  top 
level  people.  It  has  had  five  directors  since  its  creation. 
Scholars  brought  to  the  Institute  under  the  fellowship 
program  have  found  the  program  so  disorganized  as  to 
preclude  meaningful  research.  Until  1972,  the  Institute 
had  no  clear  standards  for  the  selection  of  research 
projects.  Priorities  were  established  in  a  disorganized,  ad 
hoc  fashion  that  resulted  in  a  poorly  thought-out  'shop- 
ping list"  of  approved  projects. 2'  No  procedures  were 
developed  for  evaluating  either  the  validity  of  research 
designs  or  the  capability  of  the  grantee  institution.  The 
result  was  often  misguided  or  poorly  performed 
research. 

The  Institute  did  not  lack  models  of  comprehensive 
grant  review  and  evaluation  procedures.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  for  example,  subject  all  grant 
proposals  to  a  two-phased  review  by  committees  of  out- 
side experts  who  examine  the  capabilities  of  the  grant 
applicant,  the  design  and  quality  of  the  research  project 
and  other  factors.  Projects  receiving  the  highest  rank  by 
the  review  bodies  receive  funds  first.  In  addition,  NIH 
staff  are  assigned  monitoring  responsibilities  to  make 
certain  that  grants  are  used  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved terms  of  the  proposals.  But  according  to  a  former 
NIH  official,  even  though  the  NIH  procedures  were 
reviewed  in  detail  with  LEAA  staff  members,  a  decision 
apparently  was  made  not  to  follow  the  NIH  model. ^-t 

SPENDING  METHODS.  One  way  to  measure  the  per- 
formance of  the  Institute  is  to  examine  the  ways  it  has 
spent  its  funds.  The  list  of  Institute  grants  available  to 
the  public  as  of  January  1972  includes  all  grants  made 
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from  the  inception  of  the  program  until  Dec.  17,  1971,  a 
total  of  $21.3  million.  Institute  funds  during  that  period 
have  been  distributed  as  follows: 


1.  Police  and  Prosecution-relaled  $7,147,230.45  37 
Grants  (Equipment.  Technology, 

Tactics) 

2.  Corrections  and  Youth  Services  2,120,350.00  11 

3.  The  Criminal  Justice  System.  2.632,175  00  14 
Including  "Pilot  Cities" 

4    Courts  and  Defenders  1,769,476.00  09 

5.  National  Sen/ices  (National  1,425.886.44  07 

Conferences.  Textbooks.  Statistical 

Sur\'eys,  Assessments  of  Research 

Needs.  Evaluation) 
h    Behavior  Research  1.114,305.00  06 

7    Physical  Environment,  895,316.00  05 

Architecture  and  Building  Codes 

8.  Program  for  Visiting  Fellows  692,556.10  04 

9.  Miscellaneous  (Attitudinal  424,450.00  02 
Surveys,  Project  SEARCH 

and  Others) 
10  Organized  Crime  338,289.00  02 

11,  Civil  Disorders  and  Tension  369,624.00  02 
in  the  Schools 

12.  .Assessment  of  Drug  Treatment                  305,027.00              01 
Programs  

TOTAL  $19,234,684.99  100 

Some  of  the  major  funding  categories  are  detailed  in  the 
following  pages. 

1.  Prosecutors  and  Police.  Research  funded  by  LEAA 
has  focused  almost  entirely  on  increasing  prosecutorial 
resources,  without  considering  the  vastly  more 
significant  issue  of  prosecutorial  discretion.  Indeed,  the 
Institute  grants,  particularly  those  supporting  law 
students  in  prosecutors'  offices,  are  concerned  more  with 
personnel  recruitment  than  with  research. 

Of  the  $875,736  spent  on  the  prosecution  function  to 
date,  the  largest  grant,  $290,000,  went  to  the  Council  on 
Legal  Education  for  Professional  Responsibility  to  train 
more  law  students  as  prosecutors.  The  second  largest 
sum,  two  grants  totaling  $277,534,  was  given  to  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General  to  study  the 
powers,  duties  and  operations  of  the  state  attorney 
general,  with  a  view  toward  improving  management  and 
resource  allocation  in  those  offices.  The  third  largest 
grant.  $146,100,  was  given  to  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis  to  determine  those  tactics  and  strategies  of 
defenders  that  lead  to  delay  in  the  prosecution  of 
criminal  cases.  Smaller  grants  focus  on  the  operation  of 
the  district  attorney's  office  and  the  office  of  the  juvenile 
prosecutor. 

Although  the  Institute  has  invested  one-third  of  its 
total  expenditures  (or  more  than  $6  million)  in  police- 
related  research,  none  of  that  money  has  been  spent  to 
study  the  proper  function  of  the  police  in  a  democratic 


society  or  the  ways  that  communities  can  most  ef- 
fectively govern  their  police  forces.  And  only  a  limited 
sum  has  been  spent  for  research  into  techniques  for  im- 
proving police  management  and  performance. 

The  money  has  been  spent  or  obligated  as  follows: 
$4,040,573.02  for  the  evaluation  of  existing  or  the 
development  of  new  police  tactics,  technology  or  equip- 
ment; $1,168,908.43  for  research  into  police  personnel 
practices  (some  of  which  involve  management 
problems);  and  $1,062,013  for  "criminalistic"  projects 
and  crime  laboratories. 

The  largest  of  the  police  equipment/tactics  ex- 
penditures is  a  series  of  grants  totaling  $1,152,100  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  establish  a  Center  for 
Law  Enforcement  Equipment  User  Standards.  The  cen- 
ter, which  is  now  operating  under  a  "continuing  con- 
tract" with  LEAA,  with  a  two-year  notice  of  termination 
by  either  party,  is  developing  standards  to  be  used  by 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  on  a  voluntary  basis  as 
part  of  procurement  procedures.  The  standards  do  not 
concern  the  necessity  for  or  advisability  of  using  any 
particular  kind  of  equipment,  but  only  whether  the 
equipment  does  what  it  is  represented  as  doing  and  how 
it  compares  with  similar  items  on  the  market. 2' 

Other  research  grants  for  police  equipment  and  tactics 
concern:  the  assessment  of  law  enforcement  information 
needs;  the  development  of  a  computerized  fingerprint 
transmission  capacity;  new  command  and  control 
techniques;  the  assessment  of  various  patrol  tactics;  the 
development  of  fast  warning  systems;  research  on  and 
development  of  a  two-way  radio  more  responsive  to 
police  needs  than  present  models;  cost  effectiveness 
studies  of  police  department  operations;  development  of 
nonlethal  or  less-than-lethal  weapons;  bomb  detection 
and  neutralization  research;^'!  management  information 
systems;  and  computerization  of  police  patrol 
scheduling.  These  grants  tend  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
reducing  police  response  or  apprehension  time,  but  the 
Institute  has  never  spent  money  for  research  into  the 
utility  of  reducing  response  time.^' 

The  Institute  has  given  two  small  grants  totaling 
$1 1.074  for  projects  dealing  with  police  relationships  to 
the  communities  they  serve  (NI-075  and  NI-094). 

Larger  Institute  research  grants  focus  on  internal 
police  management  or  personnel  problems.  These  in- 
clude grants  to  establish  psychiatric  and  other  standards 
for  police  selection;  to  review  police  department 
promotion  procedures;  to  analyze  the  problems  of  the 
police  under  stress;  to  examine  the  role  of  police  unions; 
to  develop  an  occupational  safety  program  for  police; 
and  to  conduct  research  into  police  pension  programs. 
Most  of  these  projects  seem  both  useful  and  promising  as 
far  as  they  go. 

2.  Corrections  and  Youth  Services.  To  date,  the 
Institute  has  made  grants  totaling  $2,120,350,  roughly  10 
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percent  of  its  total,  for  research  related  to  corrections.^s 
Only  limited  funds  have  gone  to  programs  to  develop 
new  release  and  probation  programs  or  to  transform  the 
decision-making  process  in  regard  to  inmates  into  one 
that  conforms  with  basic  standards  of  due  process.  A  few 
small  grants  and  one  substantial  one — $94,212  to  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  California's  probation  subsidy 
program — do  address  these  problems.  Most  of  the  grants 
have  gone  to  evaluations  of  existing  treatment 
programs — even  where  there  is  ample  literature  already 
extant  showing  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  same  modes  of 
treatment. 

Besides  the  California  probation  subsidy  grant,  three 
other  Institute  grants  in  the  juvenile  and  corrections 
fields  appear  potentially  useful.  The  University  of 
Michigan  has  received  $345,156  (two  years'  funding  out 
of  a  total  five-year  commitment)  to  evaluate  juvenile  and 
youth  correction  programs  nationwide  and  to  establish 
standards  for  those  programs.  The  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  was  given  $351 ,371  (two  years  of 
a  three-year  commitment)  to  assess  information  needs 
for  parole  decision-making.  The  project,  which  is  a 
cooperative  one  with  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole,  seeks  to 
measure  the  kinds  of  information  needed  for  making  fair 
parole  decisions  and  to  develop  a  design  for  obtaining 
that  information.  And  the  Public  Systems  Research  In- 
stitute of  California  received  a  $66,154  grant  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  various  criminal  sanctions  available 
under  California  law  are  effective  in  reducing  crime. 

No  research  has  been  funded  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  substituting  fines  (or  other  modes  of  punishment)  for 
incarceration;^'^  the  factors  (other  than  information)  that 
go  into  decision-making  in  correctional  institutions;  or 
ways  to  handle  prisoners'  grievances.'"  The  juvenile 
system  has  received  minimal  attention,  despite  recent  ex- 
traordinary increases  in  juvenile  crime  and  complaints 
from  judges,  youth  services  officials  and  others  that  the 
system  is  not  working." 

3.  Pilol  Cities.  This  program  was  the  most  promising 
of  the  Institute's  efforts.  It  was  designed  to  place  sub- 
stantial funds  in  eight  cities  over  a  five-year  period  to 
develop  local  institutional  capacities  for  assessing  and 
reforming  the  general  operations  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

Pilot  Cities  is  only  partly  an  Institute  program.  It  has 
two  components.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  a  research, 
development  and  planning  capability  in  a  local 
academic  institution  or  research  center  to  design  reform 
programs  in  cooperation  with  city  and  criminal  justice 
officials.  The  second  is  an  action  program  to  implement 
the  planned  reforms.  To  date,  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment segment  of  the  program  has  been  funded  by  the  In- 
stitute. (The  money  to  implement  the  action  programs 
has  come  from  discretionary  funds.)  The  program  em- 


phasizes long-term  planning  and  attempts  to  integrate  all 
available  resources  for  combatting  crime-related 
problems. 

The  cities  selected  for  the  program,  their  back-up  cen- 
ters and  the  amount  of  funds  distributed  as  of  late  1971 
are  as  follows: 


City  (in  order 
of  selection) 

Back-Up  Center 

Institute  Funds 
For  Initial 
Planning 

Discretionary 
Funds  (FY) 

San  Jose 

American  Justice 
Institute  and  Public 
Systems,  Inc. 

5312.481 

1971  $500,000 

1972  $500,000 

Dayton 

Community  Research 
Inc. 

289.399 

1971  $500,000 

1972  $500,000 

Charlotte 

Institute  of  Government      279. 1 1 1 

1971  $500,000 

1972  $500,000 

Albuquerque 

Institute  for  Social 
Research  and 
Development 

297.580 

1972  $500,000 

Norfolk 

College  of  William 
and  Mary 

347.853 

1972  $500,000 

lies  Moines 

Drake  Univ. 

361.002 

1972  5.500,000 

Omaha 

Univ.  of  Neb.  at 
Omaha 

349,758 

I972$5(»,000 

Rochester 
(funded  in  1972) 
not  included  in 
our  total 

Graduate  School  of 
Management,  Univ. 
of  Rochester 

400.016        1972  (not  to  be 

determined 

until  completion 

at  planning 

agencies) 

Most  of  the  Pilot  Cities  have  completed  the  planning 
phase  and  have  begun  implementing  their  action 
programs.  Despite  the  initial  enthusiasm  of  both  LEAA 
and  the  selected  cities,  however,  the  program  has  suf- 
fered since  mid- 1971  from  a  sense  of  indirection  and  a 
lack  of  commitment  from  LEAA.  The  reason  is  a  major 
shift  in  program  emphasis — from  a  long-term  effort  to 
upgrade  the  criminal  justice  system  to  a  high-publicity 
goal  (the  "high  impact  model")  of  reducing  the  incidence 
of  specified  street  crimes.  (See  page  27.)  Control  of  the 
Pilot  Cities  has  been  transferred  from  the  Institute  to  the 
LEAA  regional  offices.  Many  city  officials  feel  that  they 
now  must  "sell"  their  programs  to  the  regions  each  year 
and  that  LEAA  has  reneged  on  its  long-term  com- 
mitment. Local  confidence  in  the  program  has  been 
eroded.  As  one  official  from  a  participating  city  put  it, 
"The  great  promise  of  this  program  has  been  broken.  We 
would  probably  be  better  off  if  we'd  never  gotten  in- 
volved."^^ 

4.  Court  Researclh  The  $1.8  million  allocated  by  the 
Institute  for  court  research  has  been  invested  primarily 
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in  studies  of  court  modernization  and  management 
techniques.  Grants  have  been  given  to  research  the 
causes  of  court  delay  and  to  expedite  court  procedures 
(including  a  $191,917  grant  to  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  to  do  a  "systems  engineering"  study  of  delay  in  the 
court  system);  to  improve  court  calendaring  methods;  to 
study  the  problems  of  court  security  (how  to  protect  the 
judges  and  other  officials  from  physical  assaults);  to 
prepare  for  the  physical  renovation  of  the  New  York 
courts  ($75,(X)0);  to  develop  training  programs  for  court 
managers;  and  to  redesign  court  systems  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. One  of  the  more  useful  grants  seeks  to  determine 
the  information  needed  and  how  it  can  best  be 
provided — for  fair  sentencing  practices  in  dealing  with 
adult  misdemeanants  ($61,825  to  the  Vera  Institute  of 
Justice's  Bronx  Sentencing  Project).  Another  seeks  to 
formulate  standards  for  juvenile  justice  ($164,541  to  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Administration  in  New  York). 

Some  useful  research  has  been  done  on  the  diversion 
of  alcoholics  and  traffic  offenders  from  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  on  the  processing  of  nonserious  of- 
fenders into  work-related  programs  in  lieu  of  trial 
($229,769),-"  but  no  attention  has  been  given  to  other 
larger  categories  of  petty  offenses  that  should  probably 
be  removed  from  the  criminal  justice  system  altogether. 
Finally,  the  Institute  has  begun  to  address  the  need  for 
reform  of  criminal  court  procedures  (roughly  S300,C)(X)), 
but  chietly  in  regard  to  a  revision  of  the  exclusionary 
rules  that  prevent  the  introduction  of  illegally  obtained 
evidence,  rather  than  to  an  over-all,  systematic  effort  to 
reduce  the  time-consuming  complexities  of  the  present 
system. 

The  Institute  has  virtually  ignored  the  needs  of  de- 
fenders; it  has  spent  a  total  of  $21,844  for  defender-re- 
lated projects  over  a  three-year  period. 

5.  National  Services.  Congress  expressly  mandated  an 
information  collection  and  dissemination  role  for  the  In- 
stitute to  prevent  local  agencies  from  duplicating  each 
other  and  wasting  funds  on  programs  that  already  had 
proven  ineffective.  That  was  four  years  ago;  a 
clearinghouse,  an  Institute  responsibility,  is  still  in  the 
developmental  stage.''-'  In  1970  alone,  the  states 
allocated  $8,440,764  in  block  grant  funds  for  research 
and  development,  an  amount  greater  than  the  entire  In- 
stitute budget  ($7,500,000).  Yet,  the  results  of  the  state 
research  are  not  available  either  to  the  Institute  or  to 
research  agencies  in  other  states. 

Evaluation  of  LEAA  programs,  at  both  the  state'''  and 
federal  levels,  has  been  disregarded.  In  July  1972  the 
General  Accounting  Office  testified  as  follows  before 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations: 

LEAA  has  done  Utile  toward  making  its  own  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  or  projects  funded  with 
block  grants.  Also,  LEAA  has  not  provided  the  state  plan- 
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ning  agencies  with  the  assistance  necessary  to  perform 
such  evaluations  in  their  respective  stales. 

The  cost  and  urgency  of  the  program  demand  some  re- 
porting as  to  whether  the  individual  projects,  the  slate 
comprehensive  plans  and  the  LEAA  program  are  reaching 
toward  the  statutory  goals  of  preventing  crime  and  ensur- 
ing the  greater  safety  of  the  people. 

The  situation  has  not  yet  been  corrected.  The  Institute 
has  given  only  two  grants  of  any  size  to  evaluate  either 
its  own  programs  or  those  of  all  the  other  LEAA 
divisions.  One  dealt  with  programs  funded  by  the  Justice 
Department  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Institute.  The 
other  is  a  $109,050  grant  to  the  Brookings  Institution  to 
develop  an  evaluation  plan  for  all  LEAA  programs.  The 
Brookings  grant  is  supposed  to  provide  LEA.^  with 
techniques  for  "establishing  LEAA  goals"  and  with  "a 
framework  for  measuring  success  of  LEAA  efforts."  Af- 
ter a  half  year  on  the  project,  the  individual  in  charge  at 
Brookings  (an  expert  in  personnel  management  with  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  the  criminal  justice  system)  produced 
an  evaluation  plan  that  was  so  general  as  to  be  useless. 
LEAA  still  has  no  idea  how  to  assess  either  the  impact  of 
individual  projects  or  the  over-all  effect  of  its  program. 

Crime  statistics,  a  third  national  services  category, 
has  also  bogged  down.  LEAA  was  to  develop  reliable 
crime  statistics  as  a  basis  for  decisions  on  research  and 
action  programs.  Protracted  debates  over  the  location  of 
the  statistics  branch  on  the  organization  charts  slowed 
progress  for  more  than  a  year.  Statistics  research  is  now 
based  in  the  Institute.  Limited  grants  have  been  given  for 
victimless  crime  surveys  in  two  of  the  Pilot  Cities,  and 
the  statistics  unit  has  just  begun  to  analyze  the  first 
research  data  generated  by  Project  SEARCH  (System  for 
Electronic  Analysis  and  Retrieval  of  Criminal  His- 
tories), a  computerized  national  criminal  offender  file 
controlled  by  the  FBI.-"'  The  statistical  research  of  the 
Institute  has  been  extremely  modest. ^^ 

REORGANIZATION  AND  THE  NEW  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM.  The  most  basic  tasks  remain  to  be  carried 
out  as  the  Institute  enters  its  fourth  year.  But  for  the  first 
time  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Institute — Martin  Dan- 
zinger — has  the  confidence  of  the  LEAA  administrator; 
and  the  associate  administrators  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  kill  program  initiatives.  Further,  the  operations 
of  the  Institute  have  been  reorganized  to  give  it  more 
focus  and  greater  control  over  the  discretionary  grant- 
making  process. 

The  five  centers  that  operated  previously  have  been 
replaced  now  by  the  following  units:  a  Planning  and 
Program  Coordination  Office;  a  Research  Operations 
Division  to  conduct  in-house  research,  develop  concept 
papers  for  outside  research,  design  evaluation  programs 
and  assist  in  evolving  long-range  research  planning 
goals;  a  Research  Administration  Division  to  develop 
concept  papers  into  grant  proposals,  to  issue  grants,  to 
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monitor  ongoing  grants,  to  be  the  point  of  contact  with 
outside  vendors  and  to  coordinate  and  review  the 
publication  of  final  Institute  reports;  a  Statistics  Division 
to  ensure  the  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  of 
data  on  crime  and  its  impact  on  society;  and  a 
Technology  Transfer  Division  to  serve  as  a  link  between 
Institute  research  and  field  of)erations,  keeping  close 
touch  with  the  regional  administrators,  The 
reorganization  resulted  from  a  task  force  report  recom- 
mending that  "research  effort  could  eventually  prove  to 
be  LEAA's  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  criminal 
justice  system"  but  concluding  that  to  date  that  po- 
tential had  not  been  realized. 

The  Institute  will  have  $21  million  to  spend  during 
the  current  Tiscal  year,  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
total  of  all  grants  discussed  above.  It  has  recently  issued 
a  new  program  plan  that  describes  how  it  intends  to 
spend  its  money.  The  plan  represents  an  effort  to  get 
away  from  the  previous  "shopping  list"  approach.  In- 
stead of  circulating  it  to  all  agencies  with  a  research 
capability,  the  Institute  will  select  grantees  itself  and 
work  with  them  to  develop  research  schemes  that  meet 
Institute  priorities.  The  new  program  directives  look 
promising,  but  in  view  of  past  LEAA  reform  projections, 
they  should  be  regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of  skep- 
ticism. 

One-third  of  the  Institute's  budget  will  be  invested 
in  research  projects  supportive  of  the  High  Impact 
program.  The  Institute  will  provide  technical  assistance 
to  each  of  the  eight  participating  cities.  It  will  also  be 
responsible  for  over-all  evaluation  of  the  programs,  and 
for  making  certain  that  effective  programs  developed  by 
the  High  Impact  cities  are  transferred  to  other  cities  with 
similar  problems.-'** 

The  program  plan  does  not  specify  projected  ex- 
penditures for  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  Institute's  1973 
funds,  a  fact  that  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual emphasis  of  the  program.  But  the  other  four 
priorities  of  the  Institute  are: 

1.  Beluivioral  Research.  The  Institute  will  survey  all 
crime-related  behavior  research  in  a  series  of  reference 
manuals  for  local  agencies.  Without  waiting  for  the  sur- 
vey results,  the  Institute  has  decided  to  concentrate  on 
research  into  the  classification  of  patterns  of  criminal 
behavior  and  into  the  development  of  prevention,  diver- 
sion and  detention  methods.  The  research  is  intended  to 
produce  new  devices  for  screening  persons  who  engage 
in  criminal  behavior  as  well  as  new  data  to  help  criminal 
justice  officials  make  decisions  about  prevention,  diver- 
sion and  rehabilitation. 

2.  The  Equipment  Systems  Improvement  Program.  The 
Institute  will  seek  to  make  certain  that  equipment 
systems  are  designed  according  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  instead  of  the  manufacturers' 
priorities.  The  primary  component  of  this  program  is  the 


National  Bureau  of  Standards  equipment  testing  center, 
but  it  will  also  include  other  projects,  such  as  the 
development  of  the  new  two-way  police  radio. 

3.  Technology  Utilization.  This  program  will  seek  to 
tlnd  ways  of  getting  Institute  research  adapted  by  the 
"user  community."  The  first  questions  it  will  ask  are: 
"How  do  new  programs  most  effectively  reach  the  user 
community?"  and  "Under  what  circumstances  can  strong 
leaders  effect  change?" 

4.  TIk  Statistics  Program.  This  program  will  give 
LEAA  the  beginnings  of  an  accurate  system  for 
measuring  crime  and  assessing  the  performance  of 
criminal  justice  agencies.  A  National  Crime  Survey 
Panel  will  produce  victimization  studies  and  a  count  of 
criminal  "events"  or  incidents  (as  opposed  to  the  number 
of  charges  based  on  a  single  incident,  it  will  explore  the 
feasibility  of  reporting  crimes  and  events  that  go  beyond 
those  included  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  including 
drug  use  and  activities  related  to  organized  crime, 
juvenile  crime  and  white  collar  crime). 

The  program  also  will  assist  states  in  setting  up  their 
own  comprehensive  systems  of  crime  reporting''^  and 
will  begin  its  own  analyses  of  criminal  justice  manpower 
needs.  It  will  issue  uniform  parole  reports  (measuring 
what  happens  to  persons  on  parole)  and  will  update  the 
National  Jail  Census  conducted  in  1970.  The  Statistics 
Division  will  collect  information  of  use  to  all  agencies  of 
the  system  (not  just  police  and  prosecutors  as  at  present) 
and  will  attempt  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  those 
agencies.  The  program  outline  for  statistics  is  the  most 
concrete  part  of  the  1972  program  plan,  and,  for  that 
reason,  appears  to  be  the  most  promising. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  The 
Institute  has  now  reached  a  substantial  level  of  funding 
and  appears  to  have  strong  leadership.  Whether  the  In- 
stitute will  begin  to  play  an  effective  role  in  shaping  and 
providing  background  data  for  LEAA  action  programs  is 
still  not  clear.  That  depends  on  its  ability  or  willingness  to 
address  the  basic  functional  problems  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  on  its  success  in  relating  to  other  parts  of 
the  LEAA  program  and  on  the  commitment  of  the  top 
LEAA  leadership  to  giving  the  Institute  a  central  role. 

The  National  Institute  has  liad  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
distribution  of  LEAA  action  grants.  Much  of  its  research 
luis  dealt  with  problems  of  peripheral  significance  to 
reform  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  wlial  research  it 
luis  completed  lias  not  been  distributed  or  acted  upon. 

The  role  of  the  Institute  should  be  enlarged  so  that  the 
Institute  can  lead  the  way  toward  refocusing  the  entire 
LEAA  program  on  reform  efforts  rather  tlian  on  equip- 
ment and  personnel  increases.  Institute  research  should 
assess  the  basic  functions  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  study  the  most  effective  ways  for  redesigning  them. 
The  following  structural  reforms  should  be  initiated: 
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•  Research  priorities  should  be  estubUshed  each  year  by 
a  process  that  includes  advisory  panels  of  outside  experts. 

•  Rigorous  grant  selection,  review  and  monitoring 
procedures  slvmld  be  established,  following  the  NIH  or 
other  proven  models. 

•  The  results  of  research  grants  and  contracts  should  be 
widely  and  promptly  distributed. 

•  Action  grants  (whether  state  block  grants  or 
discretionary  fund  grants)  should  be  suspended  while  In- 
stitute research  or  evaluation  grants  dealing  with  the  same 
kind  of  technique,  equipment  or  programs  are  pending. 
Programs  that  Institute  research  has  demonstrated  to  be 
ineffective,  harmful  or  substandard  should  be  stopped. 

•  The  Institute  should  become  a  repository  for  data  on 
crime  and  the  nation's  criminal  justice  systems  and  should 
de\x>te  a  substantial  portion  of  its  resources  to  evaluating 
the  operations  of  those  systems,  whether  they  are  funded 
by  LEAA  or  not. 

It  is  possible  that  the  patterns  already  established  by 
the  Institute  will  be  difficult  to  alter  and  that  an  entirely 
new  structure  is  needed.  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
suggested  such  an  approach  in  his  May  16,  1972,  speech 
to  the  American  Law  Institute  recommending  the  creation 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Justice,  patterned  after  the  NIH. 
The  CED  report  also  recommends  an  entirely  new  struc- 
ture, a  Federal  Authority  to  Ensure  Justice.  Regardless  of 
the  final  form  selected,  it  is  clear  timt  a  high-level 
research  capability  is  needed  and  that  its  results  must  be 
closely  related  to  federal  funding  in  the  anti-crime  area. 

Discretionary  Grants.  The  discretionary  grant 
program  is  a  large  fund  of  money  (15  percent  of  all  ac- 
tion grants)  which  LEAA  regional  offices  can  distribute 
directly  with  minima!  involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
states.  The  discretionary  funds  are  "the  means  by  which 
LEAA  can  advance  national  priorities,  draw  attention  to 
programs  not  emphasized  in  state  plans  and  provide 
special  impetus  for  reform  and  experimentation."^" 
From  the  inception  of  the  program  through  January 
1972  LEAA  distributed  almost  $115  million  in  discre- 
tionary grants.  During  the  next  two  years  the  program 
will  more  than  double.  The  .program  has  grown  as 
follows: 


Fiscal  Year 

Discretionary  Grams  (in  millions) 

1969 

$  4.35 

1970 

*32.25 

1971 

$60.00 

1972 

$73.00  (all  programs)  $48  75  (corrections 

under  Pari  E) 

1973  (projccleil) 

$84.75  (all  programs)  $56.50  (corrections 

under  Part  E) 

Discretionary  grants  have  been  widely  scattered,  both 
geographically  and  by  program  category.  In  a  curious 
way,  the  discretionary  grant  program  has  been  used  to 
patch  up  ineffective  use  of  the  block  grant  system  (which 
is  described   in  detail  below);  instead  (jf  conditioning 


block  grants  to  states  on  the  development  of  truly  "com- 
prehensive" plans  that  provide  program  support  for  all 
asf)ects  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  applying  the 
discretionary  grants  to  special  demonstration 
programs,-"  LEAA  has  approved  less  than  com- 
prehensive state  plans,  relying  on  discretionary  funds  to 
support  program  areas  omitted  by  the  states. 

The  over-all  distribution  of  discretionary  funds 
reflects  LEAA's  commitment  to  building  up  law  en- 
forcement at  all  levels,  but  LEAA  has  no  coherent  goals 
within  the  various  program  categories  it  has  funded. 
Discretionary  grant  projects  cannot  be  differentiated 
from  Institute  or  state  action  grants  in  the  same  areas,  or 
even  from  the  grant  programs  of  other  federal  agencies 
with  related  responsibilities.  In  some  program  categories, 
discretionary  grants  support  conflicting  goals.  In  the 
field  of  juvenile  and  adult  corrections,  for  example, 
LEAA  has  pumped  money  into  probation  and  other 
release  programs  designed  to  keep  offenders  out  of 
prison,  and  at  the  same  time  has  encouraged  increased 
incarceration  by  funding  new  detention  facilities.  Police 
grants  have  been  given  simultaneously  for  new 
technology  that  ensures  an  enhanced  combat  role  foe  the 
police,  and  for  the  development  of  new  tactics  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  police  to  deal  with  lawlessness  in 
a  noncombative  manner.  Finally,  discretionary  funds 
are  frequently  distributed  for  action  projects  in  areas 
where  other  discretionary  grants  are  supporting  research 
and  development  efforts.  For  example,  many  states 
received  grants  to  implement  organized  crime  in- 
telligence programs  at  the  same  time  that  LEAA  is  sup- 
porting a  pilot  project  to  find  out  what  intelligence  needs 
are  in  regard  to  organized  crime. 

Over  all,  the  administration  of  the  $1 15-million-plus 
discretionary  grant  program  suffers  from  a  tendency  to 
make  large  sums  of  money  available  before  a  deter- 
mination has  been  reached  concerning  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  how  it  can  best  be  accomplished. 

SPENDING  METHODS.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
discretionary  grant  program  in   1969  through  January 
1972,  the  grants  totaled  $1 14,948,(X)6.   Following  is  a 
breakdown  by  category: 
Percent 

1  Police  Equipment  and  Operations  $29,412,250.00 
and  Police  Personnel  (Training. 

New  Staff  Positions,  etc.)  26 

Information  and  Statistics 
Riot  Control 

2  Organized  Crime — Prosecution, 
Intelligence,  Police 

3.  Narcotics — Enforcement  and  Treatment     21,106,326.00  18 

4.  Corrections  19.386,880  00  17 
5  Juvenile — Prevention.  Rehabilitation  11.322,248.00  10 
6,  Courts.  Prosecution  and  Defenders  9,477.271,00  08 
7    Criminal  Justice  System  as  a  Whole                4,123,115.00          04 

TOTAL  $114,948,006.00         100 


8,179.235.00  07 

3,369,516.00  03 

8.571,165.00 
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I.  The  Police.  Forty  percent  of  the  discretionary  grants 
have  been  invested  in  new  equipment,  training,  facilities, 
additional  personnel  and  new  techniques  for  the  police. 
Category  1  consists  of  direct  police-support  grants.  In 
addition,  substantial  prevention  and  juvenile  justice 
grants  have  been  used  to  strengthen  police  investigative 
and  enforcement  capabilities. 

Most  of  the  police  grants  have  gone  to  build  up 
existing  capabilities.  More  than  31  grants  totaling  $3.7 
million  have  been  invested  in  programs  to  increase 
police  resources  in  high-crime  areas''^  to  reduce  the  rates 
of  specific  crimes  such  as  burglary  and  robbery.  These 
grants,  which  serve  as  the  prototype  of  the  High  Impact 
program,  are  couched  in  language  that  implies  in- 
novation— the  development  of  new  patrol  techniques  or 
management  procedures;  the  demonstration  of  new 
methods  for  safeguarding  high-crime  areas — and  are  of- 
ten accompanied  by  grandiose  claims  about  reductions 
in  the  crime  rate.'*^  They  are,  however,  nothing  more 
than  grants  to  put  more  and  better-equipped  police  on 
the  streets,  to  reduce  crime  by  saturation  policing.'''' 

Examples  of  these  grants  are: 

•  $150,000  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  saturation  patrolling  of 
high-crime  areas. 

•  $150,000  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  a  25-man  unit  "to 
perform  overt  and  covert  policing  ....  A  significant 
deterrent  impact  is  intended  without  breaching  con- 
stitutional guarantees." 

•  $150,000  to  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  for  two  video  tape 
cameras,  recorders,  10  motor  scooters,  two  station 
wagons,  six  cruisers,  radio  equipment  and  uniforms  for  a 
"police  tactical  unit." 

•  $150,000  to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  for  49  patrol  vehicles 
for  a  "mobile  preventative  patrol"  intended  to  reduce 
crime  "by  the  omnipresence  of  police." 

•  $67,740  to  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  "to  increase  the  presence  of 
the  police  in  the  community  in  order  to  reduce  and  con- 
trol street  and  violent  crime." 

•  $146,940  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  a  27-man  task  force 
to  "suppress  critical  increases  in  any  major  crime  by 
saturation." 

•  $147,050  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  100  leased  police 
vehicles  to  deter  crime  by  increased  patrol  activities. 

•  $100,000  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for — among  other 
things— unmarked  electronically  equipped  patrol  cars, 
"equipped  with  intensifier-image  orthicon;  high-band 
radios  and  walkie-talkies;  portable  television  cameras; 
video  taping  equipment"  for  the  purpose  of  saturating  a 
neighborhood  with  special  crime-control  forces.  (The 
surveillance  equipment  was  to  be  accompanied  by  other, 
more  overt  equipment — a  mobile  van  with  a  sound 
system  "to  tell  of  the  job  of  the  policemen  in  the  com- 
munity.") 

Many  discretionary  grants  are  for  straight  equipment 
expenditures  without  claims  of  focusing  on  any  par- 


ticular crime  or  neighborhood.  Grants  totaling  $6.7 
million  have  gone  for  helicopters,-"  alarm  systems,  com- 
mand and  control  equipment,  closed-circuit  TV 
systems — from  both  helicopters  and  ground  units — 
photographic  equipment  that  operates  in  the  dark  and 
other  kinds  of  surveillance  equipment.  Typical  of  the 
surveillance  grants  is  one  for  $149,750  to  the  Tampa, 
Fla.,  police  department  for  an  INSURE  unit.  The  grant 
states: 

At  the  location  and  approximate  time  of  highest  crime 
incidence,  the  area  would  be  lighted  with  infra-red  light. 
Although  virtually  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  low  light 
level  video  camera  would  pick  up  the  criminal  act  and 
video  tape  it  for  evidentiary  purposes.  In  complete 
darkness,  the  activity  can  he  seen  at  a  distance  of  over 
300  feet.  Positive  identification  can  be  ascertained  at  a 
distance  of  over  100  feet .  ...  It  is  estimated  by  the  chief 
of  police  that  this  equipment  might  increase  successful 
prosecution  of  criminal  offenses  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent. 

The  largest  single  investment  of  discretionary  funds 
for  new  technology  has  been  for  information  and  in- 
telligence systems.  More  than  $8  million  in  discretionary 
funds  have  been  given  for  grants  labeled  as  criminal  in- 
fortriation  system  grants.  These  grants,  combined  with 
related  Institute  and  state  block  grants,  have  created  a 
national  computerized  criminal  offender  file,  ad- 
ministered by  the  FBI  and  tied  into  state-level  computer 
files  funded  by  LEAA.  (See  Chapter  II  for  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  these  systems.) 

A  small  segment  of  discretionary  funds  has  been  in- 
vested in  new  patrol  or  policing  techniques.  For  exam- 
ple, nine  grants  totaling  more  than  $1  million  have  been 
given  to  improve  security  in  multi-story  public  housing 
projects  where  many  of  the  urban  poor  reside.  These 
projects  seek  to  provide  protection  in  previously  neg- 
lected areas;  they  rely  in  part  on  the  assistance  of  res- 
idents as  aides  or  peacemakers.  Community  reaction  to 
the  patrols  has  been  positive  to  date,  except  in  regard  to 
two  problems.  Minority  groups  are  concerned  that  the 
new  patrols  and  new  links  to  the  police  department  will 
result  in  undue  surveillance  and  in  the  distribution  of  in- 
formants in  the  community.  And  in  some  cities,  there 
have  been  serious  complaints  that  local  police  depart- 
ments are  exploiting  the  tenant  patrols  by  paying  low 
salaries  and  refusing  to  provide  career  ladders  into  the 
predominantly  white  police  departments. 

Eight  grants  totaling  $914,160  have  been  given  to  a 
number  of  cities  for  training  in:  family  crisis  in- 
tervention, to  enable  police  to  prevent  domestic  disputes 
from  developing  into  criminal  assaults;  conflict 
management,  to  equip  police  to  settle  or  negotiate  con- 
flicts rather  than  precipitating  mass  arrests  as  a  result  of 
their  intervention;  and  team  policing,  an  effort  to  decen- 
tralize  police   administration   and   to  tie   police   more 
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closely  to  the  neighborhoods  they  patrol.  Some  of  these 
grants,  such  as  those  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  part  of  a 
Pilot  City  program. 

In  regard  to  personnel,  LEAA  has  invested  substantial 
discretionary  grants  in  the  development  of  new  positions 
and  the  creation  of  new  or  expanded  training  programs. 
In  regard  to  the  new  positions,  LEAA  has  paid  for  legal 
advisers  (for  more  than  100  departments),  part-  or  full- 
time  psychologists  to  test  new  recruits;  systems  analysts 
to  handle  the  new  information  systems  and  technology; 
bomb  disposal  experts;  special  juvenile  officers;  police 
aides  (paraprofessionals);  community  service  officers; 
and  cadets.  The  only  across-the-board  grant  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  police  force  was  a  $1,239,000 
grant  to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  to  add  1,000  officers  to  the  force,  and  to 
cover  overtime  costs  for  members  of  the  force.'"' 

LEAA  has  given  a  large  number  of  discretionary 
grants  to  develop  new  and  enlarged  police  training 
programs  and  to  provide  police  officers  with  stipends  to 
enable  them  to  participate  in  training  programs.  Forty- 
eight  grants  (totaling  $258,775)  have  supported  executive 
development  fellowships  "to  improve  personnel,"  and 
$1.9  million  has  been  spent  on  training  institutes  and  in- 
dividual courses  for  all  levels  of  personnel.  Many  of 
these  also  focus  on  management  skills.  Police  experts 
question  the  quality  of  this  training.  Some  have  suggested 
that  it  is  improving  the  ability  of  the  police  to  "operate 
the  system"  without  first  determining  whether  the  system 
should  continue  to  be  operated  in  its  present  form. 

Programs  for  improving  police-community  relations 
have  received  less  than  3  percent  (about  $2  million)  of 
LEAA's  discretionary  grants,  and  most  of  the  projects 
funded  employ  models  proved  ineffective  years  ago. 
Typical  of  these  is  a  $79,950  grant  to  the  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  police  department  for  an  all-purpose  mobile  van 
that  will  include  both  "a  portable  classroom  for  teaching 
minority  culture  to  police  officers"  and  displays  to 
educate  the  citizens  about  the  police  use  of  "such  law  en- 
forcement tools  as  radios  and  fingerprint  equipment."  Or 
a  grant  of  $74,128  to  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  for  a  YMCA 
project  in  the  model  cities  neighborhood  that  seeks  to 
"improve  the  relationship  between  boys  in  the  area  and 
the  police,"  particularly  by  providing  the  boys  "a  strong 
male  image."-"  Other  grants  support  police  or  para- 
police  patrols  in  the  schools.  For  example,  $13,680  was 
given  to  Griffin,  Ga.,  a  town  of  22,734  (as  of  April  1970), 
to  develop  a  school  disorder  prevention  and  control  plan 
and  to  hire  neighborhood  officers  to  implement  it. 

Although  a  few  of  the  police-community  relations 
grants  are  spent  for  sincere  efforts  to  create  closer  ties 
between  the  police  and  the  community  (see  for  example 
70  DF  No.  411  to  Louisville,  Ky.),  none  of  them  deals 
with  the  basic  problem  of  designing  new  forms  of  gover- 
nance for  the  police. 


LEAA  has  spent  roughly  $3.4  million  of  its 
discretionary  funds  for  riot-control  programs.  Most  of 
the  grants  have  gone  to  develop  "civil  disorder  technical 
assistance  units"  located  in  the  state  departments  of 
public  safety  or  in  state  planning  agencies  themselves.-'s 
The  units  are  designed  to  provide  technical  assistance, 
training  and  other  expertise  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies;  to  develop  state  and  local  emergency  disorder 
plans;  to  cooperate  with  citizen  groups,  colleges  and 
universities;  and  to  serve  as  sources  of  intelligence  to 
state  officials  concerning  potential  tensions  and  disor- 
ders. 

The  most  noteworthy  characteristic  of  these  grants  is 
their  geographic  distribution.  A  few  have  gone  to  major 
jurisdictions  such  as  California,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts.  More  have  gone  to  states  such  as  Ver- 
mont, Montana,  Idaho  and  Maine  which — without  the 
funding — never  would  have  considered  the  possibility  of 
a  riot.  And  the  majority  of  state  riot  unit  grants  have 
gone  to  Southern  or  border  states:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,"''  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

A  disturbing  element  of  the  state  riot-control  grants  is 
their  application  to  the  development  of  in- 
formation/intelligence systems  related  to  predicting  civil 
disorders.  For  example,  Indiana  will  develop  "a  coor- 
dinated reporting  system  to  provide  concise,  reliable  in- 
formation on  disorders  or  potential  disorders";  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi  will  each  develop  "a  tension  detection 
and  forecasting  capability";  and  Texas  will  "develop  the 
capability  to  gather  information  and  evaluate  situations 
where  civil  disorder  potential  exists."  According  to 
LEAA,  "Most  of  these  systems  have  as  their  objectives 
either  tension  detection  and  forecasting  or  providing 
support  to  tactical  units."si'  These  objectives  are  so 
vague  that  they  encompass  the  collection  of  information 
about  persons  who  are  simply  exercising  their  First 
Amendment  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assembly 
through  anti-war  marches,  civil  rights  meetings,  labor 
disputes  and  other  forms  of  legitimate  communication.^' 

LEAA  itself  is  unsure  of  the  validity  of  the  civil  disor- 
der files.  Consultants  to  the  agency  have  written: 

Civil  disorder  files  invulve  constitutional  questions  of 
the  greatest  seriousness  ....  Merely  the  collection  of 
such  information  may  discourage  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.^^ 

The  agency  has  not,  however,  imposed  standards  or 
restraints  either  on  states  receiving  discretionary  funds 
for  intelligence  purposes  or  on  states  that  choose  to 
spend  their  block  grant  funds  for  such  systems.  (Besides 
the  special  discretionary  grants  for  civil  disorder  files, 
the  states  have  used  their  action  funds  for  various  loosely 
defined  intelligence  programs.)''^ 

Other  grants  to  combat  riots  have  gone  to  support 
emergency    communications   systems   and   to   develop 
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special  riot  programs  directed  at  college  campuses.S''  A 
number  of  the  grants  for  riot  control,  such  as  a  grant  to 
the  Ann  Arbor, Mich.,  police  department,  provide  for  the 
anticipation  of  civil  disorder  potential  "through  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  communications  to  the  stu- 
dents," i.e.,  informers.  One  grant  has  gone  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  public  safety  officials  participating  in  the 
Civil  Disorders  Orientation  Course  (SEADOC)  run  by 
the  U.S.  Army  military  police  school  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga. 

2.  Organized  Crime.  More  than  $8.5  million  in  dis- 
cretionary funds  has  been  spent  for  organized  crime 
projects.  A  limited  number  of  grants  have  supported 
state  coiincils  for  the  prevention  of  organized  crime  or 
regional  and  local  training  sessions  for  prosecutors  and 
law  enforcement  officials.  Most  of  the  funds  have  been 
expended  in  two  categories,  both  at  the  state  level: 
organized  crime  intelligence  systems  and  special  in- 
vestigative and  prosecuting  units.  In  total,  $4.9  million  in 
grants  has  been  spent  for  intelligence  operations  and  ap- 
proximately $3.5  million  for  prosecutive/investigative 
units. 

For  example,  the  state  of  Michigan  has  received  more 
than  $1  million  for  a  combination  of  such  programs  that 
includes  two  grants  for  a  Michigan  Intelligence  Network 
Team  (MINT),  a  multi-agency  unit  that  conducts 
"strategic  coordinated  surveillance  on  individuals  in- 
volved in  organized  crime";  two  grants  to  "establish  an 
interdisciplinary  investigatory  and  prosecutorial  division 
within  the  state's  attorney  general's  office";  and  a  grant 
to  develop  a  similar  capability  in  the  Wayne  County 
prosecutor's  office  for  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 
Florida  has  been  similarly  blessed.  That  state's  $1.5 
million  in  grants  have  supported:  a  statewide  investiga- 
tive/prosecutive  unit  within  the  state's  attorney  general's 
office;  teams  of  investigators  "for  surveillance 
operations"  for  the  city  of  Miami;  a  statewide  organized 
crime  intelligence  unit;  and  a  special  intelligence  opera- 
tion to  cover  organized  crime  in  the  Caribbean. 

At  the  national  level,  LEAA  has  funded  two  large- 
scale  multi-state  projects — the  New  England  Organized 
Crime  Intelligence  Systems  (NEOCIS)  and  the  Pilot 
Organized  Crime  Intelligence  System.  NEOCIS  is  cen- 
tered in  Boston  and  joins  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont in  an  effort  to  determine  how  effective  a  regional 
system  can  be  in  developing  intelligence,  setting 
strategies  and  implementing  measures  to  counter 
organized  crime.  It  is  a  three-year  project  whose  total 
cost  will  exceed  $2.5  million.  If  it  succeeds,  other 
regional  arrangements  will  follow.^' 

The  second  project  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  six 
states — Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  California, 
Connecticut  and  New  York — with  the  support  of  the 
Organized    Crime    and    Racketeering    Section    of  the 


Department  of  Justice  and  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Security  Agency.  The  project's  primary  goal  is  to  define 
effective  intelligence -gathering  standards  and  to  com- 
puterize the  intelligence  in  a  system  with  diversified 
query  capability.  It  is  a  two-year  program  supported  by 
$174,176  in  federal  funds  (of  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$265,178). 

The  organized  crime  intelligence  systems  have  not 
been  tied  into  the  FBI's  National  Crime  Information 
Center  system,  and — although  the  Attorney  General  has 
the  power  to  combine  them — a  linkage  apparently  is  not 
planned.  The  systems  focus  on  intelligence  rather  than 
formal  criminal  records  of  a  public  nature  and  LEAA 
has  taken  pains  to  prevent  the  mingling  of  the  data 
collected  with  other  information  systems.^'' 

Little  is  known  about  the  actual  extent  of  organized 
crime  in  the  nation.  In  1%7  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission reported  heavy  mob  involvement  in  gambling,  in 
the  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  market  and,  in- 
creasingly, in  previously  legitimate  business  concerns. 
LEAA  has  issued  no  reports  on  the  subject.  Instead,  the 
Justice  Department  has  repeatedly  used  the  issue  as  a 
"scare"  tactic.  Organized  crime  was  a  major  rationale 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  in  1968; 
similarly,  it  has  been  relied  upon  to  justify  additional 
legislation,  such  as  the  Organized  Crime  Act  of  1970.  It 
is  impossible  to  gain  any  estimate  concerning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  either  the  new  laws"  or  the  LEAA  ex- 
penditures in  dealing  with  the  problem.  LEAA  staffers 
from  some  states  have  suggested  that  because  of 
widespread  official  corruption  at  the  state  government 
level,  the  grants  to  set  up  new  state  intelligence  or 
prosecuting  units  can  have  little  impact.  Other  critics 
have  suggested  that  LEAA  should  have  waited  for  the 
results  of  its  pilot  organized  crime  intelligence  program 
before  scattering  funds  on  untested  intelligence  systems. 
At  least  one  state  legislature — California's — has 
criticized  its  state  planning  agency  for  its  inability  in 
well  over  three  years  to  assess  the  dimensions  of  the 
organized  crime  problem  in  the  state.  Underlying  all 
these  criticisms  is  the  failure  of  LEAA  to  give  the  states 
assistance  in  assessing  the  dimensions  of  organized  crime 
or  defining  their  actions  in  regard  to  it.'* 

3.  Drug  Abuse  Enforcement,  Treatment  and  Preven- 
tion. LEAA  has  spent  more  than  $21  million  for 
programs  related  to  narcotics  abuse:  $1.47  million  for 
enforcement  programs;  $7.6  million  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs;  $7.6  million  in  a  single  grant  to 
New  York  City  for  the  development  of  a  special  court  to 
deal  with  narcotics  offenders;  and  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  grants. 

The  enforcement  grants  have  supported  special  units 
at  the  state,  regional  and  local  levels  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  drug  violators.  In  some  instances,  the  state 
units  are  to  operate  as  sources  of  technical  assistance 
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and  guidance  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  at 
least  one  state  a  unit  was  first  sft  up  and  then  charged 
with  finding  and  measuring  the  problem.  A  $94,000  grant 
to  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Safety  states,  "The  size 
and  shape  of  the  narcotic  problem  is  unknown  in  the 
state  at  this  time;  one  of  our  project  goals  (will  be)  to  ac- 
curately measure  the  problem  and  its  trend  in  the 
state."'^  Many  of  the  grants  specifically  provide  for  sur- 
veillance and  intelligence  operations.  For  example,  a 
grant  was  made  to  Caldwell,  Idaho — a  city  of  14,219 — to 
create  "an  investigative  unit  to  control  narcotic  and  drug 
abuse  and  to  provide  a  criminal  intelligence-gathering 
and  -pooling  source."  (As  we  show  in  Chapter  IV,  the 
states  are  investing  block  funds  in  similar  intelligence 
networks.)  Although  some  of  the  grants  place  primary 
emphasis  on  enforcement  efforts  directed  at  those  who 
traffic  in  drugs,  most  of  the  grants  appear  to  focus 
equally  on  drug  users.  For  example,  the  enforcement 
grant  to  Eugene,  Ore.,  states  that  the  "major  thrust  .  .  . 
will  be  against  narcotics  sale  cases,  although  possession 
and  use  cases  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted."  Similarly, 
LEAA's  enforcement  interest,  as  articulated  through  the 
discretionary  grants,  appears  to  put  the  same  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  marijuana  as  on  the  use  of  hard  drugs. 

In  all  areas — treatment,  enforcement  and  educa- 
tion— the  LEAA  funds  have  been  dwarfed  by  the  ex- 
penditures of  other  federal  agencies  (including  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  others).  In  fiscal  1972  the  non-LEAA 
federal  expenditure  for  enforcement  was  $164.4 
million — nearly  eight  times  the  LEAA  sum — and  the  ex- 
penditures for  treatment  reached  $189.6  million.  Yet 
LEAA  has  not  defined  a  role  for  its  drug  programs  that 
would  affect  or  relate  to  the  larger  federal  expenditures, 
particularly  those  made  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  or  the  President's  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

4.  Correclions.  Approximately  17  percent  of  the 
discretionary  funds — or  $19.4  million — has  been  spent 
on  adult  corrections  programs.  Most  of  this  funding  has 
gone  for  productive  programs — improved  treatment, 
work-release  and  half-way  house  programs;  the  develop- 
ment of  job  training  programs  related  to  work  release  or 
final  release;  and  improved  probation  and  parole 
programs  (roughly  $6  million  for  the  latter).  However, 
the  discretionary  grants  have  been  broadly  scattered 
geographically  and  generally  have  not  been  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  assuring  a  similar  orientation  in  over-all  state 
programming.  Of  the  corrections  grants,  $3.5  million  has 
been  spent  on  the  planning,  design  and  construction  of 
new  correction  facilities.  These  expenditures  represent 
only  the  start-up  or  planning  phase  and  must  be  followed 
by     larger  commitments  for   implementation.'"'' 


A  negligible  sum  ($291,297)  has  been  sp>ent  on  efforts 
to  provide  legal  counsel  to  prisoners.  As  in  the  Institute 
program,  no  grants  have  been  given  for  the  development 
of  grievance  mechanisms  for  prisoners,  for  the  creation 
of  decision-making  procedures  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  prisoners  that  reflect  due  process  stan- 
dards or  for  analysis  and  correction  of  racial 
discrimination  in  penal  institutions.'' ' 

5.  Juvenile  Programs.  Since  the  inception  of  the  anti- 
crime  program,  LEAA  has  spent  just  under  10  percent  of 
its  discretionary  funds  for  juvenile  programs.''^  (This 
figure  does  not  include  grants  to  police  departments  to 
add  new  personnel  to  deal  with  juveniles.)  Total  LEAA 
expenditures  (federal  and  state)  in  this  area  reached  $150 
million  or  more  than  half  the  entire  federal  investment 
for  juvenile  reform.  Juvenile  crime  is  an  area  of  tremen- 
dous need.  By  late  1971  juveniles  represented  almost  half 
the  crime  problem  (48  percent  of  all  arrests  for  serious 
crimes),  even  though  they  comprised  only  16  percent  of 
the  population.  Juvenile  recidivism  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween 74  percent  and  85  percent. 

The  juvenile  discretionary  grants  have  been  spent  as 
follows:*-* 

Counseling  and  Treatment  $3,000,000 

Prevention  2,400.000 

Community-based  Corrections  21,000.000 

Probation  and  Court  Diversion  1 ,600,000 

Personnel  and  Training  7,S2.000 

Facilities  Construction  680.000 
and  Improvement 

LEAA's  juvenile  programs — like  other  areas  of 
discretionary  funding — do  not  reflect  a  coherent  set  of 
goals,  but  a  response  to  diverse  local  requests.  Where 
they  have  coincided  with  and  supported  an  over-all  state 
reform  effort,  as  in  Massachusetts,  they  have  had  a 
significant  impact.  And  in  some  localities  they  have 
helped  to  provide  an  impetus  for  increased  focus  on 
release  programs,  or  community-based  facilities.  But  in 
most  instances,  they  have  simply  provided  additional 
resources  for  existing  local  programs.  In  many  instances 
they  have  been  used  to  construct  new  detention  facilities. 

In  the  prevention  area  many  of  the  grants  are  of 
dubious  value.  For  example,  $422,073  was  given  to  the 
California  SPA  for  a  National  Youth  Project  Using 
Mini-Bikes.  According  to  LEAA,  "This  unique  year- 
round  program  will  use  mini-bikes,  donated  by  the 
Americart  Honda  Company,  as  outreach  tools  with 
which  to  reach  the  age  group  that  has  steadily  drifted 
away  from  traditional  youth  service  programs."  Or  the 
$1 18,969  grant  to  the  Texas  Vocational  Guidance  Serv- 
ice to  work  with  juveniles  who  have  been  referred  to 
probation  for  noncriminal  misbehavior.  This  program 
will  rely  on  Big  Brothers.  "Through  friendship  and  close 
involvement  with  the  Big  Brother,  it  is  expected  that  the 
juveniles  will  discontinue  their  anti-social  behavior  pat- 
terns."'"' 
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No  programs  have  been  funded  that  deal  with  the  legal 
rights  of  children  and  youth,  and  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  involve  young  people  in  the  design  or  operation 
of  the  programs.  Few  states  have  made  any  effort  to  in- 
clude young  people  on  SPAs  or  other  local  policy-mak- 
ing bodies  for  LEAA  programs.  And  few  of  the  juvenile 
grants  have  involved  other  nontraditional  groups  in 
program  design  or  administration. 

6.  Courts  and  Criminal  Procedure.  In  three  and  one- 
half  years  of  financing  with  research  and  discretionary 
funds,  LEAA's  court  reform  program  has  not  expanded 
beyond  training,  management  studies  and  bail  programs. 
And  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of  police 
resources  and  the  consequent  growth  in  arrests  that  have 
led  to  increased  overcrowding  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  largest  category  of  expenditure  has  been  manage- 
ment improvement  programs  intended  to  process  of- 
fenders more  rapidly  through  the  system  and  to  provide 
for  more  efficient  handling  of  information. ^5  More  than 
$2.7  million  has  been  invested  for  such  purposes  as  ad- 
ministrative improvement  programs,  programs  to 
automate  or  computerize  calendaring  procedures,  sur- 
veys of  court  operations,  computerized  information 
systems,  "time  and  motion  studies  of  legal  and  trial 
procedures"  and  "industrial  engineering  studies." 

A  few  grants  have  gone  to  increase  court  facilities  or 
personnel,  or  to  purchase  new  equipment,  such  as  re- 
cording or  taping  equipment.  Four  grants  totaling 
$287,213  have  been  given  for  bail  reform  or  release-on- 
recognizance  programs,  and  three  grants  totaling 
$600,144  have  been  given  for  court  diversion  programs. 
As  in  other  categories,  these  grants  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  Institute  grants  in  the  same  areas. 

Consistent  with  LEAA's  over-all  emphasis  on  up- 
grading prosecutorial  capabilities,  $2.6  million  in  grants 
have  been  given  to  build  existing  prosecutorial  re- 
sources. These  have  included:  training  programs,  state- 
level  administrative  units,  law  student  assistants  and 
other  means  of  improving  the  operations  of  the  offices  of 
district  attorneys  and  state  attorneys  general.  (One  grant 
deals  with  the  issue  of  abuse  of  prosecutional  discretion.) 
By  comparison,  LEAA  has  invested  only  $230,000  in 
discretionary  grants  to  assist  the  operations  of  public 
defenders;  four  of  these  grants  involved  the  addition  of 
law  students  to  defenders'  offices. 

Reform  in  the  court  area  is  difficult.  Judges,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  criminal  courts,  are  used  to 
operating  with  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  and  resist  "in- 
terference" or  change.  In  many  areas  change  is  im- 
possible without  a  reform  of  state  laws.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  grants,  LEAA  has  not  chosen  to 
support,  or  promote,  projects  that  adequately  confront 
these  problems. 

7.  Criminal  Justice  System.  Slightly  more  than  $4 
million  in  discretionary  grants  has  been  given  to  support 


projects  that  deal  with  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a 
whole  rather  than  with  one  of  its  component  parts.  These 
include  grants  to  establish  criminal  justice  coordinating 
councils  at  the  city  level,  as  authorized  by  the  1970 
amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act;  grants  to  assist  the 
National  League  of  Cities-US.  Conference  of  Mayors  or 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  to  involve  their 
constituencies  in  criminal  justice  planning;  training 
grants  for  state  planning  agency  and  criminal  justice  of- 
ficials; grants  for  education  curricula  that  combine  in- 
terdisciplinary courses  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the 
system;  and  grants  for  a  variety  of  studies.  Of  these 
grants,  the  League  of  Cities  program  has  been  the  most 
useful.  Where  successful,  it  has  institutionalized  a 
cooperative  working  relationship  among  the  agencies  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  related  social  service 
agencies  which  promises  to  become  a  permanent  facet  of 
urban  life. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS.  In  recent  months  LEAA  has 
taken  new  tacks  in  the  discretionary  grant  program  with 
the  aim  of  increasing  its  effectiveness  in  reducing  crime. 

I,  The  High  Impact  Program.  In  early  1972,  LEAA 
Administrator  Jerris  Leonard  moved  to  redirect  the 
discretionary  grant  program.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
funds  to  be  widely  dissipated  for  locally  determined 
priorities,  LEAA  would  devote  almost  all  its  funds  to  a 
High  Impact  program  in  eight  cities,  designed  to  reduce 
the  crime  rates  for  street  crimes  and  burglaries  by  20 
percent  over  a  three-year  period.''''  The  program  was 
formally  announced  on  Jan.  13,  1972,  by  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

Under  the  new  program  Newark,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Denver  and  Port- 
land, Ore.,  will  each  receive  a  total  of  $20  million  over 
the  next  three  years — $5  million  the  first  year,  $10 
million  the  second  year  and  $5  million  the  third  year. 
The  cities  were  charged  with  developing  a  planning 
mechanism  and  producing  a  plan  by  May  1972  as  a 
precondition  to  the  receipt  of  the  first  $5  million.  The 
cities  were  urged  to  develop  programs  that  would  have  a 
"high  payoff  within  a  short  period  of  time."''^ 

The  program  announcement  promised  sophisticated 
statistical  analyses  of  crime  in  the  selected  cities,  with 
periodic  checks  to  ensure  accuracy  of  measurement.  It 
also  promised  technical  assistance  from  the  National  In- 
stitute, which  was  instrumental  in  designing  the  program, 
as  well  as  extensive  support  from  other  divisions  of 
LEAA.  Subsequent  to  the  launching  of  the  program,  the 
Institute  issued  "Planning  Guidelines  and  Programs  to 
Reduce  Crime,"  a  "cook  book"  of  programs  that  it  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  High  Impact  funding. 

The  guidelines  articulate  a  number  of  broad  objectives 
for  the  program  but  do  not  suggest  how  these  objectives 
might  be  obtained.  For  example,  they  urge  a  decrease  in 
institutionalization  of  offenders  across  the  board;  stress 
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the  need  for  restructuring  police  activities  and  develop- 
ing genuine  community  support  (recognizing  that,  like 
the  schools,  police  departments  will  never  perform  suc- 
cessfully it  they  are  viewed  with  distrust  or  hostility  by 
the  communities  they  serve);  and  urge  adequate  treat- 
ment of  drug  addicts.  Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  get- 
ting jobs  for  adults  and  on  counseling  and  returning 
delinquents  to  school:  "Anything  which  can  increase  the 
incidence  of  employment  among  these  persons  will 
decrease  the  incidence  of  crime  among  them  ....  Af)- 
propriate  attention  to  the  truant  and  dropout  population 
affords  an  opportunity  to  intercept  criminal  careers  at 
their  start." 

Although  LEAA  itself  cannot  make  funds  available 
for  job  training  or  placement  programs,  the  language  in 
the  guidelines  seeks  to  encourage  city  officials  to  draw 
on  other  sources  of  federal  and  state  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  job  programs  and  education  offerings. 
With  the  exception  of  Dallas,  all  of  the  High  Impact 
cities  suffered  from  rising  unemployment  or  subemploy- 
ment  as  of  early  1972,  during  a  time  when  the  national 
unemployment  rate  was  around  6  percent.''*'  These  rates 
were  as  follows: 


Percent 

Percent 

Unemployment 

Subcmploymenl 

Cily 

(in  survey  area) 

(S80/wk  or  lower) 

St.  l^uis 

10.5 

34  2 

Ballimore 

8.5 

309 

Clf^eland 

8.9 

28.8 

Newark 

10.7 

30.0 

At  lama 

8  2 

382 

Denver 

85 

32.5 

Portland 

11.9 

32.8 

The  guidelines  articulate  sound  principles  but  they  fail 
to  give  the  cities  specific  assistance  on  how  to  go  about 
the  difficult  task  of  spending  $20  million  in  three  years, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  cities  selected 
already  had  poor  records  spending  LEAA  funds  at  sub- 
stantially lower  levels.  No  directives  have  been  issued 
subsequently  by  LEAA. 

The  $20  million  per  city  is  an  enormous  influx  of  new 
money,  one  that  under  any  circumstances  presents  im- 
mense planning  obstacles.  In  Newark  and  Dallas,  for 
example,  the  total  funds  represent  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  metropolitan  area's  annual  criminal  justice 
budget.  In  Cleveland,  which  is  operating  under  an 
austerity  budget,  the  percentage  is  somewhat  higher.  For 
Denver,  the  High  Impact  grant  is  the  largest  single 
federal  grant  the  city  has  ever  received. 

The  first  problem  facing  each  High  Impact  city  was 
the  identification  of  an  adequate  planning  structure.^' 
For  Dallas  and  Atlanta,  it  was  relatively  easy.  Dallas 
relied  on  its  preexisting  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council  and  Atlanta  assigned  the  planning  task  to  the 
Atlanta  Regional  Commission,  the  local  planning  unit 


for  the  state's  LEAA  program.  In  Cleveland,  a  city  that 
has  experienced  difficulty  in  establishing  a  local  LEAA 
planning  unit  (see  Chapter  IV),  a  special  policy  board 
was  established,  composed  of  a  representative  of  the  state 
planning  agency,  a  representative  of  the  LEAA  regional 
office  and  a  city  official,  the  newly  hired  director  of  the 
High  Impact  program.  There  is  no  formal  mechanism  for 
participation  in  development  of  the  program;  "walk- 
ins" — people  who  visit  the  office — participate  in- 
formally. According  to  Richard  Boylan,  the  director,  the 
High  Impact  program  is  separate  from  routine  LEAA 
planning  because  it  is  "crime  specific  oriented,"  while 
the  LEAA  program  is  directed  toward  upgrading  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

In  Denver,  a  similar  arrangement  was  attempted,  but 
community  groups,  led  primarily  by  Chicanos  and 
blacks,  succeeded  in  halting  the  planning  process  until  a 
citizens  advisory  board  was  created.  Newark's  planning 
process  is  based  in  the  Department  of  Community 
Development  and  is  currently  tied  in  with  routine  LEAA 
programming.  However,  Newark  officials  state  that  they 
are  under  pressure  to  set  up  a  separate  unit  for  the 
program  "to  isolate  the  High  Impact  funds  from  the 
limitations  of  the  general  program."  In  Portland,  the 
state  has  attempted  to  control  the  disposition  of  funds, 
and  planning  was  held  up  by  a  conflict  between  city  and 
state  officials. 

Without  exception  the  cities  have  found  it  difficult  to 
develop  adequate  plans  for  effective  utilization  of  the 
huge  volume  of  High  Impact  funding  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time.  Most  administrators  have  found  the  In- 
stitute's "cook  book"  useless  and  complain  of  the  lack  of 
LEAA  leadership.  In  Newark  an  official  stated,  "There 
are  no  guidelines  on  how  to  build  an  appro- 
priate administrative  structure,  how  to  plan  or  how  to 
integrate  the  funds  into  regular  programming.  There 
aren't  even  application  forms."  This  sentiment  was 
echoed  by  an  official  in  Baltimore  who  said;  "LEAA  has 
no  guidelines;  they  don't  know  what  they  are  doing. 
We've  had  no  contact  with  the  national  office  and  the 
regional  office  leaves  us  alone."  LEAA  appears  to  have 
made  the  money  available  without  determining  how  it 
should  be  sf>ent,  or  what  the  problems  were. 

Planning  is  still  in  the  formative  stage.  As  of  early 
May,  most  city  officials  could  not  specify  how  they 
would  spend  their  funds.  Several  cities  indicated  that 
they  would  focus  heavily  on  juvenile  programs  and  drug 
abuse  programs,  combining  enforcement  efforts  against 
pushers  and  treatment  programs  for  addicts.  In  the 
police  area,  command  and  control  systems  are  a  high 
priority;  and  at  least  one  city,  Cleveland,  will  focus  on 
saturation  policing  and  the  development  of  police 
auxiliaries.  Most  planners  are  concerned  about  how  to 
spend  the  money  without  giving  an  undue  percentage  to 
the  police.'" 
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Where  the  High  Impact  program  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  talented  planner/administrator,  it  may  bring  some 
improvement  to  the  city's  criminal  justice  system. 
Beyond  that,  its  liicely  impact  is  dubious.  The  evaluation 
of  program  accomplishments  will  be  based  primarily  on 
changes  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  highly  unreliable 
indicators.  (LEAA  has  reportedly  abandoned  its  initial 
commitment  to  do  independent  statistical  analyses.) 
Even  if  the  crime  rates  do  go  down  substantially,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  isolate  from  the  vast  range  of 
authorized  programs  the  factors  that  made  a  difference. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  LEAA  will  fulfill  its  promise  of 
transferring  the  results  of  the  program  to  other  cities,  ex- 
cept by  maloing  more  no-strings-attached,  $20- million 
grants. 

All  eight  cities  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  when  the  three  years  are  up  (or  between  the  second 
and  third  years  when  the  program  is  reduced  from  $10 
million  to  $5  million).  A  Dallas  official  stated  that  a 
major  goal  of  the  program  would  be  to  develop  an  on- 
going city  and  state  commitment.  Richard  Boylan  of 
Cleveland  stated  simply,  "LEAA  will  have  to  continue 
funding  the  program."  He  implied  that  once  the  results 
were  in.  Congress  would  be  more  than  willing  to  increase 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  appropriations  to  provide  similar 
support  for  cities  across  the  nation.  In  fact  he  has  al- 
ready requested  an  immediate  $9-million  increase  in 
High  Impact  funds. 

2.  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  In  October  1971  LEAA  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  "to 
establish,  for  the  first  time,  national  goals,  performance 
standards  and  priorities"  for  the  reduction  of  crime  in 
the  United  States.  The  commission  was  to  "help  every 
criminal  justice  planner  in  the  nation  chart  where  he  is, 
where  he  wants  to  go  and  how  to  get  there.""  The  work 
of  the  commission,  which  will  take  nine  months  to  a 
year,  was  distinguished  from  the  two-year  investigation 
by  the  President's  Crime  Commission  in  1967  as  less  a 
definition  of  the  problems  and  more  the  development  of 
quantifiable  performance  standards.  For  example,  in  the 
area  of  police,  standards  will  be  created  for  average  time 
lapse  between  the  detection  of  a  crime  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  criminal;  in  the  court  area  standards 
might  be  set  for  the  appropriate  time  lapse  between  in- 
dictment and  sentencing.  The  commission  has  received 
$1.6  million  in  discretionary  and  Institute  grants.  Its 
work  is  being  performed  through  four  major  task  forces: 
police,  courts,  corrections  and  community  crime  preven- 
tion." 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  Dis- 
cretionary grant  funds  have  not  been  used  to  demonstrate 
effective  programs  for  redefining  the  functions  and  up- 


grading the  performance  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
They  have  been  widely  scattered,  without  coordination 
with  other  LEAA  programs  and  sometimes  in  support  of 
conflicting  goals.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  have  been  spent 
on  equipment  and  technology,  particularly  for  the  police, 
thereby  duplicating  the  block  grant  programs  of  the 
states.  A  new  design  for  future  discretionary  grant  e.x- 
penditures,  called  High  Impact  programs,  represents  a 
geographic  focusing  of  the  funds  but  fails  to  provide  pro- 
gram goals.   The  following  changes  should  be  made: 

•  Discretionary  fund  grants  should  be  restricted  ex- 
clusively to  experimental  progratns  tlutt  effect  basic 
reforms,  discontinuing  the  present  reliance  on  the  funds 
as  a  fiscal  relief  pool  for  the  states.  All  grants  for  out- 
standing material  needs  such  as  construction  or  routine 
equipment  expenditures  should  be  barred  except  where 
such  expenditures  are  incidental  to  and  necessary  for  a 
well-developed  reform  program.  ( Where  such  ex- 
penditures are  warranted,  they  should  be  supported  by 
state  block  grant  funds  allocated  in  accordance  with 
minimal  federal  standards.) 

•  Procedurally,  discretionary  grants  should  require  a 
sign-off  from  the  head  of  the  Institute,  to  make  certain 
tlutt  the  funds  are  not  spent  for  programs  discredited  by 
Institute  research  or  for  start-up  expenditures  on 
programs  under  investigation  by  the  Institute. 

•  Within  each  program  area  (courts,  corrections,  police, 
etc.)  LEAA  sliould  establish  a  single  or  limited  number  of 
program  goals  rather  than  scattering  its  funds.  The  text  of 
this  report  suggests  a  number  of  appropriate  goals.  For 
example,  in  the  field  of  corrections,  only  those  programs 
titat  lutve  a  tendency  to  reduce  incarceration — such  as 
diversion,  probation  or  parole — should  be  funded. 

•  WIterever  possible,  programs  tliat  demonstrate  and 
support  successful  ways  for  developing  a  local  in- 
stitutional capability  for  reform  of  tlie  criminal  justice 
system  sliould  be  empfiusized,  as  in  the  Pilot  Cities 
program. 

•  No  further  discretionary  funding  should  be  provided 
for  the  development  or  purchase  of  new  surveillance 
equipment  or  for  civil  disorder  and  other  intelligence  files 
until  the  need  for  such  equipment  and  jiles  has  been 
demonstrated  and  adequate  safeguards  developed  to 
protect  against  the  invasion  of  individual  privacy. 

Manpower  Assistance  and  Development.  At  the  time 
of  passage  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  there  was  widespread 
recognition  of  the  need  for  improved  programs  of 
training  and  education  for  officials  working  in  criminal 
justice  agencies.  The  need  was  considered  particularly 
acute  in  view  of  the  projected  expansion  of  employees  in 
the  system' 3  and  the  lack  of  quality  curricula  or  training 
institutions. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  of  l%8  authorized  LEAA  "to 
carry  out  programs  of  academic  educational  assistance 
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to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement,"  after  af>- 
propriate  consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,'^  Specifically,  the  program,  known  as  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP),  provides 
for  loan  and  grant  programs''  to  cover  the  tuition  and 
fees  (coverage  of  books  was  added  in  1 970)  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  enrolled  in  relevant  undergraduate 
or  graduate  programs. 

In  1970  the  Act  was  amended  to  expand  LEAA's 
educational  development  and  training  responsibilities. 
The  amendments  provide  for  an  internship  program  to 
give  undergraduates  work  experience  in  criminal  justice 
agencies;  a  special  training  program  in  organized  crime 
for  prosecutors;  a  general  program  of  regional  and 
national  training  workshops;  and  a  program  to  assist  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  "in  planning,  developing, 
strengthening,  improving  or  carrying  out  programs  or 
projects  for  the  development  or  demonstration  of  im- 
proved methods  of  law  enforcement  education."  Under 
the  last  program  LEAA  is  required  to  devote  its  attention 
to  the  much-needed  areas  of  .curriculum  development, 
education  methodology  and  faculty  development. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  explicitly  defined  in  the 
Act,  LEAA  discretionary  and  state  block  grant  funds  can 
be  and  have  been  used  in  substantial  volume  to  finance  a 
variety  of  education  and  training  programs.'''  For  the 
most  part  these  grants  have  not  been  related  to  the 
training  programs  run  by  the  national  office.  Further, 
LEAAs  programs  in  this  area — to  the  extent  that  they 
deal  with  job  training  and  development — are  dwarfed  by 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  largest  of  the  Labor  programs,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  provides  federal  funds  to  create  jobs  in 
state  and  local  government,''  including  agencies  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  LEAA  does  not,  however,  coor- 
dinate its  manpower  development  programs  in  any  ef- 
fective manner  with  the  Labor  Department,  despite  the 
mutuality  of  interest  and  the  Labor  Department's  ex- 
pertise. (Some  of  the  manpower  development  specialists 
in  the  LEAA  regional  offices  have  taken  steps  on  their 
own  to  tie  their  activities  in  with  the  Labor  Department's 
regional  offices.) 

LEAA's  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  has  a 
special  division  for  Manpower  Development  Assistance 
(MDA)  which  is  responsible  for  running  the  LEEP 
program  and  the  programs  created  by  the  1970  amend- 
ments. The  national  staff  includes  eight  professionals. 
Four  are  assigned  to  LEEP;  others  include  the  director, 
his  assistant,  one  person  for  the  Centers  of  Excellence 
program  (see  below)  and  the  internship  program,  and 
one  person  for  the  regional  and  national  training  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  the  national  staff,  each  of  the  10 
regional  offices  has  at  least  one  manpower  development 
specialist  who  coordinates  all  the  education  and  training 
programs  financed  by  LEAA  in  the  region. 


LEAA  has  assigned  low  priority  to  manpower, 
training  and  education  programs,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  LEEP  program,  has  been  slow  to  get  them 
off  the  ground.  The  MDA  division  has  not  yet  developed 
manpower  projections  for  the  criminal  justice  agencies 
(they  can  tell  you  neither  current  nor  projected  levels  of 
employment)  or  attempted  to  measure  the  extent  or 
quality  of  existing  training  resources  in  relationship  to 
the  demand  for  such  training.  And,  despite  the  passage  of 
two  years,  it  has  only  recently  begun  implementation  of 
the  1970  programs. 

The  most  significant  of  the  LEAA  programs  in  terms 
of  its  potential  for  upgrading  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel is  the  program  to  enhance  institutional 
capabilities  for  education  and  training.  Instead  of 
focusing  first  on  this  program  (curriculum  development, 
new  teaching  methodology  or  other  projects  likely  to 
bring  about  basic  personnel  reform),  the  agency  has  scat- 
tered its  money  on  loan  and  grant  programs  and  a 
variety  of  one-shot  training  programs,  often  based  in 
mediocre  institutions.  Only  recently  has  an  effort  been 
made  to  implement  the  program  through  a  project  called 
Centers  of  Excellence.  LEAA  has  allocated  $1,250,000 
in  fiscal  1972  funds  (as  compared  to  $29  million  for 
LEEP)  for  the  development  of  two  or  three  centers — to 
be  expanded  eventually  to  10  to  15  centers.  Each  center 
will  receive  federal  support  for  three  to  four  years  and 
then  must  become  self-supporting. 

The  program  guidelines  seek  to  encourage  the 
development  of  centers  that  will  produce  both  high-level 
criminal  justice  educators  and  quality  academic 
programs.  They  emphasize  interdisciplinary  programs 
that  combine  the  resources  of  medicine,  law, 
criminology  and  other  disciplines  in  a  unified  training 
and  research  program.  Each  center  must  develop  a 
working  relationship  with  local  criminal  justice  and 
social  agencies  to  form  a  basis  for  clinical  internships 
and  research  programs.  The  guidelines  represent  a  good 
beginning;  but  the  funding  and  staff  resources  (one  per- 
son is  working  on  the  program  and  has  other  respon- 
sibilities besides)  allocated  to  the  program  are 
inadequate.  Further,  there  have  been  indications  recently 
that  the  Centers  of  Excellence  effort  may  be  abandoned. 

In  1970  LEAA  received  a  broad  legislative  mandate  to 
administer  training  workshops  "in  improved  methods  of 
crime  prevention  and  reduction  and  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law."  In  1971  a  $l-million  budget  was  provided 
for  national  and  regional  training.  Most  of  the  funds 
were  used  to  run  the  Army's  Redstone  Arsenal  bomb 
detection,  disarmament  and  disposal  training  pro- 
grams." Each  region  will  get  $75,(X)0  to  spend  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  priorities,  and  the  Washington  office 
will  invest  the  rest  on  demonstration  programs. 

The  MDA  division  has  received  no  funds  to  date  for 
the  programs  authorized  by  the   1970  amendments  for 
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training  state  and  local  attorneys  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  organized  crime. '*  It  received  one-half 
million  dollars  in  fiscal  1971  for  the  internship  program 
(also  created  in  1970),  of  which  only  $1 19,000  was  com- 
mitted.**" The  remainder  will  be  used  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  program  is  designed  to  recruit  students 
for  careers  in  criminal  justice  agencies.  It  provides 
salaries  for  part-time  work  with  such  agencies. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  accounts 
for  roughly  95  percent  of  the  budget  of  the  Manpower 
Development  Assistance  division.  It  provides  grants  and 
loans  to  enable  criminal  justice  personnel  (police, 
corrections,  probation,  parole  and  courts)  to  pursue 
higher  education  degree  programs.  The  LEEP  program 
has  been  funded  at  the  following  levels: 

Year Amount 

1969 $  6.5  million 

1970 18.0  million 

1971 21  3  million 

1972 29.0  million 

LEEP  operates  through  grants  made  directly  to  par- 
ticipating institutions  for  financial  assistance  to  qualified 
students.  The  grants  were  administered  initially  by  the 
national  LEAA  office,  but  are  now  the  responsibility  of 
the  regional  offices.  To  participate  in  the  program,  an  in- 
stitution must  be  accredited  by  an  Office  of  Education 
regional  accrediting  body,  must  award  an  A. A.,  B.A.  or 
higher  degree  and  must  be  operated  by  a  state  or  local 
government  or  be  a  nonprofit  institution.  In  fiscal  1971, 
more  than  894  institutions  participated  in  the  program; 
of  these,  226  were  authorized  only  for  the  grant  program, 
the  remainder  for  both  the  grant  and  loan  programs.*' 

The  quality  and  scope  of  course  offerings  are  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  participating  institutions.  LEAA 
has  established  only  minimal  criteria:  institutions  eligible 
to  make  grants  may  offer  courses  directly  (criminal  law, 
police  administration,  criminology)  or  indirectly  (ac- 
counting, psychology,  government)  related  to  law  en- 
forcement. Those  that  make  loans  must  offer  courses 
directly  related  and  must  have  a  curriculum  that  in- 
cludes at  least  15  semester  hours  of  those  courses. 

A  number  of  the  participating  institutions  offer 
programs  of  dubious  value,  focusing  primarily  on 
training  activities  that  could  be  provided  more  a[>- 
propriately  by  police  training  academies  themselves  than 
by  institutions  of  higher  education.  For  example,  the 
courses  offered  at  Miami-Dade  Junior  College  and  Pen- 
sacola  Junior  College  include:  "Police  Patrol  Practices 
and  Techniques,"  "Criminal  Investigation,"  "In- 
terrogation and  Interview  Techniques"  and  "Police  Ar- 
senal and  Weapons." 

Students  are  eligible  for  the  LEEP  program  if  they  are 
accepted  by  a  participating  institution  and  are  em- 
ployed— or  have  the  intention  of  being  employed — by  a 


criminal  justice  agency.  If  in  the  former  category,  a 
student  must  receive  the  recommendation  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  Loans  may  be  made  for  up  to  $1 ,800  per 
academic  year,  and  grants  for  up  to  $300  per  semester.*^ 

LEEP  was  intended  to  provide  higher  education  for 
officials  employed  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  a  liberal  arts  education  would 
better  equip  them  to  exercise  the  immense  discretion 
they  possess  and  to  deal  with  the  broad  range  of  cultural, 
ethnic  and  class  backgrounds  that  characterize  the 
"clients"  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  LEAA  has  not 
given  the  program  such  a  focus.  It  has  largely  disre- 
garded curriculum  or  course  standards,  with  the  result 
that  the  program  has  overemphasized  training  as  op- 
posed to  education  programs — despite  the  fact  that  am- 
ple funds  are  available  in  other  categories  for  training. 

Former  New  Haven  Police  Chief  James  E.  Ahem 
described  the  program  as  follows: 

This  program  (LEEP)  lias  resulted  in  ...  a  crop  of  new 
courses  designed  more  to  attract  federal  dollars  tluin  to  be 
relevant  to  the  student's  needs.  The  money  spent  on  those 
efforts  lias  produced  a  second-rate  system  tliat  lias  more 
training  tlmn  education.  In  fact,  the  police  science  courses 
supported  Itave  tended  to  segregate  police  on  campuses 
and  limit  severely  their  educational  experience. ^^ 

Ahem  added  that  many  schools  hire  former  police  of- 
ficers to  teach  special  courses  for  police,  segregating 
police  students  from  the  rest  of  the  student  body.  As  the 
courses  are  presently  constituted,  Ahern  says,  they  "rein- 
force the  worst  tendencies  of  insularity"  rather  than 
broaden  perspectives.  And  many  of  the  courses — 
particularly  those  in  administration — are  outdated. 
Ahern's  view  was  confirmed  by  a  former  Massachusetts 
LEAA  official  who  stated  that  LEEP  money  went  to 
basically  inadequate  programs  run  by  junior  colleges: 
"As  with  other  LEAA  programs,  no  one  responsible  for 
LEEP  has  thought  through  what  a  law  enforcement 
course  should  be.""*-* 

A  second  problem  with  the  LEEP  program  has  been 
its  neglect  of  criminal  justice  agencies  other  than  the 
police.  Police  students  have  dominated  the  program 
since  its  inception,  despite  the  serious  education  needs  in 
corrections,  probation  and  other  fields.  In  fiscal  1971,  of 
the  60,516  persons  who  participated  in  the  LEEP 
program,  almost  50,000  were  police.  More  specifically, 
the  breakdown  for  1970  and  1971  for  in-service  trainees 
was  as  follows:*' 


1970  Total; 


46,869       1971  Total: 


60,522 


Police 
Courts 
Corrections 
Others 


38,229  Police 

1 ,408  Corrections 

5.689  Courts 

1 ,543  Others 


49,329 

8.757 

1.638 

798 


Finally,  the  program  has  given  insufficient  attention  to 
the  capabilities  and  needs  of  black  institutions.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  LEEP  program,  LEAA  took  no  steps  to 
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enlist  the  black  colleges  in  the  program,  despite  the  dem- 
onstrated difficulty  of  recruiting  black  officers  and  the 
few  black  and  minority  persons  working  in  the  cor- 
rections field.  It  was  not  until  the  Justice  Department's 
Community  Relations  Service  intervened  in  early  1971 
and  the  black  colleges  themselves  began  to  apply 
pressure  that  efforts  were  made  to  involve  these  colleges 
and  to  adapt  the  guidelines  of  the  program  to  their 
needs.**' 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  To 
the  extent  that  education  sluipes  subsequent  performance, 
the  manpower  and  education  programs  represent  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  about  a  basic  redefinition  of  the  role  of 
the  police  and  of  other  criminal  justice  officials.  Yet  these 
programs  tuive  been  largely  neglected.  Until  LEAA  estab- 
lishes program  standards  and  relates  the  training  and 
education  grants  to  actual  manpower  and  training  re- 
quirements in  the  criminal  justice  field,  the  program  will 
be  of  limited  value.  LEEP  officials  will  be  able  to  cite 
numbers  of  credits  and  degrees  received  but  will  not  be 
able  to  claim  that  those  credits  or  degrees  fiave  in  any  way 
altered  the  personnel  practices  of  the  agencies  involved  or 
improved  the  performance  levels  of  their  employees.*'' 

A  moratorium  sliould  be  placed  on  LEAA  spending  jor 
training  programs  until  the  agency  lias  developed  reliable 
projections  concerning  personnel  increases  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  over  the  next  five  years.  Program  funds 
sliould  be  directly  correlated  to  tliose  projections,  and 
slwuld  be  distributed  in  a  manner  tliat  meets  the  needs  of 
all  the  agencies  in  the  system,  and  not  just  the  police.  In 
addition,  the  agency  should: 

•  Place  primary  empliasis  on  upgrading  institutional 
capabilities  in  research,  education  and  training. 

•  Develop  compulsory  standards  for  educational 
curricula  and  for  participating  institutions,  focusing  on 
programs  of  broad  educational  content  rather  tlian 
meclianical  training  programs.  (No  LEEP  funds  should  be 
available  for  the  latter.) 

•  Include  in  the  program  special  provisions  for  training 
paraprofessionals  and  for  enlarging  minority  outreach  ef- 
forts. 

•  Include  programs  designed  to  educate  criminal  justice 
planners  with  broad  knowledge  of  the  system  as  a  whole 
and  its  relationship  to  other  public  services. 


Civil  Rights  Enforcement.  Few  of  the  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  LEAA  are  more  important  than  its 
obligation  to  make  certain  that  the  funds  it  distributes  re- 
duce the  racial  and  class  discrimination  that  pervades 
the  nation's  criminal  justice  system.  Yet  LEAA  has  de- 
fined both  the  problem  and  its  authority  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  narrow  terms.  It  has  chosen  to  focus  almost 
exclusively  on  employment  discrimination  and  to  ignore 


the  more  important  systemic  problems  that  are  being 
reinforced  by  the  LEAA  grant  programs. 

THE  PROBLEM 

1 .  Systemic  Discrimination.  State  and  federal  laws  of- 
ten criminalize  behavior  that  is  "lower  class"  but  not 
harmful  and  treat  highly  injurious  "upf)er  class"  conduct 
as  civil  offenses.  For  example,  bookmaking  is  a  crime 
while  most  securities  offenses  are  civil  violations.  In  ad- 
dition, criminal  justice  officials  tend  to  deal  more  harsh- 
ly with  the  poor  and  minorities  than  they  do  with 
majority  members  of  the  society.  From  initial  decisions 
to  surveil  or  detain,  through  decisions  to  arrest  or 
prosecute,  through  sentencing  and  probation  determina- 
tions, the  system  is  frequently  characterized  by  discri- 
mination. 

For  example,  facts  gathered  in  the  state  of  California 
indicate  that  although  blacks  comprise  about  1 1  percent 
of  the  population,  they  account  for  45  percent  of  all 
arrests  for  suspicion  —  that  is,  arrests  without  specific 
charges.""  Similar  discrimination,  including  the  use  of 
excessive  police  force,  has  been  documented  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  regard  to  Mexican- 
Americans  residing  in  the  five  states  of  the  Southwest."' 

Other  studies  have  pointed  to  racial  discrimination  in 
the  imposition  of  sentences.  Although  blacks  comprised 
10  percent  of  the  population  between  1930  and  1966, 
they  accounted  for  54.5  percent  of  those  persons 
executed  for  capital  crimes.  In  Florida,  for  example, 
during  1930  to  1%6,  285  men  were  found  guilty  of  rape; 
of  these  133  were  white  men.  Less  than  5  f)ercent  of  the 
whites  received  the  death  penalty.  Of  the  152  convicted 
men  who  were  black,  35  percent  received  the  death 
penalty. 

At  another  level  —  where  incarceration  is  ordered 
because  of  inability  to  pay  fines — minorities  receive 
similarly  discriminatory  treatment.  Charles  Morgan,  in 
Dual  Justice  in  the  South,  reported  that  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  in  June  1%2,  2,341  persons  served 
time  in  Georgia's  state  prison  system  because  of  their 
inability  to  pay  small  fines;  70  percent  of  these  people 
were  black.  Similar  figures  have  been  reported  in  urban 
ghetto  communities.'" 

In  addition  to  discriminatory  treatment  in  the  criminal 
process,  minorities  complain  of  unequal  or  inadequate 
law  enforcement  protection  for  their  communities.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  reported  widespread  com- 
plaints that  "police  protection  in  Mexican-American 
neighborhoods  was  less  adequate  than  in  other  areas." 
And  blacks  residing  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  com- 
munity in  New  York  City  told  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  that  the  tensions  between 
pwlice  and  the  community  are  a  result,  in  part,  of  police 
toleration  of  narcotics  traffic  in  the  ghetto,  the  small 
number  of  black  patrolmen  stationed  in  black  neigh- 
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borhoods,  inefficient  handling  of  emergencies  by  local 
precincts,  lack  of  respect  toward  black  citizens  and 
inadequate  levels  of  patrol  of  black  neighborhoods.'' 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  reported  other  examples 
of  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  services;  it  found 
that  a  ghetto  area  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  attracted  more 
than  one-third  of  the  daylight  burglaries  in  the  city,  yet 
received  only  one  of  the  city's  18  daytime  patrol  cars 
and  none  of  its  1 1  foot  patrolmen.  Sections  of  the  white 
part  of  town,  about  the  same  size  as  the  ghetto  area, 
received  more  intensive  daytime  patrol  even  though 
citizens  in  that  area  called  the  police  to  report  criminal 
activity  six  times  Ipss  often  than  did  ghetto  citizens. 
Similarly,  the  commission  reported  that  the  Cleveland 
police  take  four  times  as  long  to  respond  to  burglary 
calls  from  the  black  districts  as  from  their  next  slowest 
reaction  district  (a  poor  white  district). 

2.  Employment  Discrimination:  A  Growing  Job  Sector 
Closed  to  Minorities.  Of  the  three  major  agencies  in  the 
criminal  justice  system — police,  courts  and  cor- 
rections— the  only  reliable  employment  figures  concern 
the  police,  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  estimated  that 
in  1970  federal,  state  and  local  governments  employed 
approximately  538,000  persons  for  police  protection 
functions.'^2  Jhis  represented  a  4.7-percent  increase  in 
employment  over  the  previous  year,  a  rate  of  growth 
considerably  higher  than  most  segments  of  the  public 
sector. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  police  hiring  practices 
in  regard  to  minority  group  members.  Systematic 
statistics  simply  are  not  kept  (and  LEAA's  statistic  sec- 
tion has  not  allocated  any  of  its  $4,600,000  budget  to  this 
purpose).  Estimates  by  civil  rights  groups  suggest  that 
the  problem  is  most  acute  in  urban  centers  that  have 
large  minority  populations.'"  At  the  state  level,  98  out  of 
every  100  state  policemen  (highway  patrols,  troopers, 
etc.)  were  white  in  1970  and  at  least  10  states  had  no 
blacks  at  all  on  their  forces.'^^  Of  this  number  a  very 
small  portion  are  in  management  or  policy-making  posi- 
tions. Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  law  enforcement  agencies  is  provided  by  the  num- 
ber of  lawsuits  and  administrative  complaints  pending 
against  those  agencies.  In  January  1972  there  were 
dozens  of  such  proceedings,  challenging  recruitment, 
testing,  promotion  and  other  practices. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  women  is  worse.  The  Police 
Foundation  has  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
6,000  policewomen  (around  1  percent  of  all  police  of- 
ficers in  the  United  States)  and  that  most  of  these  women 
are  hired  to  do  jobs  considered  traditionally  "feminine," 
such  as  working  with  juveniles  or  female  prisoners, 
typing  and  clerical  work  or  switchboard  duties.  Police 
departments  often  have  quotas  for  women  and/or  special 
entrance  requirements,  such  as  higher  educational 
requirements. '^  Women's  groups  such  as  the  National 


Organization  for  Women  have  suggested  that  if  the  num- 
ber of  women  on  police  forces  were  increased,  the  com- 
bat orientation  of  the  police  might  be  reduced  in  favor  of 
a  more  service-oriented  role.  However,  LEAA  has  not 
taken  the  suggestion  seriously. 

Even  where  police  departments  have  opened  up  to 
minority  hiring,  the  number  of  minority  officers  remains 
small  relative  to  the  over-all  population  of  the  area 
being  served.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  73  percent  of  the 
population  is  black.  After  a  massive  recruitment  drive  in 
1970  which  brought  in  2,000  police  and  brought  the 
force  to  a  full  authorized  staff  of  5,100,  blacks  con- 
stituted only  37  percent  of  the  force.  Critics — including 
litigants  in  a  federal  district  court  complaint'^^ — alleged 
that  discriminatory  tests  excluded  black  candidates  from 
consideration  for  police  posts  and  that  out-of-city 
recruiting  was  encouraged  to  counter-balance  recruit- 
ment in  DC. 

A  complaint  filed  by  the  Afro- American  Patrolmen's 
League,  now  under  investigation  by  LEAA,  alleges  that 
in  Chicago,  a  city  whose  population  is  33  percent  black, 
only  17  percent  of  the  police  force  is  black.  The  recruit- 
ment figures  show  that  future  prospects  are  worse:  of  the 
last  600  recruits  hired,  fewer  than  10  percent  were  black. 
The  complaint  charges  that  the  Chicago  police  depart- 
ment systematically  discriminates  against  black  and 
minority  group  candidates  through  its  testing  practices, 
medical  standards  and  promotional  policies. 

In  the  areas  of  courts  and  corrections,  there  are  even 
fewer  accurate  figures  available.  Persistent  efforts  by 
journalists  have  uncovered  some  indicators  on  minority 
staffing  of  jails  and  penitentiaries.  A  reporter  for  Tl)e 
Washington  Post  estimated  that  nonwhites  comprise  40 
to  50  percent  of  the  nation's  prison  populations 
(although  only  12.5  percent  of  the  total  population),  but 
that  95  percent  of  prison  guards  are  white.''^  Tlie  New 
York  Times  reviewed  the  New  York  state  prison  facilities 
and  determined  that  68  percent  of  the  inmate  population 
was  black  and  Puerto  Rican,  but  that  93.8  percent  of  the 
total  prison  staff  was  white.  At  Attica  State  Penitentiary, 
the  scene  of  the  1972  tragedy,  the  inmate  population  was 
85  percent  black  and  Puerto  Rican,  but  the  staff  of  380 
officers  included  only  one  person  identified  as  "black  or 
Spanish-speaking." 

As  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned,  LEAA  lacks  the 
power  to  affect  judicial  appointments  directly.  But  it 
could  encourage  various  appointing  agencies  to  give 
greater  consideration  to  minorities.  The  National  Bar 
Foundation  estimates  that  of  some  20-25,000  judges  in 
the  United  States,  280,  or  around  1  percent,  are  black. 
There  are  no  similar  nationwide  figures  for  other 
minorities.^"*  Among  federal  judges,  however,  as  of  early 
1972  there  were  seven  women  on  the  bench — of  a  total  of 
636  federal  judges — and  only  one  of  these  was  on  a  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals. 
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Although  the  correlation  between  racial  employment 
patterns  in  criminal  justice  agencies  and  the  treatment  of 
minorities  by  those  agencies  is  not  quantifiable,  there  is 
no  question  that  white  domination  of  the  agencies  in 
minority  communities  and  in  regard  to  minority  of- 
fenders has  greatly  added  to  the  tensions  that  normally 
characterize  contacts  with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

LEAA's  Role.  Throughout  this  report,  in  discussing 
various  grant  programs,  we  have  referred  to  LEAA's 
failure  to  consider— or  lack  of  concern  for — the  racial 
or  class  impact  of  its  programs.  The  LEEP  program  was 
started  with  no  involvement  of  the  black  colleges.  In- 
stitute and  discretionary  grants  have  consistently  ignored 
the  need  to  develop  methods  to  reduce  racial 
discrimination  in  criminal  justice  agencies.  Instead,  as  we 
have  reported,  saturation  policing  has  been  introduced 
in  cities  of  high  unemployment  with  no  regard  for  the  in- 
crease in  community  tensions  that  is  likely  to  result  from 
increasing  the  police  presence  without  consulting  the 
community  about  the  forms  the  new  law  enforcement  ef- 
fort is  to  take.  Sophisticated  surveillance  equipment  has 
been  installed  in  high-crime,  minority  neighborhoods 
without  adequate  consideration  for  the  right  of  privacy. 
Computerized  criminal  offender  files  have  been  set  up 
that  include  arrest  records,  regardless  of  conviction,  as 
well  as  juvenile  offenses.  These  records,  with  their  over- 
representation  of  minorities,  will  be  maintained  per- 
manently and  widely  distributed  to  public  and  private 
agencies,  without  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
distribution  reinforces  whatever  initial  discrimination 
might  have  been  present  at  the  time  of  the  arrest.  In 
short,  law  enforcement  equipment  and  technology  are 
being  expanded  without  any  effort  to  correct  the 
inequities  in  the  criminal  justice  system  that  they  are 
seeking  to  modernize. 

A  major  reason  for  this  neglect  is  the  structure, 
operation  and  definition  of  mission  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  Compliance.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  defines  the  equal  opportunity  obligations  of  federal 
grant  programs  broadly.  It  provides: 

No  person  in  the  United  Stales  sliall.  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin,  he  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
federal  financial  assistance. 

The  LEAA  program  was  in  operation  for  almost  two 
years  before  a  civil  rights  compliance  office  was 
established  or  regulations  were  issued  to  implement  the 
Title  VI  mandate.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
presidential  commissions  had  documented  the  problems 
of  discrimination,  LEAA  distributed  massive  sums  of 
money  in  1%9  and  1970,  particularly  to  police  depart- 
ments, with  no  consideration  of  civil  rights  problems  or 
issues. 


In  July  1970  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  issued  a  legal  position  letter  justi- 
fying the  two  years  of  inaction  by  declaring  that  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  not  applicable  to  the 
employment  practices  of  LEAA  grantees  and  sub- 
grantees.'''  Almost  immediately,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  criticized  the  letter  as  an  "overly  narrow 
view"  of  LEAA's  authority.i""  The  commission  pointed 
out  that  LEAA  was  one  of  the  worst  federal  agencies  in 
regard  to  civil  rights  enforcement.  Its  most  important 
finding  was  that  LEAA  was  the  "only  federal  agency 
with  a  significant  Title  VI  program  which  does  not  have 
an  agency  civil  rights  office."  A  month  later,  on  Oct.  23, 
1970,  a  third  opinion,  from  the  Justice  Department  Of- 
fice for  Title  VI,  addressed  to  Jerris  Leonard  in  his 
capacity  as  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Division,  argued  forcefully — and  apparently  convincing- 
ly— that  LEAA  programs  were  covered  by  Title  VI.  Ac- 
cording to  the  memo,  the  major  problems  meriting  spe- 
cial Title  VI  enforcement  attention  were; 

Lxick  of  minority  groups  in  administrative  positions,  in 
planning  agencies  and  on  citizen  advisory  boards;  .  .  . 
racially  discriminatory  policies  of  providing  protection 
for  citizens;  racially  discriminatory  law  enforcement  prac- 
tices; and  racially  discriminatory  practices  regarding  par- 
dons, paroles  and  correctional  institutions.'Oi 

In  late  1970  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  Compliance  was 
established.  Its  chief  officer,  Herbert  Rice,  is  an  attorney 
with  no  previous  experience  in  civil  rights  matters.  His 
position  is  at  the  GS-15  grade  level,  below  that  of  LEAA 
program  administrators.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  him 
to  participate  on  an  equal  basis  in  key  agency  policy 
decisions. i"2  To  date  Rice  and  his  staff  (four 
professionals,  recently  increased  to  eight)  have  had  little 
discernible  impact  on  any  aspect  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram— the  Institute,  the  discretionary  grants,  the  LEEP 
program  or  the  state  action  grant  programs.  As  this  re- 
port shows,  virtually  no  programs  have  been  funded  to 
research  or  correct  discrimination  in  the  operation  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  The  office  has  only  recently  be- 
gun policing  the  employment  practices  of  grant 
recipients. 

The  national  staff  of  eight  is  the  sole  compliance 
capability  for  LEAA.  None  of  the  regional  of- 
fices— despite  their  increased  funding  responsibilities 
and  enlarged  staff — have  civil  rights  officers.  Instead,  the 
national  office  must  rely  on  reports  filed  by  the  LEAA 
audit  staff,  who  in  turn  review  the  work  of  state  auditors. 
The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  is  therefore  dealing  with  data 
three  levels  from  its  source,  collected  by  an  overworked 
auditor  whose  primary  concerns  are  fiscal. '"' 

Leonard  and  Rice  admit  that  the  limited  staff  con- 
strains their  enforcement  ability,  but  they  are  not  willing 
to  request  more  than  the  four  new  positions  because  they 
are  "not  sure  it  would  do  any  good." 
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To  date  the  office  has  developed  a  set  of  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  employment  practices  of  LEAA  gran- 
tees, has  responded  to  and  attempted  to  conciliate 
several  complaints  of  employment  discrimination  in 
local  agencies  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  has  in- 
tervened or  filed  amicus  briefs  in  a  number  of  law  suits, 
has  prepared  a  questionnaire  for  developing  data  on  em- 
ployment practices  in  police  departments  and  has  ad- 
ministered a  number  of  technical  assistance  grants, 
directed  primarily  to  the  recruitment  of  minorities  for 
police  departments.  The  office  has  not  taken  an  af- 
firmative role  in  assessing  the  broad  range  of 
discriminatory  behavior  that  characterizes  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

1.  r/if  Regulations.  The  Title  VI  regulations  initially 
issued  by  LEAA  have  been  widely  criticized. 'O''  Among 
the  major  criticisms  have  been: 

•  The  regulations  did  not  prohibit  discrimination  in  the 
composition  of  the  boards  that  formulate  policy  and 
make  fund  distribution  decisions  for  the  state  planning 
agencies. '"5  They  have  since  been  amended  to  cover  the 
SPA  boards,  but  the  only  provision  for  corrective 
measures  is  reliance  on  the  good  graces  of  the  governor. 

•  The  regulations  do  not  provide  for  preaward  com- 
pliance reviews.  LEAA  for  the  most  part  has  declined  to 
conduct  reviews,  stating  its  preference  for  judicial 
proceedings  as  a  means  of  finding  discrimination. 'o*  In 
fact,  the  agency  has  funded  a  number  of  police  depart- 
ments and  correctional  institutions  while  legal 
proceedings  challenging  those  agencies  with  employment 
discrimination  were  pending. 'O' 

•  The  regulations  require  prompt  investigation  and 
informal  resolutions  of  complaints,  but  until  April 
1972  LEAA  had  issued  no  guidance  to  complainants 
concerning  the  information  they  were  to  produce.  The 
Justice  Department's  Community  Relations  Service 
described  the  set-up  as  follows: 

LEAA  lias  not  articulated  standards  tliat  would  deter- 
mine racial  imbalance  in  a  law  enforcement  agency,  nor 
lias  LEAA  articulated  Imw  it  will  process  civil  rights  com- 
plaints, nor  lias  it  formulated  the  necessary  administrative 
papers  which  would  give  some  guidance  as  to  wliat  in- 
formation is  expected  from  a  complainant. ^oi 

In  response  to  extensive  outside  and  congressional 
pressure,  LEAA  recently  issued  complaint  pro- 
cedures.'"' 

•  The  regulations  fail  to  require  affirmative  action  plans 
or  other  methods  for  achieving  racial  balance  on  the 
part  of  white-dominated  agencies.  LEAA  explains  this 
omission  by  the  fact  that  Section  518  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  precludes  the  imposition  of  racial  hiring  quotas  on 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Civil  rights  groups  have 
pointed  out  that  effective  nonquota  methods  for  ensuring 
equal  employment  opportunity  have  been  developed  by 
other  federal  agencies,  such  as  HEW  in  its  Equal  Op- 


portunity Program  for  State  and  Local  Government  Em- 
ployment.' '0 

•  The  major  omission  in  the  regulations  is  their  failure 
to  deal  with  the  discriminatory  allocation  of  law  en- 
forcement resources  or  discrimination  in  processing  in- 
dividuals through  the  criminal  justice  system.'" 

2.  Administrative  Action  to  Reduce  Discrimination.^  '2 
A  major  portion  of  staff  time  in  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
Compliance  has  been  devoted  to  reviewing  complaints 
concerning  state  and  local  agencies.  As  indicated  above, 
complaint  reviews  have  been  carried  out  in  a  protracted, 
often  poorly  coordinated  manner.  For  example,  the 
complaint  of  the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League 
challenging  employment  patterns  in  the  Chicago  police 
department  was  filed  for  nine  months  before  any  official 
action  was  taken.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  com- 
plained of  delays  as  long  as  10  or  12  months. 

The  office  has  also  made  technical  assistance  funds 
available  to  improve  police  minority  recruitment  cam- 
paigns. LEAA  has  given  Marquette  University  a 
$390,000,  two-year  grant  from  Institute  funds  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  recruiting  minorities.  The  Marquette  Center 
provides  assistance  at  the  request  of  a  local  police  de- 
partment or  on  the  order  of  a  court.  As  of  April  1 972  the 
Marquette  project  had  assisted  1 1  "major  police  or  civil 
service"  departments.  The  executive  director  of  the  pro- 
ject, Stanley  Vanagunas,  indicated  that  requests  from 
police  departments  had  been  slow  in  coming  but  that  in 
any  case,  the  center's  level  of  funding  dictated  limited  in- 
volvement. "  ■'  Mr.  Vanagunas  felt  it  was  too  early  to  see 
if  the  center's  advice  had  actually  improved  minority 
hiring  conditions. 

A  $300,000,  15-month  grant  has  been  given  to  the 
National  Urban  League  from  the  civil  rights  technical 
assistance  budget.  The  grant  was  intended  to  encourage 
minority  recruitment  in  two  police  departments  and  one 
correctional  agency  in  cities  chosen  from  among  the 
eight  High  Impact  cities. 

The  remaining  funds  from  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
pliance Office  technical  assistance  budget  will  be  spread 
among  a  number  of  projects,  including  financing  the 
three-man  panel  designated  to  investigate  the  charges  of 
discrimination  against  the  Chicago  police  department. 

3.  Court  Action.  Despite  LEAA's  avowed  "preference" 
for  judicial  remedies,  it  has  not  begun  any  litigation  and 
has  taken  part  (through  the  Justice  Department's  Civil 
Rights  Division)  in  only  a  limited  number  of  cases 
brought  by  private  organizations.  In  regard  to  two  of 
these  cases — Morrow  v.  Crisler  (Civil  Action  No.  4716 
S.D.  Miss.  1970),  challenging  the  racial  composition  of 
the  Mississippi  highway  patrol,  and  Castro  v.  Beecher 
(Civil  Action  No.  70-1220  WDC  Mass.  1971)  chal- 
lenging discriminatory  police  hiring  practices  in 
Boston — LEAA   intervened    10  months  after   the  suits 
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were  initiated  and  only  "as  a  result  of  a  great  amount  of 
external  pressure  put  on  the  department  to  take  some  ac- 
tion against  the  discriminatory  employment  practices  of 
law  enforcement  agencies.""-*  In  a  third  suit — against 
the  Alabama  highway  patrol — the  Justice  Department 
intervened  after  receiving  an  order  to  do  so  from  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Frank  Robinson.  Finally,  the  de- 
partment has  intervened  in  a  number  of  discrimination 
challenges  to  corrections  institutions,  including  Gates  v. 
Cook  (Civil  Action  No.  GC  716K  ND  Miss.),  a  suit 
against  Mississippi's  Parchman  Penitentiary."' 

LEAA  has  made  some  limited  attempts  to  deal  with 
employment  discrimination.  Except  for  studies  con- 
ducted recently  in  two  High  Impact  cities  (St.  Louis 
and  Dallas),!  i6  the  agency  has  not  begun  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  discriminatory  treatment  of  the 
f)oor  and  minorities  by  the  criminal  justice  system.  If  the 
agency  does  not  redefine  its  mission,  it  will  undoubtedly 
find  itself  and  its  grantees  the  subject  of  lawsuits  such  as 
Bellamy  v.  The  Judges  and  Justices  Authorized  to  Sit  in 
the  New  York  City  Criminal  Court  and  tlie  New  York 
Slate  Supreme  Court  in  New  York  County,  et  at., 
charging  that  the  New  York  City  bail  system 
discriminates  against  the  poor,  or  Hawkins  v.  Town  of 
Sluiw,  a  suit  that  successfully  challenged  discrimination 
in  the  provision  of  public  services.  The  provision  of 
police  services,  including  such  questions  as  the  response 
time  of  police  to  citizen  calls  in  black  as  com'pared  with 
white  neighborhoods,  unequal  allocation  of  police 
patrols  and  other  practices,  are  subject  to  similar 
challenges. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.    Of 

all  the  problems  inherent  in  the  LEAA  program,  the  most 


significant  one  (and  one  that  has  been  unaddressed  for  the 
most  part)  is  the  likelihood  that  the  advances  in  tech- 
nology, management,  size  and  efficiency  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  that  the  program  is  producing  at  all  levels 
of  government  will  lead  to  increased  liarassment,  in- 
timidation and  discrimination  against  the  poor  and  mi- 
norities. To  meet  this  problem  LEAA's  civil  rights  en- 
forcement effort  must  be  restructured  to: 

•  Include  programs  that  will  address  discrimination  in 
the  processing  of  individuals  through  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  in  the  distribution  of  protective  and  other 
services. 

•  Provide  a  formal  review  meclianism  at  the  federal  level 
to  ensure  tliat  the  civil  rights  implications  of  prospective 
Institute,  discretionary  fund  and  manpower  grants  liave 
been  fully  addressed  and  necessary  corrective  action 
taken. 

•  Assign  civil  rights  compliance  officers  to  the  10  LEAA 
regional  offices  to  perform  the  same  function  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  state  action  grants. 

•  Develop  a  technical  assistance  capacity  for  helping 
slate  and  local  planning  and  criminal  justice  officials  to 
measure  discrimination  at  the  local  level  and  to  design 
appropriate  corrective  actions. 

•  Make  full  use  of  all  available  sanctions  for  ensuring 
compliance  with  the  civil  rights  laws  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, including  fund  cutoffs  and  preaward  com- 
pliance reviews. 

•  Assume  enforcement  responsibility  at  the  federal  level 
for  ensuring  full  participation  by  representatives  of 
minority  and  poverty  communities  on  state  planning 
agencies  and  other  policy-making  boards.  In  this  regard, 
the  Cincinnati  regional  planning  unit  model  discussed  in 
Clujpter  IV  should  be  considered. 


..  rather  than  by  apprupfialing 


I  Each  sale  musi  agree  !o  provide  40  perccm  uf  ils  planning  funds  lo  enable  units  of  local 

government  to  panicipale  in  the  planning  process. 

•  For  a  planning  gram,  the  sute  must  provide  a  10-perccnt  match.  For  action  grants,  the  match 

IS  :5  percent    Beginning  in  July  lt*7:  each  state  or  local  unit  of  government  had  to  provide  40 

percent  ol  its  matching  contribution  in  cash,  previously,  the  n 

contributions  Iby  assessing  the  value  of  c«isling  plant  and  servi 

'  Before  July  1972  each  state  was  ret^uired  to  allocate  75  percent  of  its  action  grants  m  support 
I.Aral  programs  [the  stales  remaining  25  percent  could  be  spent  on  stale  agencies,  such  as  the 
state  highway  pauol  or  the  state  corrections  department!  In  July  a  variable  pass-through" 
went  into  effect  that  bases  tile  local  contribution  on  the  ratio  of  local  criminal  justice  es- 
penditurcs  to  statewide  expenditures. 

'  The  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  a  prestigious  group  of  business  leaders,  issued  a 
report  in  June  1972  called  Rnluting  CrUiie  uml  Aaunnx  7nui..- (hereafter  the  CED  Rcptinl 
which  recommends  the  creation  in  each  state  of  a  strong,  centralized  Department  ot  Justice. 
Although  a  strong  slate  law  enforceriKnt  apparatus  is  of  questionable  desirability,  the  creation  of 
justice  departments,  with  carefully  delineated  responsibilnies,  would  correct  many  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  SPA  structure 

We  concur  with  the  CED  findings  tfiat  state  criminal  codes  are  badly  out  of  date,  that  much 
bitterness  and  disaffection  stem  from  the  widespread  conviction  thai  American  criminal  codes 
and  their  administration  are  unfair,  inequitable,  and — in  a  wortl — unjust,'  and  that  rewritiitg  of 
these  codes  to  reflect  popular  attitudes  is  essential    (Sec  CED  Repon  p    1 2  and  p    S8-60  ) 
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empted  to  enlotce  thai  participant 

il  recently  the  agency  was  unwiU 
ion  m  federal  programs  created  by  Title  VI 
the  SPAs.  In  regard  to  program  funding,  the  agency  1 
civil  disorders  intelligence  files,  while  acknowledging 
guarantees,  allowed  states  such  as  South  Carolina  and  I 
equipment  granu  to  local  police  operations 
mendations  that  such  units  should  be  consoli 
necessary  equipment  or  equipment  that  they 
'  The  states  are  required  by  42  USCA  83753  ( 
local  planning  units  and  units  of  local  govemnsent. 

»  Typical  of  the  state-region  problems  are  those  that  have  plagued  Michigan's  Region  V  The 
region  has  complained  to  state  ofTicials  that  despite  its  extensive  review  and  consideration  of 
local  proposals,  its  work  is  often  ignored  by  the  SPA  Thomas  Saggendorf,  a  member  of  Region 
Vs  Law  Enforcement  Committee,  described  the  situation  this  way  It  appears  to  me  that  over 
the  past  two  years  hundreds  of  valuable  man  hours  may  have  been  wasted  in  the  sincere  en- 
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■*  The  LF.AA  funds  siill  represcni  a  rclalively  small  segment  of  the  nation's  total  cnmma)  juiiiicc 
hudgci,  hui  one  thai  affords  sigmricani  leverage  Public  enpendtiures  for  enminal  justice  >n  I  %9 

I"  See.  lor  example,  memorandum  of  April  21.  1971.  from  Arkansas  SPA  Director  Ray  Bigger- 
siatf.  as  published  m  Ihe  Report  uf  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  p.  1 5  And 
see  Chapter  IV  on  California. 

I  ■  42  USCA  S  373}  (g>  requires  a  demonstration  in  the  slate  plan  of  a  willingness  lo  assume  ihe 
costs  of  impruvemenis  .  alter  a  reasonable  period  ol  federal  assistance  "  The  lack  of  local 
commitment  raises  serious  questions  of  whether  the  program  actually  reflects  state  and  local 
priorities,  or  whether  it  is  simply  another  federal  priority  for  which  the  states  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept funds,  provided  they  do  not  have  lo  assume  additional  burdens. 

'•  Nor  IS  the  information  system  on  LEAA  grants  and  programs  functioning  Following  heavy 
congressional  criticism  for  not  knowing  where  its  grant  funds  were  going,  or  "how  many 
hcltcopWrs  it  had  purchased,"  LEAA  contracted  with  the  Bucing  Corp  to  develop  a  "grant 
tracking  system"  The  system  is  scheduled  lor  completion  m  late  1972  A  "performance 
measurement  system"  is  in  the  works  as  pari  of  a  SI  hmilluon  scries  of  grants  to  the  LEAA- 
created  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Gt>als. 
''Memorandum  Imm  Jcrtrs  Lxonard  on  ihc  L^w  Hnlorcemcni  Assistance  Adniinistfatiun 
Program.  O'liyr'-^uonal  Rvt,I  p    S  6149.  April   13.   1972. 

'*  Sec  Chapter  IV  tor  the  shili  m  emphasis  m  the  Massachusetts  plan,  and  for  (he  views  of 
Cahlornia  planners,  tor  ciample  And  see  the  Criminal  Justice  Ncwslciicr  (hereafter  CJN).  May 
1972.  in  which  former  Illinois  SPA  Director  John  F  Irving  writes  Experience  indicates  that 
the  slate  planning  agencies  are  not  likely  lo  make  appreciable  inroads  on  crime  rates  through  the 
lunding  ol  applications  to  city  or  state  agencies  The  impact  is  going  lo  he  made — and  it  will  be 
far  more  permanent — in  the  tedious  process  of  plannmg  and  research  " 
'*  See.  for  example,  paper  prepared  by  Hans  Zeisl  tor  the  President's  Commismn  on  Federal 
Statistics,  See  alsi  aniclcs  by  Patrick  Collins.  Wuslnngmn  Otiily  \i-w\.  Sept.  30.  1971.  and  by 
Bob  W.KKJward  and  Paul  Valentine,  Tin-  tV,ishii,f;ii'n  P<>m,  Aug  10.  1972.  p.  Al 
"■  Nonetheless,  ihc  Justice  Department  and  LEAA  arc  using  the  UCR  data  to  demonstrate  the 
desirability  and  effectiveness  of  the  LEAA  program  Former  Attorney  General  John  N  Mitchell 
declared  in  September  1971  thai  "fear  is  being  swept  from  Ihc  streets  of  some — though  noi 
all — American  cities, '  and  pointed  to  the  LEAA  program  as  one  of  (he  major  reasons  for  this 
development  The  LEAA  newsletter  frequently  reports  crime  reductions  as  its  top  news,  cilmg 
UCR  data  (cl.  Vol  I.  Nos  7.  1 1)  asevidcnce  ol  the  programssuccess.  LE-AA"s  ollicc  of  public 
intormaiion  has.  on  occasion,  provided  Members  of  Congress  with  data  that  list  cities  ahcrc 
crime  has  declined,  alongside  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  those  cities  (even  though  much  ol 
the  money  has  not  actually  been  spcni)  And.  in  August  1972.  when  the  annual  up-date  of  the 
UCR  was  announced,  the  Justice  Dcparimeni  heralded  the  reduced  rates  m  crime  increases, 
pointing  to  (he  LEAA  program  as  the  major  causal  factor 

<'  For  example,  the  Institute  has  let  a  major  ciiniraci  for  the  development  of  a  two-way  police 
radio,  al  the  same  time  substantial  discretionary  and  action  (unds  have  been  spent  on  exisimg 
radio  models  Similarly,  ihe  Institute  is  lunding  an  experimental  mielligencc-gathcnng  project 
tof  organized  crime  prosecution,  discretionary  funds  are  being  invcsied  simultaneously  lor  in- 

cxamples  are  given  in  the  text 

'"  For  example,  both  Insiiiute  and  discretionary  tunds  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  pur- 
chase crime  laboratories  and  to  support  law  siudcnis  in  prosecutors'  oITiees 
'•'  The  Quality  of  Justice  in  the  Lower  Criminal  Courts  ol  Metropolitan  Boston."  published  m 
1970  by  the  Uwycrs"  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Uiw.  leporis  that  7?i  percent  ..fall  the 
police  cases  handled  by  ihe  lower  criminal  courts  in  Bostiin  were  alcoholics  and  petty  irafric  of 
tenders.  The  arrests  reported  in  the  District  of  Columbia  tor  1971  ^h>>w  1 4 H.7tiO  arrests  lor  petty 
oflenscs  (distirderly  conduct,  vagrancy,  drunkenness   cu  i   ml    tft-rnf  >^'tift.'n\  j\  compared 
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Iherealict  the  Crime  Commission  Report)  p 
-"  LEAA  has  rcsp.indcd  exclusively  to  the  ci 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  enabling  legislation  v. 
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package.  The  only  grants 
r  torporaic  crime  aiea  have  been  lo  combat  consumer  fraud,  loan- 

'  «.vm/<  /.  Diul..i,„n-,ii.  TcM  wul  f:»,l,i>ili<;i  ..„  U^w  /■./i/or,  .nu-iii  onil 
:  for  Defense  Analysis  (Cntract  6K-38).  LEAAs  Institute  is  a  direct 
it  Ihe  Crime  Commission  Report.  The  commission  proposed 
Ihe  establishment  of  a  major  federal  grant-making  program  but  warned  that  the  new  crime 
program  must  "embody  a  major  research  component  if  il  is  not  simply  to  perpetuate  present 
failures  in  many  areas  ' 

"  Some  critics  have  suggested  thai  the  research  results  have  not  been  distributed  because  they 
have  been  politically  unacceptable,  or  thai  the  research  has  been  of  an  inferior  quality  or  that 
the  grants  have  been  so  poorly  monitored  that  many  of  ihem  have  fallen  way  behind  their  com- 
pletion schedules 

-'  The  Institute  had  five  centers:  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Operations  and  Management, 
the  Center  for  Crime  Preventicm  and  Rchabiliiaiion.  the  Center  for  Law  and  Justice,  [he  Center 
tor  Demiinstratmns  and  Professional  Services  and  the  Special  Projects  Center  Each  center 
developed  a  list  of  projects  that  coniribuied  to  an  over-all  Institute  list,  which  was  circulated  to 
potential  grantees.  Each  grant-seeker  then  tried  to  adapt  his  resources  and  interests  to  the  In- 
stilule  design 

-J  Interview  with  Stephen  Baratz  The  Inslilule  understood  the  imp..ri,iii  .  i  ,.^'  r.u  i-.kw 
procedures  from  another  source.  Under  contract  with  the  Instilulc  iM  "  '  .  '  ■-  i  -^ti 
University    Law   Center   reviewed   the   grants  made  under   the  Oltii.>  ;  ■    i       mni 

Assistance.  LEAA's  predecessor  The  Georgetown  report  was  highly  cnii.  il  ■:  '  ii  )  \  ,  nl  (mc 
system  of  grant  making  and  viewed  ii  js  an  iiiiporuni  cause  ot  progr.ini  inelkclneness 
='  The  Tirst  standard,  entitled.  Police  B..d>  Armor  is  m.w  under  final  review,  several  others 
will  he  ready  shortly  The  priority  c.iti;yiinL-\  Im  ■si.ind.irds  at  present  include  proleciivc  equip- 
ment, weapons,  emergency  equipmenl.  communications  equipment,  alarm  systems  and  security 
devices,  vehicles  and  drug  and  weapon  deiec:or  systems. 

"■  Most  of  the  research  grants  for  heroin  detection  and  bomb  location  have  been  given  to  the 
U  S.  Army.  Similarly,  the  Army  has  the  major  Instilulc  gram  for  the  development  of  nonlethal 

■'  Michael  D.  Maltz.  the  Institute's  program  manager  for  mobility  systems,  wrote  in  the  April 
1971  issue  of  P"lu .-  Chu-J  that  it  is  dinicull  lo  lind  any  police  department  thai  collects  statistics 
with  a  view  lo  determining  the  usefulness  of  reduced  response  time.  ...  [T] his  type  of  data  is 


>  We  supp<iri  the  April  25.  1972.  h'lity  S'tiu-nifiii  un  Imhiinit'iuil  0'nsinntiiw by  the  B.iard  of 
Trustees  ot  the  National  Committee  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  (hereafter  the  NCCD  Policy 
Statement  of  April   1972) 

-''  There  is  a  serious  need  for  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  imprisonment  alTccis 
criminal  behavior  Most  experts  agree  (hat  it  has  lillle  deterrent  cflect  on  others  and  virtually  no 
correciive"  effect  on  the  oflcndcr  (See  Statf  Memorandum  No.  3.  The  Committee  tor  the  Study 
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"  Two  grants  pr 


ie  Compilation  of  laws  and  legal  decisions  pertaining  to  the  rights 
orreclional  institutions,  and  one  grant  is  lot  a  handbook  ol  model  laws  for  retornm 
practices  Grants  totaling  M  36.1 10  have  been  made  to  assess  youlh  bureau  or  you 
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research  on  ways  to  involve  juveniles  in  the  decision-making  process  in  regard  to  both  the 
juvenile  system  and  other  public  institutions  Such  involvement  is  likely  to  make  the  insiuuiional 
programs  more  relevant  to  ihe  needs  of  young  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  youthful 
aticnalion    The  Institute  has  given  one  grant  m  this  area  lor  S7.900 

'-'  Interview  with  Police  Chicl  R  M  Iglcburger,  Dayton.  Ohio  In  addition  to  the  Pilot  Cities 
grants,  a  number  of  other  grants  deal  with  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole  The  most  in- 
teresting grants  in  this  area  arc  to  the  California  State  Assembly  and  Stanford  University  (Calif) 
to  develop  a  cost  analysis  of  the  siaie  system  on  which  to  base  legislative  decisions  about 
research  allocation  and  a  study  to  develop  measures  lor  assessing  the  performance  of  the  system 
"S159.500  of  this  amount  was  spent  on  studies  related  to  Ihc  admimsiralion's  legislative 
proposals  for  preventive  detention. 

^  In  April  1971,  a  grant  of  S3I.(M1  was  given  to  George  Washington  University  to  assess  Ihc 
p«>ien(ial  user  groups  and  their  information  needs"  for  such  a  clearinghouse.  In  late  1971  an 
implementation  contract  was  awarded  to  General  Electric  Corp  The  project  is  scheduled  tor 
completion  in  late  1972 

"  For  example,  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Adminisirjimn  ot  Justice  ol  the  Calilurnia  Assem- 
bly reported,  concerning  evaluation  in  the  stale,  ihat  "Almost  all  current  programs  are  sell- 
evaluated  or  judged  by  Ihe  agencies  that  made  ihe  decision  to  tund  ihem  '  llmiuil  Wi/wf/  mul 
R,-,.-»i,iu>,<hn..,n  ..f  il„  l„lil.,n<ui  Ownil  o,i  Cn>„m.,l  JuMt.r  June  1971.  p  7) 
"^  See  Chapter  II  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  <il  SEARCH  (System  for  Elcclronic  Analysis 
and  Retrieval  ol  Criminal  Histones) 

'^  The  'national  services"  that  LEAA  has  actually  performed  (Costing  SI  .42fi.86h  including  Ihe 
projects  discussed  above)  have  included  the  convening  of  meetings  of  scholars  and  industry 
represenlaiives.  publishing  of  the  proceedings  of  conferences  and  funding  of  various  reports 
These  elliirts  have  noi  been  of  much  assistance  to  the  state  planning  agencies.  As  an  olTicial  in 
Texas  put  ii.  *  As  far  as  we've  been  concerned,  ihe  Institute  doesn't  exist  " 
•*  At  least  one  commentator.  Sheldon  Messenger.  Dean  of  the  Schixil  of  Criminology  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  says  evaluation  and  transfer  will  be  dillicult.  that  ihc 
High  Impact  program  includes  so  many  variables  il  will  be  impossible  lo  isolate  those  that 
have  been  effective 

'■'  In  May  1972  LEAA  announced  ihc  allocation  ot  S12  million  f..r  a  "Comprehensive  Data 
Systems  Program"  to  develop  comprehensive  criminal  justice  statistics  programs  in  a  select 
group  ot  Slates. 

"'  Discretionary  Grant  Guidelines,  p.  I. 

"  The  only  sigmficanl  exception  to  (his  paiicrn  has  been  the  demonstration  program  for  com- 
puicri/ed  criminal  olTender  records  (Project  SEARCHl.  which  is  described  in  Chapter  II 
'-  A  typical  grant  is  one  ol  '»I47.984  lo  ihe  city  ot  Pikcrvillc.  Ky,.  lor  general  improvements  in- 
cluding "j  new  communications  system,  additional  police  cars,  police  training  and  the  operation 

^'  A  S150.(XX)  gram  lo  Tampa,  Fla  ,  lor  example,  stated  ihai  the  new  equipment  would  help  "to 
reduce  the  burglary- robbery  raie.  hopefully  by  as  much  as  50  percent."  and  a  $I32.4K8  grant  to 
Long  Beach.  Calil  .  promised  a  30-perceni  reduction  in  burglary  and  robbery. 
'*  The  CED  Report  s(a(es  tha(  police  employmen[  ri)se  38  percent  from  1962  to  1970  and  that 
Ihe  nation  s  500.000  police  average  one  for  every  40O  mhabilanls  ( p  30),  Il  makes  the  point  lhat 
increases  in  stall  resources  are  not  a  pnoriiy  li>r  ihc  police,  what  is  needed  is  improved 
managemen(  techniques  in  accordance  with  nationally  dellned  standards 
*'  As  of  early  1972  the  number  ol  vt.iic  and  local  law  entorcenicni  agencies  with  helicopters  had 
jumped  to  150,  up  from  90  six  years  ago — despite  the  lad  ihai  there  have  been  no  conclusive 
assessments  ol  their  impact  in  lighting  crime  Although  most  ol  these  were  purchased  with  slate 
block  gram  lunds.  roughly  a  dozen  were  funded  by  d■^Lretlnna^y  grants  The  helicopters  cost 
from  'MO.OOO  lo  SI50.000  each    Pilot  (raining  and  siatrmg  costs  are  more  than  S5U.00U  per 
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:  Department  claims  that  the  increased  personnel  have  produced  a  reduction  in  the 
however,  there  have  been  no  increases  m  felony  arrests,  no  increases  in  cases  closed 
ascs  in  police  response  time  to  reports  of  crimes  in  progress  Despite  the  lack  ol 
from  the  DC    experiment,  a  number  ol  cities  participating  in  the  High  Impact 


■*"  The  SPAs  arc  precluded  by  law  imm  becoming  operational  in  police  work  (See  Title  L  Pari 
D.  Sec  51K(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  C.mtrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  )  There  is  serious 
question  whether  ihey  can  Icgilimaiely  house  anii-noi  units  that  may  become  dirccily  involved 
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recommends  complete  segregation   of  organi/ed  crime   intelligence  from  civil  disorder   in 
iclligence  lo  prevent  the  '"tainting  '  and  consequent  bar  to  us;ige  of  the  former 
"In    June    1970   the   Oklahoma   Crime  Commission   (Oltice    nt    Inur.igency    Coordmationi 
received  ni.ire  than  SIS.OOO  m  LFAA  funds  for  improvcmcm    ■(  il,..  -i.!.    ,  ,ni-iin.iiion  aboul 
ind  preparation  for  civil  disorders   The  slate's  gram  appln.    '  <:  ^"uld  collect 

names   and    biographies  of   citizens  who    'actively   pursue    '  ii    rtjihis'"   The 

Oklahoma  agency  reporied  lo  LEAA  thai  it  h.id  cllecicJ  '- 1 h . i  , ,,[  ,. ,, [il i|Mnls  m  ami- 
war  marches,  civil  rights  meetings  and  labor  disputes  The  gram  wjs  jn  i\suc  in  ihc  governor's 
race  and  was  discontinued  by  ihe  new  governor  |  Wriilen  slalemeni  of  Charles  Lister  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Civil    Liberties  Union.  Senate  Constitutional   Rights  Subcommittee  Hear- 
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ings.  p  942  ) 

"■•  As  wc  show  in  Chapter  IV.  in  our  discussion  of  (he  LEAA  program  in  Ohio,  some  Hates  arc 

"stockpiling"  weapons  and  other  equipment  in  campus  communities  m  anticipation  of  student 
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'*  The  Insiituic  t 
NEOC'IS  project. 

*^  TiHc  IX  of  the  Organized  Crime  Act  of  1970  gives  the  FBI  surveillancc/mielligcnce  gathering 
powers  in  regard  to  tnimbing  or  arson  threats  to  "an  instiiuKon  or  organization  receivmg  federal 
financial  assistance."  This  means  that  data  nn  campus  and  other  radicals  can  be  maintained  as 
part  of  ihc  organized  crime  files  In  s<«nc  slates,  such  as  California,  the  l-^u  sets  of  files  arc  under 
the  same  authority  Both  the  Justice  Department  and  the  states  appear  to  have  adopted  a  broad 
inicipretatmn  ol  activities  related  to  orgjmzcd  crime 

'"  Former  Attorney  General  John  N  Mitchell  has  claimed  that  expanded  reliance  on  wiretap- 
ping has  greatly  assisted  the  prosecution  of  individuals  involved  in  organized  crime.  These 
claims  have  been  disputed  in  a  recent  study  by  Herman  Schwartz  questioning  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness <)f  electronic  surveillance  Sec  *A  Report  on  the  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Electronic 
Surveillance."  by  Herman  Schwartz,  published  in  ACLU  Rcporis.  December  1971 
"■'  The  CED  Rep»)rt  (p,  49-56)  recommends  two  approaches  to  Ihe  organized  crime  problem: 
special  programs  to  eliminate  police  and  other  official  corruption,  and  expertmcniation  with 
gambling  including  the  legitimization  of  unorganued  gambling  and  governmental  ownership  of 
the  numbers  racket,  horse  rooms  and  betting  pools  LEAA  has  dealt  with  the  corruption 
problem  lo  some  extent,  through  its  grants  to  the  Knapp  Commission  and  to  other  anti- 
corruption  programs    It  has  not  Considered  reforms  in  gambling 

*■*  Other  !.>calitics.  such  as  Fargo.  N  D..  and  Caldwell.  Idaho,  may  have  similar  difficulites 
defining  the  problem 

"'  The  NCCD  Policy  Statement  of  April  25.  1972.  estimated  ihat  projected  construction  of 
pris.>ns.  jails  .ind  juvenile  facilities  totals  nearly  52  billion  at  a  time  when  52  percent  of  all  per- 
sons in  jail  are  accused  individuals  awaiting  trial. 

'■'  Corrections  grants  have  funded  training  programs  ($  I  6  million)  for  corrections  officials  And 
roughly  S390.000  has  been  spent  in  behavior  modification  programs  for  prisoners 
' :  State  expenditures  in  the  juvenile  area  have  been  pruporiionately  higher  Based  on  a  review  of 
Slate  plans,  the  National  Committee  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  estimated  the  1970  state  com- 
mitment at  14  5  percent  of  total  state  action  grants  and  the  1971  commitment  at  16  I  percent 
•■'  In  addition  to  these  major  categories,  smaller  grants  went  for  research,  juvenile  gang 
programs  and  voluniecr  aid  programs. 

'-*  One  expcn  in  the  field  who  reviewed  the  discretionary  grams  for  juvenile  programs  com- 
mented that  Ihey  reflected  the  conventional  wisdom  of  two  to  three  years  ago  He  questioned 
whether  treatment  and  prevention  functions  belonged  in  the  Justice  Department  at  all  It  is  our 
position  that  the  reduction  of  the  spiralmg  juvenile  crime  rates  will  require  special  education 
and  job  creation  programs  that  do  not  fall  within  LEAA's  province.  Substantial  increases  m 
federal  funding  should  be  made  available  for  these  programs  through  HEW  andor  Ihe  Depart- 
ment of  l^bor 

''  A  few  ol  these  grants  seek  to  centralize  coun  management  and  direction  under  a  single  state 
unit  and  to  bring  about  other  basic  changes  in  court  structuring  through  legislative  reform  See 
lor  example  grants  71-DC-799  to  the  state  of  Delaware  and  71  DF  893  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
Other  grants  have  gone  to  tram  judges,  to  implement  Ihe  American  Bar  Association's  minimum 
standards  and  to  develop  new  standards  of  (udicial  administration 

'*  LEAA  oOicials  describe  ihe  new  program  as  crime  specific"— that  is.  intended  to  reduce  t.r 
eliminate  specific  crimes  raiher  than  to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  goal  of  the  Pilot 
Cities  and  other  earlier  programs 

'■'  City  officials  working  on  the  pn^ram  sa>  that  an  unstated  objective  of  the  program  was  to 
pH-oduce  changes  in  the  crime  rate  before  November  1972 

'^  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Manpower  and  Poveny  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Special  Survey.  April  25,  1972. 

""  S<ime  ol  the  cities  have  relied  on  consulting  firms  to  assist  them  in  the  planning  process.  For 
example,  Dallas  has  contracted  with  Pciit.  Warwick  &  Mitchell  and  Cleveland  has  a  contract 
with  General  Research  Corp.  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif 

'"  Alan  Wright  of  Cleveland  s  Administration  of  Jusncc  Commmcc  commented  that  that  city 
already  has  a  high  per  capita  complement  of  police   He  suggested  lhat  adding  more  police  and 
more  equipment  supplemented  by  community  auxiliaries  would  greatly  increase  tensions  in  the 
communit>.  given  the  current  high  levels  of  unemployment. 
''  Jcrris  Leonard,  press  conference   Oct.  20.  1971. 

"  The  2 1 -member  group  was  assisted  initially  by  12  task  forces  working  in  the  following  areas 
police,  courts,  corrections,  juvenile  delinquency,  organized  crime,  civil  disorders,  research  and 

involvement,  education,  iraintng  and  manptiwer  development  This  structure  proved  t<n>  cum- 
bcrvime  given  the  time  restraints  under  which  ihe  commission  must  operate  In  late  January,  a 
rcorgunifjiion  was  announced,  paring  the  fully  staffed  task  forces  down  to  tour 
''  For  cx.imple.  the  Presidents  Crime  Commission  estimated  that  between  1965  and  1975  Ihe 
demand  fur  i;orrcclions  personnel  would  increase  two  and  one-half  times  And  between  l%2 
and  1970  p.ilicc  employment  rose  38  percent. 

'*  In  addition  Section  4W  of  [he  Safe  Streets  Act  authorized  expanded  FBI  training  The  FBI 
prifgrams  are  funded  and  operated  independently  of  LEAA  They  include  training  for  state  and 
local  pcrs<inncl  at  the  FBI  National  Academy  (in  the  past  these  classes  ran  around  100  a  year; 
hut  increased  funding  will  cover  2,000  enrollecs  a  year  fiir  a  t2-wcek  course),  and  specialized 
training  at  the  academy  or  in  the  stales  in  such  areas  as  firearms,  fingerprinting,  crime 
laboratory  work  and  legal  instruction 

■'  The  loan  program  gives  priority  to  ■p«>lice  and  correctional  personnel  of  states  or  units  of 
general  local  government"  on  academic  leave  to  earn  such  degrees  or  certificates  The  grant 
program  dues  not  establish  priorities 

"■  As  the  section  on  discretionary  grants  shows,  from  1969  to  early  1972.  almost  S2  million  was 
spent  on  police  training  programs.  SI  6  million  lor  training  corrections  officials  and  $805,948 
lor  judges.  Some  Institute  funds  were  invested  for  training  tiKi  Chapter  IV  on  the  states  reports 
additiimal  sizable  expenditures  for  training 

'  The  Emergency  Employment  Act  authorizes  several  billum  dollars  fur  the  creation  of  such 
jobs  In  the  first  year  1 1  percent  or  142,000  positions  were  created  m  the  police  and  corrections 
fields  Citngrcss  is  presently  considering  a  number  of  bills  that  would  expand  the  public  service 
employment  program  even  further  One  t>f  these.  S3051  in  the  92nd  Congress,  is  specifically 
directed  to  law  cnlorccmcnt  positions.  It  would  establish  a  National  Advisory  Council  <in 
Criminal  Justice  Professions  Development  and  a  federal  grant  program  to  help  states,  localities 
and  insiiiulions  recruit  and  train  criminal  justice  personnel 
'«  The  remainder  (SR.OOO)  was  spent  on  an  organized  crime  training  program  for  local  law  en- 

'■*  This  program  has  probably  not  received  funding  because  of  the  discretionary  and  Institute 


""  During  the  first  year  of  the  program  160  students  were  supported.  Of  these.  98  worked  in 
police  agencies.  1 1  in  corrections.  38  in  the  couns  and  13  in  other  criminal  justice  programs. 
"'  At  present,  the  10  institutions  with  the  greatest  level  of  participation  in  the  program  are: 


1    Sam  Houston  State 
College,  Huntsville.Tc 

2.  City  University  ol 
New  York— John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Ju: 
New  York  City 

3  American  University. 
Washington.  DC, 


$1,006,000  5    CUNY  College  at  $419,745 

Buffalo.  NY 
1.000.000  6    Oregon  College  of  403.000 

Education.  Monmouth.  Ore 
7     University  of  Maryland.  375,160 

College  Park.  Md 
500.000  8    Indiana  University.  360.525 

Bloomington.  Ind 


Nonhcastern  University.  459.230  9    Eastern  Kentucky  University         294.252 

Boston.  Mass.  10    Michigan  State  University  253.800 

Although  the  largest  participants  are  colleges  or  universities,  a  substantial  portion — roughly 

one-third  of  the  participating  institutions — are  two-year  colleges 

"^  No  individual  "needs"  test  is  applied,  and  loan  obligations  are  canceled  at  the  rate  of  25  per- 
cent per  year  on  the  basis  of  full-time  service  in  public  taw  enforcement  careers. 
"'  "The  Cops  Hit  The  Jackpot."  by  Joseph  C  Goulden.  T/k  ^«/(on,  Nov.  23.  1970.  p.  520  and 
533. 

•"  Inierview.  Sheldon  Krantz, 
"  An  additional  13.437  studi 
category  in  1970.  but  n<)  break-downs  are  available 

»"  See  "Rcpi)n  to  CRS  on  Predominantly  Black  School  Participation  in  Educational  Programs," 
.Aug.  20.   1971 

'"  The  LEEP  program  has  been  characterized  by  bureaucratic  delays  and  maladministration. 
These  have  been  described  in  other  reports  Sec.  for  example,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report.  "Opportunity  to  Reduce  Federal  Costs  Under  the  Ljw  Enforcement  Education 
Program."  Nov    3.  1971 

»"  A  federal  judge  in  California  recently  held  that  because  of  discriminatory  arrest  patterns,  an 
employer  who  inquired  .)f  a  black  concerning  his  arrest  records  as  a  precondition  to  em- 
ployment was  in  violation  of  Title  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  GnK-'y  «.  Liium 
5>s»."iv.  /»<    316  FSupp   401  (CD   Cal    1970) 

"  See  Mc-.-<.»i  Axi.tKii.n  umi  'hr  Ail"U,uitn,iu.n  o/  Jusme  ,n  iht  S»uiliv.ts<.  a  rept.n  of  |he 
US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  March  1970  The  commissii.n  reported  a  number  of  situations 
where  unwarranted  police  force  was  used  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  assembly  exercised  by 
Chicano  activists  Similar  abuses  have  occurred  m  regard  to  black  groups 
«<  For  additional  documentation  of  discrimination,  see  "Dual  Justice  in  the  South."  Charles 
Morgan.  Jr .  Judicature.  Vol  53.  No.  9.  "Disparity  of  Sentencing  Function,'  14  Hnv^tird  Law 
J-'unuil.  29.  Winter  1%8.  Race  Makes  the  Difference."  Special  Report  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council.  Atlanta.  March  1969.  Discrimination  Against  Negroes  in  the  Administration 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  Missouri."  »\iilimKi-">  UnnvrMiy  L<i«  Qiumcrly.  Vol  3,  1970.  p  415 
(this  report  shows,  among  other  things,  that  75  percent  of  the  black  defendants  convicted  of  a 
crime,  but  only  61  percent  of  the  white,  were  sentenced  to  prison),  and  "Jury  Disc rimmat ion. 
The  Next  Phase.  Roger  Kuhn.  41  S"u'lun,  Oilifomiu  Ui**  Rivw*'  235.  I%7-68 
"■■  Other  studies  reaching  similar  conclusions  include  Philip  H  Ennis,  HM  Siir\fyi  11.  Criminal 
Viamitiiiiic'i  lit  III,-  VniUtI  Su«t\  A  R<-p<-ri  <>l  SnUi-ituI  Sunvy.  The  National  Opinion  Research 
Center.  University  of  Chicago,  May   1967 

■*;  US  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Public  Emphiyment  in  1970," 
•"  Faced  with  inadequate  statistics,  the  President  s  Commission  on  Civil  Diw.rders  chose  to 
examine  minority  employment  in  28  selected  police  departments.  They  tound  lhat  7.046  of 
80.621  police  were  nonwhiie — or  around  9  percent  Ip  169)  In  the  same  departments,  the  com- 
mission compared  the  percentage  of  nunwhite  officers  to  nonwhite  population  in  the  city,  and 
the  number  of  nonwhiic  sergeants,  lieutenants  and  captains  to  officers.  Nonwhites  were 
decidedly  underreprescnted  in  all  these  categories 

"^  Tlif  S<w  Y»rk  Tinu\.  April  17.  1972.  p  18.  citing  Statistics  Irom  the  Race  Relations  In- 
formation Center  The  article  pointed  out  that  New  York  had  only  10  blacks  out  of  a  total  of 
3.250  members  of  its  sute  force.  Florida  had  two  blacks  on  a  force  of  1,000  In  the  eight 
Southeastern  states,  more  than  99  5  percent  of  the  5.(XX)  stale  highway  patrolmen  and  tr-M.pers 
are  white   ( fv»„;rciw.»i„/  R,i.'nt  E3373.  March  30.  1972  ) 

"'  The  Police  Foundation  also  found  lhat  some  dcparimcnls  did  not  allow  women  lo  take 
promotional  examinations,  or  let  women  take  them  only  when  a  "womens "  position  opens  up 
They  are  often  not  provided  uniforms  (  H.»»,ii  in  PoIhuik.  Catherine  H  Milt.m.  The  Police 
Foundation.  1972  ) 

*  Dr/iM  V    »'^(^/.l.tv"'/^  Civ    Action  No.   1086-70  (DC  DC  1970) 
■'''  Ben  Bagdikian.   The  WmlwiKion  P"M.  Feb    5.  1972.  p    Al 

■^  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  rep^irt  on  Mexican-Americans  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  wi/irti.  staled  Mexican  Americans  are  underrcprcsenied  in  employment  in  police 
dcpanmcnts.  state  prosecutors  offices,  courts  and  other  official  agencies  Consequently,  these 
agencies  tend  to  show  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  and  understanding  of  the  cultural  background 
irf  Mexican  Americans"   Ip   87) 

■"  Proposed  LEAA  Regulations  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  memorandum  to  Richard 
W    Velde  and  Clarence  M    Coster  from  Wilham  H    Rchnquisi.  July   10.  1970 
"••  FifUmI  avil  Rsvhi^  FM"r"»u-if  E/}-n  a  repi.ri  of  ihc  US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
1970  (hereafter  Civil  Rights  Commission  Report.  1970).  p   576 

""  "Title  VI  Enforcement  Practices  in  Major  Federal  Programs,"  memorandum  to  Jerns 
Leonard  from  Thtimas  R.  Ewald.  Oct,  23.  1970, 

"•-  The  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  recommends  equal  rank  with  program  officials  for 
civil  rights  compliance  officers 

II. I  The  compliance  office  has  conducted  two  day-and-a-half  training  sessions  for  the  national 
audit  start  and  plans  training  courses  for  state  auditors  The  General  Accounting  Office  and 
others  have  pointed  out  that  a  38-man  audit  staff  is  not  adequate  to  perform  proper  fiscal  audits 
for  a  program  the  size  ol  LEAA.  much  less  to  assume  civil  rights  cnlorccment  rcsp<insibiliiies 
"^  At  least  one  formal  proceeding  was  filed  with  the  agency,  alleging  the  failure  of  the 
regulations  to  meet  the  legislative  standards  established  h>  Title  VI  iif  the  Civil  Righu  Act  of 
1964.  See  "Petition  for  Regulatory  Change."  filed  by  the  Center  for  National  Policy  Review 
before  the  U.S.  Deparlmcnt  of  Justice.  Uw  Enforcement  Assistance  Admimslration.  Dec  IS. 
1971. 
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filed  b>  Ihe  Uwyers'  Commillei:  (or  Civil  R.ghls  Under  Uw  The  sun  alleged  (hal  while 
domination  of  Ihe  board  led  lo  program  and  gram  decisions  Ihal  adversely  affected  blacks.  The 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  also  criticized  the  failure  of  the  LEAA  program  to  inaire 
adequate  minority  and  community  representation  on  planning  boards  at  all  levels  in  its  hall 
1971  presentation  to  President  Nixon. 

1".  LEAAs  regulations  permit  it  to  cut  off  funding  to  an  agency  that  has  been  found  to 
discriminate  But  LEAA  has  stated  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  m.  cut-offs  will  occur  e.cepi  as 
a  result  of  a  court  order  at  the  end  of  litigation 

111'  For  enample.  the  Mississippi  Commission  on  Uw  Enforcement  has  received  millions  ot 
dollars  during  the  pendency  of  the  Atlfn  suit 

ii»  Patterson  Memorandum  on  Afro-American  Patrolmen  s  League  Complaint  ol  Uiscrimma- 
hon  by  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  Aug   4.  1971 

""  Sec  Fc;lrr,:l  Ki«m<',  Aug  12.  1972.  p  IMOI  The  lack  of  clear-cut  procedures  has  resulted 
m  lengthy  delays  in  the  processing  of  complaints  The  U  S  Civil  R  ights  Commission  m  Novem- 
ber 1 97 1  reporled  that  of  the  1 «  compla.nis  received  during  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1971  1 2  are  still  pending   In  one  case.  LEAA  is  awaiting  information  from  a  recipient  con 

cemmg  its  allocation  of  funds  in  order  to  respond  lo  a  complaint  it  received  five  months 
earlier"  r/.c  W.™/ 1  ..■.(««/«.  &,/"r.™.en/ £//ons.  One  ycor  l.,«,r.  November  1971. p  14b 
1 1"  In  an  interview.  Jems  Leonard  suggested  that  Section  518  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  bars  any  af- 
firmative action  by  LEAA  to  eliminate  discrimination  by  grantees  Leonard  called  Section  518 
•very  debilitating-  to  civil  rights  enforcement  and  suggested  that  some  private  civil  rights 
organiation  challenge  its  constitutionality  He  would  not.  however,  ask  Congress  lo  remove  the 

111  On  March  30.  1972.  Rep  Charles  Rangel  ID  N  Y  I  offered  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets 


rights  compliance  effort  on  LEAA  s  part  Commenting  that 

It  any  strings  attached,  funneled  nearly  SI  5  billion  to  sute 

n  though  many  of  these  agencies  reir 

■  Rangel  proposed  amendments  to  prevent  the  gra 

a  grantee  that  is  in  noncompliance,  prohibit  discrimination  in  the  comp<,,i.,oi, ,,.  .....  y.......... 

agencies  and  l«al  planning  units,  require  a  finding  of  civil  rights  compliance  bef.^e  a  grant  is 
awarded,  delete  Section  518  and  provide  for  affirmative  action  to  overcome  the  effects  of  past 
disc rimmal ion  by  ihc  grantee  in  employment  and  m  the  services  provided  ( C  "ijfc"""'" 
fi«f»rrf  E3572    March  V).  1972  )  The  amendments  have  not  been  acted  upon 

internal  siaffrng  patterns  jre  concerned.  LEAA  has  established  hiring 
All   federal   and  regional   offices 
iority  starring    Reports  from  most  of  the  regions  in 
lough  in  a  number  of  regions  min.>rity  hiring  appears 
Several  small-ciiy  police  departments  have  requested  a 
are  too  limited  to  fill  those  requests  but  hopes  eventually  t 


instructed  I 


r  smaller 


ffi.rt   One  Yvtir  Uiur  The  U  S  Ci 
s  brought  by  the  Jacksim  office  of  the  Uwycrs"  Cammiltec  foi 


n  Civil 


I  R.ghis 


he  Impact  cities  LEAA  apparently  enammcd  patterns  in  employmcni.  pr.ivision  of  scrv- 
ihc  c.mmunity.  enforcement  of    siatus"  crimes,  and  Ihc  conduct  hy  the  police  of '  in- 

ion  design  nor  the  findings  of  the  studies  have  been  made  public 
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Chapter  II 


Computerized  Criminal  Information 
and  Intelligence  Systems 


The  application  of  computer  technology  to  criminal 
justice  information  systems  was  recommended  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  as  an  important  tool  for 
improving  the  deployment  of  criminal  justice  resources 
and  for  keeping  track  of  criminal  offenders  The  com- 
mission warned,  however,  that  special  precautionary 
steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to  protect  individual  rights 
and  recommended  that  primary  control  of  computerized 
information  systems  be  retained  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  to  avoid  the  development  of  a  centralized  file  sub- 
ject to  Executive  manipulation. 

LEAA  has  effectively  concentrated  a  variety  of 
resources,  including  research,  discretionary  and  block 
grants,  in  the  development  of  computerized  information 
and  intelligence  systems.  It  has  not,  however,  given 
adequate  attention  to  the  warnings  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission or  demonstrated  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
consequences  of  a  massive  accumulation  of  personal 
dossiers  at  the  national  level. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  Institute  and  discretionary 
grants  have  supported  the  creation  of  a  national  com- 
puterized file  of  criminal  histories  that  is  fed  by  LEAA 
block  grant-funded  state  information  systems.  The  initial 
design  of  the  system  followed  the  decentralized  model 
recommended  by  the  Crime  Commission,  but  in  January 
1970,  former  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
decided — over  the  objections  of  LEAA — to  make  the 
system  a  more  centralized  one.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, he  transferred  the  tile  system  from  LEAA  to  the 
FBI. 

LEAA  has  simultaneously  given  the  states  substantial 
grants  to  create  intelligence  systems  directed  primarily 
toward  organized  crime,  civil  disorders  and  the  activities 
of  dissenters.  (See  Chapters  I  and  IV. )i  Some  of  these 
files  are  being  maintained  by   the  same  agencies  that 


operate  the  more  reliable  information  files,  creating  the 
possibility  that  the  two  will  be  used  jointly.  At  the 
federal  level  the  Attorney  General  has  the  power  to 
combine  intelligence  with  information  files,  but  he  ap- 
parently  has  not  exercised  that  power,  on  a  regular  basis. 

All  of  this  has  occurred  without  broad  public  policy 
debate  about  the  desirability  of  the  new  systems  and  with 
little  serious  effort  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
tribution they  make  to  controlling  crime  outweighs  their 
potential  for  eroding  privacy  and  individual  autonomy, 
or  whether  that  potential  can  be  reduced  or  controlled. 

LEAA's  investment  in  information  and  intelligence 
systems  must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  the  over-all 
Justice  Department  strategy  for  strengthening  the  law 
enforcement  capability  of  the  federal  government  and 
for  building  up  the  powers  of  police  and  prosecutors  at 
all  levels.  During  his  tenure  as  Attorney  General  (1%8- 
72)  John  N.  Mitchell  made  it  clear  that  these  were  major 
goals  of  his  administration.  To  this  end  he  greatly  ex- 
panded federal  surveillance  of  citizens  thought  to  be 
threats  to  internal  security,  justifying  his  action  on  the 
theory  that  the  Executive  has  inherent  and  discretionary 
power  to  protect  itself  2  He  made  aggressive  use  of  exist- 
ing laws,  and  sought  and  obtained  significant  new 
legislation  to  arm  police  and  prosecutors  with  expanded 
authority  to  monitor  individual  conduct  in  order  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  potential  crimes.'  These  developments, 
when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  new  surveillance 
technology  funded  by  LEAA  grants  and  the  national 
computerized  file  on  criminal  offenders,  greatly  increase 
the  capability  of  the  government  to  monitor  the  activities 
of  all  citizens  and  to  step  in  to  prevent  or  punish  those 
activities  where  it  chooses  to  do  so.-* 

The  new  criminal  justice  information  network  can  be 
used    in    conjunction    with    the    vast   government    and 
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private  computer  dossiers  being  compiled  by  credit 
bureaus,  insurance  companies,  welfare  agencies,  mental 
health  units  and  others.'  Cumulatively,  these  files 
threaten  an  "information  tyranny"  that  could  lock  each 
citizen  into  his  past;  they  signal  the  end  of  a  uniquely 
American  promise— that  the  individual  can  shed  past 
mistakes  and  entanglements,  and  start  out  anew. 

There  are  no  federal  and  few  state  laws  regulating  the 
national  criminal  information  system  or  its  components. 
Few  laws  control  the  host  of  related  public  and  private 
information  systems.  And  any  constitutional  protections 
that  exist  are  limited  and  narrowly  defined.''  Without 
controls,  the  systems  continue  to  evolve  primarily  by 
force  of  their  own  momentum.  In  part  through  the  well- 
meaning  actions  of  LEAA  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Jerome 
Weisner,  MIT  president,  is  being  realized; 

Siicli  a  depersonalizing  state  of  affairs  could  occur 
without  overt  decisions,  without  high-level  encouragement 
or  support  and  totally  independent  of  malicious  intent. 
The  great  danger  is  that  we  could  become  information 
hound,  because  each  step  in  the  development  of  an  in- 
formation tyranny  appeared  to.  be  constructive  and 
useful? 


Computerized  Criminal  History  Files 


When  the  LEAA  program  began,  a  few  states  had 
established  centralized  files  of  criminal  offender 
histories  to  assist  police  departments  in  the  identification 
and  prosecution  of  suspects.  For  example.  New  York 
State's  Identification  and  Intelligence  System  (NYIIS), 
operating  on  an  annual  budget  in  excess  of  $5  million, 
had  more  than  two  or  three  million  fingerprints  and 
500,000  summary  criminal  histories  on  its  computer.* 
Additional  fingerprints  and  criminal  histories  existed  in 
manual  files.  Included  in  both  the  files  were  "criminal 
wanteds'"  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  escapees  from 
penal  institutions,  parole  and  probation  absconders, 
elopees  from  mental  institutions  and  missing  persons. 
More  than  3,600  local  law  enforcement  agencies  sub- 
mitted information  to  the  files  and  used  them  to  check 
out  suspects  and  new  arrests.  Other  states,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan  and  Florida,  were  developing  systems, 
but  for  the  most  part  centralized,  computerized  record- 
keeping was  rudimentary.  The  extent  to  which  the  state 
files  expedited  or  otherwise  improved  law  enforcement 
had  not  been  demonstrated. 

At  the  national  level  the  FBI  maintained  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC).  This  system  operated 
through  local  law  enforcement  control  terminals  (as  of 
early  1972  there  were  102  terminals,  of  which  48  were 
computerized)  that  put  the  FBI  in  direct  touch  with  ap- 
proximately 4,000  of  the  nation's  40,000  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  NCIC  cost  about  $2.3  million  per 


year  to  operate.  The  system  contained  files  on  stolen 
items,  such  as  vehicles,  firearms,  boats  and  securities, 
and  on  wanted  persons.  Of  the  3.1  million  NCIC  files, 
only  about  300,000  were  active  criminal  offender 
records.  On  an  average,  the  NCIC  system  found  a  record 
or  produced  a  "hit"  on  about  6  percent  of  the  queries  it 
received  from  local  agencies  (some  estimates  have  been 
as  low  as  2  percent).  In  addition  to  the  NCIC  system,  the 
FBI  maintained  more  than  190  million  identification  and 
fingerprint  files  and  approximately  20  million  criminal 
offender  records  in  permanent  manual  files. 

Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  all 
contributed  information  to  and  could  extract  in- 
formation from  the  NCIC  files.  In  addition,  NCIC 
records  were  searched  as  part  of  the  identification  ser- 
vice that  the  FBI  provides  for  agencies  of  federal  and 
state  governments  and  other  authorized  institutions,  in- 
cluding hospitals  and  national  banks,  which  seek  in- 
formation on  an  individual's  arrest  record  for  purposes 
of  employment  clearances  and  licensing.^ 

Today  it  is  clear  the  NCIC  and  the  few  systems  such  as 
NYIIS  were  relatively  primitive,  first  generation  data 
banks.  In  the  past  three  years,  with  the  investment  of 
more  than  $50  million  in  Institute,  discretionary  and 
block  grant  funds,  LEAA  has  launched  a  program  that 
by  1975  promises  computerized  criminal  history  files 
kept  by  all  50  states  that  will  be  tied  in  to  ("interfaced 
with")  a  massive  national  file  run  by  the  FBI.  The  states 
will  place  in  the  central  FBI  file  only  information  of 
public  record  pertaining  to  people  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  "serious  and  other  significant  violations."  The 
central  file  will  consist  of  comprehensive  histories  of 
persons  who  violate  federal  laws  or  who  commit  crimes 
in  more  than  one  state  and  summary  histories  on  of- 
fenders who  have  been  involved  solely  in  intrastate 
crimes.!"  Any  authorized  inquirers' i  will  have  access  to 
the  central  records,  and  will  be  referred  to  the  relevant 
state  files  for  further  information.  The  individual  state 
systems  will  include  whatever  information  or  in- 
telligence the  states  choose  to  put  into  them  and  will  be 
accessible  on  terms  defined  by  each  state. 

This  ambitious  centralized  program  developed  out  of 
the  System  for  Electronic  Analysis  and  Retrieval  of 
Criminal  Histories  (Project  SEARCH),  a  $16-million 
demonstration  project  supported  by  LEAA  discretionary 
and  Institute  grants,  in  which  20  states  shared  criminal 
histories  through  a  computerized  central  data  index. '^ 
SEARCH  was  intended  as  a  prototype  for  a  national 
computer  file  which  would  facilitate  prompt  af)- 
prehension  of  interstate  felons.'-' 

The  project  was  funded  through  the  California  Coun- 
cil on  Criminal  Justice.  Primary  developmental  respon- 
sibility was  contracted  to  Public  Systems  Inc.  (PSI),  a 
research  and  development  firm  based  in  San  Jose.'-*  PSI 
was  aided  by  task  forces  and  advisory  committees  com- 
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posed  of  representatives  from  the  participating  states. 
The  major  assignment  of  the  SEARCH  group  was  to 
develop  standard,  computerized  criminal  history 
records,  summaries  of  which  could  be  filed  in  a  central 
index.  Computer  terminals  in  the  individual  states  could 
submit  information  to  the  central  index  and  query  it  for 
identification  of  suspects.  If  the  central  index  contained 
matching  references  concerning  the  subject  of  a  query, 
the  summary  index  data  was  transmitted  to  the  inquiring 
police  officer  and  he  was  told  which  state  had  the  full 
file  on  the  suspect.  The  officer  could  then  request  and 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  suspect's  full  record  via  teletype 
from  the  state  agency.  The  initial  focus  of  the 
system — like  its  predecessors — was  on  police 
requirements;  but  the  project  design  anticipated  sub- 
sequent development  of  a  capability  to  service  the  in- 
formation needs  of  courts  and  corrections  officials  as 
well. 15 

On  March  9,  1971,  LEAA  Associate  Administrator 
Richard  W.  Velde  testified  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  that: 

The  basic  problems  facing  SEARCH  in  the  demon- 
stralion  period  have  been  solved.  A  common  formal  for 
criminal  histories  was  developed,  and  in  machine- 
readable  form.  Each  active  participant  converted  at  least 
10,000  felony  records  to  the  SEARCH  system  for  the 
demonstration.  As  the  test  period  showed,  a  state  making 
an  inquiry  of  the  central  index  with  pertiaps  no  more  in- 
formation than  a  driver's  license  number  could  find  out  if 
that  person  were  in  the  (national)  index  and  then  be 
switched  to  the  stale  holding  the  complete  criminal  his- 
tory. It  takes  merely  seconds  to  do  all  of  that  and  receive 
the  information.^'' 

Computer  experts  were  less  sanguine  about  the  success 
of  the  experiment.  Some  noted  that  only  a  small  number 
of  the  SEARCH  states  had  actually  participated  in  the 
demonstration  and  suggested  that  the  test  simply 
duplicated  what  the  FBI's  NCIC  had  already  demon- 
strated. Datamation  magazine  reported  on  the  SEARCH 
demonstration  as  follows: 

Ten  states  officially  participated  in  the  demonstration, 
but  only  New  York  made  any  extensive  operational  uses 
of  the  system,  and  a  total  of  only  five  stales  conducted 
any  demonstrations.  .  .  .  SEARCH  /net  its  demonstration 
objectives  from  a  conceptual  point  of  view,  but  did  not 
achieve  much  operational  success,  because  of  design  com- 
promises, lack  of  updating  capability  for  the  central  in- 
dex and  failure  to  develop  record  formats  acceptable  to 
alt  users,  among  other  reasons.! '' 

Despite  these  criticisms,  and  over  the  protests  of 
LEAA  Director  Jerris  Leonard  and  the  states  that  had 
participated  in  the  project,  SEARCH  became  the 
launching  pad  for  an  expanded  and  "improved"  criminal 
offender  system  to  be  operated  by  the  FBI.  Transfer  of 
system  control  to  the  FBI  meant  that,  instead  of  a  net- 


work of  state-controlled  files  tied  into  a  limited  central 
index,  the  SEARCH  system  became  a  national  file  run 
by  a  line  operating  agency.  More  importantly,  judging 
from  the  debate  on  the  subject  that  raged  for  months, 
FBI  control  meant  diminished  operational  standards  for 
tjie  system's  integrity,  and  attenuation  of  safeguards  for 
individual  privacy. 

The  conflict  between  the  FBI  and  the  Project 
SEARCH  group  had  emerged  in  May  1970.  In  a  letter 
dated  May  8,  1970,  Jerome  J.  Daunt,  then  director  of  the 
FBI's  NCIC  system,  wrote  to  the  SEARCH  group  com- 
plaining about  various  recommendations  in  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  SEARCH  Committee  on  Security  and 
Privacy.  Among  other  items,  the  letter  stated: 

Throughout  the  report  Project  SEARCH  is  described  as 
an  ongoing  system.  Future  developments  of  this  system 
are  not  the  proper  objectives  of  the  Project  SEARCH 
group.  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  limited  purpose  of  the  Project  SEARCH, 
further  studies  in  the  area  of  privacy  and  security  are  not 
justified.  If  there  is  a  need,  it  should  be  done  by  some 
other  body. 

The  conflict  became  more  pointed.  In  a  letter  of  Oct.  15, 
1970,  John  F.  X.  Irving,  then  chairman  of  the  state  plan- 
ning agency's  executive  committee,  wrote  to  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  protesting  the  proposed  transfer  of 
control  over  the  SEARCH  system  to  the  FBI  as  well  as 
certain  "changes  in  direction  "  of  the  system.  Irving  com- 
plained that  duplication  would  result  because  the  states 
intended  to  continue  developing  their  own  systems"*  and 
protested  that  the  FBI's  plan  to  focus  on  data  useful  to 
the  police  only  ignored  the  needs  of  courts  and  cor- 
rections agencies.  Irving  also  argued  that  the  FBI  system, 
by  dealing  directly  with  city  police  departments  instead 
of  going  through  the  states,  would  subvert  the  federal- 
state  relationship  contemplated  by  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  strongest  protest  in  Irving's  letter  was  directed  to 
the  potential  invasions  of  privacy  inherent  in  a  federal 
information  system. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  FBI's  proposed  file  is 
signijlcantly  dijfereni  in  both  conception  and  content 
from  the  state-held  files  contemplated  by  Project 
SEARCH.  The  basic  underlying  concept  of  Project 
SEARCH  is  that  no  new  national  data  banks  or  criminal 
history  files  should  be  created  because  of  the  inherent 
threats  to  individual  privacy  and  the  security  of  records. 
The  Project  SEARCH  operating  concept  is  stale-held  files 
with  a  national  index  or  directory  of  offenders.  .  .  .  The 
FBI  file,  on  the  other  hand,  would  contain  as  much 
detailed  data  on  offenders  as  the  FBI  was  willing  and  able 
to  collect.  It  is  not  a  true  index  but  rather  a  federal  data 
bank  on  offenders. 

The  FBI  countered  that  expanding  SEARCH  as  a 
state-dominated  system  would  increase  the  over-all  costs 
and    would    duplicate    the    NCIC    system.    More    im- 
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portantly,  a  system  subject  to  the  control  of  50  state 
executives  could  be  abused  too  easily.  As  Jerome  Daunt 
put  it:  "If  the  governor  controlled  the  system,  he  could 
control  who  gets  elected." 

The  protests  by  the  states  and  by  Jerris  Leonard  were 
to  no  avail.  The  FBI  took  control  of  the  SEARCH  index 
in  December  1970.  The  decision  was  John  Mitchell's.  In 
November  1971  the  bureau  notified  the  press  that: 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  begun 
operation  of  a  computerized  criminal  history  data  hank 
tluit  eventually  will  give  police  almost  instantaneous  ac- 
cess to  an  individual's  criminal  arrest  record  from  all  50 
states  and  some  federal  investigative  agencies  and  the 
courts.  .  .  .  The  system  .  .  .  will  make  available  by  1975 
on  a  nationwide  computer  network  most  of  the  in- 
formation now  lundled  through  the  FBI's  vast  criminal 
record  and  fingerprint  files.  .  .  .  It  replaces  a  pilot  effort, 
called  Project  SEARCH,  in  which  only  a  computerized 
index  was  maintained,  capable  of  telling  police  if  a 
suspect  luid  a  record,  i") 

Although  the  November  1971  announcement  signaled 
the  end  of  LEAA  control  of  the  system,  the  agency  has 
continued  to  be  involved  in  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  information  systems.  Project  SEARCH  has 
been  given  discretionary  and  research  grants  for 
developing  related  technology,  such  as  satellite  trans- 
mission of  information,  automatic  fingerprint  iden- 
tification/verification and  additional  work  on  trans- 
action-based criminal  Justice  statistics.  And  LEAA 
block  grants  have  continued  to  serve  as  the  primary 
source  of  funding  for  the  state  information  systems  that 
will  be  the  major  components  of  the  NCIC  criminal 
history  information  system.  Despite  LEAA's  expressed 
concern  for  privacy  considerations  in  the  Operation  of 
information  systems,  it  has  not  sought  to  precondition 
the  use  of  its  funds  for  such  systems  on  the  development 
by  the  states  of  adequate  statutory  or  regulatory 
safeguards. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  concerning 
the  present  or  projected  scope,  cost  or  structure  of  the 
new  FBI  data  bank.  At  the  federal  level  a  variety  of 
agencies  are  scheduled  to  participate  in  the  system,  most 
of  which  have  been  previously  active  in  the  NCIC 
system.  Among  others,  the  system  will  receive  data  and 
answer  inquiries  from  the  Secret  Service,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Alcohol  and  Tax  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  the  U.S.  Courts,  U.S.  Attorneys  and  U.S.  Mar- 
shals. As  far  as  the  slates  are  concerned,  at  the  time  of 
the  FBI's  November  1971  press  release,  only  one 
state — Florida — was  actually  contributing  information 
to  the  file.  The  next  two  states — New  York  and  Califor- 
nia— were  not  scheduled  to  participate  until  July  1972. 
(As  Chapter  IV  shows,  California  will  probably  not  be 


ready  for  full  participation  until  1973.)  In  most  in- 
stances, the  states  do  not  have  their  own  systems 
operational — or  even  designed. 

Official  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  individuals 
who  will  eventually  be  included  in  the  national  file  range 
from  five  million  (the  FBI  estimate)  to  20  million  or 
more  (the  LEAA  estimate).  The  number  of  files  in  the 
total  system  including  all  the  state  files  will,  of  course, 
be  much  greater.  Neither  LEAA  nor  the  FBI  will  pro- 
vide information  on  the  total  costs  involved. 

Nor  is  it  clear  whether  the  FBI's  file  will  be  com- 
prehensive, or  simply  a  summary  index  that  refers 
inquirers  to  the  state  files.  The  FBI  has  stated  that  it 
plans  to  maintain  complete  files  only  on  offenders  who 
have  been  arrested  in  more  than  one  state,  maintaining 
"summary  files"  on  offenders  who  have  been  arrested 
within  a  single  state  only.  State  control  centers  will  be 
able  to  add  or  remove  information  from  the  national  file. 
However,  for  those  states  that  have  not  yet  built  a  cen- 
tral computerized  information  file,  the  FBI  is  presently 
maintaining  complete  offender  files  in  both  situations. 
The  fact  that  the  agency  is  presently  maintaining  com- 
plete files  for  all  states  makes  it  doubtful  that  they  will 
subsequently  abandon  those  files. 2" 

The  kinds  of  information  to  be  stored  in  the  data  file 
and  the  conditions  of  participation  in  the  system  are  not 
defined  by  statute  or  by  formal  regulations.  The  only 
standards  regulating  the  system  are  those  set  forth  in  the 
NCIC  Advisory  Board  policy  paper. 2'  Each  state  seeking 
to  participate  in  the  system  must  sign  a  contract  with  the 
director  of  the  FBI,  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
policy  paper  and  by  any  "rules,  policies  and  procedures 
hereinafter  adopted  by  NCIC."  The  contracting  state 
must  also  agree  to  indemnify  the  federal  agency  against 
any  legal  claims  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  in- 
formation system.  The  FBI  claims  that  the  majority  of 
the  states — "all  but  three  or  four,"  according  to  Daunt, 
"and  those  have  technical  not  substantive  problems  with 
the  system" — have  signed  the  contract  and  thereby  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  the  policy  paper. 

The  NCIC  standards  are  substantially  less  rigorous 
than  those  developed  by  LEAA's  Project  SEARCH,  and 
in  many  instances  their  adoption  was  met  by  vigorous 
objections  from  LEAA,  the  SPAs  and  the  Project 
SEARCH  participants. 

Under  the  NCIC  policies,  the  national  file  is  restricted 
to  data  on  "serious  and  other  significant  violations." 
This  IS  defined  by  exclusion: 

E.xcluded  from  the  national  index  will  be  juvenile  of- 
fenders as  defined  by  state  law  (unless  the  juvenile  is  tried 
in  court  as  an  adult);  charges  of  drunkenness  and/or 
vagrancy:  certain  public  order  offenses,  i.e.,  disturbing  the 
peace,  curfew  violations,  loitering,  false  fire  alarm:  traffic 
violations  (except  data  will  be  stored  on  arrests  for  man- 
slaughter, driving  under  the  influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol. 
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and  'hit  and  run');  and  nonspecific  charges  of  suspicion 
or  investigation.^- 

Narcotic  or  mental  commitment  records  will  be  main- 
tained if  they  are  part  of  the  criminal  justice  process. 
Domestic  crimes  such  as  nonsupport  or  adultery  and 
victimless  crimes  such  as  homosexuality,  gambling  and 
others  are  considered  "serious"  in  some  jurisdictions.^-' 
Moreover,  any  state  or  locality  may  store  additional  in- 
formation in  its  own  files,  which  can  be  disseminated 
upon  requests  referred  to  the  state  or  local  police  depart- 
ment by  the  central  index. z-*  Besides  the  criminal  record 
data  on  serious  offenders,  the  Justice  Department  has 
asserted  an  absolute  right  to  keep  records  on  persons 
who  are  "violence  prone"  and  other  "persons  of  in- 
terest" for  national  security  reasons. 

Contributions  to  each  individual  file  depend  on  par- 
ticipating state  and  local  agencies.  According  to  the 
NCIC  policy  paper,  each  file  is  supposed  to  show  arrests, 
charges,  the  disposition  of  each  case,  sentencing  details 
and  custody  and  supervision  status,  but  experience  in- 
dicates that  agencies  contributing  to  the  files  rarely 
remove  arrests  records  that  do  not  lead  to  convictions^? 
and  often  include  damaging  extenuating  information. 
Personal  identification  information  such  as  name,  age, 
sex  and  physical  description  are  included  as  well  as  FBI 
numbers,  state  numbers,  social  security  numbers,  date 
and  place  of  birth  and  other  miscellaneous  numbers.  At 
least  one  criminal  fingerprint  card  is  filed  in  the  FBI 
identification  division  "to  support  the  computerized 
criminal  history  record  in  the  national  index. "^'^ 

No  federal  law  or  regulation  calls  for  deletion  of  out- 
dated records.  The  NCIC  policy  paper  states:  "Each 
control  terminal  agency  shall  follow  the  law  or  practice 
of  the  state  .  .  .  with  respect  to  purging/expunging  of 
data  entered  by  that  agency  in  the  nationally  stored 
data"  (p.  12).  Most  states  have  no  purging  requirements 
at  present.  The  policy  paper  endorses  the  concept  of 
state  and  federal  penalties  for  misuse  of  the  data, 2'  and 
suggests  that  the  individual  be  given  the  right  to  see  and 
correct  his  file,  but  makes  no  specific  recommendations. 
Experience  at  the  state  and  local  levels  indicates  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  an  individual  to  correct  an  er- 
roneous or  incomplete  file  without  resorting  to  lengthy 
court  proceedings. 

The  major  deficiency  in  the  guidelines  and  the  system 
as  a  whole  is  the  absence  of  proper  controls  on  access  to 
the  data  contained  in  the  files.  The  policy  paper  states 
that  access  will  be  provided  primarily  to  criminal  justice 
agencies  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  responsibilities. 
In  addition,  "agencies  at  all  governmental  levels  which 
have  as  a  principal  function  the  collection  and  provision 
of  fingerprint  identification  information"  will  have  ac- 
cess, as  will  all  those  agencies  that  presently  use  NCIC. 
This  means  that  the  files  will  still  be  used  for  clearing 
federal  employees  and  the  employees  of  federal  con- 


tractors,28  and  the  information  will  be  shared  with 
federally  insured  banks,  hospitals,  insurance  companies. 
etcZ"* 

At  the  state  level,  the  NYIIS  experience  suggests  that  a 
wide  range  of  state  agencies  and  some  private  firms  will 
have  access  to  the  files  for  clearing  potential  employees 
or  licensees.'"  The  guidelines  provide  that  state  agencies 
(except  for  criminal  justice  agencies)  cannot  use  the 
data  in  connection  with  licensing  or  state  and  local  em- 
ployment, unless  "legislative  action  at  the  state  and 
federal  level  or  Attorney  General  Regulations"  provide 
otherwise.  But,  as  the  New  York  experience  shows,  a 
number  of  states  already  have  clearance  authorization 
laws,  and,  since  Congress  has  authorized  the  sharing  of 
identification  information  with  such  states — with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General — the  exclusion  promises 
to  be  of  limited  value.  (The  Attorney  General  has  never 
withheld  approval  from  a  state  agency  seeking  access.) 
Even  if  approval  or  clearance  should  be  denied,  local 
policy  will  inevitably  determine  the  terms  of  access 
because  the  NCIC  system  lacks  adequate  sanctions  to  ap- 
ply to  nonconforming  states.  At  least  one  state,  Iowa,  is 
considering  making  the  information  available  to  anyone 
willing  to  pay  for  it." 

The  looseness  of  the  access  provisions  becomes  more 
ominous  in  view  of  the  parallel  rapid  growth  of  law  en- 
forcement intelligence  files  containing  sensitive  and  un- 
substantiated information. '2  in  addition,  the  provisions 
virtually  invite  linkages  with  information  files  main- 
tained by  public  and  private  agencies.  LEAA  is  presently 
cooperating  with  HUD  and  several  other  federal  agen- 
cies to  fund  experimental  programs  in  six  cities"  that 
will  provide  city  managers  or  mayors  with  "integrated 
municipal  information  systems"  (IMIS)  for  management 
purposes.  The  IMIS  is  being  promoted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  as  a  "significantly  new  approach  to  the 
process  of  local  government  itself,"  one  "that  will 
require  a  degree  of  commitment  and  level  of  expenditure 
by  municipalities  which  has  never  before  been  associated 
with  computer-based  systems."  The  new  systems  will 
eventually  include  data  from  all  urban  service  depart- 
ments— police,  welfare,  schools,  etc. — as  well  as  un- 
derlying demographic  and  other  facts  that  could  be 
useful  in  making  urban  management  decisions.  The 
enlarged,  organized  data  base  supposedly  will  point  to 
new  relationships  among  urban  problems,  and  con- 
sequently will  improve  policy-making. 

The  IMIS  could  present  serious  problems;  total  recall 
of  statistics  could  be  extremely  harmful  to  the  individual 
citizen.  As  Robert  Knisely,  the  director  of  the  program, 
has  written: 

If  vital  statistics,  and  scluiot.  employment  and  criminal 
justice  records  can  be  pulled  together  on  a  named  in- 
dividual at  will,  a  child's  teachers  may  find  out  he  is 
illegitimate,  his  poor  grades  may  keep  him  from  getting  a 
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job,  his  lack  of  a  job  may  lead  to  crime  and  his  criminal 
justice  records  may  keep  him  permanently  unem- 
ployed.^^ 

Although  Knisely  sees  certain  potential  benefits  in  the 
program,  he  concludes  that  they  are  overbalanced  by  the 
likelihood  that  neither  the  courts  nor  the  legislatures 
will  exert  adequate  control  over  the  emerging  tech- 
nology. In  any  event,  the  possibility  that  criminal  in- 
formation files  will  become  a  part  of  a  larger  citywide 
integrated  information  system  is  a  real  one.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Iowa  and  other  jurisdictions,  data  from  a  variety 
of  social  service  agencies  are  already  being  combined  in 
a  single  administrative  unit  that  is  also  responsible  for 
criminal  justice  data." 

Beyond  IMIS,  which  is  a  deliberate,  small-scale  ex- 
periment, it  is  likely  that  private  and  public  decision- 
makers will  step  up  their  generalized  demands  for 
whatever  data  are  available  on  the  individuals  with 
whom  they  are  concerned."'  Senator  Sam  Ervin  (D-N.C.) 
has  described  the  problem  this  way: 

'Interrelationship'  is  the  key  word  here.  Once  the 
correlating  process  begins  on  individual  personal  data  in 
the  many  files  of  government,  all  the  weaknesses  and 
limitations  of  the  computer  us  a  machine  will  be  operating 
on  a  grand  scale  to  make  possible  a  massive  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  millions,  and  it  raises  the  spectre  of  a 
possible  program  of  routine  denial  of  due  process.  Inter- 
agency, inter-business  networks  are  being  established  of 
computers  that  talk  only  to  each  other.  Decisions  af- 
fecting a  person's  job,  retirement  benefits,  security 
clearance,  credit  rating  or  many  other  rights  may  be 
made  without  benefit  of  a  hearing  or  confrontation  of  the 
evidence. 

The  computer  reduces  his  opporlunily  to  talk  hack  to 
the  bureaucrats.  Il  removes  his  chances  to  produce 
documents,  photographs  or  other  evidence  to  alter  a 
decision.}'^ 

The  problem  of  potential  linkages  between  criminal 
justice  system  and  other  governmental  files  on  in- 
dividuals has  been  centered  in  a  debate  that  has  plagued 
the  new  system  since  its  inception.  The  NCIC  guidelines 
initially  required  participating  states  to  utilize  computers 
"dedicated"  to  law  enforcement  uses  only  and  managed 
by  law  enforcement  personnel.  Many  of  the  states  have 
opposed  this  policy  on  the  grounds  that  dedicated  com- 
puters cost  more  and,  in  some  cases,  that  state  law 
requires  that  all  computer  systems  be  centralized  under 
the  control  of  the  governor. '*  According  to  Donald 
Roderick,  Jerome  Daunt's  successor,  the  FBI  will  now 
permit  each  state  to  set  its  own  rules  in  accordance  with 
existing  provisions  for  statewide  computer  ad- 
ministration. If  a  decision  is  reached  to  use  a  non- 
dedicated  computer,  however,  that  state  must  make  a 
showing  that  the  criminal  justice  data  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  law  enforcement  officials. 


The  Need  for  New  Legislation 


Neither  the  FBI  nor  LEAA,  the  two  agencies  of  the 
Justice  Department  with  the  resources  or  powers  to  im- 
pose regulatory  controls,  has  developed  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  fast-growing  computer  files  on 
criminal  offenders.  The  NCIC  guidelines  are  inadequate. 
As  we  have  indicated,  most  of  them  are  nonspecific, 
relying  on  state  statutes  to  spell  out  specific  protections. 
Since  most  of  the  states  have  no  regulatory  legislation  on 
the  books  and  the  few  laws  that  have  been  passed  are 
inadequate,  the  system  affords  little  protection  against 
abuse.  Further,  the  enforcement  of  the  few  NCIC  stan- 
dards that  are  binding  depends  exclusively  on  the  FBI's 
willingness  to  exclude  a  noncomplying  state  from  the 
system.  This  ultimate  sanction  has  never  been  invoked. 

Project  SEARCH  developed  more  comprehensive 
privacy  and  operational  guidelines,''*  but  these 
guidelines  are  advisory  only,  and  not  legally  binding  on 
the  states.  LEAA  has  been  unwilling  to  impose  the 
SEARCH  standards  as  a  condition  of  its  grants.  It  has 
simply  suggested  that  states  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  information  systems  with  LEAA  money  "ensure  that 
adequate  provisions  are  made  for  system  security,  for 
protection  of  individual  privacy  and  the  insurance  of  the 
integrity  and  accuracy  of  the  data  collection." 

Congress  anticipated  the  need  for  regulation  of  the 
growing  law  enforcement  information  network  in  1970 
and  added  an  amendment  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
requiring  LEAA  to  submit  legislation  by  May  I,  1971,  to 
ensure: 

The  integrity  and  accuracy  of  criminal  justice  data 
collection,  processing  ami  dissemination  systems  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  federal  government,  and  pro- 
tecting the  constitutional  rights  of  all  persons  covered 
or  affected  by  such  systems. 

On  Sept.  20,  1971,  Senator  Roman  Hruska  (R-Neb.) 
introduced  S  2546,  "The  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Systems  Security  and  Privacy  Act  of  1971,"  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration.  The  bill  essentially  would  codify  the 
standards  established  by  the  NCIC  policy  board  and  give 
the  Attorney  General  the  authority  to  alter  the  scope  of 
the  national  system  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  bill, 
which  has  been  severely  criticized  for  failing  to  provide 
adequate  protection  against  misuse  of  data,  was  never  as- 
signed to  an  appropriate  subcommittee  for  hearings. 

In  addition  in  1970  Congress  mandated  the  creation  of 
a  National  Commission  on  Individual  Rights  to  study, 
among  other  things,  the  impact  "of  the  accumulation  of 
data  on  individuals  by  federal  agencies  as  authorized  by 
law  or  required  by  executive  action"  and  to  determine 
which  practices  "are  effective,  and  whether  they  infringe 
upon  the  individual  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  (Section  12,  The  Organized  Crime  Bill  of  1970.) 
This  provision  has  never  been  implemented. 
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There  are  serious  questions  whether  the  state  and 
national  computerized  files  are  necessary,  whether  they 
are  worth  their  cost,  both  social  and  financial,  and 
whether  they  work.  Perhaps  with  more  experience  the 
FBI  or  LEAA  will  develop  a  convincing  case  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  computerized  information 
systems  have  developed.  However,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  not  yet  confronted  the  very  real  problems  that 
the  new  NCIC  system  is  creating,  particularly  in  regard 
to  governmental  overreaching,  invasions  of  privacy  and 
infringement  of  basic  constitutional  rights. 

Underlying  the  deficiencies  of  the  new  NCIC  crimi- 
nal offender  records  system  is  the  vagueness  of  the 
legislation  under  which  it  operates.  28  USC§  534  enables 
the  Attorney  General  to  set  up  (and  alter)  a  system  to 
"acquire,  collect,  classify  and  preserve  identification, 
criminal  identification,  crime  and  other  records,"  and  to 
"exchange  these  records  with,  and  for  the  official  use  of, 
authorized  officials  of  the  federal  government,  the  states, 
cities  and  penal  and  other  institutions."  (Emphasis  ad- 
ded.) The  statute  contains  no  standards;  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Attorney  General  has  full  power  to  do  so, 
no  regulations  have  ever  been  issued  to  govern  the  in- 
formation system  except  to  delegate  the  Attorney 
General's  administrative  authority  to  the  FBI  (28  CFR 
§0.85). 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the  Justice  Department's 
statutory  power,  several  aspects  of  the  system  as  it  is 
presently  administered  raise  important  constitutional 
questions.  To  include  information  unrelated  to  criminal 
convictions  in  the  state  files  (and  by  automatic  referral 
in  the  national  file)  may  well  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  the  due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

For  example,  on  numerous  occasions  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  or  indicated  that  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments'  guarantee  of  due  process  protects 
individuals  from  injury  caused  by  public  bodies  acting 
without  giving  the  individual  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  or  clarify  the  factual  assumptions  on  which  the 
agency  is  operating.-*"  The  protection  against  arbitrary 
action  and  the  right  to  be  heard  apply  even  when  the  ac- 
tivities involved  do  not  entail  direct  civil  or  criminal 
penalties,  and  extend  to  the  circulation  by  the  govern- 
ment of  prejudicial  information. 

In  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  v. 
McGrath/'  the  Supreme  Court  confronted  a  situation 
remarkably  similar  to  that  posed  by  certain  aspects  of 
the  present-day  Justice  Department  data  distribution 
program.  Ruling  that  the  Attorney  General  must  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  including  an 
organization  on  his  subversive  list,  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter stated; 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  tliat  democracy  implies 
respect  for  the  elementary  rights  of  men,  however  suspect 


or  unworthy;  a  democratic  government  must  therefore 
practice  fairness;  and  fairness  can  rarely  be  obtained 
by  secret  one-sided  determination  of  facts  decisive  of 
rights.  .  .  .  No  better  instrument  has  been  devised  for  ar- 
riving at  truth  tluin  to  give  a  person  in  jeopardy  of  serious 
loss  notice  of  the  case  against  him  and  opportunity  to 
meet  it.  .  .  .  The  Attorney  General  is  certainly  not  im- 
mune from  the  historic  requirements  of  fairness  merely 
because  he  acts,  however  conscientiously,  in  the  name  of 
security.  341  U.S.  at  170-174. 

Under  the  new  NCIC  system  the  federal  and  state 
agencies  which  disseminate  background  intelligence  in- 
formation or  data  pertaining  to  arrests  not  followed  by 
conviction,  without  giving  the  subject  the  chance  to 
clarity  or  correct  his  record,  could  be  found  in  violation 
of  the  due  process  clauses  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  NCIC  criminal  history 
file  violates  the  equal  protection  clause,  by  magnifying 
the  consequences  of  present  discriminatory  police  prac- 
tices. Because  the  data  it  collects  focus  on  street  crimes 
and  offenses  that  tend  to  be  committed  by  the  disad- 
vantaged and  minorities,  and  because  of  its  in- 
discriminate inclusion  of  data  on  arrests  for  ill-defined 
crimes  (such  as  arrests  for  suspicion)  and  arrests  not 
followed  by  charges  or  convictions,  the  NCIC  file  rein- 
forces the  existing  class  and  racial  bias  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Arrests  for  "suspicion"  or  "investigation," 
for  vagrancy  and  other  vague  crimes,  constitute  a  major 
form  of  police  discrimination  against  blacks  and 
Chicanos.  Keeping  permanent  computerized  files  of  such 
arrests  (and  in  some  cases  convictions)  adds  another 
layer  of  discrimination  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  en- 
couraging surveillance,  the  imposition  of  stiffer 
penalties,  etc.,  on  minorities.  When  such  records  are 
made  available  to  employers,  discrimination  in  the 
hiring  process  is  compounded.  (See  Gregory  v.  Litton 
Systems.)*^ 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 
LEAA  is  investing  substantially  in  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional computerized  criminal  offender  information  file 
serving  state  and  local  contributors  and  users.  The  files  at 
present  contain  too  much  information  and  are  accessible 
to  too  many  agencies,  including  private  business  con- 
cerns. Few  safeguards  protect  legitimate  rights  of  personal 
privacy  or  prevent  use  of  the  information  in  a  dis- 
criminatory manner.  Standing  alone,  the  new  information 
systems  require  immediate  and  comprehensive  regulations 
and  controls.  The  potential  luirm  tluit  they  could  inflict, 
however,  is  made  even  more  critical  by  (a)  the  coincident 
development  of  new  state-level  intelligence  files  on  civil 
disorders  and  dangerous  persons  tlwt  are  maintained  by 
the  same  agencies  that  administer  the  information  files 
and  that  are  accessible  to  participants  in  the  national  sys- 
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lem,  and  (b)  the  rapid  expansion  of  computerized  records 
on  individuals  maintained  by  welfare,  health,  education 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  tliat  can  be  (and 
luive  been)  readily  interfaced  with  the  criminal  offender 
files.   To  ensure  integrity  and  fairness  of  such  systems: 

No  further  federal  funds  should  be  distributed  for  the 
operation,  expansion  or  development  of  state  and/or 
national  information  systems  prior  to  the  completion  of  a 
study  by  a  neutral  and  reputable  scientific  body — such  as 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Individual  Rights — setting  forth  the  policy  op- 
tions facing  the  nation  in  regard  to  such  systems.  In  par- 
ticular, the  study  should  examine:  the  necessity  for 
various  possible  kinds  of  information  (and  intelligence) 
systems  to  effective  law  enforcement;  the  most  ap- 
propriate structure(s)  far  such  systems  (centralized,  de- 
centralized, state  controlled,  law  enforcement  controlled, 
etc.);  the  kinds  of  safeguards  tluit  can  and  should  he  built 
into  such  systems;  the  relationship  of  the  data  banks 
developed  under  such  systems  to  other  data  banks;  and 
the  proper  forms  for  public  regulation  of  such  systems. 

If  a  national  or  multi-state  criminal  justice  information 
system  is  found  to  be  justified  after  the  full  report  by  the 
independent  body,  federal  legislation  stiould  be  passed 
creating  an  affirmative  right  to  privacy,  which  would 
require  the  government  to  justify  in  advance  any  activity 
tluit  would  conflict  with  tluit  right.  In  addition,  regulatory 
laws  should  be  passed  to  control  alt  injormation  systems 
(I)  developed  and  maintained  by  agencies  of  the  federal 
government,  (2)  operated  by  state  or  local  agencies  but 
supported  wliolly  or  partly  by  federal  funds  and  (3)  in- 
terfacing with  federal  systems  or  federally  supported 
systems.  (If  such  legislation  is  not  passed,  the  Attorney 
General  should  issue  formal  regulations  under  his  present 
powers.)  Among  the  kinds  of  safeguards  that  should  be 
considered  for  inclusion  in  the  legislation  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

•  The  legislation  should  spell  out  with  specijicity  (rather 
than  dejining  by  exclusion)  the  scope  of  the  criminal 
history  ojfender  jiles  and  the  matter  to  be  included 
therein.  Only  serious  crimes  that  pose  actual  danger  to  the 
public  and  are  likely  to  involve  interstate  mobility  should 
be  included.''^  The  national Jile  should  contain  only  iden- 
tifying data,  records  of  active  arrests,  convictions  and  sen- 
tencing and  an  identification  of  the  state  agency  main- 
taining the  full  records.  Records  of  arrests  not  followed  by 


indictment  or  information  within  one  year,  or  conviction 
within  two  years,  sliould  be  deleted  from  the  files.  When  a 
criminal  law  is  repealed,  the  record  of  prior  violations  of 
it  sliould  be  deleted  from  the  computer.  An  afjirmative 
obligation  sliould  be  placed  on  all  participating  states  to 
delete  such  information  from  their  own  files  as  well  as  the 
FBI  files.  Failure  to  do  so  should  result  in  termination  of 
participation  in  the  system  and  imposition  of  financial 
penalties. 

•  Specific  congressional  approval  should  be  required  for 
any  expansion  or  modification  of  the  initial  system,  such 
as  a  decision  to  interface  with  other  data  banks  within 
the  Justice  Department  or  other  federal  agencies. 

•  The  legislation  sliould  provide  for  operation  and/or 
monitoring  of  the  national  system  by  an  independent 
agency  or  commission  that  would  conduct  audits  and 
spot-checks  on  both  the  operating  agency  and  the  con- 
tributing agencies,  and  would  report  annually  (and 
periodically,  as  requested)  to  Congress.  The  commission, 
which  should  include  constitutional  lawyers,  represen- 
tatives of  citizens'  groups  and  other  civilians,  would  sliare 
responsibility  with  the  operating  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  detailed  guidelines  to  govern  the  operation  of  the 
system.  No  state  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
federal  system  until  such  time  as  it  has  passed  its  own 
statute  reflecting  the  national  standards,  creating  a  state 
monitoring  body  and  providing  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dividuals whose  records  are  included  in  the  system. 

•  Each  individual  should  be  granted  the  right  of  access, 
notice  and  challenge  to  all  information  pertaining  to  him. 
A  person  sliould  receive  notification  when  his  file  is 
opened,  and  upon  each  entry  he  should  be  informed  of  his 
right  to  access  and  challenge.  During  a  cliallenge,  to 
protect  the  individual  from  incomplete  and  inaccurate  in- 
formation, an  embargo  should  be  placed  on  use  of  the  in- 
formation. 

•  The  legislation  itself  should  establish  general  standards 
for  the  operation  of  the  system  and  should  require  the  At- 
torney General  to  issue  more  specific,  mandatory 
regulations  to  govern  dissemination  of  the  information  to 
criminal  justice  agencies,  the  courts  and  corrections  in- 
stitutions and  other  public  agencies.  The  information 
should  be  graded  so  that  only  the  summary  computer 
record  (not  access  to  supplementary  state  investigative 
files)  will  be  available  to  certain  recipients,  such  as 
federal  and  state  employers,  or  courts  seeking  to  deter- 
mine sentences.'''' 
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islice  Department  implemented  Titles  11  (ex- 
kening  tfie  strict  exclusionary  rules  developed 
ri:<ma)  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  ofl  968.  In  ad- 


dition the  department  has  sought  and  obtained  new  legislation  such  as  the  D  C  Crime  Bill,  the 
Orgamud  Crime  Act  of  1970  and  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970.  which  greatly  expanded  federal  law  enforcement  powers-  These  three  bills  include  a 
number  of  provisions  ol  dubious  constitutionality,  such  as  authority  for  preventive  detention  of 
suspects,  for  police  to  enter  homes  without  warning  ("no-knuck").  for  courts  to  impose  greatly 
expanded  sentences  for  "tlangerous  special  offenders."  and  for  grand  Junes  to  function  with  in- 
creased powers 

*A  recent  federal  court  ruling  on  anolfier  matter  describes  the  congressional  intent  "•"  to  create 
a  national  police  force  through  the  LFAA  program  InEiyv  t^eWe.  451  F,2d  II  31.  at  1 1 36 (4th 
Cir  1972).  the  coun  slated  "The  dominant  concern  of  Congress  apparently  was  lo  guard 
against  any  tendency  toward  lederalualion  of  local  police  and  law  enforcement  agencies  ' 
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Congress  feared  ihal  "overbroad  federal  control  of  state  law  enforcement  could  result  in  the 
creation  of  an  Orwellian    federal  police  force'  Tlie  legislative  history  reflects  the  con- 

gressional purpose  to  shield  the  routine  operations  of  local  police  forces  from  ongoing  control 
by  LEAA— a  control  which  conceivably  could  turn  the  local  police  into  an  arm  of  the  federal 
government  " 

*The  Courts  can  and  du  protect  individuals'  consiituuonal  rights  when  they  are  specifically 
threatened  by  u\cn  government  action  Butjudicial  intervention  is.  by  nature,  cptsodtc  and  pri- 
marily remedial  rather  than  preventive  Until  government  overreaching  ripens  into  concrete, 
demonstrable  injury — such  as  the  use  of  illegal  evidence  at  trial,  the  loss  of  employment  or  the 
disbanding  of  a  political  organization — the  courts  will  not  recognize  that  it  is  harmful.  See.  for 

example.  Lrnnl  i-.  Tatum US .40USL  W  4850  (June  26,  1972).  rejecting  a  claim 

that  military  surveillance  of  persons  involved  in  domestic  political  activities  violates  the  Con- 

'■In  many  ways  these  data  banlu  are  far  more  threatening  than  those  maintained  by  criminal 
justice  agencies.  The  over-all  problem  of  computers  and  privacy  is  well  presented  in  Miller. 
Assauh  on  Prnucy    O'mpuien.   Duiu  Banks  and  O.siim  (1972).  and  in  the  hearings  cited 

^Spno/f  Omntiuii'Mtat  Ritchli  Suhi'fnmiim  Htunngs.  March  II.  1971.  p  671 
■NYIIS  performs  a  variety  of  functions  in  regard  to  this  data,  fingerpnni  processing  <noi  yet 
computerized),  name  searching,  wanted  system  (NCIC  interface),  pergonal  appearancc/arrestee 
file  searches  and  review  of  latent  fingerprinting  material  (NYIIS  Fact  Sheet) 
'Executive  Order  10450  (April  1953)  calls  for  an  investigation  of  any  individual  appointed  "in 
any  ilepartmcnt  or  agency  of  the  government."  and  provides  that  "m  no  event  shall  the  in- 
vestigation include  less  than  a  national  agency  check  (including  a  check  of  the  fingerpnnt  files 
of  the  FBI),  and  wntien  inquiries  to  appropriate  local  law  enforcement  agencies  '"  In 

Menard  V  Minlitll.  ^2^  F  Supp  7I8(DDC  1971 ),  the  court  suggested  the  Executive  Order 
should  be  reexamined,  but  refused  to  enjom  the  use  of  NCIC  for  this  purp<.>se  The  court  did 
preclude  the  distribution  of  arrest  records  except  fur  law  enforcement  and  federal  employment 
purptn^-  but  Congress  overruled  this  exclusion  in  approving  the  FBI's  1972  apprupnaiion  (See 
n.  20.  infra.) 

'"Summary  criminal  histories  contain  public  record  infoimalion  such  as  fingerprints  (where 
available),  personal  description,  arrests,  charges,  dates  and  places  of  arrest,  arresting  agencies, 
court  dispositions,  sentences,  limited  institutional  data  and  limited  information  concerning 
parole  and  probation 

""Authorized  inquirers"  include  any  agency  that  now  participates  in  the  FBI's  sySem.  plus  any 
agency  subsequently  permitted  lo  do  so  by  the  Attorney  General 

'iThe  states  participating  m  the  SEARCH  experiment  were  Arkansas,  Arizona.  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut.  Florida.  Georgia.  Illinois.  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Min- 
nesota. Nebraska.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Texas.  Uiah  and  Washington 
■>As  the  FBI  put  It    "The  purpose  of  centralization  is  to  contend  with  increasing  criminal 

mobility  (NCIC  Advisory  Board,  "Computerized  History  Program:  Background,  Concept  and 
Policy."  as  approved  March  31,  1971.  and  amended  Aug  31.  1971  )  FBI  data  show  thai  25  per- 
cent of  arrests  involve  interstate  movement  by  felons  A  preliminary  survey  by  SEARCH  put  the 
figure  at  around  27  percent  but  estimated  that  most  ol  these  arrests  were  in  contiguous  states 
"Eight  of  PSI's  key  personnel  arc  from  Sylvarua  Sociusystcms  Ljb  (a  research  and  devclopmeni 
arm  of  GTE  Sylvania).  and  one  is  the  former  head  of  Catifornias  SPA.  the  California  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice 

'*We  disagree  with  LEAAs  assumption  that  across-the-board  increases  in  offender  data  are 
desirable  for  all  decision-making  processes  within  the  criminal  justice  system  For  example. 
arrest  records  not  followed  by  convictions  or  juvenile  offenses  probably  should  not  be  made 
available  to  sentencing  judges  or  to  parole  biards-  LEAA  recenil>  made  a  grant  to  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  to  finance  the  transfer  of  all  data  processed  through  the  federal  couns  to  the 
Justice  Department  Sen  Ervm  has  questioned  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement  under  the 
separation  of  powers  principle.  (Letter  of  July  27,  1972.  from  Sea  Ervin  to  the  Hon.  Alfred  P. 
Murrah.  Federal  Judicial  Center  ) 

"^Sfna'e  O'mlnun.mal  Rigliis  Subamuniiief  Hearinia.  p   611 
"Phil  Htrsch,  Duiaf'iaii.m  magazine,  June  l5,  1971,  pp  28-31 

■"By  altering  the  basic  system  design  for  SEARCH.  FBI  requirements  could  increase  the  cost  by 
30  to  40  percent,  apart  from  the  possible  duplication  involved.  Interview  with  Jerry  Emmcr, 
LEAA  official 

'^Justice  Department  news  release,  November   1971 

^The  basic  policies  developed  for  the  FBI  system  by  the  NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board  state 
"In  the  developed  system,  single  state  records  will  become  an  abbreviated  criminal  history 
record  in  the  national  index  with  switching  capability  for  the  stales  to  obtain  the  detailed  record. 
Such  an  abbreviated  record  should  contain  sufficient  data  to  satisfy  most  inquiry  rtecds,  i.e  , 
identification  segment,  originating  agency,  charge  data,  disposition  of  each  criterion  otTcnsc  and 
current  status  This  will  substantially  reduce  storage  costs  and  eliminate  additional  duplication." 
iiThe  NCIC  Policy  Paper,  supra  n  1 3.  The  board  is  appointed  by  and  serves  ai  the  discretion  of 
the  director  of  the  FBI.  Its  members  are  individuals  rc^xxisible  for  the  administration  on 
state  information  systems  or  suie  or  local  terminals  on  the  NCIC  system.  Recently,  procedures 
were  introduced  for  etecling  board  members  from  among  participating  state  officials.  It  docs  not 
include  constitutional  lawyers,  computer  experts  or  oiher  nonlaw  enforcement  representatives. 
"NCIC  Policy  Paper,  supra  n    18.  p    II 

"HR  I.  ihe  welfare  reform  prnpusal  which  was  extensively  revised  by  ihc  Senate  Finance 
Committee  before  the  92nd  Congress  adjourned,  would  make  nonsupport  a  federal  crime  and 
place  a  special  assistant  U  S  attorney  in  every  judicial  district  to  prosecute  violators  whose 
desertion  caused  their  families  to  go  on  welfare  This  new  crime  would  assure  that  personal  data 
files  on  welfare  recipients  will  be  mingled  with  the  files  on  criminal  offenders 
^*A  number  of  jurisdictions  maintain  harmful,  irrelevant  data  The  Kansas  City.  Mo , 
ALERT  System,  for  example,  includes  ihe  following  categories  of  information  in  lU  com- 
puterized WarranL'Wani  Real  Time  Files  "local  and  national  intelligence  on  parole  status;  ac- 
tive adult  and  juvenile  arrest  records  with  abstract  data:  area  dignitaries,  persons  with  a  history 
of  mental  disturbance,  persons  known  to  have  confronted  or  opposed  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  college  students  known  to  have  panicipated  in  distur- 
bances primarily  on  college  campus  areas  '  (Statement  of  Sen.  Charles  Mathias.  March  9.  1971, 
Senait  C»nsiituii»nal  Riyhts  Suhiummiriet  HeannKS.  p    576.) 

-^The  inclusion  of  arrest  records  that  do  not  lead  to  conviction  is  particularly  onerous.  In  20  to 
30  percent  of  arrests,  the  police  do  not  bring  charges  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  mistaken 
identification,  lack  of  evidence,  cic  Yet  only  eight  states  have  statutes  providing  for  ex- 
pungement of  such  records  And  ol  the  eight,  only  one  allows  expungement  of  arrest  recordsfor 
an  individual  who  has  had  a  previous  convictioa 
>>NCIC  Policy  Paper,  utpru  n.   13. 

^''At  present  the  only  penalty  for  misuse  of  data  maintained  in  the  NCIC  system  ts  the  provision 
in  26  use  §534  allowing  the  FBI  lu  withdraw  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  exchange  sys- 


tem from  an  agency  that  fails  to  abide  by  NCIC  standanJs.  As  the  exercise  of  that  sanction 
means  thai  the  agency  would  also  cease  contributing  data  to  NCIC,  the  provision  has  been  in- 
voked rarely  18  USC  §1905  provides  weak  criminal  sanctions  for  the  disclosure  of  confidential 
financial  information  by  federal  officials.  It  would  not  ex:end  to  the  state  participants  in  the 
NCIC  system,  and  a  protects  only  white-collar  criminals  whose  offenses  involve  financial 
misdealings 

^Federal  contractors  such  as  Lixkheed  Aircraft  have  in  the  past  obtained  such  records  from  the 
federal  departments  with  which  they  do  business 

'^On  Dec  3.  1971.  Congress  approved,  as  pan  of  the  fiscal  1972  FBI  appropriation ,  the 
following  blanket  authorization  for  the  distribution  of  FBI  data: 

The  funds  provided  in  the  Department  of  Justice  Appropriations  Act,  1972,  for  Salaries  and 
Expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  may  be  used,  in  addition  to  those  uses  authorized 
thereunder,  for  the  exchange  of  identification  records  with  officials  of  federally  chanered  or  in- 
sured banking  institutions  to  promote  or  maintain  the  security  of  those  institutions,  and.  if 
authorized  by  state  statute  and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  officials  of  state  and  local 
govcrnnKnts  for  purposes  of  employment  and  licensing,  any  such  exchange  to  be  nude  only  for 
tlK  official  use  of  any  such  official  and  subfeci  to  the  same  restriction  with  respect  to  dis- 
semination as  that  provided  for  under  the  aforementioned  Act  '  {,0">iimui>nul  Rnord,  Dec  3. 
1971.  S  20461  ) 

In  1972  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  Congress  to  reverse  the  1971  action.  At  the  time  of  this 
report  that  proposal,  an  amendment  to  the  pending  Justice  Dcpanmcnt  appropriations  bill,  was 
before  a  House-Senate  Conference  Committee.  In  the  meantime  the  Justice  Department  (through 
Sen  Hruska)  introduced  S  3834  tHR  15929)  to  assure  the  baiad  availability  of  FBI  records. 
'"See  letter  from  Arych  Neier.  executive  director  of  the  American  Civil  Ubcrties  Union,  to 
Sen  Sam  J  Ervm  (D  N  C ),  March  23,  1971  (copy  on  file  with  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights),  listing  slate  agencies  with  access  to  NYIIS  files 
I'/Vi  Miiints  Sunday  Rtxisitr.  July   2.   1972.  p    3A 

'^We  have  already  pointed  init  that  LEAA  is  funding  regional  and  state  intelligence  networksfor 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  on  organized  crime,  as  well  as  state  and  local  intelligence- 
gathering  systems  on  civil  disorders  and  militants  and  other  nonconformers  Because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  standardizing  intelligence  information,  it  is  unlikely  .hat  interstate  computer  exchange 
of  such  data  will  be  realized,  at  least  for  some  time  However,  once  the  data  are  centralized  at 
the  state  level  under  the  auspices  of  the  agency  responsible  for  operating  the  central  criminal  in- 
formation files,  it  becomes  accessible  to  other  stale  or  federal  agencies  who  will  be  directed  to 
the  state  of  record  through  the  NCIC  system  And  the  Aimrney  General  has  Ihe  power  under  the 
present  siatuli^y  scheme  to  combine  federal  invesiigativc  and  intelligence  files  with  the  NCIC 
criminal  offender  files 

"The  IMIS  cities  are   Daytiw,  Sl  Paul.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  Reading.  Pa.  Charlonc.  NC.  and 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  Other  jurisdictions  are  combining  criminal  justice  computer  data  with  in- 
formation from  other  public  agencies  on  their  own 
"Kniscly.  Robert  A..   "The  Fruii  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge — Privacy  Problems  in  Integrated 
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s  TRACIS  (Traffic  Records  and  Criminal  Justice  Information  System),  for  example,  will 
connect  with  the  sUte'sDepartment  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
others  And  the  California  CLETS  system  (see  Chapter  IV)  will  be  able  to  relate  lo  records  from 
the  public  schools. 

'^In  recognition  of  this  growing  tendency  and  the  immense  data  files  available  through  his  de- 
partment, panicularly  those  tied  into  social  security  numbers  (as  is  the  NCIC  system),  HEW 
Secretary  Ellioi  L.  Richardson  has  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Automated  Personnel 
Data  Systems  to  develop  safeguards  to  "prolcci  agamsi  poieniially  harmful  consequences  lo 
privacy  and  due  process"  (See  "Charter  of  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on  Automated 
Personnel  Data  Systems,"  Frfi    27.  1972  ) 

'^'  The  Computer  and  Individual  Privacy."  address  of  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  (D  N  C  )  to  the  Ameri- 
can Managcmeni  Association,  March  6,  1967 

"Jerns  Leonard  sided  with  the  states,  saying,  'As  long  as  I  am  here,  we  are  going  to  carry  out 
the  philosophy  of  this  administration  and  that  is  the  stales  will  decide  what  they  need  .  .  If  the 
FBI  doesn't  want  to  provide  the  service,  vvell  find  someone  ebc  '  (Washington  EvminK  Slur. 
Jan.  22.  1972)  In  addition  the  National  Association  for  Stale  Information  Systems  formally 
protested  the  dedication  requirement  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell. 

•^Sce  Technical  Report  No  2,  Jul>  1970.  Security  and  Privacy  Considerations  m  Criminal 
History  Information  Systems."  prepared  by  the  Project  SEARCH  Committee  on  Secunty  and 
Privacy  The  committee  has  also  prepared  a  model  stale  statute  and  model  regulations  for  the 
governance  of  state  information  systems  These  have  been  introduced  but  not  acted  upon  in 
several  state  legislatures 

"'Seceg.  J-'ini  Anii-Ftauii  RtfuXfTt  Onnnulleev  McGralh.  i4i  US  I  23  ( 195! ).  Grcffit-  v. 
MtEln,y.  360  U.S  474  (1959), 

*' Supra,  n  40  Although  Ihe  Attorney  General  was  ordered  to  institute  proper  procedures  before 
adding  an  organization  to  the  subversive  list,  the  majoniy  of  the  Court  did  not  join  any  one 
opinion.  Justice  Frankfurter's  constitutional  reasoning  has  become  the  most  noied  of  the 
opinions  entered  in  that  case  In  JVik-./isk.  v.  O-nsiwuintau.  400  US  433  (1971 ).  the  Supreme 
Coun  held  unconstitutional  a  Wisconsin  statute  authorizing  local  aulhonties  to  post  public 
notices  prohibiting  Ihc  sale  of  liquor  to  persons  who  drmk  excessively,  without  affording  the  in- 
lerdicied  individual  a  right  to  challenge  the  determination 

■'^316  F  Supp  401  (CD  Calil  I<i70t  The  President's  Commission  on  Federal  Stalisiics.  Vol- 
III  (1971).  p  546.  reported  "An  applicant  who  lists  a  previous  arrest  faces  at  best  a  'second 
trail "  in  which,  without  precedural  saleguards.  he  must  prove  his  innocence,  ai  worst  the  listing 
of  the  arrest  disqualifies  him  I'f  ••f  The  arrest  record  is  Ihe  first  of  a  series  of  status  degradation 
ceremonies'  m  Ihe  criminal  law  pri>cess."  The  commission  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  a  recent 
survey  of  39  counties,  not  one  lists  arrests  that  have  not  led  to  convictions  The  criminal 
record'  in  these  39  counties  includes  only  convictions,  and  ofien  only  those  lor  serious  crimes." 

records,  see  Sfivniy  ami  Pmxiiyl  Criminal  Am  \'  Rtfr.ls.  Hearings  betorc  Subcommittee  No. 
4  of  Ihe  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  92nd  Congress,  2nd  Session  (April  1912) 
* 'This  would  remove  most  victimless  crimes  from  the  file  as  well  as  the  odier  peny  offenses  that 
are  most  subject  to  enforcement  patterns  that  are  socially  discriminatory. 
-■-■Ihe  legislation  should  probably  also  waive  sovereign  immunity  on  behalf  of  Uie  United  States 
and  make  them  jointly  liable  with  any  individual  who  disseminates  information  to  an  un- 
authorized recipient,  on  a  strict  liability  basis  The  law  should  include  minimum  damage 
penalties,  attorneys'  fees,  and  a  provision  for  treble  damages,  the  individual  defendant  and  the 
governmental  employer  shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  a  good-failh  effort  to  make  sure  that 
the  recipient  did  have  authority  to  requcsi  and  receive  the  informaiion.  m  <irder  to  escape 
punitive  and  treble  damages  The  same  sanctions  should  apply  for  disseminalmn  of  erroneous 
information.  U.S.  district  courts  should  be  given  jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy. 
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Chapter  111 
The  Hardware  Industry 


The  Scope  of  the  Industry  and  the 
Major  Participants 

The  massive  new  federal  funding  in  the  anti-crime 
area  has  primed  the  pump  for  a  growing  criminal  justice 
industry.'  The  companies  that  comprise  the  industry  in- 
clude major  computer  manufacturers  such  as  IBM, 
Burroughs  and  UNIVAC;  companies  that  manufacture 
communications  equipment,  such  as  Motorola  and  RCA; 
gun  and  weapons  manufacture  concerns  such  as  Colt, 
Smith  and  Wesson  and  Federal  Labs  Inc.;  and  companies 
that  manufacture  surveillance  devices,  command  and 
control  systems,  night-vision  equipment  and  other 
technology  developed  originally  for  the  Vietnam  war  in- 
cluding GTE  Sylvania,  RCA,  Westinghouse  and  Litton 
Industries. 2  This  new  industry  emphasizes  the  combat 
role  of  the  police.  It  has  alarming  potential — supported 
by  LEAA  funds — for  the  creation  of  a  domestic  military 
apparatus  far  removed  from  the  traditional  local  service- 
oriented  police  department. 

LEAA  funds  have  enabled  police  departments  to  pur- 
chase helicopters,  the  latest  computer  data  storage  and 
retrieval  systems  and  night-vision  and  photography 
equipment — all  with  no  threshold  analyses  of  actual 
needs  and  with  no  weighing  of  countervailing  individual 
rights  or  community  values  about  the  proper  function  of 
police  in  a  free  society.  Police  departments  are  pur- 
chasing the  new  technology  because  it  has  been 
developed  and  is  ready  for  marketing  and  because  there 
is  ample  "no-strings-attached"  federal  money  with  which 
to  buy  it. 

Restraint  will  not  come  from  equipment  manufac- 
turers, of  course.  At  the  same  time  that  serious  questions 
are  being  raised  in  the  courts  about  the  constitutionality 


of  collecting  photographic  and  other  "intelligence"  files 
on  persons  who  have  done  nothing  more  than  participate 
in  peaceful  demonstrations  or  be  present  in  high-crime 
neighborhoods,  a  number  of  companies  have  proposed 
blanket  surveillance  techniques  that  will  in- 
discriminately collect  and  record  information  on  all  per- 
sons in  an  area.  Computer  companies  are  pushing  in- 
formation systems  that  focus  more  on  what  can  be 
collected  than  on  what  it  is  necessary  to  know.'  And, 
during  a  period  when  leading  police  and  urban  officials 
are  recognizing  that  police  activities  will  never  be  suc- 
cessful without  solid  community  support  and  confidence, 
a  leading  company  in  the  field,  in  outlining  marketing 
potential  to  other  members  of  the  industry,  has  recom- 
mended that  law  enforcement  operations  "be  updated  for 
effectiveness  in  a  noncooperative  or  even  hostile  en- 
vironment ....  This  continuing  and  prevalent  attitude 
will  cause  law  enforcement  agencies  to  develop  more 
centralized  and  responsible  command  and  control."^ 

LEAA  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  equipment,  and 
allowed  the  states  to  spend  millions  more  from  block 
grant  funds,  without  paying  much  attention  to  its  neces- 
sity or  utility,^  and  without  demonstrating  that  less 
exotic  (or  potentially  repressive)  means  are  not  avail- 
able. LEAA's  clearinghouse,  already  discussed  in  this  re- 
port, has  not  even  served  to  inform  state  planning  agen- 
cies of  hardware  purchases  proven  ineffective  in  other 
jurisdictions.  An  editorial  in  the  February  1972  issue  of 
Police  ChicJ  magazine  described  the  problem  as  follows: 

As  more  funds  become  available  to  lon^-neglected  en- 
forcement agencies,  some  heretofore  unknown  manufac- 
turers begin  announcing  the  production  of  'breakthrough 
cure-air  products  for  crime-fighting.  The  sheer  numbers 
of  'police'  products  are  overwhelming.  Some  work,  others 
don't  and  many  have  no  law  enforcement  application 
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wliatever  ....  The  most  regrettable  fad  is  tlutt  under  our 
own  system  of  free  enterprise,  there  is  little  tliat  could  be 
done  in  official  circles  to  combat  these  enterprises,  (p. 8) 
And  a  report  prepared  for  both  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  LEAA  complained  of  "inadequate 
procedures  for  weapon  evaluation;  lack  of  standards  and 
guidelines  concerning  weapons  needs;  lack  of  cer- 
tification, testing  and  quality  controls;  overblown  claims 
and  inadequate  research  and  development  by  manufac- 
turers; .  .  .  lack  of  training  in  weapon  use."''  Prices  have 
been  inflated,  and  in  some  cases  adequate  checks  have 
not  been  imposed  on  companies  previously  active  in  the 
defense  industry  that  have  dressed  up  war  supplies  in 
police  disguise. 

Optimistic  observers  of  the  proliferation  of  new  equif*- 
ment  claim  that  it  is  harmless,  since  much  of  it  is  useless 
anj-way  and  the  police  do  not  know  how  to  use  some  of 
it.  Other  observers,  such  as  MIT's  President  Jerome 
Weisner,  are  less  sanguine.  They  stress  that  if  the  equip- 
ment is  there,  it  will  be  used;  more  importantly,  it  will 
shape  the  very  nature  of  police  operations. 

The  40.000  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  country 
spent  more  than  $4.4  billion  in  1971. ^  At  present  they  are 
spending  about  15  percent  of  that  amount — almost  $700 
million  annually,  including  LEAA  funds — on  equipment. 
The  public  law  enforcement  market  is  expected  to  reach 
$14  billion  by  1975,  representing  an  increase  of  10  to  15 
percent  a  year,  and  the  equipment  market  is  growing  just 
as  rapidly.  Electronics  industry  representatives  alone 
estimate  the  market  available  to  them  in  1975  at  S500 
million  annually.* 

Compared  to  the  S67-billion  health  industry,  or  the 
$60-billion  education  industry,  law  enforcement  ex- 
penditures are  small.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
industry  and  the  nature  of  its  impact  on  the  criminal 
justice  system,  however,  it  merits  special  attention. 

Computers.  In  June  1971,  Business  If  VeA:  reported  that 
there  had  been  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  number  of 
government-owned  computers  between  1960  and  1970, 
but  stated,  "The  rise  stopped  this  year  (1971)."  Not  sur- 
prisingly, computer  salesmen  had  already  shifted  to 
p>olice  prospects.''  By  1971,  almost  half  the  police  de- 
partments in  the  country  were  using  automated  data 
processing  equipment,  spending  at  least  S40  to  $50 
million  annually  for  hardware  and  software.  In  fiscal 
1971,  LEAA  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  research  and 
development  grants  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and 
renovation  of  existing  computer  systems  and  the  in- 
stallation of  new  systems.  By  1975,  it  is  likely  that  95 
percent  of  all  police  departments  will  be  using  com- 
puters, and  gross  sales  by  computer  companies  will 
reach  an  annual  level  of  between  $100  and  $150 
million.  I"  Competition  is  hot  and  heavy.  Electronic  News 
reported  on  Oct.  12,  1970,  that  the  major  computer  com- 


panies were  vying  for  contracts  with  state  police  agen- 
cies in  South  Carolina,  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Penn- 
sylvania: 

IBM  lias  Maryland  and  Ohio  Stale  Police,  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  (the  FBI  files)  and  tlie  New 
York  City  Police  Central  Computer.  RCA  has  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  and  has  just  displaced  UNI  VAC  in  the 
New  York  State  Police."  .  .  .  UN/ VAC  luis  the  Penn- 
sylvania statewide  law  enforcement  computer,  the  city  of 
Houston,  and  within  the  last  month  grabbed  the  North 
Carolina  State  Police  Computer.  Burrouglis  lias  state 
police  computers  in  Florida.  .Massachusetts  and 
Michigan. 

Despite  expert  warnings  that  the  current  trend  toward 
uncontrolled  data  collection  without  thorough  planning 
could  result  in  a  data  hodgepodge,  some  of  the  state  ex- 
penditures, such  as  those  in  California,  have  reached  the 
SIO-  to  $20-million  level,  and  information  subsystems'^ 
are  proliferating. 

LEAA-funded  computers  have  been  used  primarily  for 
the  storage  and  retrieval  of  data  pertaining  to  criminal 
offenders  and  suspects.  The  new  computer  files  are  in- 
tended to  provide  an  information  base  for  police 
decisions,  but  other  oftlcials  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  will  have  access  as  well.  Another  application  of 
LEAA-funded  computers  is  remote-control  or 
automated  patrolling;  a  computerized  surveillance 
system  modeled  on  an  automated  patrol  developed  for 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  has  been  installed  on  the 
Mexican- American  border.  Many  police  departments 
are  purchasing  and  installing  command  and  control'^ 
systems  that  rely  in  part  on  computers  for  decisions 
about  the  allocation  of  manpower  and  other  police 
resources. 

Unfortunately,  computer -assisted  police  decisions 
seem  to  have  about  the  same  snafu  experience  as  military 
decisions.  The  Mexican  border  patrol  is  locking  on  to 
burros.  According  to  Business  Week,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  concluded  that: 

[M]any  of  the  early  fantasies  of  automated,  computer- 
controlled  warfare  liave  been  sliatlered.  The  biggest,  most 
spectacular  military  computer  project  of  all — the 
development  of  computers  to  direct  anti-ballistic-missile 
systems — lias  been  funded  but  is  under  fire  from  many 
professionals.  More  tlian  100  scientists  argue  tliat  the 
system  is  too  complex  to  be  trustworthy  and  tliat  con- 
tinual .-changes  in  programs  would  keep  it  inoperatiw 
most  of  the  time.''' 

Law  enforcement  officials  appear  bent  on  making  the 
same  mistakes. 

Communicatioos  Equipment  The  police  communica- 
tions market  consists  primarily  of  two-way  radios  that 
transmit  and  receive  messages  to  and  from  headquarters. 
It    also    includes    mobile    radio    networks,    scramblers 
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(devices  that  prevent  nonpolrce  interception  of  police 
radio  communications)"  and  teleprinters  that  substitute 
written  for  oral  transmissions  between  patrol  cars  and 
police  precincts.  The  law  enforcement  communications 
market  is  dominated  by  three  corporations;  Motorola 
(50  percent  of  the  market),  General  Electric  and  RCA. 
The  current  market  is  estimated  at  several  hundred 
million  dollars.  Some  industry  spokesmen  have  put  it 
between  $8CX)  million  and  $1  billion.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  it  is  likely  to  increase  substantially  in  the 
next  few  years. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  demands  of  police  depart- 
ments has  been  for  two-way  radios  and  areawide  com- 
munications systems,  and  LEAA's  block  grants  have 
been  used  from  their  inception  to  fund  volume  pur- 
chases. For  example,  Wisconsin  spent  $911,423  from 
1%0  to  1971  on  communications  equipment  alone. 
Arkansas  spent  $1,054,638  or  37  percent  of  its  action 
grant  funds  from  1969  to  1972  on  two-way  radio  equip- 
ment. As  of  June  31,  1971,  that  state  had  purchased  963 
car-mounted  mobile  radio  units,  180  walkie-talkies,  163 
base  stations,  150  remote  stations,  169  monitors,  145 
mobile  unit  scramblers  and  seven  base  station  scram- 
blers."' The  states  covered  in  detail  in  this  report  (see 
Chapter  IV)  also  spent  substantial  funds  on  communica- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time  these  vast  radio  expenditures  were 
being  made,  the  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  determined  that  the  models  presently  on 
the  market  did  not  meet  police  requirements.  Without  in- 
terrupting the  flow  of  federal  funds  for  radio  purchases, 
the  Institute  issued  grants  to  three  companies  to  develop 
an  improved  two-way  radio  to  meet  user  needs.  The  In- 
stitute issued  the  bids  for  the  contract  through  the  Air 
Force's  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  in  order  to  at- 
tract military  manufacturers.  An  LEAA  official  noted 
that  "large  numbers  of  military  companies  have  such  a 
capacity  (to  develop  the  radios),  but  they're  not  actively 
in  this  area  now.  So  we  felt  we  had  to  deal  with  them  \n 
ways  they're  accustomed  to."''  In  May  1971  the  con- 
tracts were  given  to:  GTE  Sylvania  Inc.  ($382,167), 
Martin  Marietta  Corp.  ($200,875)  and  Teledyne  Elec- 
tronics Inc.  ($56,733)."*  The  new  model  should  be  ready 
by  the  end  of  1972;  in  the  meantime,  block  grant  funds 
continue  to  be  obligated  and  spent  for  traditional  ob- 
solescent models. 

Weapons  and  Vehicles.  The  law  enforcement  market 
for  weapons  and  vehicles  has  expanded  in  response  to 
the  new  money  provided  by  LEAA.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  program.  (See 
Law  and  Disorder  II.  Appendix,  p.  19-43.)  This  trend  has 
abated  somewhat,'''  and  the  market  is  shifting  from 
traditional  equipment  to  new  devices,  particularly  non- 
lethal   weapons.   A.   C.   Crossen,   president   of  Federal 


Laboratories  Inc.,  a  major  equipment  manufacturer, 
described  the  shift  in  this  way: 

There  will  be  a  growing  demand  for  more  and  more 
exotic  equipmeni,  attended  by  increasing  pressure  for  the 
industry  to  replace  lethal  weapons  with  nonlethal 
weapons. 

As  examples,  he  mentioned  night  surveillance  equip- 
ment, TV  cameras  that  record  on  video  tape  at  ex- 
tremely low  light  levels,  detection  equipment  for  dope 
and  equipment  capable  of  incapacitating  airline 
hijackers  without  endangering  passengers.  "These 
changes  present  us  with  great  challenges,"  Crossen  said, 
"but  if  we  meet  them  the  (sales)  prospects  are  tremen- 
dous."2" 

LEAA  is  interested  in  stimulating  the  development  of 
new  technology  in  the  nonlethal  weapon  field.  In 
January  1972  the  agency  sponsored  a  joint  conference 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  which  examined 
the  state  of  the  art.  Among  the  products  discussed  were 
special  drugs  which,  upon  injection,  immobilize  the  vic- 
tim and  prevent  him  from  fleeing;  the  instant  cocoon, 
which  releases  a  plastic  spray  creating  a  tough  plastic 
membrane;  the  wire  gun,  which  releases  coiled  barbed 
wire  over  a  distance  of  up  to  80  feet;  a  number  of  sticky 
substances  and  liquids  including  "instant  banana  peel," 
"instant  mud"  and  low-friction  polymers  such  as 
Teflon;  foam  generators  that  create  foam  bubbles  to 
limit  visibility  and  produce  a  slippery  surface;  "instant 
jungle,"  a  projectile  of  quick-setting  gel;  and  "rapid 
rope,"  a  rapidly  projecting  nylon  rope  for  blocking  off 
small  areas.  Many  of  these  products  are  already  being 
marketed  with  extensive  advertising  in  law  enforcement 
trade  journals,  but  apparently  with  limited  police  ac- 
ceptance. To  improve  the  products  and  increase  their  ac- 
ceptability, LEAA  made  a  $250,000  grant  in  the  spring 
of  1972  to  the  U.S.  Army's  Land  Warfare  Labs  to  test 
and  evaluate  nonlethal  weapons. 

Like  other  forms  of  technology  being  introduced  on 
the  police  market,  nonlethal  weapons  could  bring  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  police  work.  However,  they  also  raise 
problems  that  must  be  addressed  before  they  are  adopted 
on  any  substantial  scale.  There  has  been  substantial 
evidence  that  many  policemen  abuse  the  new  sprays  and 
chemicals,  and  proliferation  of  nonlethal  weapons  may 
well  encourage  excessive  use  of  force  by  policemen.2' 
The  physical  effects  of  many  of  the  new  products  have 
not  been  fully  tested;  some  have  the  potential  to  inflict 
unpredictable  physical  harm. 2^  As  in  other  areas  of 
equipment  expenditure,  LEAA  has  encouraged  the 
development  and  sale  of  nonlethal  weapons  without  ad- 
dressing the  corollary  problem  of  improving  police  per- 
formance. 

Closed-Circuit  TV.  The  estimated  value  for  the  CCTV 
market  is  relatively  small,  only  $20  to  $40  million  over 
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the  next  three  years.  But,  Frost  &  Sullivan  reports: 
"Police  departments  across  the  country  are  becoming 
more  interested  in  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  and 
the  market  is  ready  to  grow. "  They  point  out,  as  an 
example,  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  has  a  modest 
system  started  in  1970  that  will  be  expanded  by  a  factor 
of  50  in  the  next  few  years.  They  also  describe  a  recent 
discretionary  grant  to  Hoboken,  N.J.,  which  provides 
round-the-clock  uninterrupted  TV  surveillance  of  a 
downtown  area  of  the  city.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  and  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  have  similar  systems. 

In  addition  to  ground  TV  surveillance,  a  number  of 
cities  such  as  Lx)s  Angeles  and  New  York  are  ex- 
perimenting with  helicopter  surveillance.  New  York 
recently  completed  a  two-year  test  of  a  helicopter 
CCTV  system  that  cost  $490,000.  According  to 
Frost  &  Sullivan; 

TIk  system  comprises  a  TV  camera,  zoom  lens,  image 
slabitizer  iiiul  microwave  transmitting  equipment  installed 
in  a  helicopter.  The  signal  is  received  at  the  Empire  State 
Building  via  antennas.  The  signal  is  then  relayed  via 
microwave  television  relay  links  Jo  police  headquarters. 
The  signal  can  be  distributed  to  various  offices 
throughout  the  building  including  the  Command  and 
Control  Center,  where  the  information  can  be  evaluated 
and  manpower  and  equipment  be  assigned  to  cope  with 
the  problem.  This  installation  is  equipped  with  recording 
equipment  so  that  a  permanent  record  can  be  made  of  the 
transmitted  audio  and  video  signals.  Live  TV  images  can 
also  be  projected  on  a  6-foot  by  8-foot  screen  for  close 
observation. 

Receiving  antennas  on  the  Empire  Stale  Building 
provide  360  degrees  of  coverage  to  enable  the  helicopter 
It)  fly  in  any  directum  and  still  transmit  back  to  the  Em- 
pire Stale  Building.  The  helicopter's  omni-directionai  an- 
tenna provides  complete  flight  fle.xihility  as  well.-3 

In  early  1972  a  study  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Telecommunications  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  and  funded  by  the  Justice  Department 
recommended  24-hour  television  surveillance  of  city 
streets.  The  committee,  a  group  of  corporate  executives 
which  advises  the  federal  government  on  technological 
matters,2J  suggested  that  this  kind  of  surveillance  would 
be  more  comprehensive  than  present  systems  and  would 
free  up  police  time  for  other  tasks.  To  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  24-hour  TV  surveillance,  the  committee 
urged  the  Nixon  Administration  to  implement  a  pilot 
program  involving  the  use  of  140  low-light-level 
television  cameras  deployed  at  every  other  intersection 
throughout  an  urban  neighborhood  covering  two  square 
miles.  Of  the  estimated  $l,5-million-a-year  cost,  more 
than  $600,000  would  go  for  the  salaries  of  175  "viewers." 
These  men  would  receive  $2  an  hour  for  watching  the 
TV  cameras,  with  instructions  to  apply  the  zoom  lenses 
whenever  suspicious  activity  occurred. 2? 


A  similar  project  involving  a  smaller  geographic  area 
and  fewer  TV  cameras  has  been  implemented  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.Y.,  funded  in  part  by  a  $74,000  discretionary 
grant  and  using  GTE  Sylvania  equipment.  The  Mt. 
Vernon  police  department  claims  that  the  new  sur- 
veillance system  has  reduced  the  need  for  officers  in  the 
high-crime  area  and  that  it  has  reduced  the  number  of 
"incidents"  in  the  area  by  50percent — although  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  has  remained  static.  (Unfortunately,  no 
control  study  has  been  made  of  other  parts  of  the  city 
that  might  form  a  basis  for  comparison.)  The  equipment 
has  caused  some  problems  because  of  its  sensitivity  to 
cold,  heat  and  light — but  by  and  large  the  police  are 
pleased  with  the  experiment. 

There  has  been  tremendous  interest  in  the  Mt.  Vernon 
operation,  with  numerous  inquiries  from  the  military, 
from  college  campuses  and  from  urban  police  forces  in- 
terested in  purchasing  similar  equipment.  It  is  likely  that 
other  cities  will  implement  similar  programs  with  LEAA 
funding.  Former  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  while  at  the 
Justice  Department,  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  ex- 
panded, improved  surveillance  activity.  As  one  govern- 
ment official  pointed  out:  "The  challenge  is  wide 
of)en."-''  There  are  presently  no  legal  limitations  on 
electronic  surveillance  of  large  public  areas. 

CCTV  is  not  the  only  form  of  surveillance  equipment 
now  being  marketed.  Industry  spokesmen  are  en- 
thusiastically promoting  new  forms  of  equipment. 
Eugene  G.  Fubini,  formerly  a  vice  president  for  research 
at  IBM  and  now  a  private  consultant,  told  a  National 
Law  Enforcement  Symposium  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
Vietnam  war  had  produced  a  variety  of  new  devices  that 
would  allow  police  to  search  and  frisk  individuals 
without  the  problems  of  personal  harassment  that  have 
accompanied  survei' lance  efforts  in  the  past: 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  frisk  every  citizen 
wiiliout  him  knowing  he  is  being  frisked?  If  you  could  do 
lluil  you  will  have  an  easier  time  providing  protection. 
Well,  I  think,  just  to  lake  an  example,  that  you  can  put 
mulli-d'imensional  magnetometers  in  turnstiles  and  movie 
theaters,  and  lots  of  other  places.  Let  me  try  another  (me: 
You  could  put  on  all  bridges  and  parkways  a  device 
which  reads  license  plates  and  automatically  matches 
them  against  a  list. 

Fubini  also  suggested  that  some  of  the  procedures  for 
tracking  and  tagging  individuals  (with  powders,  scents, 
indelible  markings,  etc.)  developed  in  the  Vietnam  war 
should  be  adopted  domestically,  for  identifying  in- 
dividuals involved  in  criminal  activity. 

Another  expert,  J.  A.  Meyer,  has  recommended  a 
"transponder  surveillance"  system  that  would  attach 
electronic  beeper  devices  (transponders)  to  all  parolees, 
bailees,  recidivists  or  dangerous  persons.  The  radio 
signal  emitted  by  the  beeper  would  be  picked  up  by  a 
network  of  surveillance  transceivers  that  would  tie  in  to 
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a  computer.  The  system  would  enable  the  police  to  keep 
track  of  all  accused  or  convicted  persons  and  to  in- 
tercept any  potential  criminal  activity.  To  prevent  "lack 
of  cooperation"  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  discarding 
the  transponder  would  be  a  felony. 2' 

Frost  &  Sullivan  recommends  a  limited  market  only 
for  eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  equipment, 
suggesting  that  legal  restraints  limit  the  use  of  those 
devices.  At  least  one  company.  Audio  Security  Institute 
Inc.,  sees  the  picture  differently.  In  a  circular  letter  sent 
to  such  small  jurisdictions  as  Valley  County,  Idaho, 
the  president  of  the  company  wrote: 

Tirte  18  of  the  United  States  Code  permits  the  use  of 
court-authorized  eavesdropping.  No  law  enforcement 
agency,  no  matter  liow  large  or  small,  can  afford  to  ignore 
this  outstanding  aid  in  combatting  organized 
crime  ....  Audio  Security  Institute  Inc.  is  the  solution  to 
.  .  .  all  of  your  eavesdropping  problems  because  the  in- 
stitute was  founded  and  formed  by  and  for  police  officers 
who  have  already  experienced  these  problems  in  the  field, 
where  it  counts. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  offer  a  special  course — as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  eavesdropping  equipment. 

Helicopters.  We  have  already  noted  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  discretionary  grants  that  more  than  150 
helicopters  are  being  used  by  police  departments  around 
the  country  and  the  number  appears  to  be  increasing 
rapidly.  Local  communities  seeking  LEAA  funds  for 
helicopters  have  made  representations  that  the  new 
equipment  will  help  reduce  crime  rates  substantially.  To 
date  the  evaluations  that  have  been  completed  of  the  ac- 
tual effectiveness  of  helicopters  in  police  work  are  in- 
conclusive, but  the  data  suggest  that  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  each  unit  (Frost  &  Sullivan  puts  it  at  the  $100,000 
level  with  an  additional  investment  for  training),-* 
squad  cars,  or  more  conventional  vehicles,  may  be 
equally  effective. 2^ 

The  major  manufacturers  are  Bell  Helicopter  and 
Hughes  Aircraft.  Judging  from  their  vigorous  advertising 
campaigns,  the  market  is  a  lucrative  one.  Bell  pushes  its 
equipment  with  such  appeals  as  "With  a  Bell,  you 
become  more  professional,"  or  "Put  a  Bell  over  a  high- 
incidence  burglary  area,  and  watch  the  (crime)  rate  go 
down.  It  works."  One  Bell  ad  also  suggests  that  it  is  the 
only  helicopter  with  the  capacity  that  will  be  needed  in 
time  of  riot  or  insurrection:  "Only  the  Bell  can  handle 
the  Nite  Sun  searchlight  or  the  bulky  armament  baskets 
and  barricades  and  loudspeakers  you  may  need  some 
day."  Hughes  claims  of  its  patrol  helicopters:  "When  the 
Hughes  300  goes  up,  crime  goes  down." 

As  for  the  future  of  the  helicopter,  the  industry 
predicts: 

All  municipal  and  county  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
practically    unanimous    in    their   agreement    that    the 


lielicopter  is   vital  to  law  enforcement  activities.    This 
market  should  be  truly  a  growth  area.^o 

Night-Vision  Equipment.  Electronic  equipment  that 
enables  the  police  to  see  in  the  dark  is  also  a  product  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  These  devices,  capable  of  amplifying 
light  levels  40,000  times,  were  developed  during  the 
1960s  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  military  for  de- 
tecting night-fighting  guerrillas.  The  equipment  was 
declassified  in  1969  and  is  now  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2,000  to  $8,000  per  unit.  (The  Sylvania  model  sells 
for  $3,945.)  LEAA  itself  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
cheaper  model.  As  one  journalist  put  it: 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  police  for  night-  vision  equipment 
re  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  electronics  industry, 
where  one  executive  has  predicted  lluil  by  the  end  of 
1970  virtually  alt  of  the  40.000  police  departments  in  the 
United  States  will  be  using  night-vision  equipment. H 

The  major  night-vision  suppliers  are  RCA,  Litton  In- 
dustries, Sylvania,  Zenith  (believed  to  be  the  largest  sup- 
plier to  the  military),  Raytheon  and  Aerojet  General. 
Westinghouse  manufactures  a  similar  product '2  These 
"night-vision"  photography  devices  make  it  possible  to 
conduct  unobserved,  uncontrolled  surveillance  both 
indoors  and  outdoors  at  great  distances. 


Marketing  Techniques 

Not  only  do  some  companies  offer  to  write  LEAA 
grant  proposals  for  their  customers,  but  many  of  them 
obtain  LEAA  training  grants  so  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials can  be  taught  to  use  their  equipment  as  they 
develop  the  market.  For  example,  a  Cleveland  paper 
reported  that  a  sergeant  in  that  city's  police  force  ob- 
tained LEAA  funds  to  attend  a  six-day  course  given  by 
the  B.  R.  Fox  Co.  Inc.,  "makers  of  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic equipment  that  can  readily  be  applied  to  police 
work."  The  course  was  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  latest  available  equipment,  its  usage  and  limita- 
tions. The  sergeant,  in  his  request  for  funds,  pointed  out 
that  the  course  "prepares  the  student  to  properly  set  up  a 
contract  for  desired  equipment  to  comply  with  Public 
Law  90-351"  (the  Safe  Streets  Act)." 

Smith  and  Wesson,  the  gun  and  riot-control  equipment 
maker,  operates  a  police  academy  to  train  public  and  in- 
dustrial police  in  the  use  of  various  types  of  equipment. 
LEAA  funds  can  be  used  by  police  to  pay  for  tuition  for 
the  school;  the  company  points  this  out  in  brochures  ad- 
vertising the  academy.  A  reporter  notes: 

There  are  other  types  of  heavy  promotion.  Manufac- 
turers set  up  elaborate  displays  of  equipment  at  police 
conventions  and  offer  a  liard  sell.  Helicopter  companies 
park  their  craft  outside  some  law  enforcement  convention 
luills  and  give  free  rides  to  prospective  customers.  In  con- 
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venlion  hospitality  suites,  salesmen  .  .  .  circulate  among 
police  officials  and  tout  the  latest  developments  from 
computers  to  night-vision  scopes  to  cigars  rigged  with 
radio  transmitters.  The  Progressive,  March  1972. 
Equipment  manufacturers  even  go  so  far  as  to  include 
statements  in  their  advertisements  that  LEAA  funding  is 
available  to  foot  the  bill — a  practice  unheard  of  in  other 
fields  where  the  federal  government  has  become  active  in 
urban  aid  programs.  Kodak  Microfilms,  for  example,  in 
advertising  a  Miracode  II  System,  "advanced  criminal 
detection  equipment,"  includes  the  following  statement 
in  bold  print:  "With  LEAA  funding  you  can't  afford  not 
to  get  one."  A  clippable  coupon  states:  "Please  send  me 
your  new  Miracode  II  System  booklet  and  LEAA  fund- 
ing details." 

The  sales  practices  of  a  major  communications  equip- 
ment manufacturer — Motorola  Communications 
&  Electronics  Inc. — have  recently  been  document- 
ed by  the  House  Government  Operations  Committee. 
According  to  the  committee.  Motorola  made  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  communications  equipment  sales  in 
Arkansas  and  Wisconsin  (see  above),  often  without  com- 
petitive bidding  and  on  specifications  that  the  company 
had  prepared.  The  equipment  was  sold  at  list  price  or 
above,  resulting  in  Wisconsin  in  an  estimated  over- 
payment of  $175,000.  Further,  the  committee  report 
points  out,  in  many  cases  Motorola  salesmen  made  large 
entertainment  expenditures  for  state  planning  agency  of- 
ficers and  helped  them  prepare  LEAA  grant  ap- 
plications. At  least  two  states — Iowa  and  Penn- 
sylvania— have  put  a  freeze  on  the  purchase  of  Motorola 
communications  equipment,  and  LEAA  has  asked  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Department  to  in- 
vestigate the  marketing  practices  of  the  company  for 
possible  violations  of  the  law. 

A  paper  assessing  for  the  Electronics  Industry 
Association  Conference  in  1969  the  potential  of  the  law 
enforcement  market  correctly  predicted  that  the  first 
flood  of  money  would  result  in  substantial  waste.  The 
paper  stated: 

LEAA  has  been  autliorized  funding  in  the  amount  of 
$200  million  for  fiscal  1970,  and  it  luis  been  estimated 
that  this  funding  will  rise  to  $1  billion  by  1972.  Since 
most  of  the  federal  funds  are  to  be  administered  on  a 
matching  grant  basis  to  states  and  cities,  considerably 
more  money  is  involved.  It  is  broadly  assumed  that,  at 
least  initially,  most  of  these  funds  will  go  into  buildings, 
larger  buys  of  standard  equipment,  stepped-up  training 
programs,  etc.  There  is  a  substantial  "pent-up  demand" 
for  such  conventional  items  within  local  enforcement 
agencies.  Then  too,  most  experts  would  agree  ttuit  there 
will  be  a  substantial  amount  of  money  dewted  to 
visionary  but  impractical  programs.  This  is  to  he  expected 
in  afield  where  an  increasing  number  of  "experts,"  know- 
ing a  great  deal  about  space  exploration,  missiles  or  elec- 


tronic warfare,  attempt  to  serve  a  relatively  unsophisti- 
cated customer  community  which  desperately  needs  solu- 
tions and  is  willing  to  try  almost  anything.  The  first  pitase 
will  pass  as  knowledge  and  sophistication  grow  on  both 
sides  -'■' 

America  is  well  into  the  first  phase  described  above; 
there  is  no  sign  of  its  passing.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the 
technological  "advances"  being  purchased  with  LEAA 
funds  will  have  much  of  an  impact  on  law  enforcement. 
As  Professor  James  Vorenberg  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  director  of  President  Johnson's  Crime  Com- 
mission, put  it:  "There  is  very  little  relationship  between 
equipment  and  crime-cutting  "'"^  The  sophisticated 
equipment  developed  by  the  military  and  now  being  pur- 
chased with  LEAA  funds  may  be  appropriate  for  certain 
highly  unusual  and  complex  crimes,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
provide  much  help  in  dealing  with  alcoholics,  drug  ad- 
dicts, traffic  violators,  gamblers  and  other  petty  criminal 
offenders,  nor  will  it  improve  the  performance  of  the 
patrolman  on  the  beat.  Worst  of  all,  it  moves  urban 
police  departments  increasingly  toward  a  militaristic 
model,  one  that  leading  police  chiefs  have  judged  inap- 
propriate for  local  law  enforcement. 

LEAA  funds  are  being  used  to  create  a  new  "police  in- 
dustrial complex."  The  industry  is  busily  creating  its 
own  demand  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  market.  The 
resulting  new  equipment  promises  only  to  increase  an 
already  extensive,  easily  abused  police  capability  for 
surveillance,  harassment  and  interference  with  non- 
criminal activities.  The  burden  of  this  increase  in  police 
activity  will  fall,  as  with  many  of  the  other  LEAA- 
funded  programs  discussed  in  this  report,  primarily  on 
poor  and  minority  residents  in  the  nation's  urban  cen- 
ters. CCTV  from  helicopters  will  increase  the  noise  level 
in  ghetto  areas,  while  prying  into  the  daily  lives  of  ghetto 
residents;  night-vision  equipment  will  be  similarly  (but 
more  quietly)  used;  nonlethal  weapons  can — and 
therefore  will — be  abused;  and  computerized  files  will 
keep  careful  track  of  the  arrest  records  of  the  ghetto 
residents,  who  will  be  more  frequently  and  more  ef- 
ficiently detained.  LEAA  has  not  caused  this  develop- 
ment directly.  However,  it  has  encouraged  it  by  refusing 
to  impose  strict  standards  on  the  disposition  of  its  funds 
and  by  neglecting  much-needed  research  into  improving 
police  performance  through  means  other  than 
widespread  reliance  on  new  technology. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  The 
undirected  distribution  of  the  massive  LEAA  funds  has 
stimulated  a  growing  police  Iwrdware  market  composed 
in  substantial  part  of  technology  developed  for  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Some  of  the  new  equipment  is  highly  useful  in 
limited  situations,  but  it  is  being  purclwsed  and  applied 
indiscriminately.  Neither  corporate  vendors  nor  LEAA- 
supported  customers  have  given  adequate  attention  to  the 
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potential  for  invasions  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
that  such  equipment  provides;  nor  have  they  assessed  al- 
ternative approaches  that  could  do  the  Job  in  an  effective 
but  less  fmrmful  manner.  We  recommend: 

•  That  LEAA's  National  Institute  begin  to  study  the 
effectiveness  of  new  technology  and  of  its  actual  and  po- 
tential impact  on  the  exercise  of  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

•  T/iat   LEAA   subject   corporate  proposals  for  new 


technology  to  careful  review  by  a  panel  of  judges,  con- 
stitutional lawyers  or  others  familiar  with  the  rights  of  the 
individual  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

•  That  Congress  and  state  legislatures  carefully 
scrutinize  the  development  and  expansion  of  new  police 
technology  within  their  jurisdictions  with  particular  at- 
tention to  changes  the  technology  is  likely  fo  produce  or  is 
producing  in  the  traditional  role  of  the  local  police. 


'The  New  Y"rk   Tiirn-s.  Jan    12,  1972.  p.  48 

J|n  addition,  the  federal  program  has  given  rise  lo  a  host  of  new  criminal  justice  consulting  firms 
or  criminal  justice  branches  of  existing  firms  such  as  Ernst  and  Ernst,  Peat,  Marwick.  Systems 
Development  Corp  ,  louche.  Ross  The  Houm  Committee  on  Government  Operations  reported 
that  as  of  Feb  19,  1972.  Touche,  Ross  had  received  more  than  S3  149  million  in  LEAA  con- 
tracts, S2  million  of  this  had  been  Trom  the  city  of  Detroit  alone  Three  other  outfits,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Systems  Development  Corp  (McLean,  Va  )  and  Ernst 


;  shotgun  market.  Wm 


s  totaling  S2  5  million.  S2  2  million  and 

in  1969  for  a  Santa  Clara  County  Uw 
mg  information  into  the  system — that  is, 
police  station  whether  or  not  ihc  police 


and  Ernst  had  received,  from  a  variety  of  c 
SI  I  million,  respectively 

'For  example,  the  proposal  dtrvcloped  by  GTE  Sylv 
Enforcement  Information  System  would  introduce  b 
data  on  persons  who  were  fingerprinted  and  booked  ai  a  poli 
considered  the  detention  a  formal  arrest  or  subsequently 
violation  That  proposal  also  recommends  the  inclusion  of  data  from  juvenile  probalioi 
reports  (including  welfare  investigation  information),  even  though  the  confidentiality  of  youth 
ful  offender  records  is  generally  preserved  (p  11-3)  Finally,  the  system  would  include  detective 
investigation  reports  (p  [L4)  No  input  from  the  offender's  attorney  was  recommended 
although  the  information  system  would  give  him  data  on  the  financial  sutus  of  his  client. 
■"See  'Law  Enforcement, "  a  working  paper  for  the  Electronics  Industry  Assr)ciation  Convention 
June  24.  1969.  presented  by  R  J  Radway.  Sytvania  Electronics  Systems 
Mn  some  instances.  LEAA  has  allowed  its  funds  to  be  expended  for  ecjuipment  in  regard  u. 
elopment 


have  purchased  helicopters  at  the  same  tii 
fecliveness  of  helicopter  policing.  Millio 
munications  equipment  at  the  same  iime 
'  develop  an  improved  two-wa; 
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telligencc 

^Security  Planning  Corp  .  Non^Uiluil  . 
PrK.niu-s.  January   1971 
'Frost  &  Sullivan  Inc  ,  (hereafter  Frost  & 
p    153   This  pubhcaiion  is  the  Du 

1970.  p    40 


■ck.  Jul 


71.  p.  61 


ii'This  IS  the  Frost  &  Sulli 
iiRCA  dropped  out  of  the 
UNIVAC  In  addition  to  the  contracts  listed  in  the  text,  ii  also  provided  the  hardware  for  the 
huge  California  information  system  and  had  a  S4  S-millKin  [seven-year  lease)  contract  with  die 
NY  I  IS  system 

i^Sec  Chapter  IV  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  Cahfornia  system  In  Iowa.  Polk  County  has 
already  spent  S-'i4S,000  on  an  information  system.  LENCIR.  that  parallels  but  may  not  be  com- 
patible with  TRACIS.  the  statewide  system  that  will  cost  $5-6  million  over  a  four-year  periiKJ 
"North  American  Rockwell  describes  these  systems  as  follows  Command  and  Control"  is 
military  terminology  for  the  planning,  direction  and  conirol  of  operations  It  involves  the 
organization  of  personnel  and  facilities  to  perform  the  functions  of  planning,  siiiiaiion  inielli- 
gence.  force  sUtus  munilormg.  decision-making  and  execution  These  concepts  arc  applied  to 
analogous  police  opcraimns    (Internal  letter.  Aug.  25.   1970.  from  St    T    Dclbridge  to  PA 


(m  addition 

iris  By  showing  that  the 

•re  young  people  "  ( Elfc. 


Krctder )  GTF  Sylvama  has  suggested  that  < 

switching  to  the  police  market  "'is  to  improve  its  rec 

pany's  emphasis  is  not  on  the  military,  it  will  help  u 

/VcKt.  March  16.  1970,  p  40) 

'*BiisuH\s  Week.  June  5.  1971,  p.  61, 

I'Boeing  Electronic  Products  is  the  major  manufacturer  of  scramblers 

"House  Government  Operations  Comm    Report,  p    19 

"£7,.,,„.,„,   .v,Hv.  March  16.  1970.  p   45 

'"At  (he  same  time,  the  three  companies  signed  contracts  with  the  Air  Fo 

$100.1 17  and  514,239.  respectively  As  EUnnmu  /V,'«^  put  ii,  "Value  to  the  w 

IS  far  in  excess  of  the  development  contract   The  Law  Enforcement  Institute 

the  radio  which  then  could  be  procured  by  local  police  agencies  around  the  co 

1970)  GTE  Sylvama  had  already  completed  a  major  communications  contract 

CISCO  police  depanment    Each  car  unit  in  the  system  cost  about  SI, 000 

'''Frost  &  Sullivan  report  that  Coll  and  Smith  and  Wesson  dominate  the  handgi 


I)  for 


for  the  San  Fran- 


ind  Remington,  the  rifle 
ins.  the  automatic  weapons  market  General  OcJnance 
nate  the  aerosol  irritant  projector  market,  and  Federal 
hemical  grenades.  Federal  Labs  also  has  a  corner  on  the 
le  market  for  masks  and  helmets  Police  vehicle  sales  are 


90  percent).  Remington  dominate 

market,  and  Thompson  Submachii 

Equipment  Co   and  Federal  Labs 

Labs  IS  the  nearly  exclusive  supplie 

chemical  projectiles  market,  as  wet 

shared  by  Ford,  GM  and  Chrysler 

«»r/ic  Svw   Y-rk   Tunes.  Jan     12,   1972.  p    4g 

^■The  ACLU  has  stated  us  objections  as  follows:  "The  experience  with  nonlt 

not  been  a  happy  one  Unfortunately,  even  if  the  scientific  wrinkles  can  be  iroi 

these  weapons  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  the  dynamics  of  police  abuse 

managed,  with  ;<I1  our  efforts,  to  bring  the  billyclub.  the  first  less-than-leih. 


the 


jw  Enforcement:  Research  Needs  and  Pnoritie 
c  Adm 


nuary 


"See  ■  Nonlethal  Weapon- 
the  National  Science  Founi 

1972,  prepared  by  Security  Planning  Corp..  p  42.  Although  LEAA  has  given  son 
nonlethal  weapons,  it  has  ignored  the  recommendation  of  the  Violence  Commission  to  develop 
radioactive  seeding  materials  for  the  tracking  of  ammunition  in  guns. 
J'FrosI  A  Sullivan,  p    137 

J-iThe  Committee  includes  high-level  officials  from  such  companies  as  RCA,  GE,  IBM  and 
Motorola — many  of  which  are  active  in  Ihc  police  technology  industry. 
-^Sylvama,  the  company  ilut  manufactured  the  equipment,  boasts  that  the  cameras  can  "spot  a 
black  cat  walking  on  an  unlit  street  "  Sylvama  has  also  provided  equipment  to  the  U  S  Border 
Patrol  for  surveillance  of  the  Mexican-American  border  The  surveillance  system,  as  noted 
earlier,  relies  on  unmanned  remoic-conlrotled  planes  formerly  used  in  the  anti-infiltration  pro- 
gram in  the  Vietnam  war.  In  that  case.  Sylvama  noted:  'The  political  implications  of  using  sur- 
veillance equipment  along  a  friendly  foreign  border  have  been  considered  by  selecting  equip- 
ment that  can  be  deployed  without  attracting  attention  and  easily  concealed  " 
i'-B»v,-n  After  Dark.  Jan    25,  1972.  p,   17. 

"Crime   Deterrent  Transponder  System.  "IEEE  Transactions  on  Aerospace  Electronic  Sys- 
tems." Vol   AES  7.  No   I.January  1971    Mr.  Meyer  sees  the  followingasone  ofthe  major  vir- 


Mr  Meyers  recommendation  may  have  some  merit  in  regard  lo  high-risk  deiainees  in 
penitentiaries  The  problem  with  his  proposal  is  its  inclusion  of  persons  awaiting  trial,  persons 
who  have  criminal  records  but  are  not  presently  accused  of  a  crime  and  potential  offenders 
'"Some  of  the  helicopter  purchases  are  for  small  jurisdictions,  where  the  need  for  such  equip- 
ment IS  doubtful  In  Kettering.  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Dayton,  with  a  population  of  150.000.  the 
police  have  bought  two  helicopters  lo  keep  an  aerial  waich  on  Ihe'town  Each  craft  is  complete 
with  radio,  searchlights,  siren  and  public  address  system  The  police  have  a  video-tape  camera 
they  can  take  aloft  if  they  want  to  record  a  capture,  or  possibly  even  a  crime,  on  film  There  is 
no  question  that  helicopters  are  useful  to  metropolitan  communities  for  traffic  regulation,  crowd 
nkmiioring.  emergency  transporiaiion.  etc  They  appear  to  be  less  useful  in  police  patrol  work 
'''Michael  D  Mallz.  an  LEAA  official  who  has  been  responsible  for  evaluating  and  assessing 
helicopters,  has  written  that  it  is  unclear  how  cfTectivc  helicopters  are  in  fighting  cnme  He 
refers  lo  the  helicopter  as  the  "post-computer  status  symbol  for  some  police  departments"  and 
suggests  that  squad  cars  are  probably  equally  elTeciive  and  considerably  cheaper  The  Baltimore 
police  department  has  recently  purchased  bicycles  for  patrol  purposes 

""Frost  &  Sullivan,  p  72  Siime  LEAA  funds  have  also  been  expended  to  assess  the  feasibility  of 
using  short  take-off  and  landing  (STOL)  aircraft  in  police  work  The  cost  of  a  fully  equipped 
STOL  is  estimated  at  over  1>70.UUJ.  and  t-rost  &  Sullivan  claims  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  as 
effective  as  helicopters 

"Robed  Barkan.  "Bringing  the  Toys  Home."  »'«<»(  After  Durk.  Jan    25.  1972 
'^Markets  are  developing  for  other  kinds  of  equipment  not  treated  above  These  include  voice- 
print  equipment,  fingerprint  transmission  by  satellite,  laser  fingerprint  analysers  and  a  variety  of 
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,  prescnied  June  24.  1969. 
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Chapter  IV 
The  Story  of  the  States 


The  five  states  examined  here — California,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina — have 
different  criminal  justice  problems  and  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  administration  of  the  LEAA  program.  A 
number  of  themes,  however,  are  common  to  them  all; 

•  Most  states  lack  the  expertise  or  know-how  necessary 
to  reform  their  criminal  justice  systems.  Those  that  have 
taken  the  problem  seriously  have  found  it  difficult  to  get 
the  money  where  the  problems  are  in  a  manner  that  will 
effect  significant  change.  In  tackling  this  problem,  the 
states  have  received  little  or  no  assistance  from  LEAA. 

•  All  of  the  states  have  experienced  trouble  designing 
and  structuring  adequate  planning  mechanisms.  Again, 
LEAA  has  provided  no  assistance.  The  states  have  had 
difficulty;  (a)  broadening  participation  in  the  planning 
process  beyond  officials  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to 
include  social  service  agencies  with  necessary  supportive 
resources  as  well  as  community  representatives;  (b) 
establishing  a  relationship  between  the  state  planning 
agencies  and  the  intrastate  regional  planning  units  that 
allows  for  local  choice  but  imposes  stale  standards;  and 
(c)  working  closely  enough  with  state  legislatures, 
county  supervisors  and  city  councils  to  secure  local 
government  commitment  to  the  program's  continuation. 

•  The  program  has  been  plagued  by  a  sense  of  tem- 
porariness  and  by  shifting  priorities  (caused  in  part  by 
frequent  staff  turnovers  at  all  levels).  These  un- 
certainties, combined  with  lengthy  bureaucratic  delays 
in  getting  the  money  from  the  federal  grant-making 
agency  through  state  and  regional  planning  bodies  to  the 
ultimate  grantee,  have  caused  many  local  officials  to 
focus  exclusively  on  equipment  and  material  require- 
ments— one-shot  investments  that  will  not  suffer  from  a 
termination  of  funding. 

These  problems — lack   of  know-how,   bad   planning 


mechanisms  and  a  sense  of  impermanence — have  been 
responsible  for  great  wastes  of  time  and  resources  on  the 
development  of  planning  processes  and  on  program  ex- 
periments that  did  not  pan  out.  A  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  LEAA  funds  has  gone  directly  to  programs 
that  have  improved  the  criminal  justice  system  or  con- 
tributed to  a  reduction  of  criminal  behavior. 

A  summary  look  at  planning  in  the  five  states  shows 
that  Ohio  puts  great  faith  in  local  urban  leadership  by 
giving  metropolitan  areas  full  control  of  their  action 
funds  (once  an  appropriate  plan  has  been  approved),  and 
at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  different  needs  of  rural 
areas  by  placing  rural  counties  under  the  direction  of  the 
state.  The  state  also  has  insisted  that  officials  of 
"civilian"  agencies  and  community  representatives  be 
fully  integrated  into  the  planning  process.  Ohio's 
program  thus  depends  heavily  on  committed  local 
leadership.  Where  leadership  is  lacking,  the  program  is 
unimpressive;  where  it  is  present,  as  in  Dayton  (which 
has  enjoyed  the  special  advantages  of  being  an  LEAA 
"Pilot  City,")  the  program  has  made  some  significant 
strides. 

Planning  in  Massachusetts  has  evolved  through 
several  structures — from  a  system  of  regions,  to  a  highly 
centralized  state  system,  to  the  development  (with  strong 
state  guidance)  of  local  urban  capabilities  for  planning 
and  local  control.  The  only  city  where  the  planning 
capability  has  begun  to  emerge  is  Boston,  and  there  the 
program  has  had  extreme  ups  and  downs. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  regional  system  that  relies  heavily 
on  state-selected  regional  staff  The  selection  of  per- 
sonnel is  highly  politicized  and  therefore  reflects  the 
degree  of  the  governor's  commitment  to  reform.  There  is 
little  local  control;  until  recently,  there  was  little  state 
direction. 
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South  Carolina  has  a  regional  structure  that  gives  con- 
trol of  the  program  to  local  officials,  primarily  law  en- 
forcement officials.  The  state  is  unwilling  to  provide 
direction  to  the  program — state  leadership  has  a  strong 
commitment  to  local  control — and  LEAA  has  done  little 
to  alter  the  picture.  The  South  Carolina  picture 
illustrates  LEAA's  failure  to  develop  program  standards 
that  can  differentiate  the  needs  of  predominantly  rural 
states  from  those  of  big-city,  high-crime  states.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  LEAA  program  is  simply  a  fiscal  relief 
operation  for  poor  local  government  units. 

California  has  regions  but  has  not  yet  worked  out  a 
role  for  them.  The  SPA  has  vacillated  between  giving  the 
regional  planning  bodies  substantial  funding  control 
(along  the  Ohio  model)  and  ignoring  their  recom- 
mendations and  plans.  The  resulting  confusion  has  left 
the  state  government — and  particularly  the  governor's 
office — in  control. 

As  this  chapter  will  show,  the  quality  of  programming 
has  varied  significantly  among  the  states.  Over  all,  a  lot 
of  money  has  bought  very  little.  There  has  been  a  dearth 
of  state  and  local  leadership.  There  are,  however,  some 
notable  exceptions. 

Massachusetts'  juvenile  programs  have  been  highly 
successful.  If  the  present  trend  continues,  they  alone  may 
justify  the  LEAA  programming  in  the  state.  One  expert 
has  described  the  state's  program  as  the  most  spectacular 
juvenile  correctional  reform  ever  accomplished  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Ohio,  Dayton  has  made  an  impressive  effort  to 
reach  into  a  backward  police  department  and  restructure 
its  operation — from  hiring  practices  to  patrol  tactics  to 
performance  standards.  And  Cleveland,  with  the 
guidance  of  the  privately  funded  Administration  of 
Justice  Committee,  is  one  of  the  few  cities  that  has  begun 
to  effect  changes  in  its  court  system. 

There  are  few  similarly  positive  examples  in  Penn- 
sylvania, although  recently  Philadelphia  has  begun  to 
focus  on  developing  institutional  planning  and  program- 
ming capabilities  in  individual  agencies,  such  as  the 
probation  department  and  the  courts,  and  the  state  has 
created  a  Division  of  Community  Services  that  is  provid- 
ing the  stimulus  for  corrections  reform. 

The  program  in  South  Carolina  has  been  mediocre 
since  its  inception  and  there  is  little  sign  of  change.  Most 
of  the  state's  funds  have  been  dissipated  for  riot  equip- 
ment and  other  hardware  for  small,  often  overlapping, 
law  enforcement  agencies  that  could  better  have  been 
eliminated  or  consolidated. 

California  manifests  all  the  problems  discussed  in 
Chapters  II  and  III  of  this  report;  in  many  ways  it  has 
been  the  bellwether  for  LEAA's  development  of  com- 
puterized information  systems  and  focus  on  "crime 
specific"  programs.  The  state's  primary  emphasis  has 
been  on  new  technology;  zero  emphasis  has  been  placed 


on  efforts  to  reform  the  agencies  that  will  be  applying 
that  technology. 

The  following  case  studies  of  each  of  the  five  states 
seek  to  highlight  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
state  programs  and  to  provide  a  fair  appraisal  of  what 
has  worked  and  what  has  not.  They  provide  suggestions 
on  the  kinds  of  changes  that  need  to  be  made,  at  both  the 
federal  and  state  levels,  to  make  the  LEAA  program  a 
more  meaningful  and  productive  one. 


California 

The  LEAA  program  in  California  is  administered  by 
the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  (CCCJ).  The 
CCCJ  was  created  by  the  state  legislature  in  1967  prior 
to,  but  in  anticipation  of,  LEAA  block  grant  funds.  The 
original  legislation  called  for  a  25-member  council 
chaired  by  the  stat*-  attorney  general;  during  the  1969 
session,  the  membership  was  increased  to  29.' 

In  1972,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  (AB375)  that 
sought  to  amend  the  existing  law  to  provide  for  a  five- 
member,  full-time  policy-making  board  of  salaried 
professionals.  The  remaining  council  members  -were  to 
be  relegated  to  an  advisory  role.  However,  on  Aug.  28, 
Governor  Reagan  vetoed  the  bill,  thereby  ensuring  the 
continuation  of  the  CCCJ  in  its  present  form. 

According  to  the  original  statute,  the  purpose  of  the 
CCCJ  is: 

(a)  to  develop  plans  for  prevention,  detection  and  con- 
trol of  crime  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  .  .  . 
[T]he  council  may  conduct  studies,  surveys,  resources 
and  identify  needs  for  research  and  development  in  this 
field; 

(b)  to  encourage  coordination,  planning  and  research 
by  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies 
throughout  the  state  and  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
proposals  and  projects  in  this  field; 

(c)  to  develop  plans  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation .  .  .  ; 

(d)  to  advise  the  governor,  legislature  and  the  various 
state  departments  and  local  jurisdictions     .  . 

The  council  may  "develop  plans  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  of  any  federal  act  providing  for  the  adof>- 
tion  of  comprehensive  plans"  (including  HEW  juvenile 
delinquency  programs  as  well  as  LEAA)  in  order  to  get 
federal  funds.  The  council  is  expressly  precluded  from 
undertaking  direct  operational  responsibilities.^ 

A  complementary  piece  of  legislation,  also  adopted  in 
1%7,  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  California 
Crime  Technological  Research  Foundation  (CTRF),  a 
public  corporation  to  "encourage  scientific  and 
technological  research,  development  and  education  in 
the  field  of  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  .  .  . 
and    to    develop    research    in    the    area    of   police 
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management  administration."  The  foundation's 
20-member  board  of  directors  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  (the  membership  is  specified).  Until  late  1971, 
when  CTRFs  enabling  legislation  was  amended  to  make 
it  an  independent  agency,'  the  chairman  of  the  foun- 
dation served  as  the  chairman  of  the  CCCJ's  science  and 
technology  task  force,  and  the  foundation's  board  of 
directors  served  as  the  members  of  the  task  force. 

The  chairman  of  CTRF  is  Orville  J.  Hawkins,  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  identification  and  information  in 
the  law  enforcement  division  of  the  state  Department  of 
Justice.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  the  administrator  of  California's 
criminal  justice  information  system.  He  has  exercised 
strong  influence  on  the  work  of  the  CCCJ,  which  ex- 
plains in  part  its  heavy  emphasis  on  information 
technology.^ 

To  carry  out  its  work,  the  CCCJ  has  a  staff  of  more 
than  VOs  and  a  budget  approaching  $1  million.  Two 
standing  committees — operations  and  executive — and 
nine  task  forces''  control  the  CCCJ's  decision-making 
process.  The  operations  committee  reviews  all  ac- 
tion grant  proposals  and  assigns  over-all  priorities 
within  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  addition,  its  1 1 
members  act  as  liaison  between  the  council  and  its  task 
forces.  The  previously  open  meetings  of  this  committee 
were  closed  to  the  public  in  197r  and,  according  to  one 
observer,  "the  staff  has  minimal  input."  The  five  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  (all  of  whom  are  on  the 
operations  committee)  are  responsible  for  reviewing  and 
approving  the  CCCJ  budget  and  working  with  the  coun- 
cil's executive  director. 

The  Legislature.  Unlike  other  state  programs,  the 
California  anti-crime  effort  has  been  subjected  to 
vigorous  oversight  by  the  state  legislature.  The  Califor- 
nia Assembly's  Select  Committee  on  the  Administration 
of  Justice  has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  program, 
focusing  on  such  important  problems  as  the  failure  to 
define  regional  responsibilities  (with  a  consequent 
erosion  of  local  control),  the  lack  of  program 
evaluation,  the  failure  to  acquire  an  adequate  statistical 
base  to  assess  program  needs  or  to  predict  necessary  ex- 
penditures and,  ultimately,  the  failure  to  define  the  state 
crime  problem  properly.  By  and  large,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's hearings  have  shown  that  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  disorganization  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 
with  repeated  shifts  of  policy  and  direction.** 

In  a  report  issued  in  June  1971,  the  Select  Committee 
listed  the  CCCJ's  chief  problems  as; 

•  an  inability  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  federal 
and  state  law  with  regard  to  the  coordination  of 
statewide  criminal  justice  activities,  the  concentration  of 
resources  upon  high-crime  areas  and  the  most  serious 
crimes,  and  the  technical  components  of  the  annual  plan; 

•  a   failure   to   develop   a   planning   organization   and 


procedures  that  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  variety  of 
jurisdictions  in  the  state; 

•  a  project-funding  pattern  that  is  not  in  accord  with 
any  official  consensus  on  priorities,  and  an  explicit  lack 
of  commitment  to  future  priorities. 

To  address  these  problems,  the  committee  proposed  a 
series  of  legislative  recommendations.  The  key  proposals 
were  as  follows: 

•  That  representation  of  local  government  on  the  coun- 
cil be  increased  and  that  local  planning  units  increase 
the  representation  of  members  of  the  community.  (One 
proposed  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  permanent 
local  boards.) 

•  That  the  minimum  elements  of  the  state  plan  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  legislature  consist  of  current  criminal 
justice  agency  expenditures  in  relation  to  federally  fund- 
ed projects;  the  identification  of  projects  in  relation  to 
federally  defined  problems  and  California  law;  and  the 
technical  means  by  which  aims  are  to  be  implemented. 

•  That  the  respective  roles  of  state  and  local  planning 
agencies  be  defined  in  the  state  statute. 

•  That  the  legislature  appoint  a  committee  to  produce 
an  annual  review  of  the  state  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
council  and  legislative  budget  committee. 

•  That  the  executive  officer  of  the  council  be  appointed 
by  the  governor. 

•  That  the  objectives  of  criminal  justice  planning  be 
defined  in  the  state  statute. 

Many  of  these  proposals  were  included  in  AB375,  the 
reorganization  bill  mentioned  above.  Among  other 
things,  the  bill  would  have  required  the  proposed 
criminal  justice  board  to  "establish  priorities  for  the  im- 
provement of  criminal  justice  throughout  the  state; 
cooperate  with  and  render  technical  assistance  to  the 
legislature,  state  agencies,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, combinations  of  such  units,  etc.;  (and)  conduct 
evaluation  studies  of  the  programs  and  activities  assisted 
by  the  appropriate  federal  acts."''  Priorities  were  to  be 
established  by  a  majority  of  the  full  board  "after 
providing  ample  opportunity  for  full  public  discussion." 
The  bill  also  spelled  out  specific  requirements  for  the  an- 
nual plan,  as  well  as  described  priorities  for  reporting  to 
the  legislature. 

Besides  its  oversight  responsibilities,  the  Assembly  has 
become  directly  involved  in  the  anti-crime  program  it- 
self It  has  received  a  substantial  LEAA  discretionary 
grant  to  develop  a  true  cost  reporting  system  for 
criminal  justice  agency  activities.  A  final  report  is  due  in 
late  1972  and  may  form  the  basis  for  mandatory  local 
reporting  legislation. 

Another  tie  between  the  legislature  and  the  council  is 
created  by  Article  XII  of  the  CCCJ's  by-laws.  This 
provision  requires  council  staff  to  "analyze  and  report 
on  the  status  of  pending  federal  and  state  legislation 
directly  or  indirectly  relevant  to  the  work  or  function  of 
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the  council."  The  same  by-law  requires  the  council  to 
maintain  liaison  with  the  appropriate  staff  of  the  Califor- 
nia Assembly  and  Senate  and  to  "cooperate"  with  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  In  actuality,  the  CCCJ  has 
generally  refrained  from  getting  involved  in  legislative 
issues.!" 

Proposals  to  reform  the  state's  criminal  code  have 
been  prepared  by  another  group  which  has  kept  the 
CCCJ  informed  of  its  work  but  has  not  relied  upon  the 
CCCJ  for  assistance.  The  Project  for  Reform  of  the 
Penal  Code  presented  a  full  revision  of  the  code  to  the 
legislature  during  the  1972  session.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  new  code,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  presented 
for  a  vote  to  either  the  Senate  or  the  Assembly. 

The  Regions  and  the  Planning  Process.  The  Assembly 
hearings  show  that  California  has  had  difficulty  defining 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  its  regional  boards  and 
establishing  a  working  relationship  between  the  regions 
and  the  state  planning  agency.  Many  regional  planning 
directors  complained  that  the  requirements  for  regional 
planning  and  roles  seem  to  change  every  month;  the  state 
changes  its  mind  all  the  time. 

The  state  originally  created  1 1  geographically  based 
regional  planning  bodies.  In  early  1971,  the  number  of 
regions  was  expanded  to  21.  Each  regional  body  is  com- 
posed of  an  advisory  board  and  a  full-time  staff.' '  Most 
regions  also  work  through  task  forces. 

Regional  boards  are  the  creatures  of  the  council  and 
as  such  are  subject  to  whatever  conditions  the  council 
may  establish. '2  The  original  board  members  were  select- 
ed by  the  CCCJ.  (Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  remaining 
board  members.)  Each  board  is  supposed  to  represent 
"all  criminal  justice  functions  and  the  community"  and 
be  representative  of  the  "total  geographic  area"  it  serves. 
CCCJ  by-laws  specify  that  each  board  should  include  at 
least  five  members  from  local  government,  three  from 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  three  "lay"  represen- 
tatives. They  also  recommend  that  the  local  Model 
Cities  administrator  be  a  member.  However,  most  of  the 
regional  bodies  are  dominated  by  criminal  justice  in- 
terests with  minimal  attention  to  the  other  recommended 
membership. 

Each  region  or  subregion  develops  its  own  com- 
prehensive plan"  which  is  submitted  to  the  state  as  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  the  statewide  plan.  In  the 
past,  the  state  treated  the  regional  plans  arbitrarily, 
adopting  those  provisions  it  chose  and  ignoring  others, 
frequently  without  notice  to  the  region.  In  regard  to  ac- 
tion grant  clearances,  the  regional  role  was  one  of 
review  and  comment;  all  decision-making  authority  was 
reserved  to  the  council.  Often  the  CCCJ  would  fund 
project  applications  from  a  region  before  the  region  had 
completed  its  planning  process,  thereby  diminishing  the 
funding  available  to  form  the  basis  of  the  plan. 


For  example,  in  May  1971  the  newly  formed  Los 
Angeles  County  Subregional  Advisory  Board  requested  a 
moratorium  on  CCCJ  approval  of  all  grants  going  to 
that  region.  In  a  letter  dated  May  26,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  indicated  that  the  region  was  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation and  was  just  beginning  to  define  its  priorities.  The 
letter  pointed  out  that  funding  decisions  by  CCCJ,  giving 
money  to  applicants  from  the  region  at  the  same  time 
that  their  needs  were  being  reviewed  for  regional  priority 
development  purposes,  would  subvert  the  planning 
process.  The  council,  at  its  May  27  meeting,  formally 
voted  to  deny  the  moratorium.  A  major  factor  in  the 
denial  was  the  concern  that  if  the  funds  were  held  up, 
congressional  appropriations  for  the  following  years 
would  be  affected  negatively. 

During  the  last  year,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
correct  this  duplicative  situation  by  the  institution  of  a 
"certification"  system.  The  region  submits  its  plan  which 
is,  in  effect,  a  list  of  program  priorities.  The  council,  af- 
ter a  highly  complicated  review  procedure,  "certifies" 
the  plan.  The  region  then  receives  the  funds  necessary  to 
implement  the  programs  listed  in  the  plan,  following  a 
final  order  of  priorities  set  by  the  council.  Before  a 
region  submits  its  plan,  it  must  obtain  the  endorsement  of 
all  units  of  local  government  located  within  its  bor- 
ders.''' 

In  addition  to  a  lack  of  clearly  defined  lines  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  regions  and  the  state,  the  regions 
have  complained  of  the  CCCJ's  failure  to  provide  them 
with  technical  assistance  in  planning  or  program  design. 
Although  all  states  are  required  by  law  to  provide  such 
assistance,  California  has  been  unusually  derelict  in  this 


The  State  Council.  The  state  has  been  unable  to  assist 
the  regions  because  of  lack  of  clarity  concerning  its  own 
mission.  Minutes  of  CCCJ  meetings  indicate  that  as  late 
as  mid-1971,  council  members  were  still  unclear  about 
their  role  and  felt  that  inadequate  data  had  been  collect- 
ed to  give  them  a  basis  upon  which  to  make  judgments 
concerning  funding  priorities.  Because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  staff  presents  decisions  to  the  council — with 
long  lists  of  individual  grant  applications  but  without 
any  effort  to  relate  the  applications  to  the  needs  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole — several  members 
have  complained  that  they  cannot  engage  in  effective 
planning. 

As  Assemblyman  Charles  Warren  put  it,  "Without  a 
list  of  acceptable  priorities,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  in- 
telligently weigh  the  projects  in  front  of  me."  (Minutes, 
July  28-29,  1971,  p.  8.)  When  one  member.  Judge  Joan 
Dempsey  Klein,  suggested  that  the  council  should  ad- 
dress the  structi:ral  and  operational  problems  raised  by 
the  Assembly's  Select  Committee  on  Crime  before 
deciding  on  funding  proposals,  she  was  voted  down 
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because  of  the  urgency  of  getting  the  money  out. is 

For  the  most  part,  CCCJ  members  have  not  become 
seriously  involved  in  the  development  of  the  annual 
plan  and  have  simply  given  the  state  plan  a  last-minute 
review  before  the  staff  submitted  it  to  LEAA.  Nor,  until 
recently,  has  the  staff  taken  the  planning  process 
seriously.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  program,  the 
staff  regarded  the  planning  process  as  a  necessary  but 
burdensome  precondition  to  obtaining  federal  grants. 
Executive  Director  Robert  Lawson  described  the 
procedure  to  the  California  Assembly  as  follows: 

Frankly,  the  first  two  plans  nere  submitted  and 
developed  only  for  one  purpose,  and  ttiat  was  to  meet  a 
federal  requirement.  It  bore  little  relationship  to  the 
operations  of  the  council  itself  from  the  standpoint  of  how 
it  pursued  it."' 

The  1971  plan  was  apparently  the  first  serious  effort. 
Lawson  told  the  CCCJ  meeting  of  Feb.  25,  1971, 
"This  will  be  an  honest  plan  and  not  a  make  believe 
one."  But  one  member  of  the  council  complained  that 
while  the  plan  did  very  well  in  describing  how  crime 
and  criminal  justice  problems  would  be  approached,  it 
never  said  what  would  actually  be  done.  Nor  did  it  set 
priorities  for  the  state's  criminal  justice  agencies.  LEAA 
Regional  Administrator  Cornelius  Cooper  made  the 
same  observation,  faulting  the  plan  for  its  lack  of 
priorities  and  its  failure  to  indicate  how  the  money 
would  actually  be  spent,  while  complimenting  it  on  its 
description  of  the  problems.  (Minutes,  July  28-29.) 

Besides  reviewing  individual  project  applications,  the 
council  has  spent  most  of  its  time  discussing  general 
statewide  policies.  The  staff  has  been  asked  repeatedly 
to  prepare  position  papers  on  such  topics  as  the  role  of 
the  regions;  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  staff;  the 
role  of  the  council;  the  establishment  of  priorities;  and 
the  role  of  consultants.  Many  of  these  subjects  deal  with 
important  policy  questions  that  should  have  been  an- 
swered at  the  inception  of  the  program.  The  fact  that 
they  are  still  open  questions,  three  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  program,  indicates  a  lack  of  leadership  at 
both  the  federal  and  state  levels  as  well  as  the  inability  of 
the  council  to  adhere  to  policies  once  established. 

The  refusal  of  the  council  to  take  any  action  on  some 
issues,  combined  with  its  frequent  amendment  of  other 
policies,  have  led  to  a  high  degree  of  staff  turnover  at 
both  the  regional  and  state  levels."  This  was  an  im- 
portant reason  for  the  recent  restructuring  of  the  state 
board.  As  Assemblyman  Robert  Crown,  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  that  has  been  trying  to  review  the 
CCCJ  put  it: 

The  minutes  of  the  present  council  sliow  a  continuing 
revision  of  policies.  i;uidelines  and  broad  funding 
allocations.  Many  members  miss  meetings.  Policy  issues 
are  raised  at  one  meeting,  sent  to  staff  for  analysis,  then 
voted  on  at  a  future  meeting  by  members  who  missed  the 


original  debate.  This  is  probably  inevitable  when  30  men 
try  to  determine  the  use  of  millions  of  dollars  in  their 
spare  time. 

Even  in  its  project-review  capacity — perhaps  the 
simplest  of  its  functions — the  council  is  unable  to 
establish  a  consistent  philosophy.  For  example,  at  its 
July  1971  meeting,  the  council  was  presented  with  two 
proposals:  one  to  fund  the  San  Francisco  Own 
Recognizance  Release  Project;  and  the  other  to  fund  a 
Los  Angeles-based  mental  health  program  to  provide  in- 
depth,  presentence  reports  to  the  courts.  Both  proposals 
had  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  council's 
judicial  process  task  force  for  essentially  the  same 
reasons:  they  reflected  approaches  that  had  already  been 
proven  effective  (and  hence  were  not  experimental)  and 
there  was  no  indication  that  local  government  would 
take  over  the  funding.  The  council  decided  to  fund  the 
first  project — even  though  it  had  been  operating  for 
more  than  seven  years  with  private  funding — and  to 
reject  the  second.  The  only  difference  in  the  review 
procedures  appeared  to  be  the  submission  of  a  letter 
from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  com- 
plaining of  their  financial  straits  and  their  high  property 
taxes  and  promising  to  fund  the  program  if  revenue 
sharing  was  ever  passed. 

The  CCCJ's  decision-making  process  repeatedly  re- 
flects the  same  arbitrary  approach.  A  major  Urban 
League  proposal  to  work  with  juveniles  was  turned  down 
because  a  council  member  heard  it  was  'against  the 
establishment."  On  the  other  hand,  proposals  for  equip- 
ment purchases  have  been  approved  despite  a  general 
council  policy  against  such  expenditures. 

Use  of  LEAA  Funds.  From  1969  to  1971,  California 
received  more  than  $62.9  million  in  LEAA  grants. 
Although  this  is  a  substantial  sum,  it  represents  only  6 
percent  of  the  state's  annual  criminal  justice  budget  of  $1 
billion."*  Nevertheless,  like  other  states,  California  has 
had  difficulty  distributing  the  LEAA  funds  with  suf- 
ficient speed  to  keep  up  with  the  federal  grants.  CCCJ 
programming  has  emphasized  development  of  new 
equipment  and  technology,  particularly  for  the  police. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  .ACTION  AND  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS'" 

State  Action      Discretionary  Percent 

Category Grants  Grants  Total        of  Total 


1.  Police 

S24.447.900 

S7,797.284 

$32,245,184 

51 

2.  Courts  and 

Prosecution 

2,363,842 

629.626 

2.993.468 

5 

3  Juvenile 

10.138,647 

1.253.195 

11. -391. 842 

18 

4.  Drugs  and 

Alcohol 

566.435 

563,331 

1.129.766 

2 

5  Corrections 

8,002.370 

.598.108 

8.600,478 

14 

6.  OtherJ" 

6,257.723 

388.528 

6.646.251 

10 

Over-all  Total      $63,006.'^ 


As  of  March   1971,  the  CCCJ   reported  that  of  the 
$52.6  million   in  action  funds  made  available  by  the 
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federal  government  since  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
only  $13.3  million  had  been  awarded.  This  suggests  that 
the  state  was  receiving  the  funds  too  rapidly.  State  of- 
ficials explained  that  the  nonuse  of  roughly  $7.9  million 
of  the  unspent  remainder  was  caused  by  the  difficulty 
that  local  governments  were  having  in  raising  the 
required  matching  funds. 

POLICE.  The  CCCJ's  expenditures  in  the  police  area 
are  probably  the  most  technologically  advanced  of  any 
state  in  the  nation.  They  include  command  and  control 
systems;  centralized  criminalistics  laboratories  sup- 
ported by  satellite  labs;2i  numerous  information  systems; 
intelligence  systems;  command  and  control  systems; 
automated  manpower  and  resource-allocation  systems; 
helicopter  patrol  programs  and  unique  investigative 
techniques.  In  addition,  the  state  has  funded  expensive 
police  training  programs  relying  heavily  on  audio-visual 
equipment  and  computers. 

Information  and  Intelligence  Systems.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  compute  accurately  the  total  investment  of 
state  and  federal  funds  in  conpputerized  information 
systems.  State  officials  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
provide  the  figures.  During  1971,  expenditures  of  federal 
funds  alone  reached  between  $10  and  $12  million.  This 
was  supplemented  by  substantial  additional  expenditures 
of  state  and  local  funds.  Many  of  the  systems  serve  agen- 
cies other  than  the  police — but  the  bulk  of  expenditures 
meet  police  needs.  In  fact,  California  has  such  a 
proliferation  of  information  systems  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  wrote  to  LEAA  Ad- 
ministrator Jerris  Leonard  warning  him  to  take  steps  in 
other  jurisdictions  to  prevent  the  overlapping  of  multiple 
information  systems  that  had  developed  in  California. 
Subsequent  to  the  Comptroller  General's  com- 
munication, the  CCCJ  announced  that  it  would  not  fund 
new  systems  or  renew  outstanding  grants  unless  they  in- 
terface with  existing  systems.  A  recent  count  indicates 
that  the  state  criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole  has  more 
than  100  information  systems  and  that  Los  Angeles 
County  alone  has  24.22 

The  statewide  system  is  known  as  the  California 
Criminal  Justice  Information  System  (CJIS).  It  is  based 
in  the  state  Department  of  Justice's  law  enforcement 
division  and  will  eventually  tie  into  the  FBI's  NCIC,2'  as 
well  as  into  a  number  of  state  agencies — the  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  California  Highway  Patrol,  the 
Youth  Authority  and  the  Corrections  Department.  In  ad- 
dition, 1,000  local  terminals  connect  the  system  with  450 
intrastate  locations,  as  well  as  with  a  number  of 
locations  in  border  states.  (The  message  transmission 
system  that  ties  the  local  terminals  together  is  known  as 
the  California  Law  Enforcement  Telecommunications 
System — CLETS. ) 

The  CJIS  was  created  by  enabling  legislation  passed  in 
1%5  after  the  completion  of  a  study  by  the  Lockheed 


Corp.  of  the  manual  data  flow  at  the  local  level  among 
the  agencies  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  CJIS  present- 
ly contains  files  on  several  hundred  thousand  persons;  it 
is  expected  to  include  nine  million  individuals  within  the 
next  few  years.2''  No  estimate  of  over-all  CJIS  costs  are 
available,  but  CCCJ  officials  testified  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly  that  actual  costs  have  already  greatly 
exceeded  anticipated  costs.^s 

In  addition  to  grants  made  to  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  CJIS,  the  major  information-system 
grants  have  been  made  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Clara  County  (San  Jose,  the  county's  major 
city,  is  an  LEAA  Pilot  City).^'' 

Los  Angeles  County  has  received  more  than  $3  million 
for  the  development  of  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Justice 
Information  System  (RJIS)  which  will  "eventually  carry 
40  percent  of  all  criminal  cases  in  California."  RJIS  is 
designed  to  provide  a  single  access  point  to  the 
multiplicity  of  subsystems  storing  criminal  justice  in- 
formation that  exist  throughout  Los  Angeles  County.  Its 
first  task  was  to  merge  the  massive  files  maintained  by 
the  Los  Angeles  police  department  and  the  county 
sheriffs  office.  Although  RJIS  is  moving  more  slowly 
than  anticipated  in  converting  subsystem  records,  the 
CCCJ  described  the  system  as  follows  in  its  1971  annual 
report: 

During  the  first  year  of  this  project,  justice  agencies  in 
Los  Angeles  County  .  .  .  Iiave  designed  a  comprehensive 
person  and  case-following  system  that  facilitates  im- 
provement, substantiates  legislative  recommendations, 
builds  a  basis  for  research  and  accommodates  the 
inevitable  changes  in  the  law  and  organizational  model.^'' 

In  addition  to  the  computerized  criminal-offender  file 
and  related  files  in  the  RJIS  system,  a  number  of  com- 
puter projects  have  been  funded  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
that  could  at  a  later  date  enlarge  the  already  broad  data 
base  of  RJIS.  These  information  projects  are  known  as 
PATRIC  (Pattern  Recognition  and  Information  Correc- 
tion), ECCES  (Emergency  Command  and  Com- 
munications System)  and  LEMRAS  (Law  Enforcement 
Management  Resource  Allocation  System). 
PATRIC — which  the  state  agency  says  is  "an  outgrowth 
of  a  three-year  systems  analysis" — attempts,  on  the  basis 
of  crime  reports,  field  interviews  and  other  data,  to 
predict  those  areas  where  crime  is  likely  to  occur  and  to 
develop  resource-allocation  models  for  the  police  on  the 
basis  of  those  predictions.  LEMRAS  is  the  system  that 
actually  allocates  police  manpower,  presumably  relying 
on  the  PATRIC-inspired  model.  ECCES,  on  the  other 
hand,  deals  with  emergency  situations  only.  It  combines 
records  from  the  police  department,  the  fire  department 
and  other  agencies  equipped  for  handling  emergencies 
and,  operating  through  an  electronic  wall  map,  assigns 
available  vehicles  to  the  source  (or  sources)  of  the 
emergency.  Although  only  a  few  million  dollars  have 
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been  spent  on  ECCES  to  date,  the  total  cost  of  the  system 
is  estimated  at  $58  million.  (Among  other  projected  ac- 
complishments, ECCES  will  "serve  as  an  energizer  to  the 
aerospace  industry.")2» 

No  relationship  has  been  spelled  out  between  these 
systems  and  RJIS,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  data 
collected  for  the  purposes  of  predicting  crime  patterns 
will  be  fed  into  the  information  system.  This  data  in- 
cludes information  that  is  not  of  record,  such  as  the 
details  included  on  "rap  sheets" — that  is,  information  in- 
cluded in  the  booking  process  even  if  there  is  no  formal 
arrest.2'' 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  received  roughly  a  half 
million  dollars  for  CABLE  (Computer  Assisted  Bay 
Area  Law  Enforcement).  This  will  pay  for  only  the 
developmental  phase  of  the  system.  As  the  CCCJ  put  it, 
"A  final  system  performance  specification  and  a 
three-year  master  development  plan  have  been  com- 
pleted" (1971  annual  report);  full  implementation  of 
CABLE  will  require  additional  millions  of  dollars. 
Related  to  the  development  of  the  information  system, 
San  Francisco  has  received  substantial  support  in 
discretionary  funds  to  improve  its  police  com- 
munications system  and  to.  establish  a  command  and 
control  capability  within  the  department. 

Santa  Clara  County  and  the  city  of  San  Jose  have 
received  more  than  $1.3  million  in  LEAA  funds  for  the 
creation  of  a  multi-purpose  criminal  justice  information 
system.  According  to  the  state  council,  the  system  will: 

Be  able  to  trace  any  subject  through  the  entire 
criminal  justice  process.  It  will  provide  extensive  in- 
formation regarding  prior  criminal  histories.  It  also  will 
be  building  a  data  base  to  help  participating  public  agen- 
cies improve  and  support  their  management  processes, 
daily  criminal  justice  operations  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

The  state  views  the  San  Jose  system  both  as  a  tool  for 
improving  the  apprehension  of  offenders  through  quick 
identification  and  as  a  broad  mechanism  for  assessing  the 
performance  of  the  local  criminal  justice  agencies.  The 
state  has  indicated  that  the  system  is  a  model  for  other 
cities  and  counties  of  the  same  size. 

Beyond  these  major  expenditures  for  information 
systems,  the  state  has  given  smaller  grants  to  other  cities 
and  counties  for  the  same  purpose.  It  has  also  funded 
related  projects,  such  as  those  described  for  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  in  other  cities. 

By  far  the  most  significant  of  the  related  develop- 
ments, however,  is  the  funding  of  intelligence  systems.  A 
major  goal  of  the  CCCJ's  task  force  on  riots  and  disor- 
ders has  been  "to  initiate  and  develop  a  coordinated  in- 
telligence system  for  the  collection,  analysis,  in- 
terpretation and  dissemination  of  information  on  riots 
and  disorders."'"  Similarly,  the  task  force  on  organized 
crime,  although  it  has  not  been  able  to  define  the  scope 


of  syndicate  crime  in  the  state,  has  set  as  one  of  its  chief 
goals  "to  provide  systematized,  computerized  in- 
telligence information  for  more  effective  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  organized  crime  and  racketeering;  to 
correlate  computerized  information  on  organized  crime 
with  a  national  electronic  data  bank." 

The  state  has  not  developed  a  clear  definition  of  the 
kinds  of  offenders  that  are  to  be  included  in  either  the 
civil  disorders  or  the  organized  crime  intelligence  files, 
and  many  of  the  grants  appear  to  lump  militants  and 
dissidents  under  either  or  both  categories."  For  exam- 
ple, one  project  report  filed  with  the  state  Department  of 
Justice's  Organized  Crime  Unit  states  that  the  files  in- 
clude data  on  "revolutionary  activity,  motorcycle  gangs 
and  groups  of  two  or  more  persons  who  continually 
engage  in  assau.lt  or  theft."  The  Huntington  Beach  police 
department  received  a  grant  for  a  special  intelligence 
unit  to  concentrate  on  "the  movements  of  militants  and 
persons  associated  with  organized  crime."  Orange 
County,  on  the  other  hand,  received  a  $1 17,0(X)  grant  for 
an  expanded  intelligence  operation  that  was  not  defined 
in  terms  of  subjects.  The  CCCJ  1971  annual  report 
described  the  operation: 

Immediate  goals  of  the  project  are  to  increase  the 
amount  of  intelligence  information  collected  and  to 
develop  programs  upgrading  the  effectiveness  of  in- 
telligence operations.  The  Orange  County  Intelligence 
Unit  is  the  first  such  county  organiTjation  in  the  state  to 
have  extensive  operations,  making  it  a  prototype  for  intra- 
and  inlercounly  intelligence  units,  (p.  43) 
Another  system,  the  PIN  information  system  in 
Alameda  County,  collects  data  on  "persons  who  are 
considered  potentially  hazardous  to  law  enforcement."^^ 

Most  of  the  intelligence  systems  developed  to  date  are 
not  computerized,  although  a  grant  is  in  the  works  for  a 
computerized  system  in  Long  Beach.  California  criminal 
justice  experts  expect  that  eventually  every  county  and 
city  will  have  its  own  system  and  that  there  will  be  a 
computerized  statewide  intelligence  system  operated  by 
the  state  Department  of  Justice  within  the  same  unit  that 
operates  the  statewide  information  system,  CJIS. 

The  CJIS  system  is  not  yet  subject  to  regulatory 
legislation  that  would  provide  safeguards  against  the  in- 
vasion of  privacy  or  the  infringement  of  civil  liberties, 
although  several  bills  are  pending  before  the  state 
legislature.  (One  of  these  is  patterned  after  the  SEARCH 
Privacy  Committee's  model  statute.)  At  present,  the 
system  and  the  local  systems  that  feed  into  it  (or  will  feed 
into  it)  suffer  from  the  same  deficiencies  as  the  NCIC 
system  discussed  in  Chapter  II  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  data  included  and  the  range  of  public  and  private 
agencies  that  have  access  to  the  files. -J^ 

The  danger  of  abuse  of  the  file  data  is  particularly 
great  in  California  not  only  because  of  the  growing  in- 
telligence files,  but  also  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
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other  social  service  agencies  have  computerized  their 
files,  increasing  the  potential  for  interface  among  the 
systems.'''  The  state  education  system,  for  example, 
maintains  extensive  files  on  individuals  from  their  date 
of  entry  in  the  school  system.  (The  state  college  system 
alone  operates  more  than  100  computers,  many  of  which 
have  personal  data.)  The  health  department  files  include 
detailed  information  on  all  those  persons  who  have  had 
abortions,  including  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
abortion.  And  so  on.'' 

Other  Equipment.  In  addition  to  the  investments  for 
information  systems,  the  CCCJ  has  made  numerous 
grants  in  the  police  area — supplemented  by  LEAA  dis- 
cretionary funds — for  improving  and  "professionalizing" 
police  management  and  for  purchasing  new  technology. 
These  grants  have  included  the  development  of  com- 
mand and  control  or  command  and  communications  sys- 
tems for  San  Diego  (a  three-year  project  costing  $5 
million),  San  Jose,  Huntington  Beach,  San  Francisco  and 
Santa  Barbara;  automatic  police-vehicle  locating 
systems  for  Oakland  and  Montclair;  a  closed-circuit 
television  system  for  the  Sacrarfiento  police  department 
and  another  for  the  Los  Angeles  police;  a  special  project 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  "investigative  mapping" 
techniques  for  small  and  medium-sized  law  enforcement 
agencies  (this  grant  to  the  Fremont  police  department  is 
adapted  from  the  military  PERT  system  and  is  designed 
to  help  focus  police  resources  on  those  burglary  cases 
that  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  clearances);  improved 
record  keeping  with  microfilm  and  improved  message 
transmission  with  teleprinters;  and  the  institution  of 
management  evaluation  programs  or  the  creation  of  per- 
manent planning  and  research  divisions.'* 

California  has  purchased  more  than  its  share  of 
helicopters,  probably  because  it  is  the  home  of  the  air- 
plane industry.  State  funds  have  been  used  to  purchase 
such  equipment  and  establish  patrols  in  Sonoma  County 
(for  "surveillance,"  pursuit  and  an  airborne  command 
post  during  emergencies);  the  San  Francisco  police 
department  (two  helicopters  for  Project  Sky  Watch); 
Kern  County;  the  Ventura  County  sheriffs  department; 
the  San  Bernardino  County  sheriffs  department;  and  the 
San  Diego  sheriffs  office.  In  addition,  LEAA  has  given 
discretionary  grants  for  helicopter  purchases  to  the  Los 
Angeles  police  department,  the  Riverside  police  depart- 
ment, the  Richmond  police  department  (the  two  latter 
grants  set  as  their  goal  the  reduction  of  crime  by  8  to  10 
percent  in  the  first  year)  and  the  Long  Beach  police 
department  (the  goal  in  this  grant  is  "the  suppression 
of  burglaries  and  violent  street  crimes  to  an  acceptable 
level")." 

Training.  Outside  of  the  equipment  area,  the  CCCJ's 
major  area  of  investment  has  been  for  training  police 
personnel.  A  number  of  training  programs  are  directed 
to  officials  of  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole,  but 


the  majority  are  directed  to  law  enforcement  officials. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  LEAA  program,  California 
has  spent  more  than  $3  million  for  training  programs.  Of 
this,  $250,000  was  a  grant  to  the  Commission  on  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training  to  develop  a  model 
training  program;  additional  sums  have  been  invested  for 
local  programs  to  implement  the  commission's  model. 
Another  $250,000  grant  went  to  the  Los  Angeles  police 
department  to  pay  for  a  facility  "where  officers  can  use 
firearms  in  simulated  field  stress  situations."  And  large 
sums  have  supported  executive  or  management  develop- 
ment courses.38 

The  state  has  not  performed  any  evaluations  of  the 
quality  or  effect  of  the  training  programs  being  funded 
with  LEAA  grants,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
percentage  of  the  funds  is  going  for  education — as  op- 
posed to  "how-to" — programs. 

Big-City  Police:  Los  Angeles.^")  The  preceding 
discussions  of  CCCJ  grants  for  law  enforcement  have 
listed  a  number  of  key  grants  to  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
particularly  grants  dealing  with  computerized  in- 
formation and  resource-allocation  systems.  Additional 
millions  of  dollars  in  grants  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles, 
primarily  for  police  purposes.  These  grants  have  not  at- 
tempted to  alter,  but  instead  have  reinforced,  the  already 
clearly  established  pattern  in  that  agency  of  reliance  on 
advanced  hardware  and  technology.  As  one  observer  put 
it:  "Professionalism,  specialized  training,  sophisticated 
equipment  and  complex  information  and  com- 
munications systems  supervised  by  increasingly 
sophisticated  management  personnel  are  the  trend  in  the 
L.A.  region." 

Through  August  1971,  the  Los  Angeles  police  depart- 
ment had  received  close  to  50  percent  of  all  the  funding 
in  its  region  (Region  X).  The  figure  would  have  been 
even  higher  except  for  the  fact  that  the  CCCJ  vetoed  $3.7 
million  worth  of  additional  Los  Angeles  police  projects 
that  had  been  approved  by  the  regional  board.  (By  far 
the  largest  share  of  all  applications  submitted  to  the 
regional  board  have  been  police  requests.) 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  funds  received  by  the  Los 
Angeles  police  were  spent  for  equipment,  with  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  information,  communications 
and  management  systems  discussed  above. 

Other  Los  Angeles  police  projects  included  training 
programs  directed  at  upgrading  public  management 
skills  through  "executive  workshops"  and  "academic 
degree-related"  programs.  Typical  of  these  are  the  L.A. 
County  Sheriffs  Academy  course  on  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministration and  the  Long  Beach  State  College  in- 
structional program  presenting  "new  planning  and 
research  skills  for  improving  the  state's  law  enforcement 
system."  Besides  developing  new  content  for  police 
training  programs,  LEAA  grants  have  been  used  to  pur- 
chase mechanical  automated  training  equipment. 
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The  final  area  of  police  grant  investment  is  that  of 
community  relations  or  community  education.  Most  of 
these  programs  assist  law  enforcement  personnel  to 
provide  instruction  on  the  work  of  the  police  or  the 
responsibilities  of  citizens  under  the  law.  Some  create 
new  personnel  in  the  police  department,  such  as  com- 
munity service  officers  or  community  aides.  Following 
the  pattern  established  by  LEAA  in  the  programs  that  it 
administers  (see  Chapter  I),  no  grants  have  been  given  to 
increase  the  role  of  the  community  in  policy-making  or 
in  defining  priorities. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY.  The  CCCJ  has  given 
$10,138,647  for  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
Although  this  is  not  the  greatest  financial  allocation  for 
a  single  problem  area,  it  represents  the  biggest  volume  of 
projects  funded.  The  state  plan  has  repeatedly  described 
juvenile  crime  as  one  of  the  most  serious  problem  areas 
and  pointed  to  the  importance  of  dealing  with  youth  and 
students  before  they  have  any  contacts  with  the  criminal 
justice  system,  as  well  as  with  those  who  have  been  deter- 
mined delinquent  or  predelinquent.-"^ 

The  juvenile  programs  reflect  a  range  of  priorities.  A 
substantial  number  of  well-sounding  projects  seek  alter- 
natives to  arrest  for  juveniles  or  seek  to  divert  youthful 
offenders  away  from  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Most  of 
these  are  based  in  county  probation  departments  (such  as 
a  $202,125  discretionary  grant  to  the  Orange  County 
Probation  Department  for  a  diversion  program;  or  a 
$120,715  state  action  grant  to  the  Sacramento  County 
Probation  Department  for  a  diversion  program).  These 
and  related  prevention  programs  provide  family  crisis 
counseling,  foster  homes,  tutoring,  vocational  education, 
recreational  programs  and  other  intensive  services  to 
motivate  young  people  away  from  crime.  Another  group 
of  grants  provide  special  drug-abuse  education  programs 
involving  the  schools,  parents,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  others. 

The  California  juvenile  program  appears  to  be  a 
pacesetter  for  the  nation  in  terms  of  its  efforts  to  work 
with  children  before  they  have  engaged  in  anti-social 
behavior  or  had  their  first  encounter  with  the  authorities. 
The  CCCJ  has  funded  numerous  projects  to  place 
specially  trained  police  officials  in  the  schools,  generally 
for  a  dual  purpose:  to  maintain  order  through  the  iden- 
tification of  problem  children,  and  to  educate  students 
about  the  law  and  the  criminal  justice  system.-'i  (The 
grant  to  the  city  of  Tulare  states  that  the  police  officer 
will  handle  all  police  and  juvenile  matters  and  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  law  enforcement.)  For  ex- 
ample, the  Palm  Springs  police  department  has  received 
two  grants  for  "A  Values  Instruction  School  Resource 
Officer  Program."  The  CCCJ's  1971  annual  report 
states: 

Tlie  value  instruction  system  is  being  conducted  at  the 
fourth  through  eighth  grade  levels.  It  leaches  students  to 


perceive  a  greater  risk  in  socially  undersirable  behavior 
and  a  greater  amount  of  personal  gain  from  socially 
desirable  beluivior.*~ 

These  are  undoubtedly  important  objectives  for  the 
public  schools;  there  is,  however,  serious  question 
whether  the  police  are  the  best  equipped  officials  for 
pursuing  them  and  whether  the  early  identification 
system  brings  sufficient  benefits  to  warrant  the  current 
extension  of  police  and  youth  authority  officials  into  the 
schools.  Moreover,  it  is  unclear  what  techniques  are 
being  used  to  identify  or  diagnose  possible  problem 
children  and  whether  those  techniques  are  reliablc-^^ 

The  city  of  Modesto  has  received  a  $40,000  grant  to 
support  a  neighborhood  youth  advisory  program  that 
places  a  police  officer  on  a  full-time  basis  in  one  of  the 
junior  high  schools.  Besides  counseling  students,  he  is  to 
"provide  information,"  presumably  to  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  to  predict  delinquent 
behavior,  the  California  program  has  two  other  interest- 
ing characteristics.  For  one,  many  of  the  juvenile  grants 
appear  to  focus  on  youngsters  at  a  very  early  stage,  start- 
ing in  kindergarten  with  students  who  have  learning 
problems,  or  attempting  to  provide  drug-abuse  educa- 
tion from  age  five  on.  Secondly,  a  number  of  the 
programs  are  described  in  terms  of  behavior  modifica- 
tion— a  "behavior  assessment  and  treatment  center"  in 
Orange  County,  a  program  for  "simplified  analytical 
methods  for  behavior  systematization"  in  San  Diego,  a 
grant  for  a  "community-based  behavior  modification 
program  for  predelinquents"  in  Ventura  County,  and 
others.  These  projects  may  be  simply  wrapped  up  in 
sociological  jargon;  however,  behavior  modification 
grants  are  highly  desirable  for  a  federal  anti-crime 
program. 

A  program  investment  that  is  likely  to  affect  all  the 
projects  discussed  in  this  section  is  the  development  of 
computerized  files  for  juvenile  records.  Statewide,  the 
CCCJ  is  funding  a  program  known  as  "correctionetics" 
to  computerize  and  centralize  all  juvenile  records,  in- 
cluding informafion  on  psychiatric  treatment.  A  number 
of  counties  have  received  grants  for  the  purpose  loosely 
described  as  automating  their  juvenile  files  and  "com- 
bining them  with  other  files." 

The  dimensions  of  these  files  are  unclear  at  present, 
but  there  are  obvious  potential  hazards.  The  greatest  of 
these  is  that  the  files  will  include  information  gathered 
by  police  officers  stationed  in  the  schools  and  by  of- 
ficials who  work  in  early  assessment  programs,  about 
predelinquent  youth  or  youth  who  have  not  yet  been  in- 
volved in  the  system.  And,  ultimately,  there  is  the 
problem  of  combining  these  files  with  the  "of  record"  in- 
formation on  adult  offenders  included  in  the  CJIS  and  in 
the  host  of  other  information  systems  scattered  across 
the  state. 
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Like  LEAA  itself,  the  CCCJ  has  not  funded  programs 
that  involve  juveniles  in  decision-making.  Initially,  how- 
ever, it  was  more  willing  to  fund  private  agencies  such  as 
the  YMCA,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  other  groups,  and  it  supported  at  least  one  grant  (a 
$100,000  grant  to  San  Francisco  Legal  Aide)  for  a 
program  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  students  and 
juveniles.'*''  As  indicated  above,  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  of  the  program  are  the  heavy  involvement  of  the 
police  in  the  schools — particularly  when  viewed  in  com- 
bination with  the  new  information  systems — the 
vagueness  of  the  programs  that  seek  to  identify  potential 
delinquents  at  an  early  age  and  the  behavior-modifica- 
tion programs. 

CORRECTIONS.  The  CCCJ  has  given  roughly  $8 
million  for  corrections  programs,  focusing  on  four  goals: 
expansion  of  community  corrections  facilities,  including 
half-way  houses;  improvement  of  traditional  corrections 
facilities  and  their  programs;  enlargement  of  probation 
and  parole  resources;  and  development  of  a  corrections 
information  system  intended  to  provide  the  data  base 
necessary  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  corrections 
programs.  To  date,  there  has  been  no  evaluation  of  the 
corrections  grants  and  no  measurement  of  the  effects  of 
the  expenditures.  In  fact,  the  state  corrections  system 
lacks  the  requisite  base-line  data  for  assessing  per- 
formance and  does  not  appear  interested  in  collecting  it. 

The  grants  for  community-based  facilities  are 
generally  small  and  scattered.  They  range  from  employ- 
ment-oriented programs  to  special  treatment  programs, 
and  include  a  number  of  small  grants  to  private 
organizations,'"  among  them  groups  of  ex-offenders. 
These  grants  do  not  reflect  any  particular  pattern  of  in- 
stitutional reform — certainly  nothing  like  the 
Massachusetts  juvenile  corrections  programs. 

One  of  the  programs,  a  $71,273  grant  to  the  Public 
Systems  Research  Institute  (PSRI)  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,'"'  had  the  rather  ambitious  goal  of 
finding  new  methods  to  create  more  meaningful  relation- 
ships between  inmates  and  the  professional  staff  at  a  nar- 
cotics rehabilitation  center.  "Because  of  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  early  stage  of  the  project,"  BEAM 
("Behavioral  and  Attitudinal  Modification"),  as  the  pro- 
ject was  known,  was  forced  to  redefine  its  goal  to  the 
development  of  new  guidelines  for  future  research  in  the 
correctional  field. 

The  single  largest  corrections  grant  was  made  to  assist 
Alameda  County  officials  in  complying  with  a  court  or- 
der compelling  them  either  to  close  down  or  to 
drastically  upgrade  the  Santa  Rita  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter. The  CCCJ  awarded  the  county  $700,000  for  the  lat- 
ter course  of  action.  Other  renovation  programs  in- 
cluded a  $1 15,787  discretionary  grant  to  the  San  Diego 
police  department  to  reopen  the  city  jail  after 
renovation    and    training    of   personnel;    a    second 


discretionary  grant  to  cover  the  planning  phase  of  a  new 
facility  for  the  Mendouno  County  sheriff;  and  a  state  ac- 
tion grant  for  renovation  of  the  Fort  Bragg  jail.  In  the 
field  of  probation  and  parole,  most  of  the  grants  have 
gone  for  training  or  personnel  increases.-*' 

The  state  Department  of  Corrections  has  received 
roughly  $600,000  for  three  projects;  Project  Resources,  a 
computerized  job-match  program  for  adult  offenders;  a 
special  informational  program  to  improve  decision-mak- 
ing in  corrections  agencies;  and  the  expansion  of  the 
state  parole  staff.  The  first  two  programs  have  been  slow 
in  getting  started  and  there  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
they  exist  only  on  paper. 

COURTS.  The  CCCJ  has  invested  only  $2.3  million, 
or  5  percent  of  its  funds,  for  court  programs  and  most  of 
these  are  insignificant.  LEAA  discretionary  grants  have 
provided  an  additional  $629,626  for  court  programs.''* 
Apart  from  programs  to  improve  management  proce- 
dures, to  computerize  court  records,  information  systems 
and  calendaring  procedures  and  to  measure  manpower 
needs,  little  has  been  accomplished  except  for  continued 
support  of  already  proven  bail  or  release-on- 
recognizance  projects. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  the  areas  that  the  CCCJ's  judicial 
process  task  force  approved  for  funding,  but  for  which 
no  applicants  were  approved,  are  of  greater  interest  than 
the  projects  that  have  been  funded.  The  1970  annual 
plan,  for  example,  shows  that  the  goal  of  developing  a 
uniform  system  of  crime-charging  by  prosecutors  and  of 
analyzing  the  procedural  differences  occurring  among 
California  counties  in  prosecutorial  practices  was  never 
funded,  even  though  there  are  few  standards  to  guide  the 
exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion. 

Similarly,  the  goal  of  developing  a  bail  procedure 
system  to  reduce  pretrial  detention  to  a  low  level  con- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  community  and  to  correct 
inconsistencies  in  California's  bail  system  was  not 
funded.  (This  report  has  shown  above  that  in  1971,  the 
San  Francisco  bail  reform  project  received  reluctant 
approval  from  the  CCCJ;  this  is  the  only  such  project 
funded  to  date.)  Nor  were  any  projects  funded  under  the 
goal  "to  study  means  by  which  high  public  confidence  in 
the  courts  and  the  over-all  judicial  system  might  be  re- 
stored." A  final  project  area  under  the  judicial  process 
task  force's  priorities  was  dropped  when  some  council 
members  suggested  that  it  might  'oe  unconstitutional. 
That  was  a  program  to  study  the  feasibility  of  extending 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  prosecution. 

More  than  half  of  the  court  grants  have  been  spent  on 
a  variety  of  automated  data-processing  systems  designed 
to  reduce  delays,  and  to  improve  calendaring  and  case- 
assignment  procedures.  The  Judicial  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  given  a  grant  of  $2(X),000  to  develop  "a 
set  of  comprehensive  automation  guidelines  which  will 
provide  the  basis  for  evaluating,  selecting,  designing  and 
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implementing  court  processing  procedures."  The  long- 
range  goal  of  the  project  is  an  integrated  court  informa- 
tion system  which  would  be  adaptable  to  small,  medium 
or  large  courts.  The  Judicial  Council's  investigatory 
work  has  just  begun;  in  the  meantime,  the  CCCJ  has 
funded  a  variety  of  scattered  automated  data  grants. 

Other  Programs^'* 

CTRF.  The  role  of  the  California  Crime  Tech- 
nological Research  Foundation  (CTRF)  has  been  an  in- 
teresting one.  As  indicated  earlier  in  this  section,  it  ser- 
ved as  the  CCCJ's  science  and  technology  task  force  un- 
til late  1971  and  has  since  become  an  independent  entity. 
The  primary  goal  of  the  foundation  is  to  apply  advances 
developed  in  a  variety  of  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  the  criminal  justice  system.  Foundation  pub- 
lications state  that  "it  is  science's  turn"  to  solve  social 
and  other  human  problems,  and  warn  that  "unless  we 
keep  ourselves  strong,  the  revolutionists  will  replace  our 
values  with  theirs  by  force."'" 

In  the  first  three  years  of  its  operations,  CTRF  had  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  $75,0005 '  and  received 
roughly  $2  million  in  state  and  federal  grants,  the  largest 
proportion  of  which  was  allocated  to  its  coordinating- 
administrative  role  for  Project  SEARCH.  (See  Chapter 
II.)  Besides  the  funds  that  it  spent  directly,  the  council 
affected  the  distribution  of  millions  of  dollars  of  state  ac- 
tion grant  funds  in  its  CCCJ  task  force  capacity. 

CTRF's  primary  focus  has  been  on  the  development  of 
criminal  justice  information  systems,  on  computerized 
management  programs  and  on  physical  security  (drafting 
a  model  building  code  and  developing  new  alarm 
devices,  such  as  "a  laser  security  fence"  for  a  low- 
income  housing  development  project  that  relies  on  a 
laser  beam  tied  into  a  computer  to  detect  unauthorized 
entry).  In  addition,  the  foundation  has  special  organized 
crime  and  riot-control  projects.  The  former  focuses  on 
the  development  of  a  centralized  intelligence  index 
(assisted  by  a  $200,000  LEAA  grant);  the  latter  deals 
with  a  variety  of  problems  including  the  development  of 
"early  detection  measuring  devices  for  the  propensity  of 
a  person  to  riot  or  commit  a  criminal  act."  A  top 
priority  of  the  foundation  is  the  analysis  of  "the  etiology 
of  civil  disorders."  (The  group  also  runs  a  special 
program  to  test  nonlethal  weapons  use  in  riots  and  for 
related  law  enforcement  tasks.) 

In  1970,  CTRF  obtained  research  findings  and 
documentation  of  technological  developments  by  NASA 
and  established  a  working  relationship  with  the  space 
agency.  This  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  NASA  technology 
for  "photo  image  processing  and  for  the  transmission  of 
fingerprints  intra-  and  interstate."  CTRF's  application  of 
NASA  technology,  like  other  CTRF  projects,  places 
heavy  emphasis  on  improved  techniques  for  the  appre- 
hension and  detection  of  crime. 


Over  all,  the  foundation  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
promoting  advanced  technology  for  law  enforcement. 
Until  the  1971  amendments  of  CTRF's  enabling  legisla- 
tion, the  foundation  was  closely  tied  in  to  CCCJ 
operations,  and  its  activities  could  be  scrutinized,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  public.  (The  minutes  of  CCCJ 
meetings,  for  example,  were  available  to  the  public,  as 
were  the  council's  grant  decisions  and  other  basic 
policy-making  processes.)  At  present,  the  foundation  is 
answerable  only  to  the  governor  and,  as  one  observer 
put  it,  serves  as  his  "private  National  Science  Founda- 
tion." 

ORGANIZED  CRIME  PROGRAMMING.  This 
report  already  has  referred  to  a  number  of  the  organized 
crime  projects  funded  by  the  CCCJ:  the  grants  to 
develop  local  intelligence  programs  in  police  depart- 
ments and  the  state  Department  of  Justice's  integrated 
program  to  combat  organized  crime.  Other  grants  have 
been  directed  to  training  prosecutors  and  police  officers, 
to  building  special  organized  crime  detection  units  and 
to  purchasing  "detection"  equipment.  A  total  of  roughly 
$7  million  in  such  projects  has  been  supported. 

Besides  the  intelligence  system,  with  its  extended 
definition  of  persons  involved  in  organized  crime,'  the 
most  interesting  aspect  of  this  program  has  been  the  lack 
of  interest  of  the  CCCJ's  organized  crime  task  force  in 
developing  data  on  the  existence  or  extent  of  the 
problem.  As  indicated  earlier.  Dr.  C.  Robert  Guthrie,  of 
Long  Beach  State  College,  chairman  of  the  task  force, 
was  closely  questioned  by  the  California  Assembly  as  to 
how  he  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  organized  crime 
without  first  assessing  the  problem.  Assemblymen 
questioned  the  utility  of  buying  equipment  and  training 
people  to  fight  an  unknown.  Guthrie  was  unable  to  an- 
swer. 

Similarly  unsatisfactory  answers  have  been  given  in 
CCCJ  meetings.  For  example,  the  council  questioned  a 
$265,000  grant  to  San  Mateo  County  for  a  countywide 
organized  crime  unit,  suggesting  that  neither  the 
population  nor  the  crime  rates  of  that  county  merited  the 
grant.  A  smaller  grant  to  Tulare  County  was  questioned, 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  county  had  no  organized 
crime.  Guthrie  said  the  grant  was  justified  because  of 
"hijacking  of  interstate  transports  and  indications  of 
organized  crime  involvement  in  some  land  development 
projects."  Furthermore,  he  suggested,  the  project  "would 
provide  data  on  the  subject." 

Relationship  to  LEAA.  This  report  already  has 
shown  that  the  CCCJ  frequently  has  blamed  LEAA  for 
its  own  deficiencies,  as  in  its  testimony  before  the  As- 
sembly. Like  other  state  planning  agencies,  the  council 
has  used  LEAA's  guidelines  to  generate  local  com- 
pliance when  It  is  in  accord  with  those  guidelines  and  has 
ignored  others  that  do  not  fit  its  priorities. 
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Typical  of  those  it  has  ignored  are  LEAA's 
requirements  in  regard  to  civil  rights  reporting.  When 
Executive  Director  Lawson  first  told  the  CCCJ  of 
LEAA's  new  reporting  requirements  on  Jan.  27,  1971,  he 
stated,  "We  will  make  it  clear  to  the  people  to  whom  we 
send  this  request  for  reporting  that  this  is  an  LEAA 
requirement  and  not  the  council's."  (Minutes,  p.  4.) 
Predictably,  the  regions  have  not  been  enthusiastic  about 
civil  rights  reporting. 

The  CCCJ  has  supported  LEAA's  policy  decision  not 
to  interfere  with  states  that  are  performing  at  an 
adequate  level  and  to  concentrate  its  limited  direction  on 
less  successful  programs.  And,  naturally,  the  council  has 
lauded  the  LEAA  decision  to  follow  California's  lead  in 
developing  "crime  sf)ecific"  programs  in  the  High  Im- 
pact cities  and  other  areas. 

Cooclusions.  Unlike  officials  in  some  other  states, 
CCCJ  officials  do  not  claim  directly  that  the  program  is 
reducing  crime.  Sam  McCormack,  head  of  the  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Regional  Planrjing  Council,  states: 
"Safe  Streets  wasn't  an  answer  to  crime;  maybe  it's  the 
answer  to  U|xlating  and  professionalizing  police  depart- 
ments." And  Alvin  Taylor,  of  the  CTRF,  puts  it  this  way. 
"Even  if  we  make  the  whole  system  more  effective,  we 
still  have  a  hell  of  a  problem  testing  the  notion  that  this 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  crime." 

Of  all  the  states,  California  has  focused  most  clearly 
on  building  up  the  technological  resources  of  the  police. 
For  the  most  part,  the  LEAA  program  has  not  intro- 
duced new  directions  into  California  criminal  justice 
programming  but  has  simply  reinforced  existing 
trends — particularly  the  heavy  emphasis  on  pro- 
fessionalizing and  equipping  the  police  and  on  com- 
plicated information  and  intelligence  systems. 

The  net  result  of  these  efforts  is  an  increased 
militarization  of  the  police.  The  transfer  of  military  ter- 
minology and  technology  to  law  enforcement,  the  new 
advances  in  surveillance  and  intelligence-gathering,  are 
all  preparing  the  police  for  a  combat  role.  There  is  a  real 
p>ossibility  that  the  preparations  themselves  will  con- 
tribute to  conflict  between  one  group  of  citizens  and 
another. 

In  short,  the  CCCJ  has  given  priority  to  building  up 
the  police — without  concern  for  ensuring  justice  or  im- 
proving the  laws  that  control  the  operations  of  the 
police,  and  with  little  expectation  that  the  build-up  will 
have  any  significant  effect  on  the  incidence  of  crime. 


Massachusetts 

In  Massachusetts,  the  LEAA  program  is  administered 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the    Administration    of   Justice.    The    committee    was 


created,  without  legislative  action,  by  an  executive  order 
of  the  governor  on  July  25,  1968.52  Unlike  most  state 
planning  agencies,  the  committee  has  the  power  to  con- 
duct or  operate  programs  itself' 3  The  governor  has 
designated  the  state  attorney  general  the  chairman  of  the  _ 
committee  and  requires  that  he  report  directly  to  the 
governor. S"* 

The  political  locus  of  the  committee  has  allowed  it  to 
operate  in  a  protected  position,  relatively  insulated  from 
legislative  pressures.^'  As  a  result,  the  committee  has 
tended  to  operate  independently  of  the  old-line  criminal 
justice  agencies,  in  some  cases  administering  model 
programs  that  parallel  the  programs  of  those  agencies. 
Although  this  has  been  conducive  to  innovation  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  program,  it  militates  against  basic 
reform  of  the  old-line  agencies  or  permanent  adaptation 
of  those  model  programs  that  prove  successful.  The  basic 
problem  of  the  Massachusetts  program  is  how  it  can  be 
integrated  into  the  existing  criminal  justice  system. 

The  Governor's  Committee.  The  Governor's  Com- 
mittee currently  has  34  members,'*  21  of  whom  are 
representatives  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Of  the 
total  membership,  three  members  are  black  and  one  is 
Puerto  Rican.  For  the  most  part,  the  state  committee  is 
relatively  removed  from  community  involvement. 

Primary  operating  authority  for  the  committee  rests  in 
a  nine-member  Review  Board,  which  is  chaired  by  the 
attorney  general  and  operates  as  an  executive  committee, 
making  final  decisions  on  grant  proposals  after  they  have 
been  cleared  by  the  staff  and  by  the  relevant  technical 
advisory  panels.  There  are  several  technical  advisory 
panels  broken  down  by  subject  area,  including  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  citizen  participation  and  educa- 
tion, corrections,  organized  crime,  police  and  science 
and  technology.  These  panels  are  composed  of  experts  in 
the  field  who  are  not  on  the  Governor's  Committee.'' 

The  staff  of  73  persons  is  broken  down  into  four 
working  divisions;  planning,  research  and  evaluation; 
program  development;  grant  management;  and  internal 
administration.  The  most  important  unit  is  the  grant 
management  division.  Staff  from  grant  management  work 
directly  with  the  state  criminal  justice  agencies  and  with 
the  cities.  A  special  "Metropolitan  Area  Development 
Group"  visits  the  cities  and  assists  potential  grantees  in 
the  development  of  their  plans.'s 

Although  Massachusetts  relied  for  a  brief  time  on 
multi-county  regional  planning  commissions  that  had  a 
variety  of  responsibilities  in  areas  other  than  the 
criminal  justice  system,  it  scrapped  this  arrangement  in 
early  1970  and  now  deals  directly  with  the  cities.  Boston 
has  had  its  own  criminal  justice  planning  body  since 
1970,  located  in  the  office  of  the  mayor,  supported  by  a 
staff  and  responsible  to  an  advisory  committee 
designated  by  the  mayor.  The  state  has  used  its  planning 
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funds  to  stimulate  similar  bodies  in  other  cities.  Criminal 
justice  coordinating  committees  with  advisory  com- 
mittees (none  of  which  is  fully  functional  at  present) 
exist  in;  Worcester  (staff  of  four),  Springfield  (staff  of 
two)  Cambridge  (three).  Fall  River  (three),  Lynn  (three) 
and  New  Bedford  (which  was  organizing  at  the  time  of 
this  report).'''  These  bodies  still  depend  heavily  on  the 
slate  for  guidance,  but  they  are  expected  eventually  to 
develop  independent  capabilities  for  metropolitan  and 
regional  program  development 

In  1971,  the  state  greatly  increased  its  over-all  leader- 
ship role.  It  narrowed  the  range  of  choice  available  to 
localities  by  allocating  59  percent  of  the  block  grant 
funds  ($3,600,000)  for  noncompetitive  programs — that 
is,  programs  designed  by  the  state  agency  for  a  specified 
purpose  in  a  designated  locale,  or  designed  for  adminis- 
tration by  a  designated  state  agency.  The  noncompeti- 
tive approach  is  intended  to  reduce  the  dissipation  of 
program  funds  and  to  encourage  a  greater  focus  on  those 
urban  areas  where  the  crime  rate  is  the  highest,''"  but  it 
may  have  the  unfortunate  side  effect  of  reducing  local 
innovation.  Massachusetts'  resolution  of  the  city-state 
relationship  through  reliance  on  noncompetitive  grants 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  block-grant-to-cities 
program  recently  implemented  in  Ohio. 

The  remaining  41  percent  of  the  funds  (roughly  $4.8 
million)  is  being  distributed  on  a  competitive  basis.  This 
means  that  the  state  lists  in  the  annual  plan  those 
program  areas  that  it  has  determined  to  fund. 
Localities  compete  for  those  programs  having  relevance 
to  their  local  needs.  The  "shopping  list"  approach  has 
been  reduced  (over  all,  the  total  number  of  programs 
funded — competitive  and  noncompetitive — has  been 
reduced  from  115  in  1970  to  63  in  1971,  and  further 
reductions  are  projected  for  1972).  But  the  problem  of 
unrelated  programming  discussed  in  Law  and  Disorder  11 
(see  p.  27)  remains. 

Massachusetts  may  develop  a  comprehensive  program 
in  regard  to  a  single  area  of  crime — drug  abuse,  for 
example — and  then  spread  program  segments  among 
several  local  jurisdictions,  thereby  negating  "com- 
prehensiveness." The  state  committee  recognizes  that  this 
lack  of  "comprehensiveness"  is  a  problem — particularly 
in  controlling  and  preventing  specific  crimes  such  as 
auto  theft  (in  which  Massachusetts  ranks  first  in  the 
nation)  and  burglary.  The  hope  is  that  the  combination 
of  noncomf)etitive  grants  and  increased  planning 
capability  in  individual  cities  will  help  to  overcome  this. 

Total  grants  made  by  LEAA  to  the  state  are  illustrated 
in  the  chart  above. 

Appendix  C  lists  the  action  grants  made  by 
Massachusetts  since  1%9,  indicating  the  breakdown  for 
1971  between  competitive  and  noncompetitive  grants. 
Appendix  D  breaks  down  the  LEAA  discretionary  grants 
to  Massachusetts. 


I.EAA  Plan- 
ning Grants 

Action 
Grants 

Discretionary 
Grants 

Total 

1%9 
1970 
1971 
1972 

$464,000 
516.000 
668.000 
914,000 

$    658.635 
5,393,748 
9,429,000 
16.717,180 

$     174,176 
1,337.837 
2.296,807 

Over-all  Total 

$  1,296,811 
7,247,585 
12.393.807 
17,631.180 

$38,569,38302 

The  stated  goals  of  the  Governor's  Committee  have 
undergone  fundamental  revision.  The  1969-1970  plan 
stated  that  the  Governor's  Committee  "was  unanimous  in 
the  view  that  the  main  goal  of  this  plan  should  be  to 
reduce  crime."  By  1971,  the  emphasis  had  switched  to  a 
more  achievable  goal:  the  development  within  cities  of 
a  "capability  to  improve  their  own  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies on  a  coordinated  basis. "^'^  The  state  plan  put  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  assisting  state  criminal  justice  agencies 
to  "redirect  the  focus  of  their  activities  to  meet  the  state's 
new  criminal  justice  priorities." 

Use  of  LEAA  Funds.  The  expenditures  made  by  Mas- 
sachusetts to  date  reflect  neither  clear  priorities  nor  a 
unified  approach  to  the  problems  of  crime  or  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  Some  projects  are  duplicative;,  others 
have  no  clear  goals  or  objectives.  A  number  have  disap- 
peared after  a  year  or  two  of  support  without  clear  ex- 
planation. Successful  demonstration  projects  are  rarely 
taken  over  by  the  state;  they  are  either  terminated  after 
the  experimental  period  or  continue  to  be  supported  with 
LEAA  dollars.  Approximately  50  of  the  63  projects 
funded  in  Massachusetts  in  fiscal  1972  are  continuation 
grants.  Between  60  and  70  percent  of  Massachusetts' 
total  funds  are  tied  up  in  ongoing  projects. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTION  AND  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS*" 


State  Action 

Discretionary 

Percent 

Category 

Grants 

Grants 

Total 

of  Total 

1   Policeo5 

$8,(>»  1.273 

$1,915,859 

$  9,957.132 

52 

(state  and 

local) 

2.  Juvenile 

2.829.578 

472,543 

3,302,121 

17 

Programs 

3.  Corrections 

1.893,552 

848,695 

2,742,247 

14 

4.  Courts 

221,050 

100,000 

321,050 

2 

5.  Prosecution/ 

601,125 



601,125 

3 

Defense 

6.  Drugs  and 

1.433,100 

349,548 

1,782.648 

9 

Alcohol 

7  State 

101,705 

122.175 

223.880 

1 

Agencies  and 

Other^'' 

8.  Governor's 

360,000 



360,000 

2 

Comrnitteeo^ 

Over-all  Total 

$19,290,203 

POLICE  EXPENDITURES.  Massachusetts  has  placed 
over-all  emphasis  on  the  police  in  the  distribution  of 
both  block  grant  and  discretionary  grant  funds.  This  em- 
phasis has  remained  consistent,  although  the  uses  to 
which  the  funds  have  been  applied  have  changed.** 
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Information  and  Communications  Systems.  The  state's 
total  expenditures  on  the  design  and  implementation  of 
communications  and  information  systems  and  equipment 
for  1969-1971  reached  more  than  $3.6  million — or  ap- 
proximately 23  percent  of  the  total  block  grant 
program.*'' 

The  state's  information  system,  LEAP  (Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  Processing),  when  fully  operative, 
will  link  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Probation,  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  more  than  160 
municipal  police  departments  and  the  FBI's  NCIC.  It 
will  provide  information  on  missing  and  wanted  persons; 
lost  and  stolen  property;  lost  and  stolen  securities;  stolen 
guns;  outstanding  warrants;  narcotic  and  other  drug  in- 
telligence; stolen  cars;  and  suspended  and  revoked 
drivers'  licenses  and  auto  registrations. 

LEAP  became  fully  operative  in  1970,  Since  fiscal 
1970,  $185,000  in  LEAA  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
expand  the  system,  with  an  additional  grant  of  $175,000 
to  "analyze  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  adopting 
the  Massachusetts  records  to  the  SEARCH  system." 
LEAP  is  now  developing  criminal-offender  files  to  tie  in 
with  SEARCH. 

Massachusetts  anticipates  a  1971-1975  investment  of 
more  than  $19.5  million  in  block  grant  funds  for  in- 
formation and  communication  systems.  The  money  will 
be  allocated  to  two  priority  areas:  providing  continued 
support  for  police  emergency  communication  and 
frequency  management  systems;  and  developing  a 
statewide  information  system  that  will  serve  all  the 
state's  criminal  justice  agencies.''^ 

In  1969,  approximately  $120,000  in  block  grant  funds 
was  awarded  to  a  number  of  small  communities  to 
strengthen  their  communications  capabilities.  The 
money  was  for  "data  handling  and  communications  tech- 
nical assistance  and  equipment."  This  was  followed  in 
1970  and  in  1971  by  grants  of  more  than  $1  million  for 
police  communications  equipment  and  statewide  com- 
munications planning.  According  to  the  plan,  these  ex- 
penditures will  develop  and  implement  more  effective 
and  efficient  methods  of  creating,  preserving,  manipula- 
ting and  disseminating  essential  information,  (p.  363) 

Communications  grants  also  have  supported  the  plan- 
ning of  state  and  municipal  police  radio  systems  in  the 
past  three  fiscal  years,  as  well  as  a  special  emergency 
communications  system,  for  a  total  of  almost  $575,000. 
A  Communications  Planning  Board  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  to  oversee  these  grants.  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  persons  who  are  "technically  proficient"  in 
communications,  project  management  and  police 
science.  Consultants  selected  by  grantees  are  supposed  to 
submit  their  work  plans  to  the  board  for  review.  The 
Communications  Planning  Board  is  all  but  inactive, 
however. 


In  Boston,  a  special  program  has  been  launched  to 
develop  the  police  department's  information/communi- 
cations capability  and,  in  a  related  effort,  to  establish  a 
command  and  control  system  for  the  department.  In 
1%9,  the  National  Institute  awarded  a  grant  of  $89,878 
to  the  department  to  "study  and  develop  an  integrated 
communications  and  information  system."  In  fiscal  years 
1969-1971,  $880,300  was  allocated  to  implement  this 
project."  Almost  half  of  the  implementation  grant  will 
be  spent  on  equipment — portable  TV  equipment,  walkie- 
talkies,  computer  hardware  and  automated  records 
equipment.  The  rest  of  the  money  will  go  to  consultants, 
including  more  than  $100,000  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  a 
management  consulting  and  research  organization  with 
little  previous  experience  in  the  area.''^ 

Other  Intelligence  Systems.  Massachusetts  is  develop- 
ing two  programs  for  the  collection  of  intelligence,  one 
for  organized  crime,  the  other  for  drugs.  Both  programs 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  state  attorney  general. 

The  organized  crime  intelligence  system  began  with  a 
discretionary  grant  to  the  Governor's  Committee  of 
$174,176  in  1969  to  develop  a  model  prototype  system  in 
cooperation  with  several  other  states.  In  1970,  a  grant  of 
$598,430  was  awarded  by  the  National  Institute  to  the 
Governor's  Committee  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
terstate analysis  and  dissemination  center  to  provide  in- 
formation on  organized  crime  in  New  England,  con- 
tinuing intelligence  and  strategy-sharing  and  coor- 
dinated enforcement.  To  "supplement"  the  discretionary 
grant,  $8,520  in  block  grant  funds  were  awarded.  An  ad- 
ditional $120,000  of  block  grant  money  will  be  used  to 
establish  an  organized  crime  unit  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  localities. 

The  state  has  not  issued  any  reports  on  organized 
crime  in  Massachusetts,  so  few  reliable  statistics  are 
available.  The  attorney  general,  however,  considers 
organized  crime  programs,  particularly  the  development 
of  intelligence  systems,  a  top  priority.  More  than 
$200,000  has  already  been  spent  on  training  programs 
for  local  police,  technical  assistance  to  prosecutors  and 
computerization  of  the  organized  crime  files. 

A  grant  of  $75,000  out  of  block  funds  was  allocated 
for  the  development  of  a  computer-based  data  system  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  drug  problem  in  Massachusetts. 
The  system  will  include  information  on  addicts  as  well  as 
drug  peddlers.  There  has  been  difficulty  in  designing  this 
project,  however.  The  original  proposal  submitted  by  the 
attorney  general  to  the  Governor's  Committee  was  not 
approved,  and  the  future  of  the  project  is  unclear. 

Massachusetts  recently  enacted  legislation  to  regulate 
the  information  and  intelligence  files  being  developed 
under  these  programs.''  The  new  law  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  criminal  history  systems  board  with 
policy-making  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the 
installation,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  system 
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and  in  regard  to  decisions  to  connect  the  system  "di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  similar  systems  in  this  or  ad- 
joining states."  The  board  is  also  charged  with 
developing  regulations  pertaining  to  the  kinds  of  data 
that  will  be  collected  as  well  as  the  sanctions  that  will  be 
imposed  for  misuse  of  the  data.  Besides  criminal  justice 
agencies,  the  bill  specifically  permits  information- 
sharing  with  "such  other  individuals  and  agencies  as  are 
or  may  subsequently  be  authorized  access  to  such 
records  by  statute."  The  bill  provides  for  an  advisory 
committee^'*  and  for  a  security  and  privacy  council 
which  will  have  some  public  members.'^ 

Police  Equipmeni.  Despite  efforts  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  to  focus  attention  on  nonhardware  reform 
activity,  expenditures  for  police  equipment  remain  high. 
Projects  which  seem  creative  and  innovative  turn  out,  on 
exploration,  to  be  equipment  projects  with  misleading 
names.  For  example,  a  1971  grant  of  $265,000  was 
awarded  to  the  state  Department  of  Public  Safety  for 
"implementation  of  a  state  police  reorganization  plan." 
According  to  an  informed  source,  the  money  was  used  to 
buy  approximately  60  new  patrol  cars.  Similarly, 
$387,000  has  been  appropriated  since  fiscal  1969  to  "im- 
prove the  ability  of  large  cities  and  regional  groupings  of 
police  departments  to  respond  effectively  to  civil  disor- 
ders and  confrontations  using  a  minimum  of  force."  The 
bulk  of  that  money  has  been  spent  on  gas  masks,  batons, 
shields,  nonleaded  gloves,  helmets  and  jumpsuits.  Only  a 
small  amount  went  for  techniques  which  could  be  used 
to  avoid  confrontation.'^ 

Innovative  Police  Programs.  Massachusetts  earmarked 
$300,000  in  its  1971  plan  for  the  implementation  of  new 
approaches  such  as  team  policing,"  family  crisis  units 
and  neighborhood  aides.  These  projects  generally  in- 
volve retraining  the  police  in  new  ways  of  operating. 
They  often  seek  to  introduce  neighborhood  residents  into 
the  police  department  at  lower  levels  in  hopes  of 
providing  them  career  ladders. 

Massachusetts  is  spending  substantial  funds  on  other 
aspects  of  "personnel  development."  More  than 
$700,000  in  block  funds  were  earmarked  for  this  purpose 
in  1971  alone  and  an  additional  $29,500  in  discretionary 
funds  was  awarded  to  the  Massachusetts  Police  Training 
Council  for  the  development  of  an  in-service  training 
curriculum."*  These  programs  are  difficult  to  assess; 
much  of  the  money  has  been  used  to  purchase  "training 
and  reference  materials"'''  or  to  provide  specialized  in- 
service  training  in  areas  such  as  community  relations  for 
both  state  and  local  police  or  to  design  "curriculums  to 
meet  general  fwlice  recruitment  and  in-service  needs."**" 

An  interesting  program  in  the  police  personnel  area 
has  been  the  effort  to  establish  "vertical  patrols"  in  high- 
rise  public  housing  projects  in  Springfield  and  Boston. 
Two  discretionary  grants  totaling  $258,540  have  been 
awarded. 


In  Boston,  the  project  has  run  into  management  dif- 
ficulties. Approximately  half  of  the  money  went  for 
"overhead,  salaries,  dickering  and  bargaining" — ap- 
parently because  it  proved  difficult  to  structure  tenant 
input  in  a  satisfactory  fashion.  The  tenants  now  are 
operating  their  own  patrol  in  cooperation  with  the 
Boston  police  department.  Tenant  patrols  are  paid 
$3,400  for  six  months'  work.  They  are  equipped  with 
uniforms,  walkie-talkies  and  dispatchers  to  tie  them  in 
with  the  central  police  department.  The  program  has 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  tenant  acceptability.  Its  major 
problem  at  present  is  twofold:  future  funding  support 
and  the  lack  of  a  coherent  program  for  integrating  tenant 
patrol  members  into  civil  service  police  positions.  The 
latter  omission  has  created  the  impression  among  patrol 
members  that  they  are  being  exploited  by  the  police 
department,  whose  officers  make  substantially  higher 
salaries. 

The  project  in  Springfield  is  facing  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent problem.  The  tenant  patrol  was  instituted  as  an 
arm  of  the  city  housing  authority — an  agency  which  the 
tenants  have  long  distrusted.  The  tenants  resent  the 
patrol  and  the  patrol  does  not  feel  it  really  is  a  part  of 
the  "community. "8' 

JUVENILE  PROGRAMS.  The  second  largest  area  of 
handing  in  Massachusetts  has  been  juvenile  services,  par- 
ticularly the  restructuring  of  the  state  Youth  Services 
Bureau.  The  availability  of  substantial  new  money  from 
LEAA  has  coincided  with  the  appointment  of  a  vigorous, 
effective  new  Commissioner  of  Youth  Services,  Jerome 
Miller.  The  result  has  been  that  Massachusetts  has  in- 
stituted a  number  of  entirely  new  programs  for  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders. 

Juvenile  programs  have  received  more  than  $2  million 
in  state  action  money  and  $517,713  in  LEAA  discre 
tionary  grants  since  I969.'*2  Much  of  the  money  has  been 
spent  for  programs  that  the  state  probably  would  not 
have  supported  on  its  own.  The  basic  thrust  has  been  to 
shift  away  from  traditional  institution-based  corrections 
programs  to  community-based  treatment  centers.  Under 
Miller's  leadership  almost  all  the  traditional  state 
juvenile  institutions  have  been  closed,  all  but  two  county 
juvenile  "schools"  have  been  closed  and  juvenile  services 
are  now  community-based  in  local  probation  and  parole 
offices,  group  homes  and  special  contract  clinics. 

Massachusetts  has  spent  almost  $1  million  for  six  local 
Youth  Resources  Bureaus  (in  Brockton,  Cambridge, 
New  Bedford,  Springfield,  Worcester  and  Middlesex 
County);  another  bureau  has  been  established  in  Fall 
River's  Model  Cities  area,  with  a  $100,000  LEAA 
discretionary  grant.*-  Each  bureau  will  act  as  the  coor- 
dinator in  making  services  available  to  youth  in  trouble 
and  their  families  and  in  following  up  with  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  The  objective  of  the  bureaus  is  to  divert 
significant  numbers  of  juveniles  from  the  juvenile  justice 
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system  and  reduce  the  number  of  youths  referred  for 
court  action  by  the  police.  An  additional  $365,000  in 
block  funds  has  gone  to  a  complementary  project — the 
establishment  of  actual  residential  centers  in  Boston, 
Lynn,  New  Bedford  and  Springfield.  In  Springfield  and 
New  Bedford,  these  programs  will  operate  in  con- 
junction with  the  Model  Cities  programs.  LEAA  plans  to 
fund  a  number  of  delinquency  prevention  programs  in 
high-crime  areas  of  Boston  and  Somerville  and  ad- 
ditional programs  to  try  to  identify  and  treat  potentially 
delinquent  children.  LEAA  has  also  allocated  $20,000  to 
the  Governor's  Committee  to  develop  a  revised  Juvenile 
Code  for  submission  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for 
enactment  sometime  in  the  1972  session.  The  new  code 
will  be  drawn  up  by  a  commission  composed  of  experts 
from  various  disciplines  concerned  with  delinquency. 

The  Governor's  Committee  has  given  the  Harvard 
University  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  a  $90,000  grant  (a 
continuation  grant  of  $140,000  has  been  requested)  to 
assess  methods  of  achieving  "organizational  change" 
within  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  In  addition, 
the  center  will  assess  various  types  of  institutional  en- 
vironments relied  upon  for  youth  corrections. 

The  successes  achieved  by  the  youth  commissioner  en- 
sure continued  support  of  his  program  as  long  as  LEAA 
funds  are  available.  It  is  unclear,  however,  whether  the 
state  legislature  is  committed  to  picking  up  the  bill  once 
LEAA  funds  are  exhausted.  The  state  has  not  yet 
provided  any  appropriations  for  the  new  program. 

CORRECTIONS.  Adult  Correctional  Services  have 
received  only  $1.8  million  in  state  action  funds,*-'  sup- 
plemented by  $848,695  in  LEAA  discretionary  grants. 

An  initial  program  launched  by  the  governor,  a  Joint 
Correctional  Planning  Committee,  gave  promise  of  coor- 
dinating resources  and  achieving  effective  planning  but 
it  has  been  allowed  to  lapse.  The  group  brought 
fragmented  correctional  interests  together  with  citizen 
and  bipartisan  legislative  representatives.  Just  as  real 
progress  was  being  achieved,  the  funding  was  discon- 
tinued and  the  staff  was  all  but  totally  disbanded.  It  was 
apparently  downplayed  because  the  attorney  general 
had  other  priorities.  During  its  short  existence,  the  group 
helped  prepare  and  achieve  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Correctional  Reform  Act,  an  important  new  corrections 
bill  for  the  state. 

Massachusetts  is  not  building  any  new  corrections 
facilities  with  its  funds.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
corrections  funds  has  been  spent  on  work-release 
programs  and  community-based  corrections.  Boston,  for 
example,  received  more  than  $423,000  (1%9,  1970  and 
1971  funds)  to  develop  four  community-based  centers, 
each  of  which  will  house  15  to  25  individuals.*"'  (This 
represents  roughly  20  percent  of  the  city's  total 
requirement  for  such  facilities.) 

Some    of   the    work-release    projects    funded    by 


discretionary  grants  provided  interesting  models,  but  the 
projects  have  terminated  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  state  will  pick  up  on  them.  One  project,  "The 
Development  of  Interagency  Cooperation  in  Correc- 
tions," received  $199,915  in  a  two-year  period  to  work 
with  172  offenders.  The  project  was  designed  by 
Technical  Development  Corp.  to  bring  together  the 
many  agencies  involved  in  corrections  with  private  sec- 
tor employers,  to  ensure  better  employment  op- 
portunities for  inmates.  The  project  was  successful  in 
securing  jobs  for  a  number  of  offenders,  many  of  whom 
were  still  employed  as  of  Oct.  20,  1971,  the  date  of  the 
final  report  of  the  project.*' 

For  the  most  part  Massachusetts'  corrections  projects 
are  too  small  in  scale  and  too  sporadic  to  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  problem.  The  discretionary 
grant  funds,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  with  some 
success,  apparently  have  not  provided  the  impetus  to 
begin  to  move  the  corrections  system.*"  And  as  we  show 
m  the  discussion  of  the  Boston  program,  major  deficien- 
cies in  the  present  system,  such  as  the  condition  of  the 
Charles  Street  jail,  are  being  ignored. 

COURTS.  Court-related  programs  (including  defen- 
der and  prosecutor  programs)  have  received  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  state's  LEAA  funds.  The  most  im- 
portant— and  most  successful — project  has  been  the 
Roxbury-Dorchester  Community  Defenders  Office,  sup- 
porting a  public  defender  service  in  Boston's  largest 
ghetto.  The  project  received  approximately  $179,000  in 
action  funds  in  the  1969-71  period.  The  grant  goes  to  the 
Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee,  a  state  body  which 
provides  counsel  to  indigents  in  criminal  cases.  This 
committee,  appointed  by  the  state  Supreme  Court,  serves 
as  a  board  of  directors  to  which  the  project  staff  is 
responsible.  There  is  growing  friction  between  the  defen- 
ders committee  and  the  project.*'  As  the  project  is  now 
structured,  the  advisory  committee  and  the  defenders 
committee  exercise  joint  supervision  of  the  office — in- 
cluding hiring.  The  attorneys  working  for  this  project  are 
of  high  quality  and  appear  to  have  the  respect  of  the 
judges  who  handle  the  cases. 

This  project  has  the  potential  for  changing  the 
traditional  methods  of  operation  of  the  defenders  com- 
mittee and  enhancing  the  quality  of  services  available  to 
indigents.  The  Governor's  Com.mittee  is  currently 
evaluating  the  project  and  indications  are  that  it  has 
been  successful,  especially  considering  the  relatively 
modest  funding.  The  problem  of  continuity  of  support 
remains,  however. 

The  district  court  prosecutors  program,  a  program  to 
replace  police  prosecutors  with  professional  prosecutors, 
has  received  $351,500  in  block  funds  in  1969-71  (almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  Roxbury-Dorchester  Defenders  Of- 
fice).** The  project  will  enable  district  attorneys'  offices 
to  initiate  (or  continue)  the  use  of  assistant  DAs  and 
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student  prosecutors  in  district  courts.  Programs  are 
operating  in  a  number  of  courts. 

Other  court  programs  have  included  a  project  for  the 
accreditation  of  probation  departments,  to  bring  them  up 
to  minimal  standards  of  operation,  and  a  number  of 
court  management  studies. 

According  to  the  director  of  the  state  planning  agency, 
the  court  program  for  fiscal  1972  will  be  a  priority 
item — getting  $2.25  million  (the  same  amount  as  police 
and  juvenile  delinquency).  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
money  can  be  spent  effectively  because  so  little  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  by  past  expenditures.** 

Boston's  LEAA  Program.  Boston,  the  largest  city  in 
Massachusetts,  has  the  highest  crime  rate  in  the  state. 
While  Boston's  population  is  only  11.4  percent  of  the 
state's,  it  accounted  for  25  percent  of  the  crime  index  in 
the  state  in  1%8  and  44  percent  of  all  serious  crimes 
committed  against  persons  in  the  state.  The  city's  LEAA 
program  reflects  at  the  local  level  many  of  the  same 
problems  faced  by  the  state. 

THE  MAYORS  COMMITTEE.  The  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee and  its  staff  have  had  an  unstable  history.  In  1969, 
a  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  Administration  of 
Justice  was  apfwinted  by  the  mayor;  in  the  same  year  a 
Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  allegedly  citizen-based,  also  was  formed.  The 
Coordinating  Committee  was  composed  entirely  of 
police  and  other  city  officials,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee included — in  addition  to  police  and  offi- 
cials— clergy,  representatives  of  community 
organizations  and  organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  1971  the  two  committees  were  merged  to 
form  the  Mayor's  Safe  Streets  Act  Committee.'" 

Neither  the  role  nor  the  power  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee has  been  clearly  delimited.  The  committee  has 
never  been  sure  of  its  role  vis-a-vis  the  mayor  or  the  state 
planning  agency.  Unlike  most  city  planning  bodies,  the 
Boston  Committee  has  actually  administered  some  of  its 
own  programs  instead  of  limiting  its  function  to  that  of 
planning.  Most  of  the  programs  have  originated  with  the 
staff  which  has  also  suffered  from  frequent  turnover.' ' 

In  December  the  committee  voted  to  commission  the 
staffs  executive  director  to  propose  a  reconstituted  com- 
mittee which  would  have  a  greater  voice  in  the  direction 
of  the  program.  Committee  members  complained  of  an 
overbalance  of  law  enforcement  representatives  in  the 
group,  and  an  underrepresentation  of  community  people. 
They  also  were  frustrated  by  the  difficulties  in  planning 
for  any  long-range,  sustained  efforts  with  no  guidelines 
or  parameters  set  by  LEAA  or  the  state,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  operating  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  funds  quickly.  After  money  was 
"committed,"  it  was  very  slow  in  arriving,  and  projects 
were  delayed  time  and  again.  (To  date  there  have  been 


meetings  and  discussion  about  reconstitution  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  nothing  specific  has  been  done.) 

The  mayor  has  taken  a  passive  role  in  regard  to  the 
program.  He  has  always  had  at  least  one  of  his  staff 
members  assigned  to  the  committee,  but  unless  a  high- 
visibility  program  is  involved,  the  staff  has  operated 
largely  on  its  own. 

The  relationship  between  Boston's  criminal  justice 
planning  committee  and  the  City  Council  reflects  some 
of  the  same  problems  as  the  relationship  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  For 
the  first  year  or  so  of  the  program,  the  City  Council  was 
literally  unaware  of  the  planning  committee's  existence. 
By  the  time  the  council  was  informed  of  the  committee's 
operations,  the  committee  had  built  a  staff  of  45,  and  that 
situation  created  considerable  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
council.'^  The  Mayor's  Committee  feels  that  it  is  now 
beginning  to  develop  a  cooperative,  supportive  working 
relationship  with  the  new  City  Council  elected  in 
January  1972.  The  council  recently  voted  $69,000  to  the 
committee — and  with  no  strings  attached.  In  addition, 
the  council  has  begun  to  take  an  affirmative  role  in  the 
design  of  the  city's  anti-crime  plan. 

The  Boston  Committee  has  worked  hard,  with  great 
difficulty,  to  develop  effective  community  involvement 
and  awareness,  both  at  the  policy-making  level  and  in 
the  administration  of  programs  selected  by  the  commit- 
tee for  funding.  Members  of  the  committee  complain  of 
lack  of  state  and  LEAA  guidance  in  this  regard:  "The 
mechanism  for  bringing  together  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  community  under  a  common  banner  has 
never  been  spelled  out."  Community  agencies  and 
people  in  the  community  have  not  been  "made  aware  on 
an  equal  basis  of  the  funds  that  are  available  in  Boston." 
A  representative  of  the  mayor's  office  put  it  another  way: 
"There  is  very  little  community  awareness  of  the 
program  and  as  a  result,  there  has  been  neither  con- 
troversy, feedback  nor  much  impact."''  But  at  least  a 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  providing  for  com- 
munity involvement. 

The  relationship  of  the  Boston  Committee  to  the 
Governor's  Committee  has  been  characterized  by  some 
distrust  and  lack  of  cooperation,  but,  compared  with 
most  other  major  city-SPA  relationships  it  has  been 
generally  satisfactory.  The  city  is  given  a  tlrm  commit- 
ment of  available  funding  prior  to  the  development  of  its 
plan  each  year.  This  makes  the  planning  process  a 
pragmatic  one,  related  to  action  programs,  rather  than  a 
theoretical  exercise.'''  The  major  problem  of  the  city  has 
been  the  cumbersome  delays  involved  in  getting  money 
from  the  Governor's  Committee  to  Boston  and  from 
Boston  to  the  projects.  At  a  minimum  there  is  a  three-to- 
six-month  delay  between  the  award  of  a  program  grant 
by  the  SPA  and  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  applicant 
agency.  The  delay  has  been  as  long  as  14  months.'^ 
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HOiV  BOSTON  HAS  SPENT  ITS  MONEY.  Through 
fiscal  1971,  Boston  had  received  approximately  37  per- 
cent of  the  state's  block  funds'''  and  1 1  percent  of  the 
state's  discretionary  grants. 


Planning 
Grants 


Action 
Grants 


Discretionary 
Grants 


Percent  of 
State  Total 


1969  $  45.000       $    196,130 

1970  60.000         2.016,012 

1971  150,000         3.500,000 


1 50,390 
258,540 


$  241.130 
2,226.402 
3,908,540 


This  funding,  substantial  as  it  appears,  represents  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  criminal  justice  budget  for 
the  city.  In  1970,  for  example,  the  budget  of  the  Boston 
police  department  was  $41,198,450;  the  municipal  court 
had  a  budget  of  $5,550,000  in  1968-69.9'  During  the 
early  stages  of  the  program,  the  money  went,  according 
to  a  staff  member,  to  "short-term  quick  reactions  to 
crises"  such  as  riot-control  equipment  and  training, 
police  recruitment  and  personnel  problems  and  police 
data  handling.'*'*  The  police  got  the  bulk  of  the  money 
because  initially  they  were  the  only  ones  with  any  ideas 
about  how  to  spend  it.  In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the 
staff  feels,  Boston  has  begun  to  take  steps  toward  the  in- 
telligent use  of  available  funds,  including  some  long- 
range  planning.'^'*  But  most  of  the  projects  have  been 
slow  to  produce  results.  An  inordinate  amount  of  time 
has  been  spent  in  planning  and  preparing  to  start 
programs. 

Boston  initially  attempted  an  ambitious  corrections 
program  (funded  for  $200,000  in  1970  funds)  relying  on 
providing  pre-  and  post-parole  services  to  offenders  as 
well  as  community-based  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
The  goal  of  the  program  was  to  provide — "in  a  number 
of  treatment  modules — the  type  of  emotional  and  en- 
vironmental security  best  suited  to  a  given  individual  in 
the  rehabilitative  process.  "'O" 

According  to  persons  connected  with  the  program,  it 
is  still  getting  started.  To  date  nothing  has  been  done  to 


correct  the  abominable  conditions  in  the  Charles  Street 
jail,  an  adult  detention  facility,  or  to  close  down  or 
restructure  the  city's  Deer  Island  facility,  an  equally  ar- 
chaic detention  center.  Boston's  one  relief  program,  the 
Bail  Reform  Agency,  has  been  abolished  for  lack  of 
funding. 

The  detoxification  project  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics,  administered  by  the  Boston  Committee,  has 
been  a  substantial  success.  The  project,  which  provides 
medical  treatment  for  alcoholics  rather  than  processing 
them  as  criminals,  will  expand  from  a  20-bed  unit  to  a 
77-bed  unit  capable  of  treating  more  than  2,000  persons 
a  year.  This  program  costs  approximately  $341,000  a 
year  according  to  budget  estimates.  The  city  is  not  in- 
terested in  supporting  the  project  from  municipal  funds, 
although  it  costs  the  city  more  than  $1  million  a  year  to 
process  approximately  19,000  drunks  through  the 
criminal  justice  system."" 

Another  of  the  more  successful  programs  has  been  the 
Citizen  Security  Project.  This  project,  which  hopes  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  persons  in  specific  high-crime 
neighborhoods,  has  several  components  which  are  listed 
in  the  chart  below. 

According  to  the  deputy  director  of  the  program, 
these  projects  have  had  "an  impact  on  the  attitude  of 
persons  toward  the  police  and,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
the  Sav-More  Project,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  crime  rate." 

The  Vertical  Policing  Project  discussed  above,  finan- 
ced with  discretionary  funds  in  1971,  was  also  designed 
to  increase  citizen  security  in  public  housing  through 
resident  patrols.  The  history  of  the  project  demonstrates 
the  delays,  false  starts  and  difficulties  inherent  in 
programs  such  as  this.  As  of  April  1972  only  half  the 
money  allocated  had  been  spent.  There  was  a  conflict 
concerning  who  should  administer  the  project — the  staff 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  or  a  local  group.  LEAA, 
which  initially  had  suggested  the  project  to  Boston,  of- 


1 .  Sav-More  Association 


2.  Park  Guides 


3.  Street  Lighting 


4.  Line-up  Project 


5.  "My  Friend.  The 
Policeman" 


Within  a  17-block  area  of  Roxbury,  a  neighborhood  group  is  working 
out  of  a  multi-service  center  to  improve  police-community 
understanding  and  on  methods  neighborhood  people  can  use  to 
improve  their  security. 

Franklin  Park  is  located  in  a  high-crime  area.  A  school  nearby 
has  contracted  to  operate  a  playhouse  in  the  park  and  to  present 
numerous  cultural,  etc.,  activities.  The  program  also  will  supply  eight 
guides  to  provide  security  and  guidance  in  the  park. 

To  provide  street  lighting  for  a  playground  and  two  or  three  other  sites 
to  increase  security  in  that  area,  and  throughout  the  city. 

To  enable  the  police  department  to  pay  for  people  to  stand  in  police 
line-ups  for  identification  of  suspects. 

A  project  designed  to  familiarize  black  and  poor  school  children 
with  the  law  enforcement  process. 


1971—$  77.643 
1970—$  25.000 


1971—$  53.000 


1971—$  91,175 


1971—$     6,500 
1970—  "' 


1971—$  44,357 
1970-$  30,515 


$  74,872 
$328,190 
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fered  no  help.  The  state  was  not  interested  because  this 
was  a  discretionary  grant  which  did  not  really  fit  in  with 
its  priorities.  According  to  a  staff  member: 

The  program  was  a  learning  experience  for  all.  .  .  .  Un- 
fortunately it  has  been  an  expensive  learning 
program.  .  .  .  At  present  we  are  trying  to  interest  HUD 
and  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  in  continuing  the 
program  and  starting  similar  ones  in  other  develop- 
ments."^^ 

Many  of  the  programs  Boston  is  funding — especially 
the  detoxification  program,  the  Roxbury  defender 
program,  the  community  resident  centers  for  delinquent 
and  predelinquent  children  and  the  programs  involving 
the  community  in  crime  prevention — hold  out  promise 
that  the  goals  of  LEAA — to  make  improvements  and 
changes  in  the  criminal  justice  system — can  be  ac- 
complished. But  the  pressure  to  design  a  "new"  program 
each  year  and  to  obtain  quick  results,  the  uncertainties  of 
fijnding  and  the  lack  of  firm  commitment  by  the  city  to 
take  over  these  projects  if  LEAA  funds  are  not  forthcom- 
ing, put  these  programs  in  a  precarious  position.  It  is 
much  easier  to  design  sophisticated  communications  sys- 
tems which  are  tangible  and  visible  and  once  set  up  do 
not  require  continual  funding. '"■> 

EVALUATION.  Until  recently  Massachusetts  had  no 
full-time  program  to  monitor  and  evaluate  its  grants. 

Perhaps  this  fact  reflects  the  absence  of  a  philosophy 
or  workable  concept  against  which  grants  could  be 
evaluated.  Fiscal  accountability  is  all  that  is  required  at 
present,  although  we  were  told  by  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee that  "minimum  evaluative  components  have  been 
written  into  almost  every  project." 

There  are  signs  of  change  in  this  area.  Evaluations  of 
the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee  and  its  relation- 
ship with  the  Roxbury  Defenders,  and  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  Youth  Resources  Bureaus,  have  been  funded 
but  are  not  yet  completed.  For  fiscal  1972,  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  will  allocate  approximately  $400,000  to 
evaluate  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  programs  in 
seven  areas; 

a.  high-crime  areas  and  specific  crimes,  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  these  areas; 

b.  police  personnel  training,  io  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective training  methods; 

c.  the  Boston  Command  and  Control  System; 

d.  the  attempt  to  deinstitutionalize  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services; 

e.  the  effectiveness  of  district  court  prosecutors  and 
improved  defender  services; 

f  community-based  corrections  (youth  and  adult),  to 
determine  how  the  process  works  and  how  the  com- 
munity reacts; 

g.  the  way  all  the  programs  in  a  specific  city  (probably 
Cambridge)  interact  and  complement  each  other. 


The  regional  LEAA  office  responsible  for 
Massachusetts  has  not  been  very  active  in  reviewing  the 
state  plan  before  it  becomes  final,  nor  does  it  undertake 
any  independent  evaluation  of  projects  even  on  a  spot- 
check  basis,  although  one  of  its  primary  responsibilities 
is  "monitoring  programs  on  a  day-to-day  basis."  The 
LEAA  regional  officer  in  charge  cjf  reviewing  the  state 
plans  for  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  this  report  in- 
dicated that  he  did  not  feel  there  was  much  point  in 
evaluating  the  use  of  block  grant  money  because  this 
money  comes  to  the  state  virtually  automatically  and  the 
state  has  control  over  its  use.  He  viewed  the  LEAA  funds 
as  a  "domestic  foreign  aid  program"  and  said  that,  as 
with  the  aid  program,  "we  sometimes  do  not  know  what 
we  are  buying."  The  discretionary  grant  monies 
probably  "should  be  evaluated,"  he  said,  but  the 
regional  office  has  not  done  so.  To  date,  LEAA  has  been 
of  little  help  in  developing  guidelines  which  the  state 
might  use  in  its  own  evaluation,  and  the  current  policy 
seems  to  be  to  make  "someone  else  responsible"  for 
evaluation. 

The  minimal  attention  given  to  Massachusetts  by  the 
regional  office  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  is  generally  held  out  by  LEAA  as  an 
example  of  a  state  with  a  forward-looking  agency,  one 
that  has  gone  far  beyond  the  funding  of  hardware  and 
needs  little  help.  LEAA  seems  to  have  rejected  the  af>- 
proach  recommended  by  OSTI,  a  Boston  consulting 
firm,  to  the  Task  Force  on  Implementation  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  that  special  additional 
support  be  given  "front  runners" — programs  that  are 
especially  promising — so  they  will  serve  as  transferable 
models  to  other  jurisdictions  facing  similar  problems. 

The  regionalization  of  LEAA'"'  may  change  the  grant 
review  process.  At  this  time,  however,  persons  in- 
terviewed in  Massachusetts  stated  that — beyond  con- 
ducting audits  of  selected  programs  to  see  if  the  money  is 
being  spent  in  accordance  with  LEAA's  fiscal  guide- 
lines— LEAA  personnel  had  little  impact  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  program.  As  one  member  of  the  Boston 
staff  said,  "They  simply  ask  are  you  spending  the  money 
the  way  you  said  you  would  in  the  state  plan,  and  they  go 
no  further.  LEAA  does  not  differentiate  between  project 
priorities  and  who  is  sweeping  the  floor."""'  Most  of  the 
persons  interviewed  in  Massachusetts  felt  that  LEAA 
could  be  helpful  in  developing  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  what  other  states  or  cities  were  doing. 

RELATED  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS.  Massachusetts 
has  made  an  attempt  to  bring  related  federal  programs 
together.  As  we  have  noted  there  has  been  relatively 
good  coordination  in  Massachusetts  with  the  Model 
Cities  program  and  there  are  some  joint  projects  with 
HEW's  juvenile  delinquency  program. 

HUD  provided  money  to  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs  to  hire  a  staff  member  to  be 
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assigned  to  the  Governor's  Committee  as  the  coordinator 
of  law  enforcement  and  Model  Cities  programs.  The 
staff  member,  a  former  police  officer  with  Model  Cities 
experience,  has  facilitated  coordination  between  these 
two  programs.  In  fiscal  1970-71,  HUD  had  Model  Cities 
projects  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Holyoke, 
Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Springfield  and  Worcester  which 
had  some  relationship  to  LEAA  programs.""  They  in- 
cluded drug  programs,  police  community  relations, 
youth  programs  (including  youth  resources  bureaus)  and 
a  number  of  others. 

Conclusion.  Although  the  Governor's  Committee  and 
its  local  affiliates  have  spent  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  and  money  in  getting  projects  through  the  "plan- 
ning stages,"  some  significant  projects  have  begun  to  take 
shape  in  Massachusetts.  Fundamental  change  has 
already  occurred  in  the  way  the  state  deals  with 
juveniles,  and  changes  have  been  initiated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics,  in  the  services  provided  by  public 
defenders  and  in  community  security  projects.  The  state 
is  also  evolving  a  realistic  planning  process  which  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  future  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  Massachusetts.  But  there  are  problems: 
no  procedures  have  been  developed  to  ensure  state  or 
local  assumption  of  demonstrably  successful  programs; 
apparently  promising  projects  such  as  the  Joint  Correc- 
tions Planning  Committee  have  been  started  with  much 
fanfare  and  then  abandoned;  and  in  many  instances,  the 
most  successful  programs  have  had  the  shortest  lifespans. 
If  the  federal  money  stops,  the  innovative  programs  may 
well  stop — leaving  only  computers  and  other  equipment 
behind. 


Ohio 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  program  in  Ohio  is  run  by  the 
Administration  of  Justice  Division  of  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  i'»*  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Ohio  Criminal  Justice  Supervisory  Commission,  a 
policy-making  board  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  division  is  designed  to  encourage  a  close  in- 
terrelationship betv/een  criminal  justice  programs  and 
urban  programs. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  32  members:  14  from 
criminal  justice  agencies,  eight  elected  officials,  three 
other  state  agency  representatives  and  seven  persons 
from  "the  community,"  including  a  retired  psychologist, 
a  Model  Cities  representative  and  two  businessmen.  It  is 
staffed  by  43  professionals  (as  of  March  10,  there  were 
72  authorized  positions).  The  work  of  the  commission  is 
performed  through  five  task  forces  (law  enforcement, 
courts,  corrections,  community  relations  and  crime 
prevention   and  juvenile   delinquency)   and   a   steering 


committee  composed  of  commission  and  staff  members. 'O^ 
Like  the  Governor's  Committee  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Ohio  Supervisory  Commission  has  operated  in  relative 
independence  from  the  state  legislature,  although  several 
commission  members  are  legislators.  There  have  been 
no  legislative  hearings  or  reviews  of  the  progress  of  the 
LEAA  program,  and  until  1972,  no  legislative  ap- 
propriations were  required  or  made.  This  spring,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  July  1972  "new  money"  requirement  for 
matching  funds,  the  legislature  voted  without  debate  to 
appropriate  $3  million  to  enable  the  LEAA  program  to 
continue  in  Ohio. 

The  Regional  Planning  Structure.  During  the  first  two 
and  one-half  years  of  the  LEAA  program,  Ohio  was 
divided  into  15  planning  districts,  a  number  of  which  had 
previously  existed  as  general  planning  units  or  councils 
of  government.  Each  district  received  a  flat  planning 
grant  as  well  as  a  contribution  based  on  population.  The 
arrangement  was  highly  unsatisfactory. 

The  districts  were  poorly  drawn  and  poorly  adminis- 
tered. Urban  centers  were  merged  with  less  populous 
counties,  and  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  dis- 
tricts were  never  defined.  One  city,  Cleveland,  had  filed 
a  lawsuit  challenging  the  composition  of  its  region;  the 
city  had  only  6  percent  representation  on  the  district 
board,  but  25  percent  of  the  district's  population. 

In  mid- 1 97 1,  the  state  began  a  reorganization  that  by 
1973  will  make  each  of  Ohio's  six  metropolitan  areas 
(Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Akron  and 
Dayton)  a  regional  planning  unit  (RPU)  and  will  divide 
the  82  nonmetropolitan  counties  into  four  planning 
quadrants  directly  under  the  supervison  of  the  state 
agency.  Action  funds  will  be  allocated  to  both  the  RPUs 
and  the  quadrants  on  the  basis  of  a  crime/population  fac- 
tor. The  crime  factor  is  to  be  weighed  twice  as  heavily  as 
the  population  factor."" 

The  state's  role  in  regard  to  the  quadrants  will  be 
more  controlling  than  it  was  in  regard  to  the  previous 
districts.  The  state  will  assign  a  team  to  each  of  the  areas 
to  prepare  the  plan  for  that  area  and  will  continue  to 
review  each  project  proposal.  However,  the  six  urban 
RPUs  will  have  a  high  degree  of  independence,  receiving 
block  grants  from  the  state  after  the  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  local  plans,  in  much  the  same  way  the  state 
receives  its  block  grant  from  LEAA. 

The  state  will  audit  and  monitor  the  performance  of 
the  RPUs  and  their  grantees  and  will  provide  technical 
assistance  as  requested.  The  new  arrangements  will 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  state  review  of  each  project 
proposal;  once  an  RPU  is  certified  as  properly  struc- 
tured and  its  annual  plan  is  approved,  it  will  operate  in- 
dependently.' ' ' 

At  the  same  time  that  the  state  has  increased  the 
decision-making  powers  of  its  urban  regions,  it  has  im- 
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posed  stringent  requirements  on  them  in  terms  of  struc- 
ture. An  RPU  must  be  centered  around  one  or  more 
units  of  local  government  and  must  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  remaining  units  of  general  government  within  the 
county.  It  must  operate  under  the  direction  of  a  super- 
visory board  that  includes,  in  addition  to  representatives 
of  the  criminal  justice  agencies  and  of  local  government, 
representatives  from  related  public  agencies  and  from 
community  and  citizen  interests. "2  In  addition,  the  RPU 
must  develop  an  adequate  staff  and  demonstrate  that  it  is 
capable  of  carrying  out  planning  functions.  The  state  is 
playing  a  vigorous  oversight  role  in  the  development  of 
the  RPUs,  withholding  certification  from  an  RPU  until 
all  standards  are  met.nJ 

Establishing  RPUs  that  ensure  full  representation, 
particularly  of  citizen  interests,  and  provide  for  the  kind 
of  city-county  cooperation  that  the  state  has  mandated, 
is  a  difficult  process.  Each  metropolitan  area  first  had  to 
dismantle  an  existing  organization — or  at  least  radically 
change  it — and  then  establish  a  new  one.  As  of  March 
1972,  only  two  RPUs — Columbus  and  Akron — had  been 
approved  by  the  state.  RPUs  in  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and 
Toledo  have  been  organized  but  not  formally  approved. 
Cleveland  was  experiencing  difficulty  because  of  the 
change  in  city  administration,  the  conflicting  interest  of 
city  and  county  officials  and  the  selection  of  that  city  as 
one  of  the  High  Impact  cities."-' 

Cincinnati's  experience  in  launching  its  RPU 
illustrates  some  of  the  general  difficulties.  District  13,  of 
which  Cincinnati  was  a  part,  had  a  board  heavily 
dominated  by  law  enforcement  officials.  When  the  city 
and  its  county  (Hamilton)  began  developing  guidelines 
for  the  new  RPU  structure,  members  of  the  former  board 
sought  to  retain  control,  contending  that  the  program 
..hould  continue  to  have  a  strong  police  orientation. 
Community  groups  opposed  this,  and  eventually  a  com- 
promise was  worked  out  that  provided  for  community 
participation  in  the  program."' 

A  Criminal  Justice  Control  Board  was  created  and 
was  composed  of  six  members,  three  selected  by  the 
board  of  Hamilton  County  commissioners  and  three 
elected  representatives  of  the  city  selected  by  the  mayor 


(with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  city  council).  The 
board  will  appoint  a  staff  and  will  be  assisted  by  a 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Panel  of  up  to  30  mem- 
bers who  will  prepare  the  area's  LEAA  plan.  The  panel 
will  rely  on  six  advisory  committees,  each  chaired  by  a 
citizen  appointed  by  the  board.  Final  approval  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  plan  will  rest  with  the  six-member  board. 

Fiscal  1972  was  the  first  year  under  Ohio's  new 
system;  the  system  will  not  be  fully  operational  until 
fiscal  1973.  RPUs  will  be  allocated  a  base  of  $50,(XX) 
with  the  balance  of  planning  funds  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  population  (determined  by  the  1970  census).  The 
planning  grants  will  range  from  $78,000  for  Toledo  to 
$151,000  for  Cleveland. 

The  planning  funds  for  the  nonmetropolitan 
quadrants — $90,(XX) — will  be  administered  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Division  staff,  working  closely 
with  government  officials  and  community  leaders  in  the 
nonurban  areas.' "' 

The  Ohio  reorganization,  particularly  the  develop*- 
ment  of  RPUs  for  metropolitan  areas,  reflects  a  major  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  state  to  focus  federal  anti-crime 
funds  on  high-crime  areas.  The  reorganization  also  is  an 
attempt  to  give  the  cities  enough  certainty  about  the 
levels  of  action  fund  commitment  to  allow  them  to 
engage  in  long-term  planning  and  to  focus  on  high- 
impact  projects."^  The  restructuring  of  Ohio's  grant- 
making  system  and  the  apparent  vigor  with  which  it  is 
being  pursued  is  the  most  promising  aspect  of  Ohio's 
program.  However,  its  effect  has  not  yet  been  felt  and 
Ohio's  past  record  of  grant-making  and  expenditure  is  an 
unimpressive  one. 

Use  of  LEAA  Funds.  At  the  end  of  1971,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Supervisory  Commission  had  allocated 
$28,354,177  of  its  allotted  LEAA  funds.  In  addition,  the 
state  had  been  awarded  $3,721,448  in  LEAA  discre- 
tionary grants  and  $396,387  from  the  National  Institute, 
for  a  total  of  $32,  472,  012."» 

POLICE  EXPENDITURES.  The  cumulative  1969- 
1971  figures  combining  state  action  grants  and 
discretionary  grants  show  that  more  than  49  percent  of 


Category 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTION  AND  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS'  i' 
Stale  Action  Discretionary 

Grants  Grants  Total 


Percent  of 
Total 


1.  Police  (Personnel. 

$13,946,112 

$1,751,818 

$15,697,930 

equipment,  investigative  units,  etc.) 

2.  Juvenile  Programs 

5.494.000 

3(M,500 

5.798.500 

3.  Corrections 

4.019,459 

750.827 

4.770.286 

4.  Courts 

1 ,854.000 

265,903 

2,119.903 

5.  Organized  Crime 

561.000 

98,400 

659,400 

6.  Narcotics,  Alcohol 

1,I4I.899'2" 

200,000 

1.341,899 

and  Dangerous  Drugs 

7.  Criminal  Justice 

350,000 

350.000 

Training 

8.  Research 

1,339.952 

1.339.952 

Over-all  Total 

$32,077,870 
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Ohio's  anti-crime  funds  went  to  police.'^i  Of  the  total 
police  grants,  $5.2  million  was  spent  on  training  new 
personnel  and  on  improved  police  facilities;  more  than 
$2.6  million  was  spent  on  information  systems,  com- 
munications equipment  and  command  and  control 
systems;  $1.46  million  was  spent  on  riot-control  equip- 
ment and  training;  and  $1.7  million  went  to  police 
laboratories.  The  remaining  funds  were  distributed  be- 
tween "police-community  relations"  programs 
($760,229),  narcotics  enforcement  efforts  ($953,000)  and 
equipment  expenditures,  including  $331,249  to  develop 
helicopter  surveillance  programs'22  and  $141,665  to 
purchase  67  police  cruisers. 

Police  Facilities.  Ohio  has  spent  both  action  and 
discretionary  funds  to  build  new  facilities  and  to  im- 
prove existing  facilities  in  approximately  15  police 
departments.  A  total  of  $400,000  in  state  action  funds 
have  been  allocated  to  the  State  Highway  Patrol  to  ex- 
pand the  present  Patrol  Academy  facilities,  increasing 
the  academy's  capacity  from  100  to  200  men.  Columbus 
will  use  funds  to  construct  a  mobile  police  substation. 
Dayton  will  use  a  $350,000  discretionary  grant  to 
establish  an  "interdisciplinary"  training  center.  Cleve- 
land has  received  a  commitment  of  more  than  $1.3  mil- 
lion to  plan  and  build  a  Criminal  Justice  Center. 

Riot-Conlrol  Truinin;^  and  Equipment.  Ohio  has 
placed  unusual  emphasis  on  riot  control  and  training, 
apparently  in  an  overresponse  to  the  Kent  State  incident 
in  1970.'2'  More  than  $1.4  million  in  state  anti-crime 
funds  have  been  spent  for  training,  equipment  and  the 
creation  of  intelligence-gathering  units  to  "provide 
warning  of  impending  disorders."  Of  the  88  counties  in 
Ohio,  all  but  14  have  received  LEAA  funds  in  this  cate- 
gory. One  grant  provides  $253,000  (FY  1971)  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  10  state-supported  universities  to  devel- 
op special  campus-oriented  riot-control  capabilities. '2-1 

In  addition  to  the  state  action  grant  expenditures, 
Ohio  has  received  a  $60,000  LEAA  discretionary  grant 
to  establish  a  Civil  Disorder  Tactical  Unit  within  the 
state  planning  agency.  The  Ohio  National  Guard  is  in- 
dependently applying  for  a  $700,000  grant  from  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  to  support  nine  planning 
districts  (only  two  of  which  are  urban).  The  money  will 
be  used  to  purchase  "helmets,  armored  vests,  batons,  gas 
grenades,  pepper  foggers,  and  traming  in  the  use  of  mace 
and  chemical  agents,  press  relations  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  snipers."  The  Guard's  expenditures  also  are 
directed  to  communities  that  have  college  campuses 
within  their  borders. 

At  the  local  level,  the  money  has  been  spent  to  pur- 
chase riot-control  vans,  chemical  agent  launches 
(Ashtabula),  shotguns  and  loudspeaker  units.  Only  one 
city  (Cincinnati)  has  apparently  used  some  of  its  money 
for  police  "sensitivity  training." 

The  only  evaluation  of  the  programs  is  a  sentence  in 


the  state  plan  commenting  that  the  programs  "were 
highly  successful." 

Information  Systems  and  Communications  Equipment. 
Ohio  has  given  high  priority  to  the  development  of  com- 
puterized information  systems  that  will  assist  law  en- 
forcement in  identifying  and  processing  offenders.  More 
than  $750,000  had  been  spent  in  this  area  through  fiscal 
1971.  These  expenditures  represent  start-up  costs  only, 
and  the  state  anticipates  a  total  statewide  investment  of 
$20  million.  In  addition,  the  state  has  invested  more  than 
$2  million  in  interdistrict  communications  networks 
that  will  eventually  link  together  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies throughout  the  state  at  a  total  cost  of  $10  million  to 
$12  million.  The  improved  communications  capability 
will,  of  course,  increase  the  reach  and  efficiency  of  the 
state's  information  network. 

At  the  time  of  the  implementation  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act,  the  state  already  operated  a  statewide  information- 
communications  system  dealing  primarily  with  traffic  of- 
fenses. The  Law  Enforcement  Automated  Data  System 
(LEADS),  which  became  operational  in  1968,  was 
located  in  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol  and  was  fed  by 
more  than  315  local  terminals.  LEADS  interfaced  with 
the  FBI's  NCIC,  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Information 
Network  (LEIN)  in  neighboring  Michigan,  and  with  the 
newly  developed  information  system  in  Cincinnati 
(CLEAR). 1 25  (A  hook-up  is  also  projected  with  the 
system  planned  in  Cleveland.) 

LEAA  funds  have  been  invested  to  expand  the  LEADS 
system  beyond  its  initial  focus  on  traffic-related  offenses. 
Files  on  outstanding  warrants  and  on  wanted  persons  are 
now  being  fed  into  LEADS.  And  in  a  separate  but  related 
development,  Ohio  has  given  funds  to  the  state  attorney 
general's  office  to  develop  computerized  criminal  history 
files  in  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation  and  Iden- 
tification (BCI  and  I).  This  effort,  which  is  being  handled 
by  the  consulting  firm  of  Ernst  and  Ernst,  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  two  LEAA  discretionary  grants  totaling 
$140,000  to  enable  the  bureau  to  conform  its  system  to 
the  SEARCH  model.  Eventually,  the  state  contemplates 
an  integrated  system  combining  the  LEADS  and  Bureau 
of  Identification  files  in  a  single  operation,  probably  un- 
der the  control  of  BCI  and  I.I26 

The  1971  state  plan  described  the  future  of  this  system 
as  follows: 

As  a  long-range  project,  the  state  is  looking  to  the  im- 
plementation of  a  dedicated  computer  complex  which  will 
serve  the  entire  criminal  justice  community.  Among  the 
agencies  which  will  function  as  a  part  of  this  dedicated 
complex  are:  the  Ohio  Youth  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Correction,  which  agen- 
cies are  presently  in  the  process  of  developing  a  slmred 
system  for  their  own  purposes:  BCI  and  I  and  Project 
SEARCH,  the  Ohio  Highway  Patrol  and  Project  LEADS; 
the  Ohio  Court  System;  and  the  Stale  Police  Training 
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Academy,  which  will  he  operated  by  the  Ohio  Peace  Of- 
ficers Training  Council. 

Such  a  system,  to  be  interfaced  with  a  machine-to- 
machine  interface  with  all  the  established  local  systems, 
will  provide  a  complete  state  network  for  communications 
and  will  provide  a  completely  available  file  for  criminal 
history  and  other  identification  information  for  the  entire 
stale  of  Ohio. 

The  long-range  estabtisliment  of  a  state  system  would 
involve  approximately  five  years.  The  local  facilities 
which  would  be  associated  with  this  system  could  be 
developed  concurrently.  At  the  present  time.  Hamilton 
County/Cincinnati  is  already  in  operation  with  a  system 
meeting  the  above  requirements.  It  is  estimated  within  the 
next  two  to  three  years  tliat  at  least  four  or  five  of  the 
major  metropolitan  areas,  Dayton/ Montgomery  County, 
Toledo/Lucas  County,  Cleveland/ Cuyahoga  County, 
Columbus/ Franklin  County  and  Akron/Summit  County, 
will  liave  their  own  operating  systems.  The  other  major 
metropolitan  areas  are  just  in  the  early  planning  stages. 
The  program  is  tentatively  feasible,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  manpower  and  facilities. 

Communications  equipment,  in  the  words  of  t lie  1972 
plan,  "will  probably  represent  the  second  largest  and 
most  permanent  investment  after  construction  made  by 
the  LEAA  program  in  Ohio  over  its  first  10  years."  (1972 
plan,  p.  366)  The  Administration  of  Justice  Division  has 
contracted  with  Kelly  Scientific  Corp.,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  ($125,000)  to  develop  a  comprehensive  statewide 
plan  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  police  communi- 
cations. The  plan  will  form  the  basis  for  developing 
statewide  radio  frequencies,  improving  police  dis- 
patching services,  establishing  emergency  numbers  (Dial 
911)  and  other  communications  devices. 

In  fiscal  1%9-1971,  allocations  for  communications 
equipment  totaled  approximately  $1.8  million.  Sub- 
stantial portions  of  this  were  spent  on  two-way  radios, 
walkie-talkies  and  other  equipment  sold  primarily  by 
Motorola,  Westinghouse  and  RCA.  In  fiscal  1972  alone, 
it  is  estimated,  LEAA  funds  will  be  used  to  install  radio 
equipment  in  at  least  87  jurisdictions  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $2.06  million. '2^ 

Other  Equipment.  Ohio  has  purchased  additional 
equipment  in  large  volumes:  investigative  aids,  closed- 
circuit  TV,  motor  scooters' 2«  and  other  general  police 
equipment.  Most  of  these  purchases  are  small  (for  exam- 
ple, $800,(XX)  worth  of  equipment  costing  an  average  of 
$200  to  $750  per  item).  The  expenditures  reflect  a 
philosophy  that  was  expressed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
program  regarding  the  Cleveland  police  department: 
"To  get  their  cooperation,  we  have  to  first  buy  what  they 
want  for  them."  The  same  attitude  is  applied  in  the  1971 
plan  in  regard  to  rural  areas.  The  plan  states  that  the 
lack  of  resources  in  those  areas  made  it  necessary  "to 
limit  the  planning  effort  to  a  consideration  of  items  of 


long-standing  need  in  order  to  'catch  up'  with  other 
areas  of  the  state."  (1971  plan,  p.  481) 

These  grants  often  have  gone  to  small  departments 
which,  without  federal  funding,  might  have  found  it 
necessary  to  go  out  of  business.  The  proliferation  of 
small  grants  continues,  even  though  the  1971  plan  states 
that  the  "overriding  problem  in  the  criminal  justice  field 
today"  is  "the  problem  of  convincing  the  criminal  justice 
community  that  ideas,  not  hardware,  are  the  real  key  to 
the  solution  of  crime  problems  in  our  society."  The  plan 
also  asserts  that  no  state  funds  should  be  given  to  police 
departments  with  fewer  than  five  full-time  sworn  of- 
ficers.'^'  (In  1%9-71,  the  more  than  a  third  of  a  million 
dollars  that  was  spent  on  general  police  equipment  went 
to  more  than  150  separate  grantees  throughout  the 
state — a  large  percentage  of  them  rural.)"o 

Ohio  has  more  independent  police  units  than  any  state 
except  Texas,  but  the  state  has  made  no  attempt  to  com- 
pel consolidation  of  local  police  departments. 

JUVENILE  PROGRAMS.  Juvenile  programs  repre- 
sent the  second  largest  area  of  expenditure  in  Ohio,  with 
the  grants  divided  into  four  major  categories:  juvenile 
specialist  training  ($795,709);  community  juvenile  treat- 
ment programs  ($1,914,301);  juvenile  institution  pro- 
grams and  techniques  ($734,586);  and  juvenile  rehabili- 
tation facilities  ($2,051,025). 

Here  again,  the  funds  have  been  scattered  among  a 
large  number  of  projects.  In  the  area  of  community  treat- 
ment, for  example,  the  grants  have  been  divided  among 
some  47  projects,  including  youth  service  bureaus, 
juvenile  volunteer  programs,  juvenile  residence  centers 
and  youth-police  "live-ins"  (police  and  young  people 
spending  a  weekend  together).  All  of  these  programs 
combined  involve  only  a  small  number  of  children,  and 
even  if  effective  would  not  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
the  juvenile  system.  Unlike  Massachusetts,  Ohio  has  not 
attempted  to  close  down  outdated  facilities  or  to  build  a 
state  capability  for  over-all  reform  of  the  system-'^' 

CORRECTIONS.  The  1971  state  plan  states  suc- 
cinctly the  major  problem  in  corrections: 

There  is  no  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  at  the  local 
level  that  the  primary  function  of  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  is  to  relwbilitate  the  inmate.  In  Ohio,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  custody  and  punishment. 
Despite  its  awareness  of  the  problem,  the  commission  has 
tended  through  its  grants  to  reinforce  the  orientation 
that  it  criticized.  Of  the  $4,019,459  the  state  has  spent  on 
adult  corrections  programs,  only  $402,105  has  been  in- 
vested in  building  up  the  capabilities  of  probation  de- 
partments or  other  efforts  to  ensure  the  release  from  cus- 
tody of  inmates  who  do  not  require  incarceration.' '^ 

Almost  $740,(X)0  in  block  grants  has  been  spent  on  the 
design  or  construction  of  new  facilities'^'  and  the  im- 
provement of  existing  facilities.  By  and  large,  these 
grants   are   addressed    to   long-outstanding   plant    im- 
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provement  needs  of  the  Corrections  Department,  rather 
than  to  experimental  programs.  As  in  the  police  equip- 
ment area,  Ohio  is  using  the  LEAA  program  more  as 
fiscal  relief  to  overtaxed  agencies  than  as  seed  money  for 
reform.  Grants  of  $1.35  million  have  been  invested  in  ex- 
panded training  programs  for  adult  correctional 
specialists;  but  almost  no  funds  have  gone  for  com- 
munity-based treatment  programs.  Two  grants  for  half- 
way centers  totaling  $177,500  were  made  in  1971,  but 
these  facilities  combined  will  be  able  to  handle  only  25 
persons. '  '■* 

In  February  1971,  the  governor  of  Ohio  appointed  a 
Citizens'  Task  Force  on  Corrections.'"  In  June  1971  this 
task  force  issued  a  preliminary  report  that  was  scathing 
in  its  criticism  of  the  state's  adult  corrections  system. 
(Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  "Report  of  the  Citizens' 
Task  Force  on  Corrections:  An  Interim  Report,"  un- 
dated.) 

The  report  recommended  separation  of  the  Division  of 
Corrections  from  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
a  shift  away  from  large  institutions  to  small  treatment 
units  (maximum  400-bed  size)  emphasizing  greater 
programming  and  treatment  opportunities  and  located  in 
or  near  large  urban  areas.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  an  ongoing  citizens  advisory  ' 
group  to  the  Division  of  Corrections  to  bring  "a  more 
dynamic,  objective  approach  to  the  problems  of  control 
and  treatment  of  the  offender." 

The  governor  has  indicated  a  positive  response  to  the 
preliminary  report.  The  report  should  be  an  effective 
blueprint  for  future  LEAA  expenditures  in  the  correc- 
tions area,  providing  the  Ohio  program  with  much- 
needed  guidelines. 

COURTS.  The  1971  state  plan  calls  the  response  to 
the  state's  request  for  information  concerning  court 
plans  and  programs  "disappointingly  slight."  Program 
funding  patterns  confirm  this.  Investments  for  the  court 
system  focus  on  training,  new  facilities  and  management 
improvements.  Here  again,  Ohio's  grant  program  is  not 
impressive,  even  though  the  1971  plan  raised  some  inter- 
esting questions  concerning  the  proper  role  of  the 
courts.!"'  Ohio  has  used  LEAA  discretionary  grant 
funds  to  establish  a  Department  of  Court  Services  in 
Hamilton  County  (Cincinnati)  to  relieve  "the  court  from 
administrative  details  and  to  provide  increased  services 
to  offenders"  ($50,(X)0);  to  develop  architectural  plans 
for  a  municipal  court  facility  to  serve  the  area  around 
Toledo  ($225,(XX));  and  for  a  variety  of  programs 
designed  to  reduce  docket  delay  ($172,840). 

A  major  court-related  problem  in  Ohio  has  been  the 
lack  of  a  statewide  system  to  provide  counsel  to  indigents 
in  criminal  cases.  Legal  aid  offices  have  been  operating 
in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Columbus  and  Dayton,  relying 
primarily  on  private  funding.  The  level  of  resources  in 
all  of  these  offices  has  been  inadequate.'"  Both  the 


governor  and  the  Administration  of  Justice  Division  are 
hoping  to  provide  at  least  one  state-supported  public 
defender  for  each  criminal  court  in  the  state.  But 
proposals  introduced  into  the  state  legislature  for  the 
creation  of  a  tax-supported  defender  office  (like  the 
prosecutors)  have  been  defeated  in  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  in  each  of  the  last  six  sessions.  As  an  in- 
terim measure,  Ohio  is  using  LEAA  funds  ($250,000)  to 
expand  public  defender  programs  in  Dayton  and  Toledo 
and  to  try  to  establish  an  office  in  Cincinnati. 

In  the  distribution  of  its  LEAA  funds,  Ohio  appears  to 
have  treated  the  federal  anti-crime  program  as  special 
revenue  sharing — that  is,  tax  funds  returned  to  the  states 
by  the  federal  government  to  meet  outstanding  needs 
that  were  not  being  met  by  state  and  local  government. 
The  program  has  not  been  a  "reform"  program,  and  has 
not  substantially  altered  the  operations  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  has  opened  the 
system  to  popular  review.  The  1971  reorganization  of  the 
state  into  RPUs  operating  on  a  block  grant  formula,  and 
the  restructuring  of  both  the  state  planning  body  and  the 
RPU  boards  to  reflect  broad  citizen  concerns,  is  proba- 
bly the  single  biggest  accomplishment  of  the  program  in 
Ohio  to  date.  The  substantive  programs  were  unimpres- 
sive; the  structural  reforms  give  promise. 

Dayton/Montgomery  County — A  Pilot  City  at  Work. 

Dayton  was  designated  a  Pilot  City  in  July  1970.  The  city 
has  a  population  of  243,601  (sixth  largest  city  in  Ohio) 
with  minorities  comprising  30  to  33  percent.  In  1970  it 
ranked  1 3th  in  the  United  States  in  homicide,  rape,  rob- 
bery and  aggravated  assault.  Data  from  the  1970  census 
showed  the  unemployment  rate  near  12.9  percent  and 
subemployment  ($80  per  week  or  less)  at  36  percent. 
Other  factors  that  weighed  in  the  selection  of  the  city 
were  a  city  manager  form  of  government  that  tended  to 
blunt  political  opposition  and  a  police  chief  who  had 
shown  a  willingness  to  experiment  with  new  police 
techniques  and  methods  of  operation,  including  the  in- 
troduction of  a  planning/programming/budgeting  ap- 
proach to  departmental  activities. 

To  date,  Dayton/Montgomery  County  has  received 
$2,681,253  in  discretionary  and  National  Institute  funds 
for  the  Pilot  Cities  program;  in  addition.  It  received 
$427,414  in  action  grants  from  the  state. '^8  (This 
represents  almost  one  half  of  the  Dayton  police  force's 
1970  budget  of  $6.3  million — exclusive  of  federal  funds.) 

Community  Research  Inc.  (CRI),  a  private,  nonprofit 
research  foundation  that  specializes  in  urban  problems, 
is  responsible  for  administrative  and  fiscal  control  of  the 
Pilot  Cities  grants.  (CRI  has  received  $238,399  in  In- 
stitute funds  to  fulfill  this  function.)  A  team  of  four  CRI 
staff  persons — a  systems  analyst,  a  police  specialist,  a 
court  specialist  and  a  corrections  specialist — have 
primary  responsibility  for  the  program.  The  job  of  the 
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team  is  to  assist  criminal  justice  and  city  administrators 
in  designing,  implementing  and  evaluating  programs  that 
will  improve  the  agencies  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  1 39 

CRI  has  developed  a  five-year  plan  for  the  city  with 
the  primary  goal  to  "establish  a  research  team  equipped 
for  the  study  of  the  criminal  justice  system  at  the  local 
level,  to  institutionalize  a  capacity  to  analyze  the  system 
and  design  new  programs  for  it."i'"'  Reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime  is  viewed  as  an  incidental  goal  of  the 
program. 

An  element  of  tension  has  developed  in  the  relation- 
ship between  CRI  and  the  operating  agencies.  The  In- 
stitute is  more  interested  in  the  development  of 
mathematical  models  and  in  over-all  systems  design, 
while  the  individual  agencies  prefer  action-oriented 
projects  that  improve  their  effectiveness  immediately.  So 
far,  both  approaches  have  been  accommodated,  although 
CRI  has  complained  about  the  time  it  has  had  to  spend 
developing  demonstration  programs. 

MODELS  AND  SYSTEMS.  CRI  places  great  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  data  collection  and  systems 
analysis  to  improve  management  decisions  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  In  addition  to  the  plan- 
ning/programming/budgeting system  for  the  police 
department,  CRI  has  developed  a  centralized  in- 
formation system  to  be  used  by  both  operational  and 
planning  criminal  justice  agencies.  Known  as  CIRCLE 
(Concept  for  Information  Retrieval  for  Crime  and  Law 
Enforcement),  the  system  will  include  criminal  files,  data 
on  agency  operations  and  resources  and  cost  data, 
geared  to  particular  programs.'-"  CIRCLE  will  tie  into 
LEADS  and  the  FBI's  NCIC  system  and  will  perform 
many  additional  functions  for  the  city.  The  start-up  cost 
for  this  program  has  been  approximately  $314,271. 

CRI  also  is  developing  a  number  of  other  models  in 
the  criminal  justice  system.  For  example,  a  grant  for 
$120,000  was  given  by  CRI  to  the  Systems  Development 
Corp.  in  California''*^  to  prepare  a  model  for  the 
juvenile  justice  system  which  would  aim  to  provide  for 
more  effective  allocation  of  police,  court,  corrections 
and  social-service  resources  in  the  handling  of  juvenile 
offenders. ''•^ 

CRTs  other  major  emphasis  has  been  on  the  developi- 
ment  of  a  criminal  justice  training  center  which  received 
a  grant  of  $350,000  to  provide  for  "the  continuous 
development  of  skills  and  for  ongoing  self-examination 
of  the  career  and  functional  practices  of  the  criminal 
justice  system."  This  program  is  intended  to  upgrade  the 
way  in  which  persons  in  all  criminal  justice  agencies  are 
trained  and  to  bring  together  a  badly  fragmented  system. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  The  Dayton  Pilot 
Cities  program  has  been  relatively  effective  in  designing 
and  implementing  new  projects,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  police.''''' 


Police.  Dayton  has  developed  a  Community  Service 
Officer  (CSO)  program,  funded  with  a  $115,226 
discretionary  grant  (an  additional  request  of  $249,852  is 
pending).  The  program  seeks  to  develop  career  ladders 
for  "socially  and  economically  disadvantaged"  recruits 
from  ghetto  areas  who  are  given  special  support  and 
training  in  pursuing  police  careers.''" 

The  CSOs  were  supposed  to  have  special  responsibili- 
ties in  minority  neighborhoods,  such  as  participating  in 
the  team  policing  project  described  below,  providing 
services  in  the  community  and  working  in  the  conflict 
management  program  described  below.  The  program 
never  achieved  its  goals.  The  number  of  persons  in  the 
program  went  from  60  to  13  to  3;  untrained  low-level 
city  workers  were  transferred  into  it;  and  as  a  result  of 
the  city's  austerity  program,  many  CSOs  who  actually 
were  trained  were  laid  off  a  few  months  later.  Those  who 
stayed  in  the  program  spent  their  time  filing,  running 
errands  and  answering  the  phone.''"' 

The  Dayton  police  department  also  received  $98,595 
for  training  and  instituting  a  special  team  of  police  and 
civilians — headed  by  a  civilian — to  anticipate  potential 
conflict  situations,  particularly  in  areas  involving 
juveniles,  and  to  respond  to  them  before  trouble  occurs. 
The  "conflict  management"  team  claims  to  have  been 
successful  in  averting  several  situations  that  in  the  past 
have  led  to  racial  tension  or  conflicts  between  juveniles 
and  adults.  1^^ 

The  third  major  experimental  police  program  is  the 
"community-centered  team-policing  project,"  similar  to 
the  team-policing  project  described  in  this  report's  sec- 
tion on  Massachusetts.  The  Dayton  program,  which 
began  in  the  Dayton-View  area  of  the  city — a  section  of 
older  homes  that  is  in  transition  from  white  to  black 
residents  and  is  socially  and  economically 
heterogeneous — was  funded  with  a  $14,506  grant  in  1970 
and  a  continuation  grant  of  $143,413  in  1971.  Four 
working  teams  of  police  (all  volunteers)  were  organized. 
Civilian  "community  coordinators"  worked  with  each 
team.  The  first-year  evaluation  of  the  project  concluded 
that  the  program  was  as  effective  as  conventional 
policing  in  terms  of  crimes  cleared,  and  more  effective  in 
terms  of  relationships  with  residents  of  the  community 
served. '  -"s 

All  the  experimental  police  programs  have  met  with 
resistance  and  hostility  from  the  majority  of  the  police 
force,  which  appears  to  be  unwilling  to  change  its 
traditional  approaches  to  patrol  and  crowd  control  and 
has  resisted  special  programs  for  minorities.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  experimental  programs  have  not  been  fully 
integrated  into  routine  departmental  operations  but 
remain  isolated,  much  like  the  more  effective 
police-community  relations  units  in  other  cities  in  the 
past.  Police  Chief  R.  M.  Igleburger,  however,  is  com- 
mitted  to   these   new   approaches.   He   feels  that   the 
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programs  are  gaining  acceptance  among  the  younger 
men  and  officers  in  the  department.'^'' 

Other  police  programs  have  included  establishment  of 
a  regional  crime  laboratory  located  in  the  city  but  ser- 
ving the  metropolitan  area  ($111,527,  with  a  $96,592 
supplemental  request  pending);  creation  of  an  organized 
crime,  vice  and  narcotics  division  in  the  police  depart- 
ment; adding  new  staff  and  tying  into  other  state  and 
federal  programs  in  the  organized  crime  area  ($1 15,853); 
development  of  new  policy  review  and  implementation 
mechanisms  within  the  police  force  ($40,203);  institution 
of  a  microfilm  record  system  ($70,971);  the  hiring  of  a 
legal  adviser,  a  systems  analyst  and  a  psychologist  for 
the  department  (roughly  $45,000);  and  development  of  a 
program  to  bring  graduate  students,  with  planning  and 
management  expertise,  into  the  department  to  work  with 
top  executives  ($39,285).''^" 

Court-Relaled  Programs.  CRI  believes  that  the 
development  and  funding  of  programs  for  the  judiciary 
presents  serious  separation-of-powers  problems.  For  this 
reason,  it  has  been  unwilling  to  press  for  court  reforms. 
The  omission  is  a  major  deficiency  in  the  program.  Only 
two  specifically  court-related  projects  have  been  funded: 
a  felony  complaint  evaluation  project  which  establishes 
an  "intake  department"  in  the  district  attorney's  office  to 
screen  felony  complaints  more  effectively  prior  to  the  in- 
stitution of  prosecution  in  order  to  cut  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  cases  dismissed  for  lack  of  probable  cause 
($140,1 13),  and  a  project  to  establish  a  combined  public 
defender/pretrial  release  program  ($ 1 54,257).' ^i  A  third 
project,  a  forensic  psychiatry  center  to  assist  in  the 
psychiatric  evaluation  of  criminal  defendants,  is 
scheduled  for  funding  ($158,000)  from  fiscal  1971 
discretionary  funds,  but  no  allocations  have  been  made. 
Other  projects  already  discussed  will  also  have  an  effect 
on  the  courts.  Project  CIRCLE,  for  example,  will 
provide  data  of  use  to  the  courts  in  reaching  bail,  sen- 
tencing and  other  determinations,  but  it  is  now  in  the 
early  stages.  The  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center  also 
should  aid  the  courts. 

Corrections.  Three  major  grants  have  been  awarded  in 
this  area:  $250,000  for  a  Youth  Services  Bureau  to 
provide  24-hour  counseling  services  and  to  "fill  in  the 
gaps"  in  service  available  to  juveniles;  $187,925  to  the 
Dayton  Human  Rehabilitation  Center"^  to  work  with 
male  misdemeanants  (providing  a  range  of  supportive 
services  such  as  job  counseling,  academic  referral, 
family  counseling,  etc.)  with  the  aim  of  reducing 
recidivism  rates;  and  $204,933  to  improve  the  city  jail, 
where  offenders  accused  but  not  yet  tried  for  crimes  are 
incarcerated  (a  major  goal  of  this  project  is  to  reduce  the 
jail's  suicide  rate).  Although  conditions  at  the  jail  are 
deplorable,  Dayton  could  probably  have  invested  its 
funds  more  effectively  in  an  improved  bail  or  release-on- 
recognizance  program. 


SUMMARY.  The  Pilot  Cities  program  in  Dayton  is 
producing  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  police 
department  that  represent  sincere  and  vigorous  efforts  to 
redirect  an  institution  previously  insulated  from  reform. 
The  combination  of  new  funds  and  an  outstanding  police 
chief,  aided  by  management  and  research  support,  could 
produce  important  changes.  This  program  demonstrates 
the  effectiveness  of  concentrating  funds  and  expertise  in 
a  single  agency  with  a  farsighted  leader.  Apart  from  that, 
the  likely  achievements  of  the  Pilot  Cities  program  are 
unclear.  It  is  improbable  that  even  the  best  systems 
analyses  and  mathematical  models  will  make  much  of  a 
difference  in  those  criminal  justice  agencies  where 
leadership  is  lacking. 

The  program  has  suffered  from  serious  administrative 
flaws  on  LEAA's  part.  There  have  been  long  delays  in 
processing  grant  applications,  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
fund  commitments  and  almost  no  sharing  of  information 
among  the  various  cities  chosen  for  Pilot  Cities  pro- 
grams. When  asked  how  he  felt  about  being  chosen  as  a 
participant  in  Pilot  Cities,  Chief  R.  M.  Igleburger  stated, 
"because  of  the  aggravation  I've  had,  1  think  it  might  be 
a  mistake,  although  I  need  the  money."  Lt.  Walt  Carr, 
the  police  officer  in  charge  of  preparing  police  depart- 
ment grant  applications,  criticized  LEAA's  lack  of  long- 
range  planning  and  lack  of  coordination.  He  said  he  was 
particularly  angered  that  "the  chief  had  been  guaranteed 
five  years  on  his  program  and  now  they  do  not  seem  to 
want  to  back  him  up.  He  had  to  go  hat-in-hand  from 
agency  to  agency  to  finally  get  his  money."' ^' 

Cleveland's  LEAA  Program.  Cleveland  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  state  and  has  the  highest  crime  rate.''''  As  of 
mid- 1 972,  Cleveland  had  not  yet  organized  an  RPU.  The 
previous  regional  unit  in  which  Cleveland  participated 
was  disbanded  in  August  1971;  and  at  this  time  there  is 
no  local  planning  component  in  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  has  had  a  difficult  history  with  the  LEAA 
program.  Its  grants  have  been  delayed  interminably,  and 
only  one-third  of  the  money  allocated  has  actually  been 
spent.  In  1969,  a  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council, 
modeled  after  the  New  York  City  Coordinating  Council 
and  chaired  by  then-Mayor  Carl  Stokes,  was  organized. 
This  council  was  active  in  fiscal  1970  and  1971,  but  In 
mid- 1 97 1,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  ceased  to  exist.'" 

At  present,  Cleveland  is  struggling  to  establish  its 
RPU  (which  has  been  allocated  a  professional  staff  of 
eight  to  10  persons  and  approximately  $151,000  in  plan- 
ning funds)  and  to  get  this  unit  approved  by  the  state. 
The  situation  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Cleveland  was  recently  named  one  of  the  High  Impact 
cities.  This  program  will  bring  $20  million  in  LEAA 
funds  to  Cleveland  in  the  next  three  years  (Cleveland's 
block  grant  allocation  for  1972  is  approximately  $3.4 
million).  As  stated  in  Chapter  I,  the  program  will  be  run 
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by  a  three-man  policy  board  (the  coordinator,  a 
representative  of  the  state  planning  agency  and  a 
representative  of  the  LEAA  regional  office)."*' 

Before  the  High  Impact  program  was  announced, 
Cleveland  had  received  23  grants  totaling  $1.7  million 
(18  were  block  grants  and  five  were  discretionary).  The 
grants  broke  down  as  follows:  police  (61  percent),  cor- 
rections (15  percent);  and  courts,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  research  and  prevention  (24  percent).  The  bulk  of 
the  funds  were  spent  on  three  major  projects. 

The  largest  project  is  the  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
scheduled  for  completion  in  the  mid-1970s.  It  will  house 
a  new  jail,  the  sheriffs  department,  court  facilities  and 
the  Cleveland  police  department  in  a  single  complex. '^7 

Another  major  project  is  the  court  management 
project,  now  in  its  second  year  of  operation.  This  project, 
which  has  cost  more  than  $500,000  to  date,  is  designed  to 
reduce  docket  delay,  improve  information  exchange 
among  various  agencies  and  improve  planning.  It  will 
issue  reports  and  information  and  devise  a  criminal  case 
scheduling  system  that  will  list  attorneys  and  their 
caseloads,  bail  bonds  and  judges  by  case  assignment — all 
in  an  effort  to  "better  manage  the  courts."  An  important 
component  of  the  project  will  be  a  comprehensive,  in- 
tegrated judicial  information  system  (JIS). 

JIS  alone  has  cost  approximately  $400,000  to  date. 
The  information  system  will  tie  in  with  the  municipal 
courts  in  the  county  as  well  as  other  components  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  will  include  civil  as  well  as 
criminal  information.  The  entire  project  is  being 
managed  directly  by  the  private  Administration  of 
Justice  Committee. 

The  third  major  priority  in  Cleveland  has  been  the 
development  of  a  police  communications  system  to  tie  in 
with  LEADS.  The  system  will  connect  the  county's 
police  agencies  and  standardize  their  information 
systems."* 

Cleveland's  priorities  for  1972  focus  on  further 
development  of  the  three  major  projects  described 
above.  No  1972  action  money  is  earmarked  for  organized 
crime,  riots  and  civil  disorders  or  community  relations 
programs."' 

The  Cleveland  Model  Cities  neighborhood,  which  has 
posed  grave  difficulties  because  of  its  high-crime  rate, 
has  received  relatively  little  attention.  A  $1(X),000 
discretionary  grant  to  the  police  in  1%9  to  establish  a 
mobile  task  force  to  saturate  high-crime  areas  got  un- 
derway in  February  1972.  Most  of  the  money  was  spent 
on  equipment,  including  night-vision  equipment.  A 
police-citizen  "cooperative  program"  ($32,240)  designed 
to  "increase  the  safety  of  inner-city  residents"  also  has 
been  slow  in  starting.  The  only  other  program  directed 
to  the  area  was  a  $75,000  grant  to  employ  500  to  6(X)  in- 
ner-city youth  with  high  delinquency  potential  for  the 
summer  of  1971.  The  young  people  were  placed   in 


various  departments  of  the  city  government.  There  was 
no  follow-up  to  the  program. 

Discretionary  grants  to  Cleveland  (other  than  those 
described  above)  have  focused  on  the  police,  juvenile 
crime  and  the  treatment  of  alcoholics.  The  police  have 
received  $180,121  to  upgrade  their  ability  to  collect  and 
preserve  evidence,  to  hire  a  legal  adviser  and  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  a  psychologist  and  a  systems  analyst.  One 
discretionary  grant  ($112,677)  was  awarded  to  organize 
tenant  patrols  in  and  around  housing  projects  for  the 
elderly  and  another  grant  ($151,500)  was  awarded  to  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Juvenile  Court  to  divert  juveniles 
from  the  criminal  justice  system.  Although  these  grants 
were  made  in  1971,  the  funds  were  late  in  coming  and  the 
projects  are  still  in  their  "initial  stages."  A  $200,000 
grant  for  two  centers  for  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  re- 
habilitation of  addicts  is  also  in  its  "early  stage." 

Conclusion.  In  the  first  years  of  the  program,  Ohio 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  riot-control  equipment,  train- 
ing and  personnel  programs  and  police  expenditures. 
The  reorganization  of  the  program,  however,  represents 
a  unique  attempt  to  get  the  money  out  to  where  the 
problems  are  quickly  and  efficiently.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  Ohio  has  developed  the  most  democratic 
and  the  most  decentralized  of  all  the  state  systems  for  ad- 
ministering the  LEAA  program — while  at  the  same  time 
imposing  minimal  statewide  structural  and  performance 
standards.  The  RPUs  however,  have  been  slow  in 
organizing.  The  interests  previously  in  control  have  been 
reluctant  to  give  up  their  power  and  there  is  some 
question  as  to  how  real  the  "citizen  participation" 
element  in  the  program  is.  If  these  problems  are  over- 
come, the  Ohio  experiment  should  show  whether  local 
communities  are  committed  to  and  capable  of  solving 
their  own  criminal  justice  problems. '^''J 

Ohio  is  making  some  attempt  at  coordinating  its 
LEAA  program  with  related  state  programs.  In  addition 
to  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  state  agencies  which 
are  directly  involved  in  the  LEAA  program  are  the 
Department  of  Youth  Affairs,  the  Department  of  Liquor 
Control,  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol,  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Corrections  and  the 
Ohio  Office  of  Opportunity  (Ohio's  anti-poverty 
program).  Coordination  has  been  particularly  effective 
in  regard  to  juvenile  programs,  involving  HEW  and 
Model  Cities  funds,  as  well  as  LEAA  grants. 


Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  LEAA  program  is  administered  by 
the  Governor's  Justice  Commission.  The  commission  was 
established  by  executive  order  in  1971.i*i  The  new  com- 
mission is  the  third  agency  to  be  designated  as  the  of- 
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ficial  state  planning  agency.  The  frequent  reorganization 
has  led  to  considerable  confusion  in  Pennsylvania's 
LEAA  program. 

The  new  commission  is  chaired  by  the  state  attorney 
general  (a  former  director  of  the  state  planning  agency) 
and  includes  12  members;"'^  six  from  agencies  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  two  from  the  state  legislature, 
three  private  representatives  and  the  secretary  of  wel- 
fare. Until  recently  the  commission  was  assisted  by  a 
50-member  advisory  council  which  included  a  broader 
range  of  interests  (although  it  was  also  dominated  by 
criminal  justice  representatives).  The  governor  and  at- 
torney general  have  abolished  the  advisory  council  and 
hope  to  expand  the  commission  to  include  officials  from 
city  government  and  representatives  of  citizen  groups.  As 
reported  in  Law  and  Disorder  II,  the  previous  state  com- 
mission and  council  had  "no  real  citizen  involvement," 
and  that  is  still  true.  The  council  consisted  of  "police- 
oriented  public  officials  and  civic  agency  people  who 
did  not  dare  tangle  with  the  police  or  were  looking  for 
contracts." 

As  in  Massachusetts,  the  moving  force  behind  the  pro- 
gram in  Pennsylvania  is  the  attorney  general."'^  The 
governor,  while  interested  in  the  program,  has  made  the 
attorney  general  his  spokesman.  The  state  legislature  has 
taken  little  active  interest  in  the  program  and  appears  to 
give  it  a  low  priority.  There  has  been  little  legislative 
debate  concerning  the  program;  according  to  a  staff 
member  who  has  tried  to  work  with  the  legislature,  the 
mood  of  the  legislature  is  that  "reform  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  not  a  pressing  matter."  As  long  as  their 
constituencies  remain  unaware  of  the  program  and  con- 
tinue to  be  satisfied  with  "business  as  usual,"  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  legislators  will  become  seriously  involved.  This 
philosophy  permeates  the  state's  entire  LEAA  program. 

The  Regional  Structure.  Pennsylvania  has  been 
divided  into  eight  regions  for  administering  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Philadelphia,  the  largest  city  in  the  state, 
forms  a  single  region.  Other  cities  are  included  in  multi- 
jurisdictional  units.  Each  region  has  a  planning  council 
and  a  staff  of  at  least  five  persons,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
advisory  committees  and  task  forces.  More  than  200  per- 
sons serve  as  members  of  reigonal  planning  councils  or 
in  advisory  capacities  across  the  state.  In  most  regions 
little  effort  has  been  expended  to  make  the  regional 
council  broadly  representative.  In  fact,  an  official  of  the 
state  agency  has  criticized  this  omission  and  suggested 
that  it  has  contributed  to  planning  inadequacies.  The 
Pennsylvania  Criminal  Justice  Commission  said  earlier 
that  the  councils  "could  benefit  from  a  broadened 
viewpoint.  .  .  .  [They]  should  seek  stronger  contacts 
with  such  agencies  as  Model  Cities  and  Commnity  Ac- 
tion Programs  (OEO).  These  agencies  could  act  as 
representatives  for  the  low-income  and  minority  groups 


whose  concerns  must  be  reflected  in  both  regional  and 
statewide  plans."  (Memorandum,  April  22,  1972.) 

The  regional  operations  in  Pennsylvania  are  under 
strong  state  control.  Unlike  the  systems  in  Ohio  or  South 
Carolina,  the  members  of  the  regional  boards  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  selected  by  the  governor  from  names  submitted 
to  him  by  local  officials. if"-*  The  Governor's  Justice 
Commission  hires  staff  in  each  region  who  serve,  in  ef- 
fect, as  the  commission's  t"ield  representatives.  This  staff 
is  paid  for  by  the  state  out  of  the  state's  share  of  the  plan- 
ning funds — that  is,  over  and  above  the  40  percent  of  the 
planning  funds  which  must  be  made  available  to  units  of 
general  local  government."'-'"  The  regional  councils 
usually  hire  additional  staff  for  planning,  but  the  state- 
selected  personnel  dominate.'''*'  The  expressed  purpose 
of  the  "field  staff  is  to  "interface  with  local  regional 
planning  councils  and  to  coordinate  with  the  central  of- 
fice and  make  sure  that  the  actions  of  regional  planning 
councils  are  consistent  with  the  state's  responsibilities  in 
the  program."  In  addition,  the  regional  staff  is  responsi- 
ble for  monitoring  the  local  projects  and  for  providing 
follow-up.  Since  the  regional  councils  rely  heavily  on 
the  staff  for  the  determination  of  planning  and  program 
priorities,  Pennsylvania's  program  is,  by  and  large,  a 
state-dominated  program. 

Each  region  is  responsible  for  developing  its  own 
comprehensive  plan  which  then  supposedly  is  "sum- 
marized into  a  comprehensive  plan  at  the  state  level." 
However,  the  actual  responsibility  of  the  state's  regions, 
like  those  of  California  and  South  Carolina  (and  Ohio 
before  the  reorganization),  is  unclear.  Since  the  state 
has  the  authority  for  deciding  on  the  general  categories 
of  programs  to  be  funded,  the  regions  are  left  with  the 
chore  of  fitting  their  "priorities"  into  the  state 
categories. I "i'  The  state  agency  has  generally  taken  each 
of  LEAA's  10  functional  program  categories,  broken 
them  into  a  list  of  specific  projects  and  then  asked  the 
regional  planning  councils  to  select  their  priorities  from 
the  list  and  provide  goals,  methods  of  implementation 
and  cost  estimates  for  each.  As  one  state  spokesman  told 
us,  "The  state  planning  agency  is  under  tremendous 
pressure  to  get  the  money  out  fast  and  doesn't  really 
have  time  to  determine  either  the  quality  of  a  particular 
program  or  its  impact."  This  approach  tends  to  reduce 
the  local  planning  function  to  a  pro-forma  exercise. 

Pennsylvania  has  received  approximately  $3  million  in 
planning  funds  since  the  inception  of  the  LEAA 
program.  Initially  these  funds,  like  the  action  grants, 
were  distributed  according  to  population  among  the 
regions.  The  state  subsequently  developed  a  complicated 
formula  based  upon  "the  incidence  of  crime,  degree  of 
urbanization,  geographic  size  and  demographic  charac- 
teristics." A  number  of  problems  arose  under  this  system 
and  in  1971  the  state  decided  to  distribute  the  planning 
grants  as  follows:  $105,600  each  to  Philadelphia  and 
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Pittsburgh  (Allegheny  region),  and  $50,000  to  each  of 
the  remaining  six  regions,  i** 

As  in  other  states,  tne  local-state  planning  process  in 
Pennsylvania  appears  to  be  tailored  primarily  to  the 
receipt  of  LEAA  funds.  Frequently  the  state  identifies  a 
major  problem  area  in  the  plan  and  then  fails  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  action  programming.  For  example,  the  1971 
plan  described  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  roughly 
1,400  autonomous  and  uncoordinated  fxjlice  depart- 
ments in  the  state;  but  the  action  grant  breakdown  for 
1%9  to  1971  indicates  that  less  than  $1  million  was  ac- 
tually spent  on  programs  to  consolidate  or  coordinate 
these  units,  and  more  than  $2.5  million  was  spent  in 
providing  each  separate  department  with  sophisticated 
radio  and  other  forms  of  equipment,  under  the  heading 
of  "police  communications,  lab  services  and  auxiliary 
services."  (This  figure  does  not  represent  total  state 
equipment  expenditures;  they  included  an  additional  $1 
million.) 

The  state  plans  have  also  suffered  from  substantive 
programming  flaws.  The  most  important  of  these  is  over- 
emphasis on  the  police,  particularly  the  apprehension  of 
criminals  and  the  provision  of  equipment,  without 
similar  attention  to  programs  such  as  bail  or  probation 
reforms  that  could  have  a  more  significant  effect  on  the 
reduction  of  crime.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board — an  executive  agency  which  has  over-all  plan- 
ning responsibility  for  state  programs  and  is  required  to 
comment  on  all  plans  and  programs  which  affect  the 
state — said  the  1971  plan  "continues  to  place  significant 
emphasis  on  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals 
rather  than  their  rehabilitation  or  the  improvement  of 
police  community  relations"  and  further,  "major  im- 
provements must  be  made  in  the  development  of  in- 
dicators of  progress  or  benefits  as  criteria  for 
evaluation  .  .  .  .  [  There  should  be]  expanded  ex- 
penditures for  increased  research  into  the  quantification 
of  program  needs  and  into  basic  casual  relationships." 

Use  of  LEAA  Funds,  From  1969  through  fiscal  1971, 
Pennsylvania  has  received  more  than  $30  million'*'  in 
action  grants.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  Pennsylvania 
program  to  date  has  been  on  police  expenditures,  par- 
ticularly hardware. 

POLICE  EXPENDITURES.  State  staff  said  that  the 
initial  emphasis  of  the  program  was  on  police  training  to 
create  a  "more  professional  force"  and  on  the  purchase 
of  "defensive"  equipment  that  the  police  thought  neces- 
sary. This  year,  according  to  E.  Drexel  Godfrey,  director 
of  the  state  agency,  money  will  continue  to  go  to  the 
police,  but  "we  have  done  our  thing  with  hardware  and 
beefing  up  of  police  forces."  The  money  will  now  go  to 
"communications  networks  to  help  consolidate  police 
work  and  for  data  processing  to  better  handle  criminal 
records."  "0 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTION  AND  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDSi' 


Category 

State  Action 
Grants 

Discretionary 
Grants 

Total 

Percent 
of  Total 

1.  Police 

SI3.8I8.473 

$  852,876 

$14,671,349 

43 

2.  Courts  and 
Prosecution 

3.9%.847 

250,000 

4.246.847 

13 

3  Juvenile 

5.657,305 

230,267 

5,887.572 

18 

4.  Drugs  and 
Alcohol 

1.945.640 

311.821 

2,257.461 

7 

5.  Corrections 

4,283.9411': 

1.100.952 

5.384.893 

16 

6.  Research  and 
Development 

561.948 

99,650 

661,598 

2 

7.  Other  '" 

273.443 

147.71  |i'J 

421,154 

1 

Over 

all  Total 

$33,530,874 

Communications  and  Intelligence  Systems.  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  substantial  expenditures  for  com- 
munication equipment^more  than  $2  million  through 
fiscal  year  1971 .  In  1969-70  most  of  the  regions  gave  top 
priority  to  radio  and  other  communications  equipment 
purchases.  The  statewide  goal  was  to  develop  18  coun- 
tywide  police  radio  networks,  four  areawide  or  in- 
termunicipal  networks  and  two  or  more  regional  net- 
works. 

Among  the  larger  grants  in  this  category  were  an  ac- 
tion grant  of  $78,963  to  Lancaster  to  establish  a  cen- 
tralized police  records  and  communications  system  to 
serve  Lancaster  and  seven  other  municipalities,  and  a 
discretionary  grant  of  $29,103  to  Montgomery  County  to 
develop  a  system  to  improve  communications  among  the 
county's  57  law  enforcement  agencies. 

A  discretionary  grant  ($75,641)  for  the  development  of 
a  new  communications  system  for  Delaware  County — to 
link  47  townships — was  held  up  because  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Governor's  Justice  Commission  to  certify  Motorola's 
bid  to  build  the  system.  This  region  is  also  undertaking 
an  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  county's  57  criminal 
justice  agencies  for  information  and  communications. 

Pennsylvania,  like  the  other  states  reviewed  in  this 
report,  is  investing  heavily  in  information  systems,  par- 
ticularly for  the  state  police.  From  1969  to  1971  more 
than  $500,000  was  allocated  to  replace  the  previous 
teletype  system,  to  develop  a  computer  capability  to  in- 
terface with  NCIC  and  the  state  Department  of  Revenue 
and  to  update  the  on-line  files  related  to  wanted  persons, 
stolen  vehicles  and  property. 

In  fiscal  1971  the  state  police  used  their  funds  to  "im- 
plement" their  computerized  network  and  make  its  in- 
formation available  to  all  law  enforcement  agencies 
within  the  state.  When  fully  operative,  this  network  will 
be  called  the  Commonwealth  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Network  (CLEAN)  and  will  tie  in  with  NCIC. 

At  the  same  time  the  state  information  system  is  being 
developed,  local  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
developing  complementary  systems  to  link  up  with  local, 
state  and  federal  agencies.  Philadelphia  has  received 
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several  state  grants,  totaling  $81,000,  to  develop  a  com- 
puterized criminal  justice  information  system,  and  a 
$250,000  LEAA  discretionary  grant  to  expand  the  city's 
present  computerized  information  network  beyond  the 
police  and  courts  to  include  juveniles,  probation,  parole 
and  corrections  officials. 

The  Allegheny  County  region  (which  includes  Pitts- 
burgh) received  a  grant  of  $10,574  to  establish  a  terminal 
to  the  FBI's  NCIC  system  that  will  service  the  county's 
police  agencies.  The  region  also  received  two  grants 
totaling  $382,469  to  establish  an  automated  information 
system  for  the  courts  to  "increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
administrative  functions." 

The  Northeast  region  (city  of  Bethlehem)  received  a 
grant  of  $59,774  to  develop  an  automated  records  in- 
formation and  retrieval  system  that  will  "render 
photographic  information,  fingerprints  and  other  police- 
related  reports  readily  accessible  ..."  The  region 
views  the  improvement  of  record  keeping  as  the  first  step 
toward  a  computerized  information  system. 

Other  regions  in  the  state  also  plan  to  institute  cen- 
tralized information  systems.  Southcentral  Pennsylvania 
communities  will  develop  three  interrelated,  centralized 
areawide  record  systems  to  include  133  local  police 
agencies  in  the  Greater  York  and  Harrisburg  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  during  1971  and  1972. 
The  14  counties  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  com- 
monwealth are  developing  centralized  record-keeping 
functions  to  parallel  the  police  communication  networks 
previously  mentioned,  and  four  suburban  counties  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  will  develop  10 
subregional  record-keeping  systems.  Criminal  iden- 
tification centers  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
metropolitan  areas  will  also  be  developed. 

The  Governor's  Justice  Commission  has  begun  to  take 
steps  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  state's  information 
systems  and  to  protect  individual  rights  of  privacy.  Each 
grantee  of  funds  for  those  purposes  must  agree  to: 

(a)  ensure  lliat  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  persons 
covered  or  affected  by  such  systems  will  be  guaranteed: 

(b)  coordinate  development  of  the  program  with 
LEAA-supporled  Project  SEARCH  or  any  comparable 
multi-stale  effort  to  secure  the  benefits  of  exchange  of 
data  .  .  .  and  needed  interface  with  national  criminal 
justice  information  systems;  and 

(c)  pursue  the  development  of  a  complete  statewide 
system  covering  all  aspects  and  areas  of  the  Pennsylvania 
criminal  justice  system. 

However,  no  sanctions  have  been  developed  to  deal  with 
uncooperative  grantees. 

In  a  related  area,  Pennsylvania  has  funded  informa- 
tion/intelligence systems  (which  are  now  in  a  formative 
stage)  for  narcotics  and  organized  crime  offenses.  A 
$38,871  grant  has  been  given  to  the  Reading-Berks 
County  narcotics  information  system  for  a  special  in- 


telligence network  designed  to  reduce  the  flow  of  illicit 
drugs  into  that  area  from  Philadelphia. 

Organized  Crime.  Reduction  of  organized  crime  has 
been  a  high-priority  project  in  Pennsylvania  (it  is  a  par- 
ticular interest  of  the  attorney  general).  Over  the  next 
five  years,  Pennsylvania  plans  to  spend  more  than  $20 
million  on  organizing  and  equipping  units  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

More  than  $2  million  in  block  and  discretionary  grant 
funds  has  already  been  spent  in  the  state  on  organized 
crime  problems.  More  than  half  the  funds  are  being  used 
to  establish  a  system  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
Department  of  Justice  and  operating  through  its  Penn- 
sylvania Crime  Commission  which  will  gather  and  dis- 
seminate intelligence  on  organized  crime  activities 
throughout  the  state.  The  state  police  also  received  a 
pyortion  of  this  money  to  "coordinate  investigative  activi- 
ties." In  addition  to  the  state-level  activities,  Pittsburgh 
received  a  grant  of  $118,899  to  establish  its  own  or- 
ganized crime  intelligence  unit  within  the  Pittsburgh 
police  department. 

Other  Police  Programs.  Pennsylvania  has  allocated 
more  than  $1.3  million  of  its  block  grant  funds  to  police 
training  programs  and  faeilities,  with  several  larger 
grants  (from  $90,000  to  $150,000)  going  to  establish 
regional  training  facilities  throughout  the  state  and  more 
than  170  smaller  grants  going  to  local  agencies. '''5  Very 
little  of  Pennsylvania's  money  has  been  expended  on  new 
or  innovative  police  techniques — only  $345,444  in  1971 
funds  was  allocated  for  "model  type"  projects  in  high- 
crime  areas.  These  projects  include  $144,663  to 
Harrisburg  to  recruit  and  train  20  additional  police  of- 
ficers to  provide  24-hour  security  in  public  housing 
projects.  (Unlike  Ohio  or  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 
has  not  attempted  to  experiment  with  tenant  patrols.) 
The  police  have  received  large  sums  to  expand  patrol 
forces  and  purchase  "basic  and  modern  sophisticated 
equipment"  (including  facilities  renovation)  and  to 
provide  incentives  for  recruitment  and  retention  of  per- 
sonnel (more  than  $5.2  million  divided  among  more  than 
225  grantees — both  local  and  state).  Another  project  is 
designed  to  prevent  crime  in  the  Philadelphia  subway 
system  by  increasing  lighting  and  installing  television 
monitoring  equipment.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  assess 
the  impact  of  these  widely  diffused  grants  on  the  police, 
and  the  .state  has  made  no  effort  to  do  so. 

In  the  riot-control  area,  Pennsylvania  has  distributed 
$584,511  in  block  grants  and  $58,080  in  discretionary 
grants.  The  block  grant  funds  have  been  used  to  establish 
special  local  units  to  deal  with  "tension- laden  situa- 
tions" and  to  provide  riot-control  equipment  (patrol 
vans,  gas  masks,  tear  gas,  etc.)  to  police.  Typical  grants 
in  this  area: 

•  Harrisburg  received  a  $17,709  grant  in  fiscal  1970  to 
purchase  two  patrol  vans,  riot  caps,  a  videoscanner,  ar- 
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mor  vests,  armored  hoods,  combat  vests,  tear  gas 
grenades  and  projectiles,  high-intensity  light  chemical 
steamers,  gas  masks,  riot  shields,  tear  gas  transport  vests 
and  other  riot  training  items. 

•  The  borough  of  Pottstown  received  $1,554  to  pur- 
chase a  bomb  blanket,  four  bullet-proof  vests,  one 
bullet-proof  hood,  an  arm  and  leg  unit  and  a  storage 
cabinet  as  well  as  35  storage  bags  for  helmets  and  one 
auto  guard  window  protector. 

•  The  state  Department  of  Military  Affairs  received 
$21,441  to  purchase  15  portable  radios  with 
rechargeable  batteries,  250  face  shields  and  100  armor 
protective  vests  for  use  in  "civil  disorders." 

The  discretionary  funds  were  invested  in  a  state-level 
civil  disorder  and  riot-control  unit. 

In  contrast  to  the  heavy  expenditures  for  equipment 
and  personnel,  only  $500,275  has  been  allocated  over  a 
three-year  period  to  '"improve  police-community 
relations."  Most  of  these  programs  involved  the  support 
of  a  single  police-community  relations  officer.  The 
majority  of  the  grants  have  gone  to  small  cities; 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have  not  taken  an  interest  in 
this  program  category,  i'* 

COURTS.  Court  and  court-related  programs  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  received  $4.26  million  in  action  and 
discretionary  funds.  As  with  police  projects  the  funds 
have  gone  to  a  wide  variety  of  projects — with  no  ap- 
parent plan.  Funds  have  been  provided  for  court  training 
programs  and  facilities  ($102,628);  for  improving  court 
management  procedures  ($1.45  million) — primarily  by 
using  computers  and  other  modern  technology  in  an  ef- 
fort to  avoid  court  delay  and  backlog;  and  for  expansion 
and  renovation  of  court  facilities  ($332,815). 

In  the  critical  areas  of  prosecution  and  defense,  $1.4 
million  has  been  allocated  primarily  to  increase 
prosecutorial  resources.'^'' 

Pennsylvania  has  funded  interesting  bail  bond  reform 
programs  in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  Under  them, 
$418,411  will  be  used  to  establish  court-operated  cash 
bail  agencies  which  in  effect  will  put  the  professional 
bail  bondsmen  out  of  business.''*  In  both  cities  the 
programs  include  provisions  for  advising  defendants  of 
trial  dates  and  securing  rearrest  of  defendants  who  fail  to 
apf)ear. 

In  its  1971  state  plan  Pennsylvania  said  one  of  its 
priorities  was  reform  of  the  state's  criminal  code,  which 
has  not  been  amended  since  1936.  For  this  purpose, 
$80,095  was  approved  out  of  1971  funds  but  to  date  the 
funds  have  not  been  allocated. 

JUVENILE  PROGRAMS  The  director  of  the  state 
planning  agency,  E.  Drexel  Godfrey,  stated  that  the  em- 
phasis in  future  LEAA  programs  in  the  state  "will  be  on 
juvenile  services — an  area  in  which  Pennsylvania  has 
been  notoriously  poor."  This  new  priority  will  present 
problems  for  the  state.  It  will,  according  to  Godfrey,  "be 


difficult  to  spend  the  money  as  fast  as  we  have  to  because 
we  don't  know  exactly  what  to  do.  There  are  longstand- 
ing rivalries  in  the  state  concerning  who  should  do  what 
with  any  given  child.  There  is  no  statute  to  protect  the 
child  and  no  sound  experience  on  which  to  build," 

Godfrey  feels  that  research  to  identify  the  problems  is 
a  key  issue  here.  In  1971,  $5,657,305  in  action  funds  and 
$230,267  in  discretionary  money  was  allocated  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency."''  This 
represented  more  than  18  percent  of  the  state's 
money — an  amount  second  only  to  the  sum  allocated  for 
police.  Most  of  the  money  went  to  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  juvenile  detention  facilities  and  the 
establishment  of  youth  service  bureaus;  a  smaller  share 
went  to  programs  designed  to  prevent  delinquency 
— programs  largely  centered  in  Philadelphia,  which  is 
faced  with  a  serious  gang  problem. 

The  goal  of  one  program  was  the  "inculcation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  positive  and  socially  acceptable  behavioral 
patterns  in  gang  youth"  through  job  counseling,  tutoring 
and  recreational  activities.  Most  local  observers  are 
highly  critical  of  the  juvenile  gang  programs,  describing 
them  as  the  traditional  recreation  center-pool  hall  ap)- 
proach  that  has  failed  to  produce  results  in  the  past. 

A  grant  of  $82,230  went  to  the  YMCA  in  Harrisburg 
to  operate  a  24-man  program  to  "channel"  anti-social 
youth  into  "constructive  areas  of  interest."  This  will  be 
done  by  opening  "places  of  supervised  recreational  ac- 
tivity," providing  "vocational  and  collegiate  educational 
advancement"  and  making  "special  effort"  to  reach 
youth  who  ordinarily  do  not  participate  in  the  YMCA. 
Again,  the  primary  emphasis  has  been  on  recreation. 

In  Upper  Darby,  an  area  outside  Philadelphia,  $35,181 
was  awarded  to: 

Provide  facilities  for  the  hostile  male  Juvenile  offender 
to  vent  his  opposition  in  a  manner  he  readily  understands. 
The  project  is  designed  to  give  supervision  and  direction 
to  his  energies:  (^ordinate  his  efforts  toward  something 
constructive,  which  wilt  make  him  an  acceptable  member 
of  the  community;  give  pride  in  personal  achievement; 
develop  the  self-confidence  of  standing  alone  ....  The 
above  will  be  accomplished  through  a  recreation  project 
related  to  the  Upper  Darby  police  department.  The  pro- 
ject provides  for  staff  salary  and  extensive  boxing,  wres- 
tling and  weight-lifting  equipment. 

The  rural  area  of  Wyoming  Bora  received  $23,165  to 
develop  a  third  grade  text  book  to  teach  children  "an  un- 
derstanding of  their  community  and  the  role  of  laws  and 
law  enforcement  in  their  daily  life." 

Community-based  treatment  facilities  for  juveniles 
have  been  appropriated  approximately  $1.3  million,  but 
to  date  only  several  small  projects  in  small  cities  have 
been  started.  Efforts  to  start  youth  service  bureaus  in 
Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  have  been  abandoned  or 
delayed.   And   no  action   money   has  been   spend  on 
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research  and/or  evaluation  of  juvenile  problems. 

The  many  recreation  projects  may  be  well- 
intentioned,  but  the  money  probably  could  have  been 
better  spent  in  other  ways,  such  as  providing  jobs  or 
educational  opportunities  for  school  drof)-outs.  Penn- 
sylvania's lack  of  over-all  plan  and  direction  in  the 
LEAA  program  shows  up  clearly  in  the  juvenile 
programs  that  are  poorly  related  to  the  needs  of  both  the 
juveniles  and  the  community. 

CORRECTIONS  Pennsylvania's  $5,384,393  for 
corrections  programs  included  grants  for  staff  training 
programs  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels  ($668,903), 
grants  to  add  personnel  to  various  jails  and  probation 
departments  ($382,754)  and  grants  to  improve  adult 
detention  facilities  ($624,887).  Funds  have  also  been 
allocated  to  treatment  programs  in  state  correctional  in- 
stitutions. One  effort  will  provide  a  college  degree 
program  for  inmates  to  test  the  thesis  that  education 
reduces  recidivism.  Some  attempt  is  being  made  to  im- 
prove adult  probation  and  parole  services,  especially  in 
Philadelphia,  by  expanding  the  capabilities  of  the  de- 
partment and  by  using  ex-offenders  in  treatment  situa- 
tions. And  the  state  is  spending  a  large  sum  ($389,154)  to 
provide  a  research,  development  and  evaluation 
capability  within  the  state  probation  department.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  received  a 
discretionary  grant  of  $250,000  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive staff  preparation  program  through  sensitivity  train- 
ing and  similar  means. 

Community-based  corrections  was  allocated  $550,950 
in  the  1971  plan  but  most  of  the  projects  funded  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  comment  upon,  i^" 

Philadelphia's  LEAA  Program.  The  local  planning 
body  in  Philadelphia  has  undergone  several  reorganiza- 
tions. Initially,  the  state  planning  agency  contracted 
with  the  Philadelphia  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Com- 
mission, a  private,  nonprofit  organization  headed  by  a 
former  FBI  agent,  but  this  arrangement  was  not  satis- 
factory and  the  agreement  was  terminated  in  late  1970. 
At  that  time  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Planning  Council 
was  established  and  a  professional  staff  was  hired.'*' 
Philadelphia  now  has  the  same  relationship  to  the  state 
as  do  the  other  regions. 

The  current  planning  council  is  chaired  by  Judge  Paul 
M.  Chalfm  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  It  has  31 
members  representing  a  wide  variety  of  interests  in  the 
city — although  it  lacks  representation  from  commun- 
ity groups  or  anti-poverty  groups.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  advisory  committees'S^  which  include 
regional  council  members,  citizen  representatives  and 
outside  "experts."  The  composition  of  the  council  is  pre- 
sently under  challenge  from  Philadelphia  Mayor  Frank 
Rizzo,  who  feels  it  is  unwieldly  and  not  resfwnsive  to 
city  needs.  He  has  proposed  reduction  of  the  council  to 


10  members,  most  of  whom  would  be  designated  by  of- 
ficial position.  The  state  has  opposed  the  reduction,  and 
as  of  August  1972  the  matter  was  stalemated.  LEAA  has 
refused  to  give  Pennsylvania  its  planning  funds  until  the 
state  agency  reaches  a  compromise  with  the  mayor. 

The  procedures  followed  by  the  council's  task  forces 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  achieving  effective  program- 
ming in  this  as  well  as  other  state  programs.  At  each 
meeting  the  police  task  force,  for  example,  is  presented  a 
range  of  proposals  by  representatives  of  the  Philadelphia 
police  department.  The  number  of  proposals  presented 
adds  up  to  the  total  projected  fund  allocation  for  police 
expenditures  so  there  is  no  opportunity  to  veto  grants  on 
quantitative  grounds.  The  only  option  available  is  to 
shift  priorities.  More  importantly,  the  proposals  are  not 
presented  in  the  context  of  over-all  program  operations; 
even  within  the  police  category  itself  few  basic  choices 
are  presented.  There  may  be  a  choice  between  a  CCTV 
system  and  computerized  offender  files,  but  there  is  no 
choice  between  decriminalization  of  deviant  but  harm- 
less behavior  and  new  technology,  or  between  focusing 
all  resources  on  probation  programs  and  saturation 
f)olicing.  This  fragmentation  of  focus  continues  through 
all  planning  levels  including  the  state  council.  It  is  a 
process  easily  dominated  by  criminal  justice 
professionals  and  SPA  staffers. 

The  current  director  of  the  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil, John  Snavely,  feels  that  until  fiscal  1971  the  city 
never  had  enough  LEAA  planning  money  to  do  com- 
prehensive planning.  With  the  1971  planning  grant  of 
$125,000  the  council  has  enough  to  do  its  own  plan- 
ning— but  not  to  support  a  planning  capacity  in  the 
major  city  agencies  with  which  it  must  deal.  Snavely  feels 
that  this  is  a  drawback  to  serious  attempts  to  design  any 
long-range  programs.  Action  grant  funds  therefore,  have 
been  made  to  the  police  department  and  other  city  agen- 
cies to  hire  planners;  in  addition,  there  is  a  planning 
analyst  on  the  staff  who  relates  to  key  agencies  which 
cannot  afford  planners.  For  the  first  time  the  city  plan- 
ning council  is  beginning  to  apply  its  resources  to  the 
collection  of  basic  data  on  crime  distribution  in  the  city 
so  that  action  grants  in  the  future  can  be  correlated  to 
real  needs. "'J 

The  major  problems  facing  Philadelphia  are  how  to 
meet  the  new  hard-cash  matching  requirement  and  how 
to  get  the  city  agencies  to  absorb  programs  that  have 
proven  successful. 

Through  fiscal  1971  Philadelphia  was  allocated 
$7,612,978.  (Much  of  this  sum  has  not  yet  been  award- 
ed.) A  breakdown  of  where  the  action  grants  have  gone 
in  fiscal  1969-71  appears  on  page  91. 

POLICE.  The  police  in  Philadelphia  have  received,  as 
the  chart  shows,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  LEAA 
funds."*''  The  police  grants  have  gone  to  develop  a  plan- 
ning capability,  to  establish  a  citywide  information  sys- 
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tern  and  to  purchase  a  variety  of  equipment,  particularly 
communications  equipment.  A  major  project  to  establish 
a  citywide  CCTV  system  to  link  police  headquarters  to 
local  precincts  has  been  approved  but  has  met  with  de- 
lays on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  the  Franklin  Institute. 
Other  grants  have  been  directed  to  reducing  the  depan- 
ment's  warrant  backlog,  developing  a  narcotics  enforce- 
ment capability,  adding  bomb  detection  units  and  pur- 
chasing a  wireless  "stakeout"  system.  Police  projects 
have  not  attempted  to  involve  the  community  in  crime 
prevention  or  control,  as  in  Boston,  or  to  introduce  in- 
novative patrol  tactics,  as  in  Dayton. 

COURT-RELATED  PROGRAMS.  The  most  im- 
pressive programs  developed  by  the  Philadelphia  coun- 
cil have  resulted  from  the  strong,  effective  leadership  of 
Judge  Chalfin  and  have  focused  on  court-related 
reforms.  The  city  courts  have  received  the  usual  grants 
for  improved  management,  computerization  of  in- 
formation and  the  like.  But  the  heaviest  concentration 
has  been  placed  on  upgrading  the  operations  of  the  adult 
and  juvenile  probation  units.  "*■" 

Adult  probation  was  greatly  understaffed  before  the 
1  FA  A  program,  with  caseloads  that  virtually  precluded 
effective  assistance  or  counseling.  Grants  for  the 
Philadelphia  council  in  the  past  two  years  have  enlarged 
the  staff  of  the  probation  unit,  improved  personnel 
training,  added  a  special  unit  ($140,000)  for  research  and 
development  of  new,  more  effective  approaches  and  for 
the  evaluation  of  over-all  operations;  opened  a  com- 
munity-based office;  developed  a  drug  rehabilitation 
program;  and  created  a  special  program  for  employment 
counseling  and  job  referral.  A  special  group  treatment 
unit  has  been  established  in  the  juvenile  probation  office. 

In  related  developments,  Philadelphia  has  funded  a 
bail  reform  project  that  relies  heavily  on  release  on 
recognizance;  this  project  is  a  part  of  the  effort  to 
eliminate  the  money  bail  system  in  the  city,  including  the 
nonprofit  bonding  program  funded  by  LEAA.  The  city 
has  also  established  a  diversion  program  to  separate  out 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  those  adult  and  juvenile  of- 
fenders charged  with  minor  offenses  and  demonstrating  a 
capacity  for  job  training  or  rehabilitative  assistance. 

More  than  $285,000  has  been  given  to  the  Defender 
Association  of  Philadelphia  to  add  17  attorneys  and  sup- 
porting staff  Besides  the  addition  of  staff,  the  project  is 
seeking  to  bring  the  defenders  operation  up  to  the  level 
defined   in  the  American  Bar  Association's  Minimum 


Standards  for  Defenders.  Funds  have  also  been  given  to 
the  district  attorney's  office  to  improve  clearance 
procedures  to  reduce  improper  or  unsubstantiated  com- 
plaints. In  short,  Philadelphia  has  taken  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  its  courts  that  has  focused  on  the  key 
problems — including  inadequate  prosecution  and  defen- 
der services,  understaffed  probation  and  reduction  of  un- 
necessary prosecutions  and  trials — rather  than  focusing 
on  new  buildings  and  technology.  So  far  it  is  an  im- 
pressive program. 

JUVENILE  PROGRAMS.  Programs  dealing  with 
youth  crime  have  received  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
city's  funds.  Collectively,  these  programs  are  less 
significant  than  the  court-related  efforts.  A  large  volume 
of  funding  has  been  given  to  the  welfare  department, 
poverty  organizations,  the  district  attorney  and  others 
for  programs  to  combat  gang  crime.  As  indicated  earlier 
many  of  these  programs  do  not  go  beyond  the  offering  of 
recreational  resources.  The  city's  youth  service  bureau 
has  had  difficulty  in  getting  started.  Promising  but  less 
expensive  programs  in  the  juvenile  category  are:  the 
group  treatment  unit  in  the  juvenile  probation  office;  a 
new  "crisis  intervention"  unit  to  divert  juveniles  from 
the  criminal  justice  process;  the  satellite  offices  to  be 
established  under  the  Family  Courts  Counseling  and 
Referral  Service;  and  a  prehearing  intensive  supervision 
unit,  also  court-based. 

ADULT  CORRECTIONS  Philadelphia  has  spent 
some  funds  to  upgrade  its  detention  facilities  by 
providing  a  diagnostic  and  classification  system,  by  in- 
troducing improved  job  training  and  by  establishing  a 
special  closed-circuit  TV  system  that  has  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  keeping  watch  on  inmates  and  training  them  in 
the  operation  of  audio-visual  equipment.  The 
largest — and  by  far  most  important — emphasis  in  this 
area  has  been  on  keeping  offenders  out  of  jail  through 
expanded  probation  facilities. 

SUMMARY.  Philadelphia  has  only  recently  achieved 
a  stable  planning  structure,  and  it  is  presently 
threatened.  The  city  has  just  begun  to  collect  basic  data 
required  for  effective  planning  (where  crime  is  and  what 
its  characteristics  are).  Despite  the  slow  start  and  the 
general  mediocrity  of  most  of  its  programs,  the  city  has 
begun  to  effect  important  changes  in  the  resources  and 
operations  of  the  courts.  Philadelphia  reflects  in  the 
court  area  the  same  kind  of  leadership  that  has  charac- 
terized the  juvenile  corrections  programs  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  although  the  programs  are  not  as  far  ad- 
vanced and  hence  less  certain  of  success.  It  is  unclear, 
however,  whether  the  court-related  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  exclusively  by  LEAA  continuation 
grants  or  whether  the  city  and  state  governments  will 
assume  their  costs."*''  During  fiscal  1972,  $3.8  million  of 
Philadelphia's  $5.9-million  allocation  will  be  tied  up 
in  continuation  grants.  The  officials  in  charge  of  the 
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program  are  pushing  for  special  revenue  sharing  from 
the  federal  governmenLi*' 


South  Carolina 

The  LEAA  program  in  South  Carolina  presents 
problems  substantially  different  from  those  that  have 
characterized  the  states  discussed  earlier.  South  Carolina 
is  predominantly  rural  (only  17  percent  of  the  people 
reside  in  the  eight  communities  with  populations  over 
25,000)  and  has  not  experienced  the  "big-city"  crime 
problems  to  which  the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  directed.  Its 
two  largest  cities,  Columbia  and  Charleston,  have 
populations  of  128,400  and  90,000,  respectively,  and 
have  crime  rates  below  the  national  average  for  all 
crimes  included  in  the  UCR  index  except  murder.  The 
population  of  the  state  is  34.8  pyercent  nonwhite. 

The  state's  criminal  justice  system,  including  the 
courts  and  corrections  systems  as  well  as  the  fwlice,  is 
highly  fragmented  and  decentralized.  There  are  more 
than  200  separate  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
state,  including  sheriffs'  departments  and  municipal  and 
county  police  forces.  Although  the  state  is  divided  into 
16  judicial  circuits,  there  are,  in  addition,  numerous 
autonomous  lower  courts  (county,  municipal,  family  and 
magistrate)  with  overlapping  jurisdiction.  Finally,  each 
county  operates  its  own  jail  and  work  camp.  These  are 
independent  of  the  state  corrections  facilities. 'ss  Cities 
and  villages  also  maintain  local  jails. 

Unlike  highly  urbanized  states  such  as  California, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina 
has  not  experienced  severe  narcotics,  juvenile  and  street 
crime  problems.  Its  problems  are  still  "handleable," 
even  though  its  criminal  justice  system  is  uncoordinated 
and  antiquated.  Major  goals  of  the  LEAA  program  in 
such  a  state  should  be  to  end  the  multiplicity  of  overlaf)- 
ping  criminal  justice  agencies,  to  foster  the  kinds  of-com- 
munity  support  that  will  prevent  the  development  of  the 
problems  experienced  in  more  urbanized  states  and  to 
develop  a  long-term  planning  capability  that  will  allow 
adjustment  of  criminal  justice  agencies  to  future  needs. 
The  South  Carolina  program  to  date  has  done  just  the 
opposite.'*' 

The  Governor's  Committee.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Program  (LEAP)  in  South  Carolina  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Criminal 
Administration  and  Juvenile  Delinquency.  The  governor, 
who  created  the  committee  in  1968  by  executive  or- 
der,I'f  is  an  active  participant  in  the  program.  He  is 
opf)osed  to  any  kind  of  state  control  in  law  enforcement 
and  favors  the  distribution  of  LEAA  money  directly  to 
local  agencies,  with  no  strings  attached.  For  the  most 
part  his  philosophy  has  prevailed. 


In  addition  to  the  governor,  the  committee  includes 
the  attorney  general,  eight  representatives  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,'"  a  professor  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  School  of  Social  Work  (the  chair- 
man), the  mayor  of  Spartanburg  (vice  chairman),  two  at- 
torneys, a  newspaper  editor  and  the  head  of  the  regional 
FBI  office. i« 

The  committee  has  created  six  statewide  advisory  task 
forces  in  the  following  areas:  law  enforcement,  courts, 
corrections  and  rehabilitation,  probation  and  parole, 
juvenile  delinquency  and  criminal  information  and  com- 
munications systems.  Most  of  the  task  forces  have  met 
fewer  than  three  times  since  their  creation.  All  were  in- 
operative during  the  1971-72  fiscal  year. 

The  state  planning  agency  is  located  within  the  gover- 
nor's office  in  the  State  Planning  and  Grants  Division, 
which  also  includes  three  other  agencies:  state  planning, 
community  affairs  and  highway  safety. 

LEAP  has  a  professional  staff  of  10:  an  executive 
director,  a  deputy  director  of  planning,  a  deputy  director 
of  administration,  four  staff  coordinators,"-'  a  grants 
manager,  an  auditor  and  a  fiscal  officer.  Most  of  the  staff 
come  from  law  enforcement  backgrounds.  The  director 
and  two  of  the  LEAP  staff  coordinators  are  former 
special  agents  of  the  FBI.  The  staff  coordinator  for  civil 
disorder  planning  served  12  years  as  a  fraud  and  ar- 
son investigator  with  the  FBI.  The  staff  coordinator  for 
law  enforcement  is  a  retired  police  chief  of  Orangeburg 
(population  13,252  in  1970).  The  staff  coordinator  for 
corrections  is  a  retired  warden  of  a  military  prison. 
Local  critics  of  the  program  suggest  that  the  heavy  law 
enforcement  representation  among  the  staff  has  led  to 
overemphasis  on  police  funding. 

The  Regions.  South  Carolina  was  divided  by  the 
governor  into  10  multi-county  regional  planning 
districts  varying  in  population  from  90,000  to  535,000 
and  in  size  from  three  to  five  counties.  These  districts  are 
responsible  for  all  state  and  federal  grant  programs,  not 
just  LEAA.  Each  district  has  a  planning  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  coimties  within  the  district.  The  com- 
mission, in  turn,  organizes  a  law  enforcement  task  force 
or  subcommittee  with  responsibility  for  the  LEAA 
program.  Each  commission  has  a  planning  staff  of  at 
least  two.  A  number  of  the  regional  planners  are  retired 
military  personnel  with  no  experience  in  either  planning 
or  criminal  justice  problems."'*  For  the  most  part  both 
the  regional  planning  commissions  and  their  task  forces 
suffer  from  a  gross  underrepresentation  of  minorities: 
minorities  constitute  slightly  more  than  16  percent  of  the 
former  and  roughly  7  percent  of  the  latter. 

Each  regional  planning  district  receives  both  plan- 
ning'" and  action  grants  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Crime  rates  are  not  considered  in  fund  allocation.'"' 

The  regions  are  responsible  for  developing  the  annual 
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comprehensive  plans  for  the  expenditure  of  their  allot- 
ment of  state  action  funds  and  for  distributing  the  funds 
approved  by  the  state  to  localities  within  their  borders. 
But  the  state  clearly  retains  control.  In  many  instances 
final  state  funding  decisions  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
regional  plans.  Because  of  the  confusion  over  their 
status,  most  of  the  regions  simply  tailor  their  plans  to  the 
list  of  projects  the  state  has  committed  itself  to  fund. 

A  number  of  regional  planners  stated  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  program,  equipment  vendors  had  more  in- 
fluence on  local  law  enforcement  agencies  than  did  the 
planners  themselves.  Local  criminal  justice  agencies 
were  unwilling  to  accept  recommendations  from  either 
regional  planners  or  task  forces.  And  the  state  itself  gave 
planning  a  low  priority,  being  more  interested  in  keeping 
the  funds  moving  than  in  adhering  to  the  plan.  An  im- 
portant deterrent  to  effective  regional  planning  is  the 
fact  that  the  staff  has  not  been  given  and  has  not 
developed  the  basic  data  needed  for  making  funding 
decisions.  Specific  localities  having  relatively  high  levels 
of  crime  and  law  enforcement  activity  have  never  been 
identified.  The  only  local  statistics  kept  at  present  are 
standard  reports  of  arrests  by  county  and  city  police 
departments. 

South  Carolina's  state  plan  for  1971  continues  the  ten- 
dency that  has  characterized  the  program  since  its  in- 
ception: funding  a  large  number  of  small  projects  in  a 
variety  of  jurisdictions  (grants  of  $500  or  $1,000  are  not 
unusual).  It  establishes  these  priorities  for  the  state: 

•  efforts  to  control  organized  crime,  riots  and  civil 
disorders; 

•  actions  to  resolve  law  enforcement  problems  as 
defined  by  criminal  justice  officials  and  "citizens  who 
have  become  involved  in  assisting  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment process"; 

•  programs  to  prevent  and/or  control  crime  in  South 
Carolina,  and  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  larger 
cities  where  the  incidence  of  crime  is  the  greatest.'^' 

For  1972,  the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
facilities  and  the  purchase  of  operational  equipment  are 
the  two  top  priorities. 

Use  of  LEAA  Funds.  LEAA  funds  going  to  South 
Carolina  have  increased  from  $270,458  in  1969  to  an 
estimated  $5.2  million  in  fiscal  1972.1*"*  Even  though  the 
state  is  predominantly  rural,  it  has  spent  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  funds,  roughly  49  percent  on  the 
police,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  equipment  and  riot- 
control  expenditures.  (See  Appendix  1  for  a  breakdown 
of  the  state  block  grants  to  South  Carolina  and  Appendix 
J  for  the  discretionary  grants.) 

THE  POLICE.!"')  Police  expenditures  for  1969,  1970 
and  1971  were  concentrated  on  communications  equip- 
ment, the  development  of  a  computerized  information 
system,  construction  and  riot-control  hardware. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTION  AND  DISCRETIONARY  RJNDS 


State  Action    Discretionary  Percent 

Category Grants Grants Total of  Total 


l.Police^"" 

$3,855,807 

$236,306 

$4,092,113 

2.  Counsel" 

503,582 

1 10.978 

614,560 

3.  Juvenile 

850.730 

583,923 

1 .4.34,653 

4.  Correcljons 

867,500 

728,931 

l.5%,431 

.S  Other 

630.730 

18.000 

M8,720 

Over-all  Total 

$8,386,477 

Slate  Infonnaiion  Systems.  The  1969-70  com- 
prehensive plan  approved  by  LEAA  included  a  program 
to  establish  a  computerized  criminal  justice  information 
system,  based  in  the  South  Carolina  Law  Enforcement 
Division  (SLED).2"2  The  program  was  initiated  on 
March  1, 1970,  utilizing  federal  and  state  funds. 2"'  Known 
as  the  Criminal  Information  System,  the  statewide  system 
will  provide  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
criminal  information  to  and  from  the  police,  the  courts, 
and  corrections,  probation  and  other  agencies.  The 
computerized  files  will  include  data  on  wanted  persons, 
warrants,  stolen  property,  drivers'  licenses,  vehicle 
registration,  stolen  vehicles  and  plates,  criminal  histories 
and  other  criminal-related  files,  and  it  will  interface  fully 
with  the  FBI's  NCIC  system.  Since  1969,  $290,697  in 
block  grant  funds  have  been  awarded  to  this  project  The 
cost  of  installing  the  system  through  fiscal  1975-76  is 
estimated  at  roughly  $2.7S0,000.="->  In  addition  to  the 
statewide  system.  South  Carolina  is  developing  a 
regional  criminal  information  system  in  Charleston 
County.  This  system  (CALES)  will  have  its  own  com- 
puter (a  Honeywell),  will  link  a  tri-county  area  and 
eventually  will  tie  in  with  SLED.  CALES  has  received 
$179,915  in  LEAA  funds  through  fiscal  1971. 

Communications.  South  Carolina  has  invested  heavily 
in  communications,  teletype  and  radio  systems.  The 
larger  police  agencies  have  recently  modernized  or  are 
in  the  process  of  modernizing  their  radio  communication 
systems.  Many  of  these  systems  have  been  funded  by 
LEAA  (or,  as  in  the  case  of  Greenville,  with  Highway 
Safety  Act  funds).  The  largest  project  financed  by  LEAP 
to  date  is  the  multi-year  funding  of  the  Anderson  County 
radio  system.  During  fiscal  1972  eight  to  10  county-  and 
regionwide  radio  systems  will  be  funded,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 10  agencies  will  receive  grants  to  expand  and 
improve  their  radio  systems.  The  cost  of  these  programs 
and  related  equipment  expenditures  has  been  more  than 
$500,000. 2U5 

Riot-Control  Programs.  South  Carolina  has  made  a 
large  volume  of  grants  for  the  purchase  of  riot-control 
equipment  (80  percent  of  the  grants  in  this  category  have 
been  for  equipment);  many  of  these  grants  have  gone  to 
rural  towns,  some  with  populations  of  less  than  1,000. 
Many  of  the  grants  are  smaller  than  $200.20''  Under  the 
heading  "Past  Progress, "  South  Carolina's  1971  plan  lists 
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the  following  riot-control  grants: 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  forty  (40)  subgrants  in  the 
amount  of  $108,200  were  approved  for  a  number  of 
items  of  equipment  useful  in  managing  civil  disorders.  In- 
cluded in  equipment  purclwsed  were  one  hundred  thirty 
(130)  protective  vests,  two  hundred  thirty-seven  (237) 
sliotguns,  three  hundred  sixty-five  (365)  helmets,  five 
Itundred  forty-eight  (548)  gas  masks,  four  (4)  gas  guns, 
sixteen  (16)  rifles,  nine  (9)  public  address  systems,  three 
(3)  cameras,  seventy-one  (71 )  radios,  one  (1 )  radio  base 
station,  two  (2)  repeaters  stations.  Other  miscellaneous 
items  were  purcltased  such  as  batons,  ammunition, 
binoculars  and  chemical  mace. 

During  fiscal  year  1970,  thirty-two  (32)  subgrants 
were  approved  for  various  items  of  equipment  amounting 
to  $51 ,881 .  Among  equipment  purchased  were  eight  (8) 
rifles,  one  hundred  two  (102)  shotguns,  three  (3)  pistols, 
eight  (8)  gas  guns,  ninety-nine  (99)  helmets,  eighty-five 
(85)  protective  vests,  twelve  (12)  public  address  systems, 
three  (3)  vehicles,  one  hundred  sixty- five  (165)  gas 
masks,  twenty-one  (21 )  radios,  sixty-three  (63)  pairs  of 
boots,  forty-two  (42)  riot  squad  uniforms,  two  (2)  jet  fog- 
gers,  as  well  as  other  incidentals  such  as  batons,  gas 
projectiles,  ammunition  and  mace.^o? 

In  addition  to  block  grant  funds,  the  South  Carolina 
state  planning  agency  has  received  two  discretionary 
grants  totaling  $48,275  to  fund  a  director  of  a  state-level 
civil  disorder  unit  operating  within  the  state  planning 
agency.  The  purpose  of  this  unit  will  be  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  leadership  to  localities  in  the 
prevention,  detection  and  control  of  disorders.  And  the 
South  Carolina  Highway  Patrol  is  setting  up,  with  LEAA 
funds,  seven  specially  trained  and  well-equipped  anti- 
riot  squads,  made  up  of  highway  patrolmen,  at  various 
locations  in  the  state. 

In  1970,  the  state  highway  patrol  spent  $6,379  in 
LEAP  funds  for  riot-control  equipment,  including:  80 
riot  helmets,  80  gas  masks,  81  cans  of  chemical  mace  and 
100  riot  batons.  The  following  year  the  highway  patrol 
was  awarded  $40,000  for  riot-control  and  anti-snif>er 
squad  equipment  and  $68,743.92  for  personnel  training 
costs  for  the  seven  anti-sniper  squads.^os 

Finally  the  Governor's  Committee  has  approved  sub- 
stantial grants  for  riot  control  to  the  South  Carolina  Law 
Enforcement  Division.  In  fiscal  1972,  $134,367  was 
allocated  to  SLED  for  this  purpose.  The  division 
operates  statewide  and  is  well-equipped  with  an  arsenal 
that  includes  machine  guns,  automatic  rifles,  shotguns, 
tear  gas,  hand  grenades  and  gas  projectiles. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  expenditure  has  been  that  nine 
"cities"  in  South  Carolina — none  of  them  with  more  than 
128,000  people — have  fully  trained  and  equipped  civil 
disorder  squads.  2u^ 

South  Carolina's  rationale  for  this  expenditure  was 
stated  in  the  1971  plan  (p.  193): 


Alttmugh  South  Carolina  experienced  fewer  incidents 
of  civil  disorders  during  1971  ttian  in  the  previous  year 
and  the  disorders  which  did  develop  were  of  lower 
magnitude  tlian  the  year  before,  the  stale  is  not  without 
problems  which  could  spark  a  disorder.  .  .  .  Among  the 
causes  of  possible  disorders  are  the  following: 

•  Unrest  among  high  school  and  college  students; 

•  Integration  of  public  schools; 

•  Busing  of  students  outside  their  own  neighborhoods 
to  achieve  racial  balance  within  the  public  schools; 

•  Labor  disputes  involving  equality  of  races; 

•  Congregation  of  numbers  of  students  and  other 
young  people  at  resorts  and  beaches; 

•  Unemployment  and  underemployment  of  minorities; 

•  Substandard  housing; 

•  Minority  workers'  poverty  conditions. 

The  most  offensive  aspect  of  the  anti-riot  grants  is  not 
their  wastefulness  but  their  blatantly  racial  motivation. 
Localities  requesting  riot-control  equipment  are  required 
by  LEAA  guidelines  to  provide  a  justification  for  each 
proposed  purchase.  In  South  Carolina  the  "justification" 
in  many  instances  is  simply  the  existence  of  a  substantial 
minority  population.  For  example,  in  Region  VIII, 
applications  submitted  by  Williamsburg  County 
(population  34,243),  Kingstree  (population  3,381)  and 
Georgetown  (population  10,449)  cited  their  high  per- 
centages of  nonwhite  citizens — 68  percent,  70  percent 
and  52  percent,  respectively — as  sufficient  justification 
for  their  riot  equipment  purchases.  Conway  (population 
8,151)  stated  that  its  riot  equipment  purchases  were 
justified  by  an  incident  wherein  some  "glass  was  broken 
in  the  colored  section  of  town"  and  noted  that  the  equip- 
ment would  be  used  for  "riots  or  other  racial  problems." 
In  Region  V,  Aiken  (population  13,436)  received  1971 
anti-riot  grants  simply  by  representing  that  16  percent  of 
its  population  was  minority  and  it  was  likely  to  ex- 
perience racial  tension.  The  year  before,  Aiken  had  been 
more  subtle,  giving  the  following  three  reasons:  "news- 
paper accounts  of  daily  civil  disturbances  in  South 
Carolina,"  incidents  of  "drunk  and  disorderly  conduct  at 
a  local  colored  tavern,"  and  the  existence  of  a  poten- 
tial civil  disturbance  group  estimated  at  16  percent  of 
Aiken's  population.  These  grant  applications,  approved 
by  the  state  agency,  suggest  that  the  applicant  com- 
munities view  their  black  populations  as  a  hostile  group 
and  intend  to  keep  them  in  line  by  LEAA-funded  force 
and  intimidation. 

It  is  questionable  whether  such  anti-riot  squads  and 
lethal  hardware  are  either  necessary  or  reasonable  for 
South  Carolina — a  predominantly  rural  state  with  a 
widely  dispersed  population.  Even  the  state  director  of 
LEAP,  Carl  Reasonover,  has  admitted  the  excessive 
focus  of  expenditures  in  the  riot  area.  In  a  recent  in- 
terview he  stated  that,  following  the  first  year  of  action 
grant  spending,   the  Washington  office  told  him  that 
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"South  Carolina  law  enforcement  agencies  had  enough 
anti-riot  equipment  to  start  another  Civil  War.  "  But 
because  local  agencies  continue  to  request  the  equip- 
ment, the  program  is  continuing  to  fund  it. 

At  the  same  time  South  Carolina  has  been  so  eager  to 
make  riot-control  expenditures,  it  has  spent  virtually 
nothing  on  programs  to  improve  relations  between  the 
police  and  the  community.  Only  two  grants  have  been 
made  in  this  category;  $42,000  for  a  community  service 
officer  program  in  Rock  Hill  (an  additional  grant  of 
$61,920  has  been  sought)  and  $71,310  in  LEAA 
discretionary  grant  funds  to  Spartanburg  for  a  special 
community  relations  unit  in  the  police  department  (which 
will  also  serve  as  a  civil  disorders  unit). 

Construction.  South  Carolina  has  spent  more  than  $1 
million  for  the  construction  of  training  facilities  for  the 
police.  Half  of  this  has  gone  to  a  state-level  training 
council  and  the  remainder  to  assist  three  to  10  cities  in 
building  their  own  training  facilities  and  police 
headquarters.  Funds  also  have  been  invested  in  training 
equipment  for  the  police  including  a  closed-circuit  TV 
installation  and  a  full-time  bomb  disposal  technician  for 
SLED  ($15,000). 

More  than  $300,(X)0  has  been  spent  for  the  "Im- 
provement of  Detection  and  Apprehension  of 
Criminals."  This  breaks  down  into  a  multiplicity  of  small 
grants  for  vehicles,  weapons,  crime  detection  equipment 
and  office  equipment,  many  of  which  have  gone  to  small 
departments  that  would  have  benefited  more  from  con- 
solidation with  other  departments  than  from  new  equip- 
ment. 

COURTS  AND  PROSECUTION.  South  Carolina  has 
spent  7  percent  of  its  funds  for  court  programs.  All  these 
grants  have  been  relatively  small  and  have  been  divided 
among  personnel,  equipment  (office  supplies,  law  books, 
renovation  and  alteration)  and  training.  The  major  need 
in  the  state — for  the  development  of  regional  courts,  par- 
ticularly for  family  courts — has  not  been  addressed.  The 
state's  16  judicial  circuits  are  not  congruent  with  the 
state's  10  regional  planning  districts,  and  the  planners 
contend  they  have  no  way  of  even  designing  an  ap- 
propriate consolidation  plan. 

Three  LEAA  discretionary  grants  have  been  received 
for  court  programs,  one  to  improve  misdemeanor  court 
operations  in  Columbia  ($47,592),  one  to  add  an 
assistant  attorney  general  responsible  for  training  and 
assisting  local  prosecutors  ($32,186)  and  one  to  employ 
law  students  in  prosecutors'  offices  ($31,200). 

JUVENILE  AND  ADULT  CORRECTIONS  Despite 
its  multiplicity  of  independent,  underutilized  detention 
facilities,  South  Carolina  has  invested  a  large  por- 
tion of  corrections  funds  in  broadly  distributed  con- 
structional' and  renovation  programs,  once  again 
ignoring  the  possibility  of  consolidation.  Since  1969, 
more  than  50  grants  have  gone  to  local  jails  or  other 


corrections  facilities  for  equipment  or  renovation  of 
facilities.  Only  one  grant  ($79,000)  has  been  allocated 
for  a  feasibility  study  of  the  possible  consolidation  of 
facilities.  Of  the  $253,500  allocated  for  corrections  in 
1970,  $225,400  (almost  90  percent)  went  into  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  facilities.212  in  1971,  80  per- 
cent of  the  $592,400  available  for  corrections  went  to 
construction  or  to  the  purchase  of  equipment  (including 
office  equipment  and  uniforms)  and  architectural 
studies.  The  remaining  funds  have  gone  for  personnel  ex- 
penditures: new  positions,  training  and  salary  increases. 
No  state  funds  have  been  spent  on  community-based  or 
other  new  treatment  programs. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  is  now  developing,  for 
the  first  time,  a  research  division  (with  an  initial  LEAA 
grant  of  $100,947  and  more  being  sought).  The  division 
is  collecting  and  putting  in  computerized  form  "com- 
prehensive data  including  criminal  and  social  history" 
on  all  of  the  3,200  inmates  in  state  institutions.  This  data 
base  is  to  be  used  to  design  and  evaluate  "  all  treatment, 
training  and  educational  programs  of  the  department." 
The  system  will  tie  in  with  the  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation System 

To  blunt  the  over-all  bricks-and-mortar  and  hardware 
emphasis  of  the  state  corrections  grants,  LEAA  has 
focused  75  percent  of  its  discretionary  grants  to  South 
Carolina  (more  than  $1.3  million)  on  corrections 
programs.  They  include  a  community  release  program,  a 
program  to  launch  a  statewide  campaign  to  enlist 
business  to  provide  jobs  for  ex-offenders  and  a  work- 
release  program  for  female  offenders.  One  of  the  larger 
discretionary  grants — $2%,000 — is  for  an  "intensive 
behavior  modification  program  to  modify  the 
criminalistic  aberrent  behavior  of  the  juvenile 
recidivist,"  in  which  80  boys  aged  15  and  16  will  be 
taught  "how  to  function  within  a  middle-class  society." 
A  discretionary  grant  of  $1 1,500  was  given  to  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Corrections  to  prepare  a 
manual  on  how  to  handle  prison  riots  and  disturbances. 

Taken  together,  the  state  and  federal  corrections  ex- 
penditures have  done  little  to  alter  the  basic  fragmen- 
tation of  the  South  Carolina  system  or  to  provide  for 
new,  more  effective  treatment  methods.^u 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ENFORCEMENT.  The  South 
Carolina  LEAP  program  has  thus  far  failed  to  take  any 
steps  to  ensure  that  its  grantees  adopt  equal  employment 
practices  or  operate  in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion. 
Blacks  and  other  minorities  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  job  opportunities  in  the  criminal  justice  field;  and 
the  anti-crime  program  continues  to  subsidize  dis- 
criminatory state  and  local  practices. 

According  to  the  1970  census,  there  are  789,014  non- 
whites  in  South  Carolina,  which  has  a  total  population  of 
2,590,516.  This  ranks  the  state  second  in  the  nation  in 
nonwhite  citizens.  However,  a  recent  survey  prepared 
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by  the  University  of  South  Carolina  for  the  governor 
disclosed  that  only  1,861  blacks  are  employed  in  all  state 
law  enforcement  and  corrections  agencies.  Of  that  num- 
ber, the  study  shows,  only  69  are  professional  as  opposed 
to  custodial  or  secretarial  [jersonnel.  The  South  Carolina 
Highway  Patrol,  for  example,  has  four  black  patrolmen 
on  a  force  of  669. 

Employment  discrimination  is  even  more  marked  at 
the  local  level  where  many  small,  predominantly  black 
towns  have  few  black  policemen.^'''  As  in  the  area  of 
employment.  South  Carolina's  LEAA  program  has  been 
oblivious  to  discrimination  in  the  provision  or  denial  of 
services.  Each  year  South  Carolina  has  signed  the 
obligatory  civil  rights  compliance  forms  in  submitting  its 
state  plan.  LEAA — at  both  the  regional  and  national 
levels — has  never  questioned  this  or  asked  the  state  for 
substantiation  of  its  claim  of  nondiscrimination.  In  the 
four  plans  submitted  by  the  state  to  date,  the  civil  rights 
issue  has  never  been  mentioned — except  as  a  justification 
for  riot  equipment. 

LEAA  has  recently  agreed  to  process  complaints  con- 
cerning racial  discrimination  in  the  LEAP  program 
through  the  South  Carolina  Human  Rights  Commission. 
This  may  lead  to  a  more  responsive  attitude  than  in  the 
past,  but  the  commission  has  only  one  salaried  staff 
member  responsible  for  complaints  for  all  agencies  of 
state  government.  At  present  the  commission  lacks  the 
power  to  compel  response  to  its  inquiries  and  has  no  way 
of  compelling  the  production  of  agency  documents.  A 
representative  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  has  at- 
tended many  of  the  LEAP  meetings  and  the  civil  rights 
issue  has  not  been  brought  up. 

There  is  no  civil  rights  component  to  the  South 
Carolina  program.  The  LEAA  regional  office  in  Atlanta 
sometimes  talks  about  lack  of  comprehensive  statewide 
planning,  but  it  has  not  put  pressure  on  LEAP  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  discrimination. 

Summary.  Major  deficiencies  characterize  the  South 
Carolina  grant  program:  funds  were  widely  dissipated  on 
duplicate  criminal  justice  agencies;  the  state  has  failed  to 
take  steps  to  make  certain  that  the  program  will  not  wor- 
sen the  racial  discrimination  already  extant  in  the  state's 
criminal  justice  agencies;  and  both  LEAA  and  the  state 
have  failed  to  develop  adequate  programmatic  concepts 
for  addressing  the  problems  of  rural  areas.  We  have 
already  pointed  to  the  multiplicity  of  local  police  equip- 
ment, riot-control  and  training  grants  and  the  similar 
pattern  (although  on  a  lesser  scale)  in  regard  to  correc- 
tions facilities.  There  is  little  promise  that  the  state 
agency  will  take  steps  to  correct  the  situation  in  the 
future.215  xhe  state  LEAP  staff  admit  that  LEAA  policy 
emphasizes  coordination  both  among  the  various 
categories  of  criminal  justice  agencies  (police,  courts, 
corrections)  and  within  single  categories  (police,  sheriffs, 


highway  patrol,  etc.)  but  they  despair  of  achieving  that 
goal  for  South  Carolina.  Carol  Reasonover,  the 
executive  director,  says  that  although  he  opposes  the 
prevailing  "home  rule"  concept  favored  by  most  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state,  he  believes  there  is 
little  that  LEAP  can  do  to  change  it.  According  to 
Reasonover,  "the  politics  is  too  strong.''^'" 

There  is  not  only  a  serious  question  whether  the  state's 
anti-crime  program  is  doing  any  good,  there  is  also  a 
possibility  that  by  perpetuating  and  equipping  an  an- 
tiquated discriminatory  law  enforcement  apparatus,  it 
is  doing  harm.  The  program  should  be  required  to  set 
state  standards,  to  terminate  small  grants  to  small 
jurisdictions  and  to  focus  on  functional  reforms  rather 
than  construction  and  equipment  purchases.  In  addition 
I  FA  A  must  take  a  more  vigorous  stand — not  only  in 
seeking  civil  rights  compliance  but  in  providing 
technical  assistance  in  designing  programs  which  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  rural  states — or  in  discontinuing 
grants  to  those  states  where  the  program  is  of  more  than 
questionable  usefulness.  The  South  Carolina  experience 
suggests  that  LEAA  has  not  yet  begun  to  differentiate 
between  the  needs  of  predominantly  rural  low- 
population  states  and  highly  urbanized  states  such  as 
Massachusetts  or  California. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Tlie  experience  in  the  five  states  reviewed  in  this  report 
sivows  a  diverse  range  of  program  performance  in  terms  of 
both  llie  structure  established  to  administer  the  program 
and  the  kinds  and  quality  of  projects  funded.  Although 
each  state  presents  different  problems,  a  number  of  com- 
mon tlxemes  luive  emerged:  LEAA  has  done  little  to  assist 
the  states  and  localities  in  developing  effective  reform 
programs  and  lias  declined  to  impose  minimal  standards. 
The  states  liave  liad  difficulty  in  evolving  workable  plan- 
ning processes,  and  particularly  in  establishing  effective 
relationships  with  local  units  of  government.  They  have 
Imd  similar  problems  determining  what  works  in 
upgrading  the  criminal  justice  system.  Where  outstanding 
leadership  exists  in  the  local  criminal  just  ice  agencies,  im- 
pressive programs  have  been  launched,  but  these 
programs  liave  not  been  given  special  support  or 
duplicated  by  LEAA  in  other  jurisdictions.  Vie  states 
luive  not  been  wilting  to  assume  financial  responsibility 
for  those  programs  that  have  proven  effective  and  liave  in- 
stead relied  on  LEAA  continuation  grants  to  keep  the 
programs  in  operation. 

To  ensure  that  the  federal  anti-crime  program  has  its 
intended  effect  of  upgrading  state  and  local  criminal 
justice  systems  and  effectively  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  crime,  we  recommend  the  following: 
•  LEAA  must  develop  minimal  performance  standards 
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for  all  states.  This  stiould  not  involve  an  increase  in 
federal  forms  or  bureaucratic  red-tape.  It  should  involve 
instead  the  establislunent  of  a  series  of  general,  over-all 
criteria.  For  instance:  no  grants  stiould  be  given  to  police 
departments,  local  tribunals  or  correctional  facilities  tliat 
fall  below  a  certain  size  of  population  area  served,  as 
defined  by  qualified  professional  bodies;  no  new  correc- 
tional facilities  should  be  constructed  (or  old  ones 
rehabilitated)  until  it  lias  been  demonstrated  ttiat  the  un- 
derlying problem  of  overcrowding  could  not  be  better 
lumdled  by  a  release,  probation  or  bail  project;  no  grants 
sliould  he  made  that  are  likely  to  result  in  increased  racial 
discrimination  or  utijustifwd  interference  with  civil  liber- 
ties. These  criteria  stiould  leave  room  for  the  expenditure 
of  Slate  action  funds  for  outstanding  material  needs,  but 
only  if  ttie  expenditures  conform  to  minimal  national 
standards.  The  standards  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
improved,  intensified  program-monitoring  function. 
•  We  tiave  already  recommended  tluit  LEAA  play  an  in- 
creased "clearingtiouse"  role,  promptly  disseminating  in- 
formation on  succes.sfi4l  programs  supported  by  its  funds 
or  developed  independently  by  criminal  justice  agencies 
(see  Cliapter  I  on  the  Institute).  In  addition,  LEAA 
stiould  give  primary  attention  to  "front  runner" 
programs — ttiat  is,  programs  ttiat  liave  been  higtily  suc- 
cessful,  such  as  Massachusetts'  juvenile  services  program, 
Dayton's  police  reforms  and  Philadelphia's  court-related 
programs.  Instead  of  viewing  these  programs  as  "doing  so 
well  ttiey  stiould  he  left  alone,"  LEAA  stiould  devote 
special  resources  to  expanding  and  institutionalizing  tliem 
and  using  ttiem  as  models  for  other  jurisdictions.  Con- 
centration of  resources  on  a  single  department  or  city- 
wide  problem,  as  under  the  Pilot  Cities  program,  stiould 
replace  ttie  present  scattered  funding  approacti. 


•  LEAA  must  develop  program  models  for  areas  ttiat  do 
not  suffer  from  "big-city"  crime  problems.  Special  at- 
tention stiould  be  given  to  appropriate  planning  and 
programming  goals  for  rural  areas  as  well  as  medium- 
sized  cities. 

•  Tlie  LEAA  program  stiould  be  restored  to  its  original 
purpose  of  providing  seed  money  to  the  states  to  enable 
them  to  design  reform  programs  which  ttiey  eventually 
will  absorb.  To  enable  ttie  program  to  continue  with  this 
focus,  rattier  ttian  becoming  increasingly  absorbed  in  con- 
tinuation grants,  LEAA  stiould  he  auttiorized  to  provide 
continuing  support  to  a  proven  local  program  for  three 
years  only;  and  the  federal  support  should  be  reduced  by 
25  percent  eacti  year. 

•  To  ensure  ttiat  ttie  program  does  not  become  isolated 
from  social  service  agencies  wtiich  possess  ttie  primary 
resources  to  deal  with  deviant  behavior,  or  from  ttie  com- 
munity at  large,  state  and  regional  planning  bodies  should 
be  required  to  include  representatives  of  these  agencies 
and  of  ttie  community.  In  regard  to  ttie  distribution  of 
grants,  all  states  should  be  required  to  give  priority  to 
ttiose  projects  which  will  be  sponsored  or  directed  by  the 
communities  afjected  or  wliicti  will  involve  employment  of 
members  of  ttie  community. 

•  In  regard  to  ttie  relationship  between  state  planning 
bodies  and  local  planning  units,  we  recognize  advantages 
ttiat  can  be  gained  from  diverse  experimentation,  refiect- 
ing  tlie  differing  governmental  structures  and  political 
traditions  of  ttie  states.  However,  we  favor,  and  recom- 
mend ttiat  LEAA  encourage  approaches  lilie  ttiat  adopted 
by  Ohio  wtiicti  establish  clear-cul  lines  of  authority,  with 
minimal  but  vigorously  enforced  state  guidelines,  and 
which  allow  ttie  localities  to  set  their  own  priorities  and 
control  their  own  funds. 


CALIFORNIA 

'Califurnia  Code  Sec  13800  H  i«t  Smleen  of  Ihe  29 
governor,  sm  by  the  stale  Senate  and  six  by  the  s 
^neral  serves  as  chairman  Only  II  of  the  total  3 
govemmem 

Members  of  the  CCCJ  are  listed  belos.    Asterisk 
committee,  double  asterisks  indicate  executive  c^im 

Evelle  J.  Younger  (Chairman) 

Attorney  General  of  California 

Arthur  Alarcon 

Superior  Court  Judge, 

Los  Angeles  County 

Herbert  L  Ashby 

Chief  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Depanmeni  of  Justice 

Louis  P  Bergna 


[>stri 


Santa  Clai 
Wayne  H   Bornhofl* 
Chief  of  Police, 
City  of  Fullcrton 
Allan  F  Breed* 

California  Youth  Authority 
Paul  Caruso 
Attorney  at  Law 


z  CCCJ  are  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  Additionally,  the  attorney 
ilected  or  appointed  officials  of  local 


IJ  Clai 


Sheriff, 

Riverside  County 
JohnT,  Conlan" 

Ventura  County 
George  Deukmejtan 
State  Senator 
Douglas  F  Dollarhide* 
Mayor. 

City  ofComplon 
Robert  G  Eckhoff 
Public  Defender. 
Santa  Barbara  County 
Herbert  E.  Ellingwood" 
Legal  Affairs  Secretary, 
Office  of  the  Governor 


League  of  California  Cities 
Arlen  Gregorio 
State  Senator 
Dr  C  Robert  Gulhrie" 
Long  Beach  State  College 
OrvilleJ   Howard' 
Assistant  Director. 
Etepartment  of  Justice 
Harvey  Johnson 
State  Assemblyman 
Joan  Dempsey  Klein 
Municipal  Court  Judge. 
Los  Angeles  County 
Ralph  N  KIcps 

Administrative  Office  of  th( 
Judicial  Council  of  Cahfori 
Patrick  G  LaPointc 

Shasta  County 


Jack  M  Mecelman 
General  Counsel  and 
County  Supervisors  / 

Executive  Officer. 
POST 
Cecil  Poole 
Attorney  at  L^w 
Raymond  K.  Procuni 
[>rectof  of  CorrectiL 


City  of  Modesto 
Harold  W  Sullivan  • 

■.  Compreher 


ling 


s  Wat 


State  Assemblyman 

*Sec  13807  See  Executive  Order  R  13-69.  which  specifically  empowets  the  council  to  plan  for 
LEAA  funds  The  prohibition  against  the  assumption  of  direct  activities  distinguishes  the  CCCJ 
from  the  Governor's  Committee  in  Massachusetts  which,  as  indicated  earlier,  administers  some 
programs  directly 

The  CCCJ  formally  voted  against  the  separation  of  the  two  agencies,  predicting  that  it  would 
lead  to  fragmentation  and  duplication.  The  Stale  Department  of  Finance  was  also  opposed,  for 
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*As  of  laie  August  197],  the  California  Depart 
proved  by  the  CCCJ  Of  these,  SI  I  2  million  wei 
to  combat  organized  crime  and  (he  criminal  just 
*The  key  staff  people  arc  from  (he  slate's  cnmir 
was  formerly  with  the  stale  Department  of  Co: 
chief  of  ihe  program  services  division  was  a  co 
superintendent,  the  chief  of  ihe  planning  section 


t  of  Justice  had  SI  3.4 


lillion  in  grants  ap- 
to  two  ma^r  projects  the  integrated  program 
information  system. 

juuice  establishment  The  executive  director 
;  agent    The 


and  a  foi 


explai 


»er  boys'  school 
Few  of  the  staff 
part,   the  CCCJ's  problems  in 


'In  response  t< 

agency."  the  n 
April  7.  I 


cide  with  the  obligation  crca 
>  reduce  crime,  to  improve 
usticc  system  activiiics  and 
determining  the  extent  to  wti 


*ln  addition  to  ihc  full-time  staff,  each  task  force  has  its  own  resources,  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  arc  used  on  outside  consultants  In  fiscal  1969.  for  example,  the  task  forces  spent  S457.7St 
on  contracts  The  largest  of  these  were  with  other  slate  agencies,  such  as  the  Depanmenl  of 
Youth  Authority,  Ihe  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Depanment  of  Corrections  Task  force  chair- 
men are  all  members  of  the  CCCJ  Each  task  force  is  required  by  CCCJ  by-laws  to  "maintain  a 
representative  character  in  Icrms  of  its  mission,  units  of  local  government,  geography, 
disciplines  and  the  public  ' 

a  query  concerning  the  CCCJ's  power  lo  close  the  operations  committee's  mcel- 
aiiorncy  general  advised  that  since  it  was  a  subcommittee  and  not    "a  state 
reimgs  were  not  required  to  be  open  to  the  public  (See  lencr  of  attorney  general, 
o  CCCJ  Executive  Director  Robert  Lawson ) 
'Sec  hearings.  May  ft,  1971.  of  the  Assembly  SeleciCommi 
^In  addition  to  denning  the  responsibilities  of  the  board  Ic 
in  the  federal  legislation,  the  bill  clearly  defined  its  goal 
quality   of  justice,  to  reduce  unnecessary  costs  of  criminal  just 
establish  basic  criminal  jusltce  information  for  Ihc  purpose  of  deti 
the  above  goals  are  being  accomplished" 

■>KXCJ's  membership  includes  five  legislators.  Many  of  these  ha 
(see  Mmutcs.  April  29  30.  1971)  The  most  active  is  Sen  Dcukmeji; 
legislation  for  both  the  CCCJ  and  theCTRF  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  st 
"As  of  mid- 197 1.  75  staff  positions  were  authorized  for  the  regional  boards. 
'ICCCJ  Minutes.  April  29-30.  1971 
■HTalifornia's  planning  funds  have  been  distributed  lo  date  in  the  following  i 

FISCAL  YEARS 


Region  III 
Region  IV 
Region  V 
Rcgicm  VI 
Region  VII  North 
Region  VII  South 
Region  VIII  North 
Region  VIII  South 
Region  IX 
Region  X 
Region  XI 

TiHa)  regional  aUoci 


J2.24I.123 

$  832.480 

$837,327 

64.252 

J4.000 

5.607 

66.058 

13.000 

9.827 

60.984 

14.000 

4.133 

141.697 

31.420 

28.928 

477.771 

113.000 

167.706 

38.291 

11.000 

6.730 

91.144 

18.246 

17.907 

160.441 

28.754 

41.153 

78.047 

13J00 

14.155 

69.812 

13J0O 

8.938 

31.998 

11.000 

547 

J. 225.075 

235.000 

372.848 

178.543 

39.000 

50.194 

"The  major  c 


nation  $2,684,093         S  555.420         $728,673       $1,400,000 

and  counties  in  California  ate  pushing  for  a  direct  relationship  to  the  CCCJ 

r  own  planning  funds.  The  Assembly  has  been  highly  critical  of  the  general 
tendency  of  the  regional  system  in  California  to  undercut  local  government  control 
'^In  many  ways,  the  California  program  demonstrates  the  problems  of  executing  a  federal  plan- 
ning program  when  the  federal  funds  available  for  both  planning  and  action  programs  are 
dwarfed  by  total  state  and  local  expenditures  (S68  million  v  SI  billion)  The  federal  carrot  sim- 
ply isn't  big  enough  to  effect  a  major  reorientation  of  the  entire  state  system  As  in  ihe  area  of 
health  planning,  the  state's  major  resources  come  from  other  sources — sources  that  have  tittle  lo 
gain  from  federally  imposed  planning  schemes. 

"•Hearings.  May  6.  1971.  p  43  Lawson  blamed  LEAA  for  its  failure  to  assist  the  stales  in 
designing  appropriate  planning  procedures  "It's  very  difficult  to  talk  with  anybody  in  LEAA 
about  the  process  of  criminal  justice  planning  " 

'■*A  rcponby  the  sutes  Joint  Legislative  Audit  Committee  (May  1971)  faulted  the  CCCJ  for  not 
developing  priorities,  for  not  communicating  existing  policies  lo  staff  members  or  to  the  regions. 
for  undersiaffing  the  operational  planning  unit  (the  chief  lechmcal  assistance  unit),  and  for  a 
cumbersome,  inefficient  procedure  for  answering  inquiries  from  the  regions 
■"Following  are  the  criminal  justice  expenditures  by  function  and  by  level  of  government  in 
California  in  fiscal   1969 

LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT 


Funaum 

Siale 

Omnly 

Municipal 

T„,al 

1     Police  (cnmirall 

N(A 

SI  29.420.309 

$326,238,970 

$455,659,279 

2,  Courls 

S19.002.301 

55.401.520 

N/A 

75,063,821 

3.  Proseculion 

2.678.217 

35.931.495 

— 

38.609,712 

4.  Defense  (public) 

N/A 

18.864.719 

N/A 

18,604,719 

5,  Corrections— 

Instttultons 

158.420.183 

94.577.717 

— 

252,997,900 

6,  Correction — 

Probation  4  parole 

26.543.706 

74,649.972 

N/A 

101,184,678 

7   Other 

147.259.556 

N/A 

N/A 

147.259.556 

TOTAL 

S353.903.963 

$408,845,732 

$326,238,970 

$1,089^79.665 

"•Sec  Appendices  A  and  B  f or  a  breakdown  of  all  grants  to  Caljfomia- 
^This  category  includes  funds  for  criminal  justice  planning,  evaluation,  resc: 
crime  and  research  and  planning  for  the  criminal  justice  information  system 
^■California  has  spent  roughly  S750.(XX}  on  improved  criminalistic  facilities 
'^Somc  of  these  service  the  courts  and  corrections  systems  and  nol  ihc  police 
able  breakdown  of  Ihe  police  systems  alone 


}  tie  into  NCIC  for  another  year.  However  individual 

<  the  FBI  computer  file 

ers4)ns  are  arrested  in  California  each  year.  The  nine 

omputers  are 


0  PSI  for  tl 


"CJIS  will  not  be  sufTicicnlly  developed  i 
components  of  the  system  relate  directly  u 
"State  estimates  show  thai  ihrcc  million  persons 
million  estimate  for  CJIS.  iherefore,  may  be  lo- 

^^This  situation  may  become  more  acute  when  the  present  third  generatic 
replaced  by  fourth  generation  technology 

''■As  indicated  in  Chapter  II.  CCCJ  has  received  substantia  I  grants  m  its  role 
Project  SEARCH   Most  of  these  grants  have  gone  loCTRF.  and  thrc 
operational  costs  The  SEARCH  grants  are  not  discussed  m  ihis  section 

"This  communication  is  typical  of  CCCJ  reporting  It  explains,  in  pari.  Ihc  problems  the  state 
t^islalure  has  had  in  understanding  actual  program  expenditures 

"Edward  M  Davis,  chief  of  police,  city  of  Los  Angeles,  "  LAPD  and  Computers.  1972-1973  " 
This  rcporl  documents  additional  compuier  devclopmcnl?.,  mcludmg  the  Automated  Field  In- 
terview System  (AFIS)  ihai  collects  much  of  the  basic  data  for  PATRIC  and  other  systems;  the 
Aulomaied  Want  Warrant  System  (AWWS).  a  compulcrizcd  file  of  outstanding  warrants; 
Automated  Worthless  Document  Index  (AWDI),  a  $1  n»Uion.  three-year  project  lo  create  "the 
first  known  computerized  file  of  worthless  document  reports  information  m  existence",  and  the 
Master  Plan  Project  (MPP).  a  10-year  developmeni  program  to  integraie  all  the  computerbased 
informalion  systems  described  above  into  a  single  departmental  master  plan  Eventually,  the 
plan  will  relate  to  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Information  System  (LAMIS),  which  will  en- 
compass all  compuier  developments  withm  the  city 

^Another  project  now  in  Ihe  developmental  state  thai  may  affect  Ihe  overall  collection  and 
storage  of  information  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  the  Sheriff  Departmeni's  Project  ORACLE,  an 
optical  scanning  system  that  transfers  the  written  page  to  the  computerized  information  system 
ORACLE  makes  possible  not  only  the  rapid  transfer  of  massive  manual  files  to  the  computer  but 
also  Ihe  introduction  of  a  varieiy  of  wnlten  evidence  The  effectiveness  of  the  system  has  not  yet 

wDt  William  W  Herrmann,  chairman  of  the  CCCJ's  task  force  on  riois  and  disorders,  has  been 
a  leading  advocate  of  intelligence  systems  Dr  Herrmann,  who  is  a  counierinsurgcncy  specialist 
for  the  Systems  Development  Corp  (a  ihink  tank  active  in  militarv  work),  initially  recom- 
mended that  the  California  Department  of  the  Military  become  the  central  repository  for  col- 
lecting civil  disorder  intelligence  However,  that  proposal  has  been  abandoned 
"A  former  Assembly  siafT member  has  described  the  development  as  follows  "Organized  crinc, 
as  the  specific  provision  on  explosives  in  the  Organized  Crime  Bill  of  1970  made  clear,  refers 
not  jusl  to  the  activities  of  organized  professional  gangsters,  but  to  the  activities  of  civil  rights 
and  anil- war  groups  This  expansion  of  the  definition  isevidcniin  the  LEAA  pn>gram  in  the  bcl 
that  proposals  funncled  through  the  Riots  and  Disorders  Task  Force  actually  have  to  do  with 


selling  up  surveillance  and  informa 
will  be  used  in  fighting  organized  c 
ply  to  riots  and  disorder  A  practic 
dcrs  and  organized  crime  is  the  sii 


develop  II 


these  people  a 


1-gathering.  sorting  and  communicating  cquipmeni  which 
ic  Proposals  under  the  name  of  organized  crime  also  ap- 
'cason  for  Ihe  interchangcability  between  riots  and  disor- 
arity  in  dealing  with  the  people  involved  in  both  areas 
ics.  It  IS  necessary  for  the  agencies  fighting  either  group  to 
nd  store  it  in  systems  that  provide  immediate  access." 
rs  from  Sgl  Robert  Wilson,  chairman  of  ihe  PIN  Phase  I 
Commiliec,  April  12,  1968 

'JThe  prejudicial  effect  of  making  arrest  records  available  lo  private  employers  already  has  been 
discussed  m  Chapter  II  A  leading  California  banker  has  stated  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  em- 
ployers that  does  a  check  lo  sec  if  the  arrest  resulted  m  a  conviction — and  thai  the  majority  of 

■^LEAA  discretionary  funds  totaling  roughly  $300,000  have  gone  to  the  city  of  Long  Beach  to 
develop  an  integrated  municipal  information  system  that  will  combine  data  from  human  re- 
sources, public  finance,  public  safely  and  physical  and  economic  development  for  management 
purposes.  The  project,  whose  cost  greatly  exceeds  the  LEAA  contribution,  raises  serious  ques- 


■Tor  abuses  that  are  likely  to  < 
sumcrs'  Past  Still  Fair  Game. " 
Retail  Credit  Co  ,  a  company  I 
indicted  for  bribery  for  obiainii 


cur  in  regard  to  credit  risk  reviews,  sec  "Credit  Probers  Con- 
15  Angeles  Tiinfi.  Aug,  22.  1972.  p  I ,  detailing  the  practices  of 
t  prepared  reports  on  20  million  people  last  year  and  that  was 
n  the  New  York  City  polic 


•^A  discretionary  grant  of  $68,351   has  been  awarded  the  Los  Angeles  County  shenff  for  "a 
nrtodel  personnel  developmeni  system" 

>^ln  addtlion,  the  Los  Angeles  County  sheriff  has  received  a  $594,107  grant  to  determine  the 
cost-effectivcncss  of  different  types  of  police  air  mobility — helicopters.  STOL  aircraft  and  fixed- 


.  The 


•California  also  has  invested  substantial  funds  in  training  for  not  control  procedure 
CCCJ  points  lo  Ihe  Watts  riots  as  the  initial  justification  for  such  grants,  stating  that  "there  is, 
unfortunately,  no  irtdicalion  ihai  the  numbers  or  intensity  of  these  disturbances  will  diminish  in 
Ihe  foreseeable  future  These  disorders  take  varying  shapes  and  arc  constantly  changing  in 
motivation  and  form  "  Following  the  model  of  not  control  training  provided  by  the  U  S  Army 
at  Ft  Gordon.  Ga,  the  CCCJ  has  given  the  California  Military  Department  a  $430,367  grant  lo 
operate  ihc  newly  created  California  Civil  Disturbance  Operations  School  The  project  has  i 
three-year  goal  of  training  3.400  officials 

"The  materials  m  this  section  are  taken  from  a  draft  rcpon  prepared  by  the  Institute  on  Law 
and  Urban  Studies 

*«*Under  the  California  Code  Section  601,  a  youth  six  years  of  age  or  older  can  be  declared  pre- 
delinquent if  he  IS  "in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent"  or  of  danger  to  himself  He  is  then  ac- 


^■The  CCCJ  also  has  funded  several  progi 

respect  for  the  law   For  example,  grants  h; 

to  the  Foundation  of  Research  in  Educatioi 

own  programs 

**Many  of  Ihc  police-in-the 

visils  by  uniformed  officers  ti 

*  'Another  grant  dealing  with 


elope 


lals  tl 


grants  havt 


:  for 


less  grandiose  goals  and  simply  provid 
w  the  kids  that  -CopsCare," 
ire  County  Dcscnbed  as  a  "value  clanficauon  " 
)f  individual  students  in  the  fifth  through  lOlh 
grades  affect  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse  and  related  crime"  There  is  no  indication  of  what 
steps  will  be  taken  if  a  causal  connection  is  established  or  suggested 

"Recently,  the  council  has  reduced  its  grants  to  private  agencies,  choosing  to  rely  almost  ex- 
clusively on  public  agencies  Observers  in  Califomiadncluding  members  ofthe  state  legislature) 
regard  this  as  an  unfortunate  developmeni  and  say  that  il  has  resulted  in  the  termination  of  a 
number  of  expenmcnlal.  cffeciive  prngrams 

^'State  grants  directly  i<>  private  agencies  for  fiscal  1971  totaled  $400,000    Addiii< 
weni  lo  prtvatc  agencies  that  received  their  grants  through  public  sponsors 
**ln  California,  the  universities  and  iheir  private  foundations  have  been  heavily  m 
grantsmanship  and  have  obtained  substantial  contracts  from  the  CCCJ    PSRI  has  r 


98 


425 


9aie  hitids  K 


number  of  grants,  as  has  the  Umversiiy  ofCalifoma  at  Long  Beach. 

"Catifornia  has  been  widely  praised  for  its  probation  subsidy  program,  a  system  of  providing 
localities  lo  encourage  them  lo  expand  their  probation  programs,  thereby  reducing 
of  individuals  awamng  trial  This  program  was  m  operation  prior  lo  the  Safe 
Sweets  Act  and  has  not  been  significantly  altered  by  the  federal  funding  program. 
«The  discretionary  grants  have  supported  a  management  study  of  the  Ventura  coun  system  a 
preuial  release  program  m  Santa  Clara  County,  an  allernaiive  processing  system  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Superior  Coun,  an  industrial  engineering  analysis  of  the  criminal  coun  system  in  San 
Diego  County,  and  a  program  to  place  law  students  m  prosecutors'  and  defenders'  ofTices 
«The  CCCi  has  fur»ded  a  number  of  projects  that  miitally  appeared  interesimg  but  that  ter- 
minated for  lack  of  support  or  interest  At  one  time  Ventura  County  was  labeled  as  a  showcase 
county,  but  it  received  roughly  the  same  amount  of  fundsas  other  areasarnl  subsequently  lost  its 
n.  The  Pilot  City  program  in  San  Jose  began  some  mteresiing  initiatives  but  en- 
program  has  diminished  as  a  result  of  changing  pnomies  at  LEAA, 


special  desigi 

*«CTRF  Annual  Repon.  1970 
^<Ir  addition,  the  foundation  has  received  cc 
ironies  equipment  from  Hewlett  Packard,  the 
use  of  General  Electric's  communications  h. 
Corp,  video  file-sysicmequipmeni)  Services 
panment  of  Defense  and  the  National 


MASSACHUSETTS 


forcemeni  and  criminal  justice  in  t 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  p 
improvements  in  law  enforcement 
to  design  and  conduct  programs  i 


Inbuiions  from  private  resources  (the  use  of  elec- 
isc  of  Hughes  Aircraft  earth  stationing  equipment, 
dlers.  services  from  IBM,  and  the  use  uf  Ampex 
so  have  been  given  to  CTRF  by  the  FBI.  the  De- 


lall  phases  of  the  system  of  law  en- 

i  and  needs  of  and  set  priorities  for 
;.  regional,  county  and  kKal  levels, 
itaic  offenders.  In  increase  the  ef- 
juvenilc  dehnqucncy,  t<i  ci>nduct 


technical  assistance  to  regions  and  units  of  general  liKat  governu 
cnminal  justice,  to  make  granu  and  administer  grant  programs, 
an'ropriate  procedures  for  the  review  of  grant  applications  and  id 
auditing  of  expenditures  of  projects  funded  by  the  committee         a 


the  L 


pf  effect  r 


V  level  of  V 


I  of  Massachusetts.  F_« 
^*  The  attorney  general  in  Massachusctt 
casionatly  subjected  the  program  to  pani 
have  been  of  different  panies. 
"  As  we  have  indicated  throughout  this  report,  the 
legislative  scrutiny  has  been  ftirlbcr  ensured  by  the  1. 
the  program  Most  of  these  funds  have  come  from  ii 
involved  the  normal  state  appropriations  process  In  Massachu; 
liltle  interest  in  the  program  except  in  regaid  to  fund  or  staff 
districts.  For  example,  no  Massachusetts  legislator  attended  a  n 
LEAA  office  to  inform  stale  lawmakers  about  the  program 
*"  The  members  of  the  Governor's  Committee  are  (asterisks  indi 
proposal  review  board) 


:  Order  No   60.  July  25.  1968 
independently  elected  state  ofTicial  This  ha 
airy  when  the  attorney  general  and  the  govt 


state's  LEAA  program  from 
:  matching  funds  required  by 
tions  and  therefore  have  not 
Slate  legislators  have  shown 
backs  for  programs  in  their 
ig  sponsored  by  the  regional 


Roben  L  Anderson* 

Distncl  Attorney,  Plymouth  County 

William  T   Buckley 

District  Attorney.  Worcester  County 

George  G  Burke 

District  Attorney,  Norfolk  County 

John  P.  S  Burke 

District  Attorney.  Eastern  District 

Commissioner,  Boston  Police  Drpartmeni 
Or  Jerome  Miller* 

H   Bernard  Monaham 
Selectman.  Town  of  Rockland 
Robert  M    Mulford 
General  Secretary. 
Children's  Protective  Service 

Gan^cti  H   Byrne 

District  Attorney.  Suffolk  County 

DavKl  Nelson 

Chairman.  Massachusetts  Defender  Society 

Paul  K   Connolly 
Justice.  Superior  Court 

U  James  O'Leary 
Cambridge  Police  Department 

Manm  Davis 
Chairman.  Parole  Board 

John  Kehoc 

Commissioner.  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Paul  Doherty 
Chief.  Capitol  Police 

Robert  H  Ouinn  (Chairman)* 
Attorney  General 

John  J   Droney 

District  Attorney.  Middlesex  County 

Alex  Riidnguez 

Loeb  Fellow  m  Advanced  Environmental  Design 

John  O  Boone  * 

Philhp  Rollins 

Commissioner.  Dcpanmeni  of  Correction 

District  Attorney.  Southern  District 

John  Callahan 

District  Attorney,  Northwestern  District 

Matthew  J    Ryan,  Jr 

District  Attorney.  Western  District 

Livingston  Hall* 

Professor.  Harvard  Uw  School 

C  Elim  Sands 
CommisiorKr  of  Probation 

Charles  W  Hedges 
Sheriff.  Norfolk  County 

John  W  Sears 

Commissioner.  Metropolitan  District  Commission 

Mrs  Gwendolyn  Jefferson* 
Family  Planning  Project 
ABCD  Inc  ,  Boston 
Walter  J   Kcll.her 

Donald  Taylor 
Executive  Director. 
South  End  Neighborhood 
Area  Program 

Mayor.  City  of  Maiden 
Robert  P  Uddy 

James  Vorenbcrg 

Professor.  Harvard  Uw  School 

President.  Massachusetts 

Richard  Lev  me 

Francis  J   McGrath* 
City  Manager,  Worcester 
Edmund  L  McNamara 


Attorney.  Hale  and  Door 

Peter  G  Guduras 

Superintendent.  Lowell  Police  Depanr 


relies  on  the  juvenile  delinquency  technical  advisory 
)  administer  HEW-financed  juvenile  programs. 
'■"  The  staff  of  the  c.wnmittee  is  a  competent  one.  The  director  is  a  lawyer  who  has  had  ex- 
perience as  a  deputy  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  state,  the  associate  director  for  gram 
management  has  wide  experience  with  community  programs,  the  other  assticiaie  director  is  both 
a  lawyer  and  an  MP  A-  The  staff  is  young  and  well  educated,  with  a  high  percentage  of  lawyers. 
'-Major  Massachusetts  cit.es  have  received  the  following  planning  grants  since  the  inception  of 


1%9 
S45,000 
15.000 
10.000 


0- 


'^  The  cities  of  Boston,  Cambridge.  Lynn.  New  Bedford  a 
percent  of  the  slates  population,  hut  44  9  percent  of  the  st 


10.000 
50,000 
48.465 


r  r.gu. 


ompiled  for  this  report  n 


'73  d& 


lonary  grams  had  been  awar- 


An  additional  source  of  LEAA  funds  going  : 
titutc  awarded  S5S,885  to  several  state  agenc: 
itics  received   $225,301   (including  two  grar 
•rojects  directed  by  the  former  head  of  the  sta 
nd  private  consulting  groups  received  $209,681    Thi 
1782.431)  covers  fiscal  years  1969.  1970  and  part  of  1971 
lore  than  $15  million  m  LEEP  funds  and  a  technical  ass 
>  The  1972  plan  continues  the  ft^us  of  the  previous  ycai 


major  city  strategy  ' 
'^  See  Appendices  C 
'''  Police  grants  incluc 
local  law  enforcemen 
"*  These  funds  were  i 

received  funds  for  the 


o  Massachusetts  has  been  the  Institute  The  In- 
for  a  variety  of  projects,  colleges  and  univer- 
totaling   5191.929  to   Boston   University   for 
agency);  police  departments  received  $89,632. 
unt  received  from  the  Institute 
assachusetts  also  has  received 
ice  gram  of  $8,429 
d  provides  for  increased  con- 
continued  development  of  the 


I  D  for  a  breakdown  of  a 


itifiable  by  specific  program  a 


$20,000  Model  Community  College 

Curriculum 
25.000  Committee  Program  Evaluati 
10.000  Juvenile  Law  Revision 
45,000  Information  and  Communica 

Technical  Assistance 


s  programs  itself    In  19 


150.000     Committee  Program  Evaluatio 
50.000     Mass  Media  Publication 

10.000     Juvenile  Uw  Revision 


a  number  of  smaller  cities  for  rioi 
ive  funds  was  made  available  for 
provided  for  "regional  and  local 
groupings  with  more  than  75.000  people). 


">  For  example,  in  1969  and  1970a  total  of  $315,509  we 

control  and  training,  but  by  1971.  none  of  the  noncon 

such  programs,  and  only  $350,000  in  competitive  funds 

disorder  control  units  "  (available  K 

Despite  the  decline  in  not  expenditures,  police  spending  m  other 

-"  No  evaluation  has  been  made  of  these  programs  It  is  impossible  to  assess  their  impact  on  the 

operations  of  the  police  or  on  the  rest  of  the  cnminal  justice  system. 

■"  For  example,  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probatmn  now  has  responsibility  for  main- 

Uimng  the  Probation  Index,  which  provides  criminal  history  information  primarily  to  courts 

and  police  and  secondanly  to  correctional  agencies   LEAA  funds  will  be  used  to  computerize 

this  index  and  to  collect  the  information  in  a  form  consistent  with  that  developed  by  Project 

■ '  Boston  originally  hoped  to  supplement  these  funds  v. 
of  Transportation  for  the  development  of  a  vehicle  loc 
ally  keep  track  of  all  police  vehicles.  These  plai 


I  system.  The  use  of  consultants  has 
s  Committee  was  unable  lo  provide  us  with  ex, 
aid  il  was  a  real  problem  to  get  his  m 
"■J  The  system  will  among  other  things,  provide  for  thi 
^*  The  advisory  committee  membership  will  consist  of  ■ 
the  following    the  Boston  police  depanmcnt.  the  depar 
tions.  public  safety,  youth  scrv  ices,  the  director  of  telcpr. 
Committee,  the  Massachusetts  District  Attorneys  Association,  i 
Pti>baiion,  the  Parole  B.«rd.  and  the  Superior  Court    There 
■■*  The  security  and  privacy  council  will  con 
advisory  committee  chosen  by  the  committee. 


1  a  grant  from  the  federal  Department 
or  system — a  system  which  can  auto- 
have  been  dropped 
■tanttal  grant  lo  convert  criminal  rec- 
ivc  599,599  to  design  the  emergency 
ren  extensive  in  Ma^chuscttS-  The 
I  figures,  but  the  executive  director  of 
leys  worth  from  consultants. 
:omputeri2aiion  of  intelligence  dau. 
ic  or  more  representatives  of  each  of 
lents  of  the  attorney  general,  correc- 
ing  of  ihe  governors  Public  Safety 


ffice  of  the  Commis 

luded- 
of  the  chairman  and  one  other  member  of  the 
1  seven  other  members  appointed  by  the  gover- 


*  equipment  can  be  provided  by  the  grantee  a 


nor.  including  representatives  of  the  general  public,  state  and  locaf  govei 
criminal  justice  community. 
'"•  Under  these  grants,  training  m  the  use  of  t 
a  'matching  contribution  " 
''  In  Holyolce,  for  example,  a  team  of  poli( 
facets  of  police  work  in  a  particular  area  Tl 
and  as  specialists,  investigating  all  aspecu  c 
back  to  headquarters  for  the  experts  The  program  attempts  to  mvolve  ihc  community  by 
establishing  a  citizens'  task  force  to  meet  regularly  with  the  police  The  program  operates  out  of 
a  storefront  and  members  of  the  team  do  noi  wear  uniforms  This  program  has  received  ap- 
proximately $40,000  in  block  funds,  an  additional  $300,000  discretionary  grant  and  $20,000 
from  the  Mtxlcl  Cities  program  The  program  is  being  closely  coordinated  wuh  ihc  Holyoke 
i  agencies. -a  number  of  the  target  areas  have     teams'  assigned  to  ihem. 
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.  The  Oovei 


1971  for  polic 
lumber  ofdisint 
)w  finds  thai  i(  i 


"  The  ihrec-year  toial  for  these  programs  is  SI.224.638 

'•  Foi  example,  a  handbook  entitled  "Enforcing  the  Criminal  Law"  will  be  developed  by  the  ai- 

(omey  general  and  distributed  to  more  than  12.000  police  officers. 

**>  Among  the  specific  projects  funded  m  these  categories  arc:  Lawrence — $1 2.240  to  implement 

a  college-level  program  in  French,  Spanish  and  the  criminal  law,  Boston — S9I.400  in  upgrade 

and  expand  its  police  in-service  (raining;  Quincy — S22.300  to  implement  a  curriculum  focusing 

on  the  provision  of  non-law  enforcement  services;  Department  of  Attorney  General — $50,000  to 

develop  3  referral  manual  for  use  of  police  officers  in  referring  drug- dependent  individuals  to 

■'  Massachusetts   provided   $123,230  n 
management  studies.  Almi>si  every  polic 
aliomeys"  offices,  lei  contracts  for  such 
acting  as  the  mediator  between  the  agencies  and  (he  consu 
consultants   The  cummuiee  has  agreed  thai  it  will  disconi 
"2  This  figure  includes  the  allocations  for  fiscal  1971  from  tl 
projects  may  nol  have  been  fully  funded  as  of  the  date  of 
")  An  addilionai  $200,000  was  allocated  (o  a  Joint  Correctii 
to  focus  on  the  total  "correcliunal  system"  and  come  up  wid 
reorganization  uf  the  correctional  agencies  and  activities  wil 

ices    According   (o   the   state   plan.  "The   major  goal   of  (he  cummisstun   is  (o 
cooperative  activity  toward  establishing  a  continuum  of  integrated  services  to  t 
throughout  his  involvement  with  the  correctional  process"  (p   300) 
**  The  operating  costs  are  expected  to  be  about  58,000  per  month  per  residence 
"^  Although  this  program  has  had  some  measure  of  success,  TDC  concluded: 
Liirle  plaiiiiintf  is  yel  K»'"tl  '"'"  i'"'**  'uke-iwr  i if  federally  supported  pn/jecis. 


t  the  funding  uf  t 


ling  Com 


.fHui 


pmjea 


<i  federal  u 


there  will  he 


unyiii 


'offv 


:eived  additional  . 
million  will  be  divided  among  five  prior 

1.  Department  uf  Youth  Services  reorganization  to  emphasize  community -based  correct 

2.  Local  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs- 

3.  Reintegration  of  adult  offenders  into  their  community  by  a  wide  range  of  programs. 

4.  Specialized  training  of  correctional  personnel. 

5.  Codification  and  revision  uf  correctional  administrative  regulations  and  procedure 
eluding  legislative  reform. 

"'  One  of  the  problems  is  that  the  attorneys  for  (he  Rosbury  Projec(  make  53.000  mor 
than  do  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  for  doing  essentially  the  same  thing.  The  c 
provides  majority  membership  on  an  Advisory  CummiKee  to  the  project  and  feel; 
project  should  be  independent  of  the  Defender  Committee 

suppon  18  to  22  asstsunt  DAs.  at  (he  district  court  I 
-ograms,  assist  40  to  SO  police  prosecutors  and  provide 


pery 


*  Specifically,  these  funds 
linue  three  student  proscc 
student  prosecutors  for  ; 
■*  The  problems  of  the  li 
Boston  Uwyers'  Commit 
Boston  "  Many  of  the  re 
«"  Until  December  1971  this  commiliee  had  33 
sons  represented  (he  criminal  justice  system  a 
members  represented  a  variety  of  activities:  tw 
schools,  four  from  community  service  agencie 
from  the  Model  Cities  program,  a  reprcscniati 


:re  documented  in  a  study  done  by  the 
istice  in  the  Lower  Criminal  Courts  of 
ave  not  yei  been  implcmcntcd. 
appointed  by  the  mayor  Thirteen  pcr- 
d  su  were  from  the  mayor's  office  The  o(her 
1  from  local  universities,  the  superintendent  of 
a  lawyer  in  private  practice,  a  representative 
I  the  ilepartmeni  of  health  and  hospitals. 


■immunity 


a  representative  from  a  communiiy  self-help  organization  and  two  persons  f 
organizations  financed  by  LEAA  funds. 

"'  The  staff  plays  the  same  role  in  regard  to  city  gran(ecs  that  the  s(a(e  plays  over- 
provide  (echnical  assistance  in  proposal  development  and  funding,  review  proposals, 
and  evaluate  selec(ccl  programs  and  educate  (he  public.  In  addition,  1 S  staff  members  actually 
administer  a  project — the  Boston  Detoxification  Project. 
"J  The  staff  size  has  since  been  reduced  to  22  (including  clerical  help). 
■"  Interview  wuh  Robert  Weinberg,  former  special  assistant  to  the  mayor 
"**  The  Boston  planners  find  some  of  the  slate- imposed  priorilies  "too  theorclicat,  not  reflective 
of  actual  operating  pri>blcms."  bu(  this  appears  to  reflect  normal  city-state  rivalry 
''^  in  more  detail,  the  prcKedure  for  a  competitive  grant  au/ard  is  as  follows:  Once  the  grant 
award  is  made,  the  staff  must  send  it  to  the  ci(y  federal  funds  coordinating  officer,  from  there  it 
goes  to  the  mayor's  ofTice  for  signature   The  mayor's  signature  creates  a  contract  between  the 
governor  and  the  mayor  for  performance  of  the  project.  The  grant  award  is  then  sent  back  to  the 
staff  which  must  return  the  signed  grant  (o  (he  Governor's  Commi(tee  along  with  a  cash  request 
and  report  of  expenditures  on  the  project    At  the  same  time,  (he  staff  must  submK  (he  gran( 
award  to  the  Ci(y  Council  for  authorization  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of  funds.  The  order 
passed  by  the  council  must  be  signed  by  the  mayor  All  these  procedures  must  be  carried  out  for 
each  grant.  In  addition,  if  the  grantee  is  not  an  agent  of  the  city  governmen(  (i  e  .  police,  courts, 
etc.).  additional  steps  must  be  taken.  This  may  indicate  why  projec(s  always  seem  (o  be  in- 
comple(e  3(  the  lime  (he  gram  period  indicated  in  the  initial  applica(ion  has  ended  and  why  con- 
(inuation  grants  are  always  being  sought 

•^  In  1%9,  Boston  received  approximately  29  percent  of  the  state  action  funds,  in  1970.  41  per- 
cent and  in  1971  an  estimated  36  percent  In  fiscal  1972  the  Boston  allocation  is  esdmaled  at  be- 
tween 35  and  40  percent 

"'  This  is  (he  largest  lower  cour(  in  Massac huse(ts  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
punishable  by  a  maximum  of  no  more  than  five  years  as  well  as  drunkenness,  motor  vehicle 
violations  and  other  misdemeanors. 

""  Interview  with  George  Cooper,  deputy  director.  The  Boston  Committee. 
«  The  priorities  for  (he  fiscal  1971-72  plan  were  as  follows:  I)  the  need  for  improvement  in 
police  response  lime  and  in  police  resource  allocation:  2)  the  need  for  citizen  security  in  high- 
crimc  areas.  3)  the  need  for  more  effective  prosecution  in  Boston's  district  courts,  4)  the  need  lor 
improvement  of  rehabilitation  in  the  corrections  system:  5)  (he  need  for  aliernatives  to  present 
mechanisms  for  dealing  with  violent  crime,  6)  the  need  for  an  effecKve  cily  drug  program,  7)  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  alcohol  program;  S)  (he  need  for  the  development  of  new  slrBtegics  to 
combat  specific  crimes,  and  9)  (he  need  for  con(inued  sys(em  planning. 
"*>  Mayor's  Cwrdinaling  Commitiec  for  (he  Adminisiradon  of  Justice.  Cliulleitumn  Crime. 
April  17.  1970,  p   37. 

">^  In  Boston  six  out  of  10  arrests  made  by  the  Boston  police  department  are  for  ihe  'crime  "  of 
public  drunkenness. 

1"^  This  project  was  part  of  a  larger  1970  program  and  the  exact  figure  is  not  available 
'"*  Interview  with  George  Cooper,  deputy  director.  The  Boston  Committee 
'***  It  may  be  that  Boston,  like  many  other  cities,  docs  not  really  know  how  to  spend  its  money  in 


1  program  a 


e  programs. 


the  most  effective  way  If  this  is  true,  the  city  is  getting  very  limited  guidance  from  the  51 
none  from  LEAA 

'<'^  According  to  the  new  deputy  administrator  of  the  region  "the  main  extra  dimcnsic 
gained  from  reorganization  will  be  the  employment  of  five  technical  assistai 
of  police,  courts,  corrections,  systems  analysis  and  manpower  development, 
to  assist  Slates  and  through  (hem  cities,  towns  and  counties  in  developing  in: 
The  new  staff  of  the  regional  office  is  considered  a  competent  one  The  new  administrator  was 
the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  and  his  deputy  was  formerly  the  majority 
leader  of  (he  New  Hampshire  slate  legislature  and  is  a  strong  believer  (hat  the  regionalization  of 
LEAA  IS  a  viial  necessity  if  the  program  is  lo  succeed. 
"^  Interview  with  George  Cooper,  deputy  director.  The  Bos(on  Commidee 
""  The  cily-by-city  breakdown  of  these  funds,  which  totaled  52.328,790  was:  Bos- 
ion— $1,128,505.  Cambridge— $354,176.  Fall  River— 51  83.000;  Holyoke— $155,439; 
Lowell— 51 56J23.  New  Bedford— $47,000;  Springfield— $25,598.  Worcesler— 5278.M9 


OHIO 

'""In  addi(ion  (o  the  admini 
dudes  a  housing  and  comm 
division  On  Jan  II,  1972,  (I 
the  Dcpar(men(  of  Economic 
department  will  be  known  as 
administration  of  justice  divi< 

'WThe  commissions  currcni 


ilration  of  justice  division,  the  urban  affairs  department  also  in- 
inity  development  division  and  a  human  resources  development 
e  governor,  by  adminislrative  action,  merged  this  department  and 
Dcvelopmcnl,  If  Ihe  Ohio  legislature  ratifies  this  merger,  (he  new 
(he  Depar(ment  of  Economic  and  Community  DcvelopmenL  The 
ion  will  remain  intact  as  one  of  the  four  operating  divisions  within 
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appointed  in  October.  1971,  are 

Corngan  (Chai 


Ohio  Youth  Coi 


Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol 


Attorney  General 
C   William  ONeill 
Chief  Justice. 
Ohio  Supreme  Court 


Dt  Kenneth  D  Garvc 
Director, 
Depanment  of  Mcnta 

Correction 
Ellis  L  Ross 
Execulivc  Director, 
Ohio  Civil  Rights  Coi 
Robert  O  Greer 


Robert  A.  Manning 

State  Represenutive 

Andy  Dcvine 

Judge,  Municipal  Coun.  Totdeo 

Henry  Meshel 

State  Senator 


Paul  Abbolt 

(Thief  of  Police.  Worthington 

Charles  W  Carter.  Sr 

Lucas  County  Adult  Probation 
Depanment 


John  \ 

Chief  J 

Cuyahoga 

County  Common  Pleas  Court 

Robert  Campbell 

Sheriff. 

SummK  Coun(y 

John  Palermo 

Coun(y  Commissioner 

James  T  Henry 

Mayor. 

Xenia 

Frank  Radeloff 

County  Commissioner 

Wilbur  Race 

Couniy  Commissioner 

C  Lyonel  Jones 

Director. 

Cleveland  Legal  Aid  Society 

Dr.  Jack  D  Foster 

Youngstown  State  University 

Miss  Leona  Bevis 

Associate  Director. 

Greater  Cleveland  United 

Mrs  Doris  Brown 

Executive  Director. 

Residential  Neighb<jrhood  Cum 


Jarretl  C.  Chavous,  Jr. 

President, 

CMACAO  Board  of  Trustees 


Joseph  R.  Grunda 
Prosecutor. 
Lorain  Couniy 


'".^5  we  have  already  noted,  the  dau  contained  in  the  Uniform  Ci 
asis  on  which  to  make  funding  allocations  or  other  policy  determi 
fficials  say  "il  is  the  most  reliable  information  wc  have," 
"Among  olher  things,  (he  new  arrangement  should  substandally  r 
pplication  and  funding   In  the  past  this  often  took  six  months  Sialt 
ill  be  processed  within  a  maximum  periiHi  of  90  days  from 
Instate  tegulations  provide  specifically  iha 
ilton  from  such  groups  or  interests  as  legal 


521). 

"The  state  has  ^ 

should  be  used  I 


,  religious  agcncie 


officials  say  lha(  all  gran[s 
a(e  of  applica(i.«i 
ry  board  "should  include  reprcsen- 
agencics.  civil  rights  groups,  welfare  nghis 
id  poverty  groups  '  In  additwa  the  RPU  should  adopt  a 
iiy  groups  in  employment  and  on  (he  supervisory  b<erd(Sec 
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couniy  The  Cleveland  situation,  according  to  one  observer  "is  a  mess."  (Interview  with  Alan 
Wright.  Administration  of  Justice  Committee.) 

'i^The  Cintmnati  experience  provides  a  good  example  of  how  effective  community  leadership 
can  shape  Mate  planning  agency  policy  and  programming  One  of  the  most  efTccUve  community 
^oups  was  the  Metropolitan  Area  Religious  Coalition  of  Cincinnati  An  executive  of  MARCC 
explained  the  rationale  of  their  involvement  "It  is  impo&sible  for  governmental  administrators 
to  sell  their  programs  to  the  public  unless  there  has  been  grass  roots  participation  initially  " 
MARCC  fell  that  without  citizen  involvement,  the  program  had  no  chance  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  criminal  justice  system. 

I  "Ohio's  total  planning  allotment  since  the  inception  of  the  LEAA  program  has  been  as  follows: 
1969_$803  350;  1970— S9I  1 .000.  1971—51.164  000.  1972—51,625.000;  1973  (pro- 
jected )-l-$  1, 625.000 

'"The  governor  of  Ohio  sees  LEAA  funds  as  the  catalyst  for  the  development  of  a  ctx^rdinaied 
system  of  justice  m  the  state  The  governor  describes  the  long-range  goals  of  this  system  as  state- 
wide radio  communication  and  criminal  justice  information  systems;  diversion  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abusers;  a  state  public  defender  program,  a  stronger  Organized  Crime  PrevenUon  Coun- 
cil, and  development  of  community-based  corrections  programs  for  juveniles  and  adults  (Letter 
from  Gov  John  Gilligan  to  John  J  Jemilo.  director.  Region  V,  LEAA.  March  15.  1972) 
""This  figure  represents  approximately  17  percent  of  Ohio's  state  and  local  police  expenditures 
otSI%  million  m  fiscal  1971 

"''See  Appendices  E  and  F  for  a  breakdown  of  all  grants  to  Ohio. 

''"Much  of  this  money  went  to  the  police  for  the  establishment  of  undercovet  programs  and  for 
"education"  programs,  specific  figures  were  not  available. 

■2'Thc  police  percentage  of  total  state  funds  has  been  declining  In  l%9  it  was  estimated  to  be 
83  pcfccnl,  in  1970,  58  percent;  and  in  1971,45  percent.  Thedireclorofihe  state  Depanment  of 
Urban  Affairs,  Bruce  Newman,  hopes  that  the  breakdown  of  funding  eventually  will  be  40  per- 
cent to  the  police,  20  to  40  percent  to  corrections  and  20  percent  impacting  on  juvenile 
programs. 

■^'Thc  helicopter  grants  are  going  to  Kettering  (a  suburb  of  Dayton),  to  Toledo  and  to  rural 
Northeast  Ohio. 

'^'The  anti-rtol  grants  continue,  even  though  the  1971  state  plan  expressly  stated,  "Riots  and 
disorders,  unlike  many  other  criminal  ads,  are  nut  day-to-day  or  common  occurrences.  Since 

-the  spring  of  1970.  Ohio  has  experienced  relative  calm  m  this  field." 
'"Ohio  University,  for  example,  spent  $23,623  on  a   }6-man  security   force,  closed-circuit 
telephone  system,  high-iniensily  lighting  equipment,  communications  equipment  and  "defensive 
and  offensive"  riot  equipment. 

'i^The  CLEAR  System  tics  38  autonomous  law  enforcement  agencies  into  a  single  network-  lis 
files  include  wanted  persons,  stolen  vehicles,  stolen  articles  and  guns  and  a  limited  number  of 
criminal  history  records  CLEAR  was  initially  funded  by  a  51-million  local  bond  issue. 
"''It  is  unclear  at  present  how  effectively  the  development  of  the  various  components  of  the 
Ohio  system  is  being  coordinated.  The  potential  for  overlap  appears  to  be  substantial,  but  state 
planning  agency  officials  claim  thai  all  systems  are  being  designed  and  expanded  m  a  manner 
that  will  ensure  efficient  interface.  The  slate  has  not  yet  developed  formal  guidelines  or 
legislation  to  regulate  its  computerized  information  systems  Both  input  and  access  presently 
depend  on  the  discretion  of  participating  agencies 

'^'Kclly  Scientific  is  responsible  for  reviewing  all  applications  for  communications  equipment 
to  assure  compatibility,  but  it  is  unclear  how  effective  they  have  been. 

'^''Cincinnati,  for  example,  in  a  program  designed  to  mobilize  the  police  force  to  curb  street 
crime,  will  use  a  SI  17,180  discretionary  grant  supplemented  by  S7X>00  in  block  funds. 
'^The  1971  plan  indicates  a  commitment  to  new  directions,  particularly  to  the  collection  "of 
additional  information  regarding  the  scope  and  the  resultsof  the  operations  of  the  police  depart- 
ments" and  to  a  review  and  overhaul  of  "the  basic  structure  and  assignment  of  responsibilities 
and  authorities  for  the  police  system,"  If  these  are  followed,  the  program  in  Ohio  should  im- 


lally 


n*'The  number  of  separate  police  action  projects  funded  m  Ohio  is  not  only  high,  but  increasing. 
It  went  from  70  in  1%9  to  280  in  1970  to  400  in  1971  without  any  apparent  effort  to  achieve  a 

'"The  state's  14  discretionary  grant  projects  ($304_5(X))  have  been  used  to  hind  traditional  ap- 

"'This  was  supplemented  by  an  LEAA  discretionary  grant  of  S25O,OO0  to  be  used  primarily  to 
hire  20  additional  probation  officers  for  the  state  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Cui- 

'"Ohio  IS  building  a  major  new  maximum-security  penitentiary  to  house  1,500  inmates,  but  no 
LEAA  funds  are  involved  to  date 

'  "A  discretionary  grant  for  $56,334  was  awarded  to  the  Ohio  Department  of  Menial  Hygiene 
and  Corrections  to  cslablish  a  half-way  house  for  adult  female  offenders,  A  $37,722  LEAA 
discretionary  grant  was  given  to  the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Corrections  to  es- 
tablish a  central  statewide  unit  to  direct  the  states  community  services  program,  but  this  new  of- 
fice is  not  yet  fully  operative. 

"^Even  in  the  area  of  research,  the  stale's  grants  give  little  promise  of  new  directions.  Cor- 
rections research  is  focusing  on  the  development  of  personnel  standards  and  salaries,  inventories 
of  need  in  metropolitan  area  "to  determine  deficiencies  m  detention,  probation  and  institutional 
service."  and  the  development  ol  an  education  program  for  male  offenders  in  the  state's  prisons. 
No  research  is  being  done  on  new  forms  of  treatment  or  alternatives  lo  the  present  system, 
($330,000  was  allocated  for  these  studies,  most  of  it  lo  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and 

""Among  (he  questions  posed  were  What  should  be  the  fundamental  basis  of  court  suuc- 
ture — geographical  or  functional  Should  there  be  a  unified  court  of  justice  of  the  state  (return- 
mg  lo  the  c..nccpl  of  "circuit  courts")?  What  should  be  the  role  of  the  grand  jury""  When 
should  defense  counsel  be  provided'*  Are  "community  council"  courts  desirable'  When  can 
unification  of  judicial  and  parajudicial  functions  be  accomplished''  Is  the  bail  system  necessary^ 
Does  It  require  a  major  overhaul'*  What  is  the  balance  between  fair  trial  and  free  press''  What 
should  be  done  about  perjory'  How  can  a  system  rciain  compcieni  judges  and  get  nd  of  in- 
competent ones''  Could  time  periods  be  established  for  the  completion  of  certain  steps  tn 
criminal  cases'*  Can  sworn  statements  be  substituted  for  police-officer  testimony  in  court? 
"'These  four  legal  aid  offices  have  20  lawyers  and  eight  other  staff  persons  and  handle  ap- 
proximately 4.000  cases  per  year 

"*These  figures  include  fiscal  1970  and  1971  funds  thiough  April  1972 
'"'CRI  also  must  coordinate  its  efforts  with  the  regional  planning  unit  in  which  Dayton  is 
located  Since  ihe  statewide  reorganization.  Dayton  has  shifted  from  pamcipalion  in  the 
program  as  part  of  the  Miami  Valley  Council  of  Governments  to  a  new  Dayton-Montgomery 
County  RPU  The  RPU  has  not  yet  been  established  and  the  program  is  presently  operating 
somewhat  idependently  of  the  siate.  The  former  planning  unit  gave  primary  weight  to  rural 
counties  instead  of  the  Dayton  Metropolitan  Area,  in  addition,  it  was  overwhelmingly  police- 


orienlcd  The  new  RPU  arrangement  gives  greater  weight  to  Daylon  and  is  viewed  as  an  im- 
provement, 

'^"Community  Research  Inc..  "Dayton/ Montgomery  County  Pilot  Cities  Program— First  Phase 
Report.  June  1.  1970.  to  Dec    31.  1971."  p   I. 

'"CIRCLE  was  designed  under  a  comract  with  Ihe  Wcstinghouse  Justice  Institute  CRI  sought 
$587,000  in  discretionary  grants  for  a  computer  to  implement  the  design,  but  the  grant  was 
denied  A  block  grant  for  $64,271.  which  was  to  be  a  "supplement"  to  this  project,  has  been  ap- 

|*^Sysiems  Development's  primary  work  has  been  in  the  defense  analysis  field  for  the  federal 
government.  A  Dayton  official  said  ii  took  SDC  consultants  three  months  to  "familiarize  them- 
selves" with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

'■•^Some  police  experts  have  expressed  doubt  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  CRI  mathematical 
models  and  "super-data"  systems  in  changing  the  real  world. 

'■•^CRl  views  demonstration  projects  as  of  considerably  less  value  than  the  systems  approach, 
which  It  thinks  is  more  likely  to  produce  permanent  change. 

'^'This  program  had  potential  significance  for  the  police  department  since  ihere  were  only  22 
blacks  on  the  force,  none  above  the  rank  of  a  pairolmaa 

'■"■Community  Research  Inc  .  Day  ion/ Montgomery  County  Piloi  Cities  Program.  "Evaluation 
of  the  Community  Service  Officer  Program.  1971  " 

"'Community  Research  Inc  .  Dayton/ Montgomery  County  Pilot  Cities  Program.  "Evaluation 
of  ihe  Conflict  Management  Program.  1971,"  p  22-23  An  evaluation  of  the  program  prepared 
by  Wright  State  University  concluded  that  conflict  management  has  probably  had  a  'salutary  cf- 
tect"  on  reducing  the  number  of  and  percentage  of  disturbance  situations  in  areas  where  it  was 
most  active,  but  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  measuring  a  project  of  this  nature. 
'"Community  Research  Inc  .  Dayton/Montgomery  County  Pilot  Cities  Program.  "Evaluation 
of  the  Community -Centered  Team  Policing  Program,"  p   63. 

'■'■'Opposition  to  the  new  programs  was  so  acute  that  Police  Chief  tgleburger  issued  a  release 
warning  the  department  that  "the  police  laclics  of  the  lV50s  will  not  allow  us  lo  meet  Ihe 
challenges  of  the  t970s"  He  urged  the  dcpartmcnl  to  greet  experiments  such  as  the  CSO  pro- 
gram with  flexibility 

■^"Additional  programs  scheduled  to  be  funded  are  $15,000  for  a  communications  program  to 
give  detectives  two-way  radios  and  a  program  lo  divert  addicts  and  alcoholics  out  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  ($375,000).  The  City  Law  Depanment  is  preparing  the  legislaUve 
changes  needed  to  process  these  cases  through  treatment  programs. 

'"Prior  to  this  project.  Day  ton/ Montgomery  County  lacked  a  public  defender's  office,  even 
though  60  percent  lo  64  percent  of  criminal  defendants  in  the  area  are  indigenL 
"JThe  rehabilitation  center,  which  is  administered  by  the  city,  hasan  average  p(.ipulalion  of  125 
inmates  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  27   The  1969  budget  for  the  facility  was  $642,000 
'*JThc  stale  has  played  a  relatively  limited  role  in  the  Pilot  Cities  program.  When  asked -for  an 
evaluation  of  the  program,  a  state  official  told  us. 

/(  n  i-iirtim-lytlij}hulif"rus  u,  t-niluaif  DavKmi  Pihi  Cnir5  pn'Kmtfi  bfiuusr  wf  rvuUy  Imk 
gfttd  triieha  fur  ilfiermining  its  sue  crss.  It  has  gtmrmied  ipeiial  diitrttumury  grants,  bur  it  has  a 
fund  hi  draw  against  It  luts  enliunctd  interagency  timperaiiim.  but  it  was  a  fairly  ciJmive  atm- 
muniiy  before  PtltH  Ciiies  was  imniduced.  On  the  nlher  liund.  ihe  Pilot  Cities  team  has  treated 
urnie  dissension  between  the  city  government  and  the  Miami  Valley  Council  of  Governments,  and 
lias  toninhuied  siime*t-iiat  to  increasing  the  cmfusion  over  the  creation  of  an  RPU. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  feeling  on  his  part  that  LEAA  was  trying  to  usurp  the  stale's  role  by 
designing  these  programs  aiKl  by-passing  the  state  completely 

'**Cleveland  was  responsible  for  more  than  70  percent  of  the  crime  in  Cuyahoga  couniy.  The 
city  also  ranks  llih  m  the  nation  in  crime  rate  (as  well  as  in  population). 
'^^During   ihis   time,   a   privately    funded   group,  the  Administration  of  Justice  Committee, 
provided  ntuch  of  the  staff  work  and  technical  assistance  for  Cleveland's  LEAA  program 
'^"The  preliminary  design  for  the  two-year  expenditure  of  the  Special  Impact  funds  specifics  six 
cat^ories  to  be  funded    The  categories  and  the  funds  sought  are' 

Family  $  .265  million  (2%) 

5  220  million  (35%) 
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4058  million  (27%) 
3  123  million  (21%) 
1,975  million  (13%) 


The  expenditures  would  be  the  same  in  fiscal  1973  and  1974,  totaling  almost  $29  million— or 
$9  million  more  ttian  the  program  has  allocated  The  preliminary  plan  says  this  $29  million  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive,  crime-specific  program.  If  ihe  additional  $9 
million  is  not  available,  certain  activities  will  be  reduced — among  them  prevenuon  of 
delinquency,  reduction  of  court  backlog,  innovation  and  improvemenls  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, community -based  corrections  and  impact  and  .Tfoimation  programs  (such  as  "lock  your 
car") 

'^'The  center  will  be  supported  by  a  $6l-million  bimd  issue  and  a  large  block  of  LEAA  funds. 
Block  grant  funds  ($166,000)  were  awarded  lo  plan  the  center  and  in  October  1971  a  grant  of 
$1  2  million  (the  largest  single  LEAA  grant  ever  awarded  in  Ohio)  was  announced  for  site 
development  and  preparation  (The  city  has  not  yet  received  these  funds)  An  additional 
discretionary  grant  of  $1 50.000  is  pending  "for  continued  study  of  functional  interrelationship 
and  Jusiicc  Center  design"  The  1972  plan  for  Cleveland/Cuyahoga  county  rcquesied  $2.5 
million  for  this  center 

''"Acciwding  to  one  spokesman,  it  is  not  planned  at  this  point  to  feed  ihis  information  into  the 
state  system  which  will  link  up  with  Project  SEARCH,  but  this  may  happen  in  the  future 
'"''An  additional  $40,000  was  given  to  the  Administ ration  of  Justice  Committee  for  a  series  of 
conferences  to  bring  together  members  of  the  judiciary,  law  enforcement  officials  and  correc- 
tions of  officials  in  the  county 

"■"Ohio  is  making  some  attempt  lo  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  LEAA  funds  Bruce  Newman, 
the  director  of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  stated  ihai  while  evaluation  is  very  imponant, 
"unli!  criteria  are  established,  we  should  not  make  a  fetish  of  ii"  Newman  felt  that  the  best  form 
of  evaluation  is  one  built  into  the  grant  application  by  requiring  the  prospective  grantee  to  tell 
you  exactly  what  he  plans  to  do  with  the  funds 

PENNSYLVANIA 

"■'  Executive  Order.  March  5.  1971.  Gov. 

fust  by  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commissi 

Board.  (See  Law  and  Disorder  II,  p.  40) 

""'  The  commission  members  are  J   Shane  Creamer,  attorney  general;  John  D.  Case,  director, 

Department  of  Corrections.  William  Sennett,  allorney,  K    Leroy  Irvis.  state  representative; 

James  J    McCaughey.  supcnniendeni  of  pt>lice,  Lower  Merion  Township,  William  G   Nagel, 
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director  American  Foundation;  Harold  Rosenn.  atlorney.  P  ichard  Snyder,  slate  senator;  Leo  P. 
Weir,  county  commbsioner.  Charles  W.ghi.  judge.  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Rocco  P  Urella. 
commissioner.  Pennsylvania  Slate  Police,  Hcknc  Wolgelmuih,  secretary  of  welfare, 
'ftJ  The  program  is  staffed  by  W  persons,  divided  into  three  major  untls  Operations  (prepares 
the  stales  comprehensive  plan  and  provides  liaison  and  technical  assisuncc  to  the  state's  regions 
and  units  of  local  government).  Adminisiratioo  (has  Hscal  and  personnel  responsibility  for  Uic 
program).  Statistical  Bureau  (Pennsylvania  recently  passed  a  law  requiring  uniform  cnme 
statistics  under  the  office  of  the  aliomcy  general,  thai  operation  has  been  combined  with  the 


work  of  1' 


lal  justice  agencies) 

(  allegedly  art  scteclcd  according  to  if 
ficials  and  their  representatives  (including  officials  of  th 
citizen  representatives  ("persons  representative  of  local, 
or  reprcseniaiives  of  public  or  private  nonprofit  agenci 
expertise  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
do  not  include  the  poor,  blacks  or  oti 
forces  such  as  the  bar  or  education. 
'"'  For  cuample.  of  the  SI  ,278.000  allocated  to  Pennsyl 
will  be  divided  among  the  eight  regii 
used  by  the  Crimii 


ords  t] 


:al  of- 


following  formula: 
zriminal  justice  agencies)  80  percent, 
isiness,  professional  or  citizen  groups 
.  organizations  or  mslilulions  having 
20  percent  By  and  large  the  citizen  representatives 
lonties,  ihey  represent  the  established  community 


"*  For  example, 
capital — and  threi 
staffers,  including 
in  close  cooperali 

undergone  restructuring  sin 
have  not  yet  been  fully  fell. 


Regiu 


for  planning  in  1971.  $511,200 

I  an  additional  SSOO.OOO  will  be 

Planning  Board  to  staff  the  regional  offices  The  remaining  funds 

'or  Its  own  administrative  apparatus  ar»d  to  suppon  a  variety  of  projects 

South  Central  region  of  the  stale  which  includes  Harrisburg— the  stale 

all  cities,  and  covers  eight  counties,  has  a  regional  office  of  six  suiehircd 

rector,  two  field  representatives,  a  fiscal  monitor  and  two  clerks  Working 

*ith  this  staff  are  four  staffers  hired  out  of  the  regions  planning  funds:  a 

ler.  a  planner/analyst,  a  communications  consulunt  and  a  sccrciary. 

lire  state  apparatus  for  planning  and  distributing  Safe  Streets  Act  funds  has 

mofa  ncwgovemor  inl970  Thcresultsofthisactivity 

e  of  confusion  that  normally  accompanies  such  changes 


Stale 

Allegheny  (mc 
Pittsburgh) 

Northeast 
Northwest  (mc 

Erie) 
Philadelphia 
South  Central 
Southeast 


"•"  The  actio 
Allegheny  (u 

Nonheasi 
Northwest  (ii 
Philadelphia 
South  Centra 
Southeast  ' 
Southwcsi 


$528. J50 
47.255 

32.091 
53,955 
29.623 


35.618 
53.250 
38.439 


long  the  regions  as  folk 


(includes  Harrisburg) 


TOTAL 

rhis  total    includes  funds  actually  distributed, 
illocaicd,  Pennsylvania  has  faced  the  • 


$5.767326,00 
1.21044500 
2J83j025.00 
1.204,375.00 
7.612.978.00 
1,21940500 
3. 297  J 1 3.00 
1.226.62600 

$23,921,693.00 
ims  which  were 
c  grantees 


rations  systems,  computerized  records 
for  the  "provision  of  necessary  equip- 
for  this  category  According  to  God- 
zd  not  only  by  a  decrease  in  crime  but 
•s  are  safe."  He  acknowledged  that  the 


■"•The  1971  state  plan  allocates  $1,599,840  for  comn 
and  lab  services  and  an  additional  lump  sum  of  $833 
menl  "  In  l%9-70  approximately  $850,000  was  allocated  fo 
frcy,  the  success  of  the  police  programs  should  be  measured  i 
also  by  the  extent  to  which    the  public  feels  that  the  streets  a 
Governor's  Commission  had  not  yet  attempted  lo  quantify  either  of  these  factors. 
'"Sec  Appendices  G  and  H  for  a  breakdown  of  all  grants  to  Pennsylvania. 
"iThis  category  includes  some  juvenile  corrections  projects. 

"JThis  category  consists  primarily  of  grants  for  public  education  to  prevent  crime. 
"'This  IS  a  grant  to  Reading  for  a  criminal  justice  coordinating  council. 
'"Pittsburgh  also  received  a  discretionary  grant  of  $146,894  lo  set  up  a  ihrcc-year  career 
development  program  for  the  police  depanmcnt  and  to  provide  in-service  training  for  150  to 
200  police 

'"■  Typical  of  the  grants  in  this  category  is  a  Sl06>*8grant  to  the  Legal  Services  Association  of 
Dauphin  County  to  present  a  scries  of  television  prugran»  to  "enhance  youths  understanding  of 
the  law  and  encourage  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  cnminal  justice  process." 
■"  An  important  grant  in  this  area  is  the  $286J92  aJlocaied  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  public 
defenders  office  in  Philadelphia  (see  section  on  the  Philadelphia  program). 
""  In  Philadelphia  the  defendant  pisis  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  bail  set  and  receives  90  per- 
cent of  the  amount  posted  uptin  appearaiKc  for  trail  In  Pittsburgh  he  posu  8  percent  and  the  en- 
tire amount  is  refunded 

"»  Additional  funds  for  juvenile  programs  were  awarded  in  other  categories. 
I"*'  The  state  also  received  $232,792  in  discretionary  funds  for  Uirce  outreach  centers  in  high- 
crime  areas  of  Pittsburgh  lo  (1)  localize  and  increase  availability  of  services  lo  clients  and 
families.  (2)  utilize  services  more  effectively  and  (3)  reduce  probation  and  parole  violations. 
'"'The  staff  is  headed  by  the  former  director  of  the  South  Central  region  m  the  state.  He  is  a 


and  coordination  of  drug 
'*!  For  example,  in  the  paslj 
of  the  distribution  of  juvenile 
cent  ycj'.h  crime,  while  the 


programs, 
le  granU  have  been  gi 
e  A  gram  was  given  I 


It  knowledge  or  quantification 

w«re  Ignored 
1  has  been  complemented  by  $139,733  in  discretionary  grants  to  the  Philadelphia 
police  departmeni  (This  is  approximately  5  percent  of  the  toUl  discretionary  grants  awarded  to 
date  in  Pennsylvania.) 

'■•'  Probation  programs  have  received  inadequate  atteniion  in  many  states  because  they  "fall 
between  the  cracks"  of  court  reform  and  corrections  improvement  programs.  Although 
probation  is  viewed  as  a  corrective  tool,  the  officials  that  staff  the  system  are  generally  under  the 
control  of  the  courts  This  makes  probation  reform  dependent  upon  the  leadership  of  the  judge*. 
""■  There  is  a  real  danger  thai  if  Mayor  Rizzo  succeeds  in  restructuring  the  city  council,  Judge 
Chatfin's  influence  will  be  reduced,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  emphasis  on  court 
programming. 
""Pennsylvania  G 
sumption  of  court 


SOUTH  CAROLir^A 

"""  There  are  53  separate  county  prison  units  operating  in  40  counties  (capacity  3.000,  achial 
population  1,500)  There  are  46  county  jails  in  operation  (total  capacity  2400,  actual  inmate 
population  less  than  1,000)  With  the  exception  of  the  facilities  of  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  all  these  institutions  arc  independent  and  autonorrwus. 
'■'  The  South  Carolina  program  is  generally  typical  of  low-populauon  states  In  a  sencs  of  ar- 
ticles written  in  early  1972,  T'le  Z)«  W'vnrj  Re(rii'«'r  reported  on  the  sunilardissipalion  of  funds 
and  lack  of  direction  in  the  Iowa  program  The  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  scores  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  for  the  sanw  problems. 

i'"  The  order  (Executive  Order  25)  defines  the  membership  oft  he  commitlec  as  16  persons  from 
state  and  local  government,  law  enforcement,  the  legal  professioa  education  and  the  citizenry; 
and  csublishes  as  its  mandate  the  "responsibility  and  the  duty"  to  administer  both  the  LEAA 
program  and  ihe  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  and  Prevention  Act. 

I"  A  police  chief,  a  sheriff,  two  state  police  officials,  one  representative  each  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  the  Board  of  Probation,  Pardon  and  Parole,  a  judge  and  a  probation 
counselor 

'^^  Only  two  members  of  the  committee  are  black,  despite  the  fact  that  blacks  compnse  34  per- 
cent of  Ihe  state  population    The  members  of  the  committee  are; 
Robert  E.  McNair  J    P    Strom 


Dr    JiKcph  I    Hungate  (Chairman) 

University  of  South  Carolina 

School  of  Social  Work 

Robert  Stoddard  (Vice  Chairman) 

Mayor  of  Spartanburg 

Robert  Jenkins.  Jr 

Probation  Counselor.  Family  Court 

Charleston  County 

William  D    Leeke 


1  Law  Enforcement  Division 


t  of  Ci 


Direcu 

Depart 

I    Curtis  Moore 

Director  of  Probation 

Parole  and  Pardon  Board 

L  Byrd  Parnell 

Sheriff 

Sumter  County 

Matthew  J    Perry 

Attorney  at  Law 

Columbia 


'*'  The  LEAP  staff  coordin 
write  thai  section  of  the  siai 
to  local  planners  for  technical 
field 

"»*  One  of  the  staff  members  ( 
because  ihey  know  how  to  fill 
planner  writes  all  grant  applii 
I"  South  Carolina  has  receivi 

l%9  -  $   12.320 

1970  -  $165.(XX) 


I"  An  analysis  of  South  Caroli 
population  lives  in  eij 
the  seven  major  UCR  crimes 
of  the  increase  between  1967 
accountedjor  by  the  increas 
"">  In  t%9-70  the  budget  for 
levels  was  $53,241,866. 


Melvin  D.  Adams 
Chief  of  Police 

Daniel  R    McLeod 

Attorney  General 

Col.  P   F   Thompson 

Commander 

State  Highway   Patrol 

Paul  McChesney 

Judge,  Family  Court 

Spartanburg 

James  Martin 

Special  Agent  in  Charge 

FBI 

J,  Mitchell  Graham 

Attorney  at  Law 

Charleston 


.rs'  chief  responsibilities  are  to  review  project  apphca 
omprehensive  plan  for  ihcir  area  of  expertise.  They  a 
assistance  and  some  spend  substantial  portions  of  theii 


nthe 


the  LEAP  state  agency  said  ihc  military  officers  are  preferred 
)ut  forms  and  handle  the  paperwork.  In  at  least  one  region  the 
ittons  after  the  project  proposab  have  been  approved. 
I  the  following  planning  grants: 

1971  -  $355,000 

1972  -  $471,000 
the  highest  incidence  of  crime 

it  special  alicntion  go  to  high- 
hows  ihat  while  only  1 7  percent  of  ihe  stale's 
han  2.5.000  people,  more  than  35  percent  of 
c  committed  in  ihesc  communities.  And  more  than  50  percent 
I9b8  in  robbery,  burglary  and  auto  theft  for  the  state  can  be 
these  crimes  in  the  pnncipal  cities  of  the  stale- 
enforcement  and  criminal  administrauon  alt  he  state  and  local 


r:  juvenile  delinqueiKy;  police;  comprehensive  plan; 


:rs  explained  the  stale's  overemphasis  im  police  expenditures 
»  a  means  of  buying  credibility  and  acceptance  locally,  with  LEAP  funds.  Many  cnminal 
justice  agencies  in  South  Carolina  were  reluctant  to  accept  federal  fiinds  early  in  the  prograia 
Hardware,  or  "beans  and  bullets."  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  means  to  get  the  sub- 
grantees  interested  in  the  program 

"■.Includes  rioiycivil  disorder  grants  and  drug  and  alcohol  grants. 
""Includes  defense  and  prosecution  projects. 

»>*  SLED  IS  a  powerful  arm  of  South  Carolina's  law  enforcement  system,  lis  102  people  offer  in- 
vestigative, technical  and  manpower  law  enforcement  assistance  to  all  sherifTis.  chiefs  of  police. 
solicilors.  grand  juries,  mayors  and  the  attorney  general's  office  The  agency  is  dividfcd  into 
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several  bnncho.  includtng  a  criminal  squad  and  an  anon  squad.  The 
which  will  house  South  Carolina 's  criminal  jusuce  nformatioo  and  communications  syaem.  is 
;  police  teletype  network — whch  has  57  terminals  and  also  operates 
South  Carolina  has  been  tied  in  with  the  NCIC  syncm  suice  1968 
Bi  Enabling  legislation  was  passed  by  Ihc  state  legislature  to  esublish  a  statewide  system  withir. 
^LEO  and  to  provide  for  reporting  of  crime-relaied  informaDon  lo  the  system  South  Carolina 
Girfr  Title  53.  Chapter  2.1(19). 

">*  The  program  has  been  delayed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  contractor.  RCA,  from  the  com- 
puin  Tidd 

'^  Motorola  has  been  the  most  active  supplier  of  this  cquipnKnL 

'"^  There  is  no  logical  relauonshtp  in  South  Carolina  between  the  soe  and  density  of  ■  coonly 
and  Its  anli-no(  equipment  purchases  For  cxanple.  Aiken  County,  with  a  poputatton  0(91000. 
has  made  some  of  the  lar^st  purchases  of  antJ-riot  equipmcni  in  the  state  However,  the  county 
is  not  listed  among  the  nine  coumies  designated  by  LEAP  as  metropolitan  areas. 
B'M97l  South  Carolina  state  plan,  p  KI6-307 

>*  Equipment  purchased  included  56  not  helmets,  156  gas  nasks,  56  cans  of  chemical  mace. 
100  flack  vests,  60  ammo  pouches.  SO  coveralls.  2 1  portable  radios.  25  spot  lights.  7  bull  horns. 

v  Between  May  1970  and  Aupist  1971,  45  law  enforcement  personnel  from  the  state  attended 
SEADOC 

"o  For  a  more  con^>leic  treatment  of  the  nibfect  sec  f^'iuer  lo  ihe  Pttiice,  A  Reptin  -m  ihe  Law 
Enfiwcemeni  Aiosstvicr  Pfrtgnm  m  S-Hiih  CanAtna.  by  Kcruieth  D  Pangbum  and  Paul  W    Mat- 
thias, a  draft  repon  of  the  South  Carolina  Council  on  Hunan  Relations 
'■>  Soudt  Carolina  was  fifth  in  the  natioo  m  1970  oi  LEAA  expenditures  for  consmicuon  (of  all 
bnds). 

I'l  The  stale  is  greatly  m  need  of  a  state  inspection  syaem  for  Us  outmoded  (created  in  1861) 
county  correcttoRs  system. 


■'i  The  1971  Pan  E  funds  ( J3 14 ,000)  were  speniin  the  same  way 
going    for    equipment,    facilities    and    personnel.    $100,000    I 
■programming"  within  the  Department  of  Corrections.  $26,782 
the  remaining  S84.300  to  a  variety  of  small  projects- 
-"  The  breakdown  of  black  employees  in  law  enforcement- re  la 


Law  Enforcement  AsststaiKe  Program 
(including  suff  and  regional  planners) 

Attorney  Ger^ral's  Office 

State  Highway  Patrol 

State  Law  Enfoicement  Division 

Jobation.  Pardon  and  Parole 

Juvenile  Corrections 

(no  figures  available  for  adult 


s  the  block  funis— $102^18 

enlargement 
renovation  of  facili 


^'Mn  addition.  South  Carolina  has  not  begun  lo  monitor  or  evahiate  its  programs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  informal  self- evaluations  conducted  by  grantees  Suic  officials  do  not  see  much  need 
for  evaluating  equipment  grants  and — because  equipment  purchases  have  dominated  ihc  pro- 
gram— have  given  Imle  emphasis  to  evaluatioa 

^i"  South  Carolina  typifies  the  problem  of  the  states  thai  decided  to  detnbute  tfie  LEAA  money 
widely  and  without  priorities  in  the  first  years  of  the  program  to  get  law  enforcement  "on 
board"  Once  accepted,  this  approach  has  proven  very  difficult  to  alter 
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Appendix  A 

CALIFORNIA  ACTION  GRANTS,  1969-71 


FY  1971 
Grantee  Amount 


FY  1970 
Grantee  Amount 


FY  1969 
Grantee  Amount 


I.  Upgrading  of  Law  EnforcemeDl 


Inierdisciplinary 
training 


Training  for 
police  services 
personnel 


Training  for 
judicial  system 
personnel 


Training  for 
corrections 
personnel 

Aid  for  criminal 
justice  agencies 
in  recruiting 


To  establish  regional 

training  facilities  and 
develop  curricula  for 
all  criminal  justice 
personnel  within 
particular  areas 


To  ensure  at  least  400 
hours  of  basic  training 


To  standardize  sen- 
tencing, prosecution 
and  defease  procedures; 
to  speed  case 
processing 

To  provide  minimum 
training  for  all  correc- 
tions personnel 

To  increase  minority  9  grants 

representation  in  crim- 
inal justice  agencies; 
to  attract  lawyers  into 
DA  and  public  defender 
positions 

SUBTOTAL,  Category  I 


14  grants  to     $      655,038 
units  of  local 
government, 
state  agencies, 
universities 


18  grants  to 
units  of  gov- 
ernment, uni- 
versities, pri- 
vate agencies 


Comm.  on 
Peace  Officer 
Standards  and 
Training, 
to  develop 
standards 
($285,000). 
Yosemite  Jr. 
College 
($237,675), 
2  other 
projects 

10  projects 
ranging  from 
$4,400  to 
$100,000. 
Los  Angeles 
($1,010,341) 

Regents  of         $ 
Univ.  of  Calif. 
College  of 
Trial  Judges 


$      556,230         4  projects     $      29,550 


$   1,268,363 


Los  Angeles  $    180,393 

($93,000), 
Oakland 
($71,821). 
3  other 
grants 


30,000 


7  projects  $       125,372  3  projects  $ 


$      412,602 


$  2,732,054 


Inglewood 
($155,981), 
5  other  grants 


Regents  of    $ 
Univ.  of 
Calif. 
College  of 
Trial  Judges 


Richmond     $    179,296 

($90,276), 

Compton 

($77,964), 

Collon 

($11,056) 


$  2,430.785 


$    419.239 


n.  Prevention  of  Crime  (Including  Public  Education) 


Crime  specific 
prevention 


nprovement  of 
law  enforce- 
ment resources 
for  prevention 
of  crime 


Increase  in 
community 
resources 
for  crime 


Alcoholism 
treatment 
(outside  of 
police-custodial 
system) 


To  develop  strategies  to 
attack:  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse,  auto  theft, 
burglary,  non-sufficient 
fund  checks  and  forgery, 
crimes  of  violence 
(domestic  violence, 
riots  and  disorders), 
robbery 

To  reduce  crime  by  pro- 
viding security  systems 
for  public  facilities, 
increasing  patrol  sur- 
veillance; to  treat  causes 
of  crime;  to  eliminate 
from  criminal  justice 
system  the  mentally  ill 

To  provide  for  educa- 
tion and  information, 
volunteer  participation, 
walk-in  counseling  and 
crisis  intervention 

New  sources  of  treat- 
ment for  inebriates, 
including  detoxification 
centers 


$    1.392,456 


15  cities  and 
counties 


1  5  projects 


6  projects         $      480,782 


Port  Hueneme  $ 
($7,731). 
San  Francisco 
($30,000) 


Ventura 

County 

($96,766), 

Sacramento 

($1,327,000) 


Glendora  3 

($31,485), 
Univ.  of  Calif. 
at  Los  Angeles 
Drug  Program 
($50,740) 

Salinas  $ 

Valley 
($54,905), 
Santa  Clara 
($24,248) 


37,738  Plymouth      $        4.222 


Glendora       $       13.000 

($10,000), 

Merced 

($3,000) 


Monterey     $        6.500 
County 


SUBTOTAL,  Category  11         $  2.630,589 


$      23.722 
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m.  Prevention  and  Control  of  JuveD«e  Delinquency 

Development  and 
improvement 
of  delinquency 
prevention  in 
the  community 

To  provide  youth  serv- 
ice bureaus,  summer 
camps,  housing  and  day 
care,  vocational  train- 
ing, family  and  indi- 
vidual counseling 

65  projects 

$  3,548,462 

25  projects 
ranging  from 
$7,500  to 
$150,000 

$   1,654,729 

Calif. 
Youth 
Authority 
($150,000) 

$150,000 

Prevention  of 
drug  abuse 
via  education 
and  treatment 

To  provide  training  for 
teachers,  school  admin- 
istrators, etc.,  education 
of  parents,  community 
treatment  resources 

14  grants 
primarily  in 
metro  areas 

$   1,325,189 

27  projects 
ranging  from 
$14,479  to 
$971,820 
in  San  Diego 

$  2,331,222 

3  projects 

$      62,388 

Improvement  of 
law  enforce- 
ment capacity 
to  prevent  and 
control 
delinquency 

To  provide  school  re- 
sources officers,  delin- 
quency prevention  units, 
special  patrol  and  youth 
bureaus,  police/ youth 
service  agencies 

SUBTOTAL,  1 

1 5  projects 
Category  III 

$      575,345 

8  projects 
including 
$928,099  to 
Shasta  County 
Sheriff 

$ 

408,091 

Davis 

($20,049), 

Tulare 

($25,653). 

Ventura 

($39,519) 

$      83,221 

$  5,448,996 

$  4,394,042 

$    295,609 

IV.  Improvement  of  Detection  and  Apprehension  of  Criminals 

Police  com- 
munications 

To  provide  for  command 
and  control,  interagency 
linkups,  development  of 
system  requirements, 
consolidation  and  coor- 
dination of  com- 
munications 

14  projects 

$   1,583,768 

8  projects 
including 
$202,879 
to  Los 
Angeles, 
$212,728  to 
Long  Beach, 
$254,069  to 
Oakland 

$ 

784,352 

3  projects 

$      53,820 

Criminal  justice 
information 
system 

To  provide  local  systems 
with  equipment  for 
microfilming,  record 
storage,  etc.;  to  assist 
state  system  (CJIS) 

28  local 
grants,  state 
$1,000,000 

$  4,441,080 

8  grants 
including 
$416,740  to 
Los  Angeles 

$ 

1,296,449 

4  grants 
including 
$117,448 
to  Santa 
Clara 

$    170,625 

Critne 

laboratory 
improvement 

To  establish  state  crime 
lab  system  as  part  of 
slate  Dept.  of  Justice 
and  to  improve  local 
labs 

Stale  Dept.  of 
Justice 
$500,000. 
8  local  labs 

$      633,949 

2  projects 

$ 

26,550 

Contra 

Costa 

County 

$        6,950 

Coordinated  law 
enforcement 
among 
jurisdictions 

To  provide  multi-agency 
tactical  squads,  interagency 
drug  abuse  control  squad, 
police  services  coordina- 
tors and  planners 

7  projects 

$      210,349 

State  of 

Calif. 

($69,224), 

Ventura 

County 

($124,943) 

$ 

194,167 

Upgrading  of  equip- 
ment, facilities 
and  related  staff 

To  provide  helicopters, 
improved  weaponry,  elec- 
tronic protection  systems, 
mobile  police  services 

SUBTOTAL, 

10  projects 
Category  IV 

$   1,175,159 

2  projects 

$ 

34,701 

2  projects 

$      22,570 

$  8,044,305 

$ 

2,336,219 

$    253,965 

V.  Improvement  of  Prosecution,  Courts  and  Law  Reform 

Reduction  of  trial 
court  delays 

To  establish  an  automatic 
transcribing  system,  de- 
velop settlement  and  nego- 
tiation procedures,  expand 
night  court  and  create 
more  etTicient  procedures 

10  projects 

$      404,258 

San  Francisco   $ 

($38,500), 

Judicial 

Council  of 

Calif. 

($34,500) 

73,000 

San 

Bernardino 
Municipal 
Court 

$      13,500 

Upgrading  and 
standardizing  of 
judicial  practice 

To  provide  courts  with 
resources  and  equipment; 
to  establish  guidelines  on 
processing  and  sentencing 

16  projects 

$      455,574 

Judicial 
Council 
of  Calif. 

$ 

72,500 

Improvement  of 
judicial  informa- 
tion system 

To  provide  automated 
data  systems  for  the  courts 

7  projects 

$      528,692 

Central 
Orange 
Municipal 
Court 

$ 

145,039 
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Reduction  of  jail 
time  awaiting  trial 


To  establish  a  system  of 
misdemeanor  citations;  to 
develop  and  implement 
release  on  recognizance 

To  analyze  and  evaluate 
existing  laws,  recommend 
and  draft  new  laws,  pro- 
vide consultation  to  legis- 
lative bodies 


3  projects 


SUBTOTAL, 

Category  V 

$ 

1,528,885 

$ 

290,539 

$      13,500 

VI.  Increasing  Effectiveness  of  Corrections  and  Rehabilitation 

Provision  of  correc- 

To develop  alternatives  to 

30  subgrants 

$ 

2.351,798 

1 1  projects 

$ 

595,933 

Contra 

$    105,321 

tional  treatment 

incarceration;  to  establish 

including 

including 

Costa 

in  the  community 

improved  community- 
based  facilities 

st.-ite  Depts.  of 
Youth  Cor- 
rections and 

$109,262 
to  Pitts- 
burg and 

County 

($85,231), 

Salvation 

Mental  Hygiene 

$101,440  to 

Army 

American 

($20,000) 

Friends 

To  expand  diagnosis  and 

15  grants 

$ 

Service  Comm 

$ 

886,805 

3  projects 

Improvement  and 

1.523,210 

6  projects 

$      66,946 

expansion  of 

classification  services,  en- 

to the  state; 

including 

including 

treatment  in 

large  vocational  training 

1 5  to  local 

$700,000  to 

$55,000  to 

institutions 

programs,  establish  and 
improve  facilities 

agencies 

Alameda 
County 

Public 
Systems 
Research 
Inst. 

Increasing  parole 

To  decrease  the  size  of 

5  state 

$ 

1.433,299 

7  projects 

$ 

285,825 

2  projects 

$      89,683 

and  probation 

supervision  caseloads;  to 

agency  proj- 

effectiveness 

provide  specialized  staff 
and  facilities 

ects,  10-15 
county  agency 
projects 

Improvement  of  cor- 

To lease  facilities,  design 

State  cor- 

$ 

273,970 

— 

— 

— 

— 

rectional  informa- 

and provide  consultants. 

rectional 

tion  systems 

etc.,  to  improve  the  infor- 

agencies 

mation  system 

SUBTOTAL, 

Category  VI 

$^ 

"5382T277 

F 

L768T563 

$    261.950 

Vn.  Organized  Crime 

Improvement  of 

To  train  intelligence 

Organized 

$ 

714,820 

Calif. 

$ 

628,023 

Calif. 

$200,000 

capability  to  con- 

officers in  use  of  electronic 

crime  unit. 

Dept.  of 

Dept.  of 

tain  and  reduce 

detection  equipment;  to 

large  metro- 

Justice 

Justice 

organized  crime 

develop  special  units;  to 

politan  areas 

($612,604), 

activity 

conduct  investigations 

(25  projects) 

Long  Beach 
Police  Dept. 
($15,419) 

Improvement  of 

To  implement  an  orga- 

State Dept. 

$ 

129.066 

Orange 

$ 

382,814 

— 

— 

information  sys- 

nized crime  and  racket- 

of Justice,  2 

County 

tems  for  identi- 

eering language  computer 

local  units  of 

($117,980), 

fying  and  combat- 

program (OCRIL) 

government 

San  Mateo 

ting  organized 

County 

crime 

SUBTOTAL, 

Category  VII 

$" 

($265,034) 

843,886 

$1,010,837 

$    200,000 

Vin.  Riots  and  Civil  Dt 

sordeis 

Information  and 

To  develop  and  imple- 

7 grants 

$ 

279,216 

Santa 

$ 

66,334 

— 

— 

intelligence  sys- 

ment the  information  sys- 

to local 

Barbara 

tems  for  riots  and 

tem  to  provide  accurate 

government 

County 

civil  disorders 

information  and  to  gain 
advance  information  upon 
which  to  predict 

Sheriff 

Training 

To  train,  equip  and  finance 
local  units;  to  develop 
command  and  control 
systems 

4  grants 

$ 

.  486,632 

Calif. 

Military 

Dept. 

($75,600), 

Calif. 

Disorder 

Office 

($37,500) 

$ 

113,100 

LA. 

County 

($20,674), 

Orange 

County 

($25,907) 

$      46,581 
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Riot  control  equip-         To  provide  high-frequency      6  grants 
ment  sound  equipment,  non- 

harmful  chemicals,  stro- 
boscopic  lights,  transporta- 
tion and  communications 
equipment 

SUBTOTAL.  Category  VIII 


Berkeley 

Police 

Dept. 


DC.  Improvement  of  Community  Relations 


CommL 
tion 


Increased  citizen 
involvement 


To  provide  for  community  18  grants  $ 

liaison  units,  use  of  news  particularly 

media  to  change  attitudes,  in  metro  areas 
training  and  educational 
projects  in  the  schools 

To  provide  police  pre-  16  projects.       $ 

cinct  service  centers,  particularly 

team-policing,  community  in  metro  areas 
relations  aides 


Compton 
($143,800), 
2  other 
grants 


Compton 

($53,555), 

Marin 

County 

($70,327) 


SUBTOTAL, 

Category   IX 

$ 

1,214.991 

$ 

193,461 

$ 

123.882 

X.  Research  and  Development 

Cnminal  justice 
planning 

To  establish  criminal 
justice  coordinating  coun- 
cils and  assist  planning 
functions  and  design 
studies  for  facilities 

20  projects 
including  10 
to  cities  or 
counties  with 
pop.  of 
250.000  or 

$ 

1,724,340 

$225,080 
to  LA. 
County, 
3  other 
granu 

$ 

396,238 

Evaluation 

To  develop  program  evalu- 
ation technology;  to  con- 
duct studies  of  current 
programs 

10-12  projects 

$ 

480,510 

LA. 

County 

($19,244), 

Calif 

Youth 

Authority 

($6,440) 

S 

25,684 

LA 
County 

$ 

9,217 

Causes  of  ciime  as 

To  conduct  basic  research 

10-15  projects 

$ 

646,025 

2  projects 

s 

83,504 

— 

— 

predictors  of 
criminal  behavior 


Research  to  improve 
operations  of 
criminal  justice 
system 

Development  of 
improved  cor- 
rectional and 
rehabilitation 
methods 

Research  and  plan- 
ning of  criminal 
justice  mforma- 
tton  systems 


To  conduct  management 
and  organizational  studies, 
analyze  costs  and  provide 
resource  and  reference 
information 

To  conduct  basic  research 
into  the  correctional  area; 
to  devise  methods  of  re- 
ducing recidivism 


to  state  and 
local  agencies 
and  colleges 
and  universities 

20-25  projects  $      765.616 


5  projects 
including 
$107,179  to 
Fremont 
Police  Depl. 


To  identify  and  include  in 
the  data  base  those  ele- 
ments which  are  most 
useful;  to  develop  a  state 
master  plan 

5  projects          5      225,471 
(Calif,  Jus- 
tice Info. 
System  and 
LA.  Regional 
Justice  System) 

LA. 
County 

$   1.536.437 

LA. 
County 

$    146,350 

SUBTOTAL, 

Category  X          $  4,037,481 

$  2.260,194 

$    155,567 

TOTAL, 

Action  Grants      $33,102,151 

$16,880,751 

$1,794,015 

Appendix  B 

CALIFORNIA  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS,   1969-71 


Grant  No. 

(Year) 


Descriptu 


Planning  for  justice 


To  fund  a  four-day  workshop  on  criminal 
justice  for  state  planning  agency  direc- 
tors and  staff  from  9  states  and  Guam 


Calif.  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice 


no 


436 


007  (1969) 
{See  also 
009) 

016  (1969) 
094  (1970) 


022  (1969) 
(See  also 
041  and  645) 


042  (1970) 
and 
988  (1971) 


108  (1970) 
and  1059 
(1971) 

115  (1970) 
and  1060 
(1970) 

118  (1970) 
and  1066 
(1971) 


169  (1970) 
185  (1970) 
200  (1970) 


Digital  communications 
system 


Closed-circuit  TV 
capabilities  (airborne) 


Management  develop- 
ment program  and  center 


Criminal  justice  data  file 
and  statistics  system 


041  (1969)  Project  SEARCH 

645  ( 1 97  I) 
645  S-1  (1971) 
649  (1971) 


San  Clemente  special 
project 


Community  service  officer 
and  community  relations 
specialist 

Psychiatric  consultant 
Legal  adviser 

Legal  adviser 


Crime  reduction  through 
police-community  rela- 
tions 


School  resource  and 
community  relations 
program 


Legal  adviser 
Psychiatric  adviser 


Public  safety 
information  subsystei 


Model  parole  work- 
load system 


Organized  crime  investiga 
tory  and  prosecutorial 
unit 


To  update  police  communications 
system  to  alleviate  radio  channel  crowd- 
ing and  create  a  more  efficient  dispatch 
system 

To  mount  closed-circuit  TV  on  a  heli- 
copter to  establish  a  visual  command  link 


To  create  a  center  to  conduct  training 
programs  for  law  enforcement  personnel. 
Example  of  workshops:  fiscal  manage- 
ment, urban  insurrection,  personnel  de- 
velopment, police  management  use  of 
computers 

To  expand  computerized  law  enforce- 
ment information  system  in  Arizona, 
California,  Maryland.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  York  through  NCIC 

To  expand  computerized  law  enforce- 
ment information  systems  among  several 
states  (see  grant  022) ;  to  provide  rapid 
interstate  exchange  of  criminal  history 
information 

To  enable  San  Clemente  Police  Dept.  to 
cope  with  increased  crime  problems, 
crowd  control  and  civil  disorders  at 
times  when  President  is  in  residence  and 
population  doubles 

To  establish  the  rank  of  community 
relations  specialist  within  the  Police 
Dept.  program  (will  involve  20  men) 

To  retain  a  psychiatrist  on  a  half-time 
basis 

To  provide  the  services  of  a  full-time 
lawyer  to  the  Police  Dept.  who  will 
advise  on  legal  aspects  of  all  work 

To  provide  the  services  of  a  full-time 
lawyer  to  the  Police  Dept.  who  will 
advise  on  legal  aspects  of  all  work 

To  reduce  street  crime  by  a  public  edu- 
cation campaign  and  meetings  in  high- 
crime  areas,  with  programs  conducted 
in  Spanish  and  English 

To  develop  channels  of  communication 
among  citizens,  especially  among  young 
persons  and  the  police  (full-time  school 
resource  officers  will  operate  in  each  of 
5  "school  complex"  areas) 

To  provide  a  full-time  lawyer  to  the 
Police  Dept. 

To  employ  a  clinical  psychologist  as  a 
psychiatric  aide  to  the  Dept. 

To  initiate  a  pilot  project  to  develop, 
test  and  implement  a  municipal  informa- 
tion system  (human  resources,  public 
finance,  public  safety,  physical  and  eco- 
nomic development  will  eventually  tie 
into  a  subsystem  involving  police,  fire 
and  civil  defense  —  the  public  safety 
component  —  which  this  grant  will 
develop) 

To  change  the  formula  of  case  assign- 
ment, for  an  experimental  year,  from 
the  usual  "head  count"  method  to  one 
which  stresses  services 

To  establish  a  resource  pool  within  the 
state  to  supply,  as  needed,  equipment 
and  personnel  for  use  against  organized 


San  Francisco  Police 
Dept. 


L.  A.  Police  Dept. 


L   A.  Police  Dept. 


Calif.  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice 
(Public  Systems  Inc.) 

Calif.  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice 
(Public  Systems  Inc.) 


City  of  San  Clemente 


Sacramento  Police  Dept. 


Fresno  Police  Dept. 


Ventura  County  Police 
Dept. 

Richmond  Police  Dept. 
City  of  Long  Beach 


Calif.  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice 


Organized  Crime  Unit, 
State  Dept.  of  Justice 


50,000 
15.000 


65,000 
50,000 


$  832,000 

$  1.552.060 

$  196,570 

$  84.260 

$  2,664,890 

$  99,792 

$  113.162 


L.  A.  Sheriff's  Dept. 

$ 

10,000 

Oakland  Police  Depl 

$ 
$ 

15,000 
11.250 

$ 

26,250 

San  Jose  Police  Dept. 

$ 
$ 

15,000 
11.250 

$ 

26,250 

Oakland  Police  Dept 

$ 
$ 

150,000 

25,057 

$  15.000 
$  10,000 
$       198.508 
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369  and  370 

(1970) 


572  (1971) 

573  (1971) 
579  (1971) 


Police  executive  develop- 
ment fellowship 


Police  executive  develop- 
ment fellowship 


Police  executive  develop- 
ment fellowship 


Expanded  laboratory 
services 


Vocational  training  and 
placement  for  juveniles 


Police-student  awareness 
seminars 


Project  ACE  (Aerial 
Crime  Enforcement) 


Police  helicopter  patrol 


509  (1971) 
(See  also 
007) 

Automated  command 
and  control  program 
(DIGICOM) 

530  (1971) 

Law  enforcement 
consultant  team 

542  (1971) 

Management  study  of 
Ventura  court  system 

549  (1971) 

Command  and  control 
system 

Reduction  in  street 
crimes,  burglary  and 
crimes  of  violence 

Calif.  Civil  Disorders 
Tactical  Assistance  Unit 

Communications  system 


Production  and  evalu- 
ation of  firearms  training 
facility 

Police  executive  develop- 
ment fellowship 

Police  legal  adviser 


To  support  continued  study  for  middle 
management  or  command  level  em- 
ployees 

To  support  continued  study  for  middle 
management  or  command  level  em- 
ployees 

To  support  continued  study  for  middle 
management  or  command  level  em- 
ployees 

To  provide  legal  services  to  the  L.  A. 
County  Sheriff's  Office 

To  update  the  Police  Dept.  crime  lab. 
particularly  its  program  in  drug  narcotic 
analysis 

To  operate  a  residential  treatment  center 
for96  juveniles  (16  through  18),  who 
will  stay  for  6  months  and  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  community 

To  conduct  10  three-day  sessions,  each 
involving  10  students  and  10  officers 
from  Sheriff's  Dept.,  City  of  Santa 
Barbara  P.D..  Calif.  Highway  Patrol 
and  Campus  Police 

To  create  a  unit  with  2  helicopters  and 
3  crews,  with  a  goal  of  reducing  the 
crime  index  8  percent  to  10  percent  in 
the  first  year 

To  create  a  unit  with  2  helicopters  and 

3  crews,  with  a  goal  of  reducing  the 
crime  index  8  percent  to  10  percent  in 
the  first  year 

To  install  a  command  and  control 
system  and  continue  efforts  to  reduce 
radio  channel  congestion  and  provide 
additional  management  information 

To  develop  statewide  delinquency 
prevention  programs  through  a  team  of 
6  police  otlicers  working  with  Youth 
Authority  Personnel 

To  conduct  a  study  of  the  processing  of 
criminal  cases  as  well  as  workflow  and 
space  utilization 

To  develop  an  integrated  computer- 
assisted  system  for  central  coordination 
and  dispatching,  including  comprehensive 
information  files  to  support  operations, 
and  to  develop  a  law  enforcement  infor- 
mation system 

To  develop  an  anti-crime  street  patrol 
in  "target"  areas  of  the  city 

To  fund  a  unit  composed  of  a  specialist, 
secretary  and  consultants  to  provide 
advice  on  riots  and  disorders 

To  provide  for  portable  radio-equipped 
police  (PREP)  for  patrol,  crowd  control, 
etc,  to  lie  in  with  TAC  (total  area 
coverage  system) 

To  design,  equip  and  evaluate  a  facility 
at  which  oflncerr;  can  use  firearms  in 
simulated  field  stress  situations 


Calif.  Highway  Patrol  S        21,000 

L.  A.  Police  Dept.  $        16,000 

Calif.  Youth  Authority  $  7,500 


L.  A.  County  Sheriff's  $         15.000 

Office 


San  Francisco  Police  E>ept.  $        47,711 


L.  A.  County  Board  of  $  199.882 
Supervisors  and 

L.  A.  County  Probation  $  230,000 

Dept.  $  429.882 

Santa  Barbara  Sheriffs  $  52.250 
Dept. 


Riverside  Police  Dept.  $       150,000 


Richmond  Police  Dept.  $      150,000 


San  Francisco  Police  Dept.  $      250.000 


Calif.  Youth  Authority  $        96,950 


Ventura  County  Board  of  $        5 1 .260 

Supervisors 


San  Diego  Police  Dept  $      150,000 


San  Bernardino  Police 
Dept. 


Calif.  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice 


Stockton  Police  Dept. 


L.  A.  Police  Dept. 


Contra  Costa  County 
Sheriff 


L.  A.  Police  Dept. 


2.168 
15,000 
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Selective  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention  teams 


Project  SEARCH 


Youth  counselor  progran 


Combatting  of  felonious 
crime  by  citizen  involve- 
ment 

Santa  Clara  County 
Narcotics  Bureau 


Methadone  treatment 
and  rehabilitation 
program 

Communications  system 
for  San  Diego  County 


Career  development 


Santa  Clara  County 
pre-trial  release  program 


Mutual  aid  compact 


Project  STAR  (Systems 
and  Training  Analysis 
of  Requirements  for 
Criminal  Justice  Par- 
ticipants) 

Comprehensive 

rehabilitation  program 

Police  legal  adviser 

Consolidation  of  city/ 
county  narcotics  forces 


Public  safety  informa 
tion  subsystem 


Scientific  services 
support  unit 


To  suppress  burglaries  and  violent  street 
crimes  to  an  acceptable  level  in  high- 
crime  areas  by  team  on  foot,  in  cars 
and  in  helicopters  with  constant  com- 
munication to  headquarters 

To  add  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska  and  Utah  to  Project 
SEARCH 

To  train  8  young  people  to  provide 
counseling  to  their  delinquent  and  pre- 
delinquent peers  for  a  one-year  period 

To  reduce  rape,  robbery,  burglary,  auto 
theft  and  drug  abuse  through  creation 
of  a  citizens  anti-crime  committee 

To  reduce  supply  and  demand  of  nar- 
cotics in  county  by  setting  up  countywide 
narcotics  bureau  with  14  specially  trained 
officers  and  a  coordinating  council  on 
drug  abuse 

To  establish  5  clinics  over  one  year  to 
treat  approximately  800-1,000  addicts 

To  purchase  equipment  which  will  permit 
9  cities  within  the  county  to  have 
coordinated  service  in  law  enforcement 
and  other  areas  of  city  administration 
(equipment  will  add  terminals  to  exist- 
ing system) 

To  conduct  a  research  project  to  create 
"a  model  personnel  development  sys- 
tem" to  "maximize  utilization  of  limited 
human  resources"  —  particularly  to 
identify  management  and  other  special 
capabilities 

To  establish  a  unit  which  will  examine 
defendants  to  determine  their  suitabilities 
for  release  on  their  own  recognizance 
while  awaiting  trial 

For  development  by  the  22  police  depart- 
ments in  the  Orange  County  area  of  a 
mutual  aid  compact  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  riots,  and  for  purchase  of 
specialized  equipment  for  this  purpose 
(non-lethal  weapons) 

To  upgrade  performance  of  personnel 
in  criminal  justice  system  through  design 
of  model  training  programs 


To  plan  and  design  a  facility  to  provide 
detention  and  rehabilitation  (present 
facility  is  inadequate) 

See  108 

To  establish  a  task  force  representing 
personnel  from  all  police  departments  in 
the  county  to  control  and  restrict  nar- 
cotics traffic 

To  establish  a  pilot  model  project  to 
develop,  test  and  implement  a  municipal 
information  system  to  improve  informa- 
tion and  decision-making  capabilities 
of  municipalities 

To  enable  the  Sheriff  to  staff  and  equip 
2  mobile  crime  units  to  use  throughout 
the  county 


Long  Beach  Police  Dept. 


Calif.  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice 
(Public  Systems  Inc.) 

San  Mateo  County 
Probation  Dept. 

San  Jose  Police  Dept. 


San  Jose  Sheriff^s  Office 

(Santa  Clara  County) 


Santa  Clara  County  Health  $      204,863 

Dept. 


San  Diego  County 
Administration  Center 


L.  A.  County  Sheriff 


Santa  Clara  County 
Board  of  Supervisors 


Orange  County  Sheriff's 
Dept. 


Commission  on  Peace  $      250.000 

Officer  Standards  and 

Training 


Mendocino  County  Sheriff  S         18,949 


San  Diego  Police  Dept.  $         15.000 

San  Mateo  Sheriff  $       163,538 


Long  Beach  City  Hall  S       100,000 


L.  A.  County  Sheriff  $      146,563 
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Neighborhood  crime 

control  programs 


Police  investigative  and 
administrative  microfilm 
system 

Alternative  processing 
system 


Los  Angeles  research 
and  evaluation  unit 


Alternate  routes  for 
juveniles 


Professional  foster 
homes 


National  youth  project 
using  mioibikes 


Law  student  interns  in 
prosecutor/  defender 
offices 

Industrial  engineering 
analysis  of  the  criminal 
court  system 


Model  parole  workload 

system 


Man-to-man  jobs  therapy 
for  offenders 


Known-offender  file 


San  Diego  City  Jail 


STOL  fixed-wing  aircraft 
and  helicopter  cost/ 
eflEectiveness  study 


To  continue  a  community  service  officer 

and  a  community  relations  specialist  for 
each  division  with  the  Police  Dept..  to 
encourage  neighborhood  participation  in 
crime  prevention  and  to  form  patrol 
units  for  neighborhoods  which  include 
community  relations  personnel 

To  establish  a  microfilm  and  microcode 
system  to  automate  filing  and  retrieval 
of  investigative  information 

To  conduct  a  one-year  research  study  on 
improved  methods  of  handling  felony 
cases  ( felony  complaints  presently  are 
filed  in  30  different  locations  in  the 
county) 

To  create  a  three-man  research  and 
evaluation  team  to  provide  the  L.  A. 
Regional  Planning  Board  with  technical 
advice  on  grant  proposals,  to  evaluate 
proposals  and  to  conduct  research 

To  develop  a  program  to  divert  juveniles 
from  the  formal  court  process  by 
strengthening  community  institutions  and 
other  resources  ( project  to  handle  ap- 
proximately 500  youths) 

To  utilize  10  professional  foster  homes 
for  20  delinquent  girls  (parents  paid 
$300  per  month  for  each  girl  placed 
and  collateral  services  such  as  psychia- 
trist or  physician) 

To  establish  a  delinquency  prevention 
project  designed  to  reach  junior  high 
school  age  youth  and  to  attract  them  to 
the  services  the  YMCA  provides  by  using 
minibikes  donated  by  Honda  as  outreach 
tools 

To  place  law  students  in  the  County 
DA's  office  and  the  public  defenders 
office  (40  students  will  be  involved) 

To  use  industrial  engineering  techniques 
and  procedures  to  study  the  operation  of 
San  Diego  Superior  Court  and  make 
improvements 

To  conduct  a  six-month  reseach  evalua- 
tion following  the  operational  phase  of 
a  model  parole  workload  project  now 
underway 

To  recruit  800  to  1.200  "job  advisers'* 
who  wilt  be  assigned  to  individual 

inmates  to  work  with  them  and  counsel 
them  on  the  services  available  to  them 
as  well  as  help  them  get  jobs 

To  computerize  the  known-offender  file 
and  provide  an  interface  between  the 
computer  and  a  high-speed  microfilm 
retrieval  system  containing  photographs 
and  fingerprints 

To  re-open  the  San  Diego  City  Jail 
(renovation  and  training  of  personnel 
will  be  paid  for),  which  will  provide 
facilities  for  288  persons  and  relieve 
overcrowding  in  the  county  jail 

To  determine  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
different  types  of  police  air  mobility  — 
helicopters.  STOL  aircraft  and  fixed-wing 
aircraft 


Sacramento  Police  Dept, 


Berkeley  Police  Dept. 
L.  A.  Superior  Court 


L.  A.  Regional  Planning 
Board  (Public  Systems 
Institute) 


Orange  County  Probation 
Dept. 


Solano  County  Probation 
Dept. 


Calif.  Council  on  $      422,073 

Criminal  Justice 


Santa  Clara  County  $  88.909 

San  Diego  County  $  107,970 

Calif  Youth  Authority  $  13,325 

Calif.  E>ept.  of  Corrections  S  300.000 

Oakland  Police  Dept.  $  124,395 

San  Diego  Police  Dept.  $  1 15,787 

L.  A.  County  Sheriflf  S  353.925 


TOTAL,  Discretionary  Grants 
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Appendix  C 

MASSACHUSETTS  ACTION  GRANTS.  1969-71 
NON-COMPETITIVE  PROJECTS  ' 


Project  Description 


FY  1971 
Funding 


Funded 
FY  1970 


Funded 
FY  1969 


Upgrading  of  Law  EnforcemeDt 

Enhancement  of  investigative 
strategies  in  properly 
crimes  and  crimes  against 
the  person 

Joint  study  of  laboratories 

Crime  scene  search  training 
and  equipment 

New  England  organized 
crime  inteIHgence  system 

Major-city  high  crime  area 


Violent  crime  program^ 

PoHce  planning  and  research 
units 


State  police  reorganization 

Demonstration  police  recruits 
and  in-service  training 

Police  command  training 
institute 

Management  training  for  the 
state  police 

Law  enforcement  education 
master  plan 

Civil  service  improvements 
(to  identify  problem  areas) 

State  police  selection  and 
performance  analysis 

Emergency  communications 

Police  teletype  terminals* 


Boston  police  information 
and  communications 
system  ^ 

Frequency  management 


Newton  (on  behalf  of  Newton, 
Quincy  and  Northern  District  of 

Mass.) 

Dept.  of  Public  Safety 

Dept.  of  Public  Safely  (for  cities 
and  towns  participating  in  training 
program ) 

Governor's  Public  Safely  Committee 


Boston, 
New  Bedford, 
Cambridge. 
Worcester. 
Newton 


Dept.  of  Public  Safety 

12  cities  and  towns  excluding 

Boston 

Dept.  of  Public  Safety 

Lowell  Police  Dept.  on  behalf  of 
Mass.  Police  Training  Council 

North  East  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management 


Dept.  of  Public  Siafety 


Mass,  Board  of  Higher  Education 


Division  of  Civil  Services 


Dept.  of  Public  Safety 


Governor's  Public  Safely  Committee 

Cities  and  towns  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Teletypewriter  Regulations 


Governor's  Publ  ic  Safety  Committee 


$   10,000 
$   75,000 


$  430.000 

$  83,462 

$  20.125 

$  34,830 

$  23.000 

$  591,417 

$  25.000 


$      10.000 
$      50,000 


$      85.000  $      40,000 

$    242,650  (over  a  three-year  period) 


$    265.000 
5     135,430 

$      42,000 

$       15,000 

Not  funded 

$      46.0005 

Not  funded 

Not  funded 
$     1 50, 11 8 


$  100,000 

$  20,000 

$  15.000 

$  8.000 

$  100.000 

$  96.899 

$  350,000 


11.  Courts,  Prosecutions,  Defense  I 

Organized  crime  unit 

Judicial  and  correctional 
seminars 

Assessment  and  accreditation 
of  probation  offices^ 

Roxbury-Dorchester  com- 
munity defenders  office 

Increase  in  staff  resources  of 
Supreme  Court 

Establishment  of  an  Office 
of  Administration 


Dept.  of  the  Attorney  General 

Dept.  of  Corrections  and  Office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  District  Courts 

Dept.  of  Probation 

Mass.  Defenders  Committee 


Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Judicial 
Court 


Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 


$  105,000 

$  22.610 

$  35,000 

$  120,000 

$  65,000 

$  40.000 


$   80,000 
$   10.000 


$   35.000 
$   70,000 


$   14,850 
$    4,950 
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State  infonnation  systems 
planning 


Juvenile  law  revision 


Depts.  of  Corrections  and  Parole 
and  Office  of  Commission  of 
Probation 

Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 


in.  Correction  Projects 

Vocational  rehabilitation 


Community-based  foUow-up 
of  Norfolk  Fellowship  *** 

Development  of  comprehen- 
sive communit>'-based 
treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs 

Parole  half-way  house 

Joint  correctional  planning 
and  action  capability 


Dept.  of  Corrections  (research 
into  vocational  rehabilitation 
processes) 

Dept-  of  Corrections 


Parole  Board 

Joint  Correctional  Planing  Com- 
mission ( representing  state  and 
local  correctional  and  youth  service 
agencies  and  the  public) 


$  100.000 

S   20.000 
$  100.000 


S   60.000 
$  100,000 


$   25,000 

$   20,000 
$  200.000 


$   60.000"      $   12.000^ 
$   55,000  — 


r\'.  JuraiDe  Detinqaency  Projects 

Youth  resources  bureaus 


Community  residential  and 
treatment  centers  for 
juveniles 

Community  high-crime  area 
delinquency  prevention 

Dept.  of  Youth  Services 
(DYS)  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  community 
services 


Brockton,  Cambridge.  New  Bed- 
ford. Springfield,  Worcester. 
Somervjlle 

Boston,  LvTiD.  Springfield,  New 
Bedford 


Boston.  Somerville 
Dept.  of  Youth  Services 


DYS  parole  volunteer 
program 

DYS 

Innovative  educational  pro- 
grams at  DYS  institutions 

DYS 

DYS  planning  capability 

DYS 

DYS  administration  and 
management 

DYS 

$  115,000 

S  250,000 

$  25,000 

$  52.394 

$  50,000 

$  50,000 


$  25,000 
$  60.000 
$      50.000 


V.  Drugs  and  .\lcobol  Projects 

Community  alcohol  detoxi- 
fication 

Drug  intelligence  infonnation 
svstem  '^ 


Boston.  Lowell  and  Worcester 
Attorney  General 


$    400.000 
$      75,000 


VI.  Special  Projects 

Comraiaee  program  evalu- 
ation component 

Mass  media-public  education 


Governors  Public  Safety  $      89,235 
Conunittec'*  (to  Harvard  Univ.) 

Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  $      50,000 

TOTAL,  NoD-Competitive  Projects  $4,718,856 


$2,641,682 


$    158386 
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Appendbf  C 

MASSACHUSETTS  ACTION  GRANTS,   1969-71 
COMPETITIVE  PROJECTS 


Federal  Funds 

Previous 

Allocated 

Awards 

(1970-1971)" 

1969 

I.  Police  Projects 

Comprehensive  attacks  on 
auto  theft  and  burglary 


Regional  and  local  disorder 
control  units  and  training 


Police  planning  and  research 


Management  studies" 


Consolidation 


Innovative  operations  model 


Training  and  reference 
materials'^ 


Specialized  skills' 


Specialized  in-service 
training'^ 


ilice  information 
systems 


Police  communications 
equipment 


To  analyze  auto  theft  and  burglary 
problems  and  develop  methods  to 
reduce  these  crimes 

To  control  disorder  through  co- 
operative plans,  training  and 
limited  defensive  equipment 

To  develop  units  within  police  de- 
partments capable  of  handling 
information  to  most  effectively  con- 
trol crime,  maintain  order  and  pro- 
vide needed  services 

To  study  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  criminal  justice  agencies 
and  implement  management  im- 
provements based  upon  earlier 
studies 

To  promote  consolidation  (study  or 
implementation)  among  police 
organizations  or  with  other  agencies 
such  as  (ire  departments 

To  help  municipal  police  agencies 
develop  innovative  techniques  and 
procedures  such  as  team  policing, 
to  improve  supportive  services,  etc. 

To  provide  for  preparation  and 
distribution  of  training,  reference 
and  handbook  materials 


To  provide  criminal  justice  agencies 
personnel  with  needed  skills  such  as 
communications,  management  or 
psychiatry 

To  design,  demonstrate  and  imple- 
ment recruit  and  in-service  training 


To  design  computerized  and  non- 
computerized systems 

To  support  the  purchase  of  com- 
munications equipment  which 
meets  specifications  identified  in  a 
statewide  police  communications 
plan 


Boston,  Lawrence, 
Winchester,  Revere, 
Brookline 

10  cities 
(excluding  Boston) 

12  cities 

(excluding  Boston) 

and 

Dept.  of  Public  Safely 

14  cities 
(excluding  Boston) 


(No  projects 
funded  to  date) 


Cambridge,  Brookline, 
Holvoke,  Lowell 


Suffolk  County 
Dept.  of  Public 
Safety,  Atty.  Gen. 
Medford 

Boston  Dept.  of 
Corrections,  District 
Court  of  Plymouth 

Boston.  7  other 
cities  and  counties. 
Dept.  of  Public 
Safety 

Woburn.  State 
Police  (Dept.  of 
Police  Safety) 

Boston.  Barnstable, 
Chelsea.  Everett. 
Medlord,  Newton, 
Quincy.  Peabody, 
Brockton,  Cambridge, 
Brookline 


$        9,000 
(to  Medford) 


(3  cities) 
$      53,230 


n.  Courts,  FrosecutioDs,  Defense  Projects 

Model  bail  program 


District  court  prosecutors 


To  implement  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  money-bail 
system  as  an  alternative  to  pro- 
fessional bondsmen  in  the  district 
court 

To  support  the  employment  of 
assistant  DAs  in  the  district  courts 


Superior  Court 


Middlesex,  Suffolk, 
Worcester,  Norfolk, 
Fitchburg.  Hamp- 
shire, Lynn,  Fall 
River,  Acushnet, 
Franklin,  Middlesex 
County  DAs  Assd. 


$  21.500 
(Middlesex 
County) 
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m.  Corrections  Projects 

Educational  services 


County  institution  resource 
and  referral  agents 


To  develop  high  school  and  college 
level  educational  programs  and 
cultural  motivational  programs 
within  correctional  institutions 

To  provide  comprehensive  voca- 
tional educational  counseling  treat- 
ment programs  for  inmates  of 
county  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion 

To  establish  community-based 
work-release  programs 


Boston  Dept. 
of  Correction: 


Norfolk  County 
Dept.  of 
Corrections, 
Boston 


IV.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Projects 

Vocational  projects  serving 
delinquent  youthful 
offenders 

Model  juvenile  probation 


Innovative  recreational- 
educational  enrichment 

Mental  health  services  to 
delinquents  and  their 
families 


V.  Drugs  and  Alcohol  Projects 

Community  drug  treatment 


To  provide  for  development  of 
project  by  existing  job  training  and 
placement  agencies 

To  develop  innovative  probation 
techniques  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders  through  improved  use  of 
personnel  and/or  community  re- 
sources 

To  develop  programs  outside  the 
school  for  delinquent  and  poten- 
tially delinquent  youth 

To  develop  and  test  methods  of 
providing  mental  health  services  to 
delinquent  and  potentially  delin- 
quent youth  and  their  families 


Lawrence,  New 
Bedford.  Boston, 
Cambridge. 
Worcester 

3  cities,  3 
counties,  Boston 


Springfield.  Cam- 
bridge. Somerville 


Boston.  Middlesex 
County 


To  design,  develop  and  evaluate 
community-based  treatment 


Cambridge, 
Lawrence,  Wor- 
cester. Boston, 
New  Bedford, 
Leominster 

TOTAL,  Competitive  Projects 


'  Often  the  Tunding  overlaps  fiscal  y 
reprcsenis  ihc  most  accurate  figure 

'  A  discretionary  pranf  of  S649.qi0  i 

mrcpra 


ntellii; 


I  develop 


New  England-wide  level,    A  grant  of  $174,176  had  been  awarded   lo   Boston   pre- 
viously to  develop  the  prototype  for  this  syslcm, 
'  The  purpose  of  this  program   is  to  deal  with  violent   and  dangerous  persons  who 
come  into  police  custody. 

*  In  1969  the  Police  Training  Council  received  $15.4)0  to  provide  supervisory  training 
for  officers. 

*  This  grant  was  used  to  develop  a  non-discriminatory  entrance  cxaintnalion  for  police 
officers.   The  first  use  of  this  test  was  scheduled  for  March  1972. 

'^  The  purpose  of  this  grant  is  lo  assist  up  to  165  municipal  departments  to  obtain 
teletype  terminals  lor  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  Processing  system   (LEAP), 

*  This  is  to  establish  a  command  and  control  system  in  Boston.  This  projeci  is  based 
on  a  study  made  in  1967  for  the  Boston  Police  Department  with  OLEP  funds 
($30,200) 

■  The  objectives  of  Ihis  program  arc  to  gather  data  on  probation  offices  m  Massa- 
chusetts lo  design  a  set  of  criteria  and  standards  by  which  they  can  be  assessed  and 
in  general  to  upgrade  the  performance  of  these  offices 


'  This  was  a  grant  for  the  pu 

rpose  of  analyz 

ng  information  needs  in  the  correctional 

system     It  was  made  to  the 

grantees  listed 

10  The  Norfolk  Fellowship  is  a 

private  organiz 

alion  which  provides  volunteer  assistance 

lo  recently  released  inmates 

in  urban  areas. 

'"  This  grant  was  awarded  for 

the  specialized 

purpose  of  a  drug  half-way  bouse 

'iThis  grant  was  awarded  to 

ihe  Departmen 

of  Corrections  for  a  study  of  half-way 

'3  This  also  includes  some  mo 

ey  to  Harvard 

Univ    to  evaluate  these  centers 

"*  In  fiscal  1969,  there  were  no 

grants  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services. 

'5  This  is  for  a  "study"  of  ihc 

drug  problem  in 

the  state  using  computer  technology. 

"^This  money  is  being  used  to 

evaluate  the  Department  of  Youth  Services. 

■'  The  two  fiscal  years  are  co 

mbined  because 

the  grants  overlap  and  it  is  difficult  to 

delermine  Ihc  year  of  fundi 

g. 

I"  In  1969  this  money  «as  aw 

rded  lo  --riot" 

onirol  units  ralher  than  "local  disorder" 

control  units,  and  Boston  w 

as  included- 

'9  These  projects  are  availabi 

to  agencies  ot 

her  Ihan  the  police     All  elements  of  the 

system  can  compete  for  the 

n. 

"  This  money  was  awarded  i 

1969  under  th 

categorv  "data  handling  and  communt- 

cations  technical  assistance 

=  '  The  Depl.  of  Corrections  re 

ceived  S12.D00  t 

0  conduct  a  study  of  half-way  houses. 
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Appendix  D 

MASSACHUSETTS  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS,  1969-71 


Grant  No. 
(Year) 


Description 


135  (19701 
and  707  (1971) 


341.  382  and 
383  (1970) 


421  (1970) 

and517  (1971) 


Pilot  organized  crime 
information  system 


New  England  organized 
crime  intelligence  system 


Comprehensive  drug 
abuse  program 


Police  policy  manual 


Development  of  inter- 
agency cooperation  in 
corrections 


Management  operations 
and  study 


Community  youth 
residence 


Day/ night  care  —  drug 
crisis  center 


Police  executive  develop- 
ment fellowships 


Vertical  policing  service  - 
multi-story  housing 


Regional  slafT  training 
and  treatment  unit  for 
delinquents  and  pre- 
delinquents 


Conflict/ disorder 

assessment  group 


Rehabilitatior 
work  release 


To  develop  a  model  prototype  organized 
crime  intelligence  system;  to  provide 
for  conversion  of  data  into  a  computer- 
ized format 

To  establish  an  Interstate  Intelligence 
Analysis  and  Dissemination  Center 
which  should  ( 1 )  provide  an  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  of  organized 
crime  in  New  England.  (2)  show 
whether  or  not  state-local  initiative  with 
federal  funding  is  an  efTective  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem  and  (  3)  provide 
a  continuing  intelligence  and  strategy 
unit  in  New  England 

To  combat  the  drug  problem  through 
education,  treatment,  prevention  and 
law  enforcement 

To  develop  a  policy  manual  to  use  in 
sensitive  social  situations  and  to  include 
updated  department  rules  and  regulations 

To  affect  rehabilitation  process  through 
jobs  and  job  training  ( a  private  con- 
sulting firm  will  train  and  obtain  job 
commitments  from  private  industry  in 
the  state;  172  offenders  will  be  served) 

To  focus  on  the  court's  criminal  case 
disposition  process  (this  court  handles 
more  than  25,000  cases  annually  and  its 
backlog  increased  330  percent  between 
1963  and  1969) 

To  establish  within  the  Model  Cities 
area  of  Cambridge  a  youth  residence 
combining  psychiatric  and  vocational 
services,  etc.  (LEAA  funds  will  provide 
staff  salaries  for  one  year) 

To  house  20  youth  between  15  to  20 
in  the  center  and  reach  approximately 
800  annually  (all  /isciplines  —  police, 
courts,  public  and  private  social  agencies 
—  are  participating) 

To  support  one  year  of  advanced  train- 
ing for  middle  management  or  command 
level  employees  of  the  slate  police 

To  provide  security  in  public  housing 
through  improved  liaison  with  police, 
establishment  of  a  residence  security 
patrol  using  project  residents  as  co- 
ordinators and  assistants  and  establish- 
ment of  a  resident  advisory  group 

To  train  approximately  800  staff  work- 
ers in  various  agencies  related  to  delin- 
quent and  pre-delinquent  children  in 
the  Northeast,  and  to  establish  a  treat- 
ment program  for  60  juveniles  to  act  as 
a  laboratory  for  the  training 

To  provide  technical  asistance  to  local 
governments  and  public-private  groups 
on  avoidance  of  violence  as  the  end 
result  of  conflicts  and  crises 

To  provide  academic  and  skill  training, 
work  release  and  job  placement  for  400 
inmates  between  1 7  and  28  at  the 
Billerica  House  of  Correction  (the  pre- 
vious training  units  —  a  dairy  farm  and 
a  broom  factory  —  will  be  closed) 


Governor's  Comm. 


Governor's  Comm. 


Cambridge  Police  Dept. 


Technical  Development 
Corp.  (Bedford) 


Mass.  Superior  Court 
(MITRE  Corp.) 


Cambridge  (DARE,  an 
agency  which  has  operated 
youth  houses  in  Greater 
Boston,  will  operate  this  one) 

New  Bedford  Area  Mental 
Health  Clinic 


Mass.  State  Police 


Springfield, 
Boston 


Dept.  of  Youth  Services 


Dept.  of  Public  Safety 


Middlesex  County  Sheriffs 
Office  (Sylvania  Training 
Services) 
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Emergency  o 
tions  system 


Mutual  aid  compact  and 
training  development 
program 

Forensic  science  labora- 
tory improvements 

Half-wav  house 


To  develop  a  total  statewide  emergency 
communications  system,  for  use  pri- 
marily in  crises  or  civil  disorder  situ- 
ations 

To  train  a  tactical  unit  of  !06  men  in 
prevention  and  control  of  civil  disorder 

To  complement  a  S 1 35,000  block  grant 
in  order  to  provide  more  complete  lab 
services  to  all  criminal  justice  agencies 

''To  provide  a  treatment  unit  for  25 
inmates  of  Concord  Correctional  Inst, 
who  will  then  be  transferred  to  a  half- 
way house  in  Boston  '.addicts  will  be 
trained  to  become  treatment  staff 
members) 


MITRE  Corp. 


Lowell  (Northeastern 
Mass.  Law  Enforcement 
Council  —  22  jurisdictions) 

Governor's  Comm. 
and  Boston 

Mass.  Parole  Board 


560  (1971) 
565  (1971) 


578  (1971) 
586  (1971) 

592  (1971) 
594  (197!) 

654  (1971) 


684  (1 971) 


Police  legal  adviser 

Breaking,  entering  and 
auio  theft  program 
(BEAT) 


Mutual  aid  compact  an 
program  development 


In-service  training 
curriculum  design 

Court  management  study 


State  police  legal 
adviser 

Legal  adviser  and 
psychiatric  assistance 

Counseling  and  legal 
services  at  Billerica 
House  of  Corrections 


Volunteers  i 

intern  training  project 


Comprehensive  drug 
program 


Educational  negoliatic 
project 


Team  policing 


Probation  residential 
center 


To  provide  legal  services  for  the  Quincy 
Police  Dept. 

To  develop  a  program  to  reduce  crimes 
in  these  categories  by  establishing  a  data 
bank  to  provide  data  necessary  for  de- 
veloping crime  control  programs  and 
devices  such  as  homing,  listening  and 
tracking,  to  develop  a  preventive  capa- 
bility 

See  510 


To  analyze  in-service  training  needs  and 
design  a  curriculum 

To  identify  and  describe  the  existing 
system  of  court  operation  and  provide 
recommendations  for  improvement 

To  provide  legal  services  to  the  state 
police 

To  provide  full-lime  legal  and  part-time 
psychiatric  services  to  the  Boston  Police 
Dept. 

To  reduce  the  jail  population  and  to 
stem  the  70  percent  recidivism  rate 
through  a  program  to  include  legal  serv- 
ices, counseling,  rehabilitation  and  work 
release  (the  Mass.  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1970  and  release-on-recognizance  pro- 
gram will  be  implemented) 

To  improve  and  expand  existing  diag- 
nostic services  for  juveniles  using  and 
training  volunteers  (measure  of  success 
will  be  reduced  recidivism  rate) 

To  establish  a  methadone  maintenance 
program  and  a  half-way  house,  and  to 
establish  a  lending  librar\'  of  drug  abuse 
educations  kits  for  the  public  schools 

To  develop  and  implement  a  model  in 
3  Mass.  schools  to  institutionalize 
negotiating  in  education,  so  as  to  avert 
confrontation  and  disorder  (community 
relations  services  also  will  provide 
support) 

To  adapt  the  decentralized  team-policing 
concept  to  a  cit\  made  up  of  a  variety 
of  homogeneous  neighborhoods 

To  establish  a  residence  for  15  male 
offenders  aged  17  to  25  who  are  on 
probation 


Quincy 
Lowell 


Western  Mass.  Law 
Enforcement  Council  {Chiefs 
of  Police  in  Springfield.  Chic- 
opee,  Holyoke,  Hampden 
and  Hampshire  Counties) 

Mass.  Police  Training 
Council 

3rd  District  of  Mass. 
(Cambridge)  (MITRE 
Corp.) 

Dept.  of  Public  Safety 


Middlesex  County 
Sheriff's  Office 


S      15,000 
$      96.477 


Holyoke  Model  Citi« 

Agency 


S    149,588 


Essex  County  Commis-  S    150.293 

sioners.  Salem 


Norfolk  Countv 


Mass.  Dept.  of  Education  S      62,194 


97-296   O  -  73  -  29 
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Conflict  management  and 
crisis  intervention  curric- 
ulum 


Juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  control 


Police  and  community 
service  cadets 


To  design  a  conflict  management  training 
curriculum  and  train  2  units  of  20 
men  each  ^  one  from  the  state  police 
special  duty  corps  and  one  from  a  local 
police  department 

To  provide  a  youth  resources  bureau  to 
service  the  Model  Cities  neighborhood 
and  establish  a  system  of  alarms  for  the 
school  system  to  help  reduce  vandalism 

To  expand  the  Model  Cities  community 
service  cadets  project;  to  serve  as  a 
recruitment  base  for  the  police  cadet 
project;  to  build  rapport  between  police 
and  youth;  to  reduce  the  confrontation 
and  crime  rate:  to  provide  for  minority 
recruitment;  to  develop  community 
leadership 


Dept.  of  Public  Safety  and  S      98,968 

local  police  departments 


Springfield 


TOTAL,  Discretionary  Grants 


$3,808,820 


Appendix  E 

OHIO  ACTION  GRANTS,   1969-71 


FY  1970 
Grantee  Amount 


FY  1969 
^e  Amount 


Upgrading  of  Law  Enforcement 


Recruiting  and 
testing 


Police  cadets/ 
auxiliaries 


training,  spec- 
ialized training, 
police 


General  facilities 
improvement 


State 
agency  i 


Mass  media  campaign;  to 
help  law  enforcement 
agencies  develop  and 
establish  recruiting  and 
testing  programs  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  re- 
cruits; lo  attract  recruits 
from  minority  groups;  to 
improve  selection  pro- 
cedures 

To  attract  18-  to  20-year- 
olds  into  police  work  and 
to  upgrade  quality  through 
college  training  of  poten- 
tial applicants;  lo  provide 
on-the-job  training  to 
potential  recruits 


To  provide  training  to  all  28  projects        $ 

police  personnel  on  a 
statewide  basis;  to  up- 
grade and  expand  training 
facilities  through  purchase 
of  training  aids,  equip- 
ment and  educational 
materials 


Cincinnati 
and  2  other 
cities 


To  establish  personnel 
management  programs 
through  courses  at  Ohio 
State  attended  by  persons 
from  various  police  de- 
partments (will  provide 
super\'isory  training  for 
20  officers) 

To  provide  physical  re- 
sources to  police  depart- 
ments, such  as  firearms 
facilities,  training  facili- 
ties, detoxification  facili- 
ties. 2  detoxification  cen- 
ters and  a  mobile  police 
substation  in  Columbus 


20  police 
officers 
throughout 
the  state 


1 5-20  projects  S    1,710.750 


Not  yet  $      90,000 

approved 


101,400 

Attorney 
General. 

$ 

70,000 

Dayton          S 

Ashtabula. 

$ 

5,656 

Girard, 

$ 

1,719 

other 

$ 
$ 

2,625 
80,000 

852.090 

Southe.istem 
COG,  Colum- 
bus, District 
Band  11 
other  projects 

$ 

520,000 

Southern       $ 
Ohio 

Council  of 
Governments 
(COG).  Dis- 
trict 13, 
Cleveland 
and  14 
other 
projects 

300,826 


Ohio  State 

Highway 

Patrol. 

VVorthington. 

other 

% 

$ 
$ 

400,000 

3,435 
1.905 

S 

405,340 
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General  organiza- 
tion systems  and 
procedures 


Equipment 


Supporting  services 


To  conduct  professional 

District  2 

$ 

18.000 

Toledo. 

$ 

1,027 



management  surveys  in 

4  cities 

$ 

169.800 

Columbia. 

$ 

49,000 

large  police  departments 

$ 

187.800 

Hamilton. 

S 

12,861 

and  to  undertake  man- 

Tiffin. 

$ 

4,472 

power  allocation  projects 

Mansfield, 
other 

$ 
$ 
$ 

6,320 
306,320 

Tso,ooo 

To  provide:  investigative 

40-50  projects 

$ 

800,000 

State  High- 

$ 

60,000 

24  grants 

aids  such  as  fingerprint 

from  $200- 

way  Patrol, 

( for  video 

kits,  intercom  systems. 

$750,000 

20  cities 

$ 

38,071 

tape  equip- 

crime scene  search  and 

and  counties 

ment) 

evidence  kits;  motor  scoot- 

(video tape). 

ers;  training  aids  such  as 

16  grants  for 

$ 

24,538 

closed-circuit  TV  and 

general  police 

motion  picture  cameras; 

equipment. 

closed-circuit  TV  for  main- 

Cincinnati 

$ 

7,000 

taining  surveillance  and 

(motor  scooter). 

security  in  cell  blocks:  and 

45  grants  for 

$ 

271,274 

computerized  records  to  be 

purchase  of 

compatible  with  SEARCH 

police  cruisers, 

and  to  be  used  as  terminals 

other 

$ 

309,361 

in  the  system 

$ 

710,244 

To  provide  police  legal 

12  projects 

$ 

181.800 

Cincinnati, 

$ 

5,912 

advisers  and  law  enforce- 

other 

$ 

62,113 

ment  reference  libraries 

$ 

68,025 

SUBTOTAL, 

Category  I 

f 

3.974,240 

$2,283,609 

n.  Prevention  of  Criin 

le  (Including  Public  Education) 

Narcotics,  alcohol 

To  establish  alcohol  de- 

Bureau of 

$ 

150,000 

Ohio  Depl. 

$ 

1,450 

Mad  River 

$ 

2,541 

and  dangerous 

toxification  and  drug  abuse 

Indent,  and 

of  Liquor 

Valley 

drugs 

treatment  centers  in  6 
districts 

Invest. 

Control 

COG 

To  provide  education  for 
law  enforcement  officials 

25-35  other 
projects 

$ 

850,000 

Middletown 

$ 

13,395 

Northwest 
Ohio,  Lake 

S 

11,698 

$ 

1 ,000,000 

and  education  programs  in 

County 

the  schools 

To  establish  districtwide 

Columbus 

$ 

2,522 

Lake 

$ 

27,650 

programs  of  "undercover" 

County 

$ 

41,889 

drug  enforcement 

To  provide  funds  to  the 

Trumbull 

$ 

48,104 

State  Bureau  of  Criminal 

County 

Investigation  and  Identi- 

fication, which  is  respons- 

ible for  investigating  drug 

abuses  or  drug  distribu- 

tion, for  information  and 

"bugs" 

To  establish  areawide 

Toledo, 

$ 

15,000 

coalitions  on  drug  abuse 

other 

$ 

19,529 

and  alcoholism 

¥ 

100,000 

High-crime-rale 

To  develop  a  system  design 

District  4 

$ 

40,000 

Toledo  COG 

$ 

9,000 





areas 

to  analyze  daily  reports  of 
serious  crime,  so  as  to 

( Cleveland 
Metro  Area) 

Preventive  patrols, 
police 


indicate  how  much  crime 
OCCUR  when  and  where, 
and  forms  of  police  action 
necessary  to  decrease  the 
crime  rate 

To  develop  a  program  of 
helicopter  patrol  and  sur- 
veillance (one  grant  will 
be  used  to  continue  an 
ongoing  program,  the  rest 
to  implement  2  new 
programs) 


District  1 

(Northwest 
Ohio).  2 
(Toledo),  4 
(Miami 
Valley) 


Miami  Valley 
(Kettering) 
Cleveland^ 
other 


S  32,240 
S_  32.240 
$    203,72"9 


SUBTOTAL.   Category  II  $   1.232.000 
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m.  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 


specialist 


Community  treat- 
ment of  juvenile 
delinquency 


Juvenile 

rehabilitation 
facilities 


jvenile  mstitution 
programs  and 
techniques 


36  prograr 


To  train  youth  counselors; 
to  assist  the  Ohio  Youth 
Commission  program  for 
personnel  working  with 
juvenile  delinquents;  to 
train  paraprofessionals 
and  volunteers;  to  provide 
for  police  juvenile  officer 
training 

To  provide  6  youth  serv- 
ice bureaus,  a  juvenile 
volunteer.  5  case  aides, 
clerks,  tutors,  etc..  and  a 
special  division  of  social 
workers  who  work  intens- 
ively with  delinquents  and 
families;  to  fund  4  juvenile 
court  placement  programs, 
15  police-youth  weekends, 
2  juvenile  training  cen- 
ters and  half-way  houses 
and  Ohio  Youth  Commis- 
sion programs 

To  help  the  Ohio  Youth 
Commission  develop  a 
recreation  complex  to 
serve  3  institutions  for 
850  delinquent  children 
Provide  local  funds  for 
studies  to  determine  needs 
and/or  locations  of  juven- 
ile detention  facilities,  and 
assist  in  remodeling  or 
improvement  of  existing 
facilities  and  provide  plan- 
ning grants  for  construc- 
tion of  detention  and 
rehabilitation  facilities 
To  develop  group  work  10-15 

techniques  (group  therapy        projects 
in  juvenile  rehabilitation), 
develop  leadership  and 
success  motivation,  pro- 
vide community  employ- 
ment training  for  parolees, 
improve  security  systems 
for  personnel  and  resi- 
dential groups,  improve 
and  expand  clinical  serv- 
ices, implement  commun- 
ity programs  for  girls 
15-19  ("positive  reen- 
forcement  of  socially  ac- 
ceptable behavior")  and 
provide  short-term  inten- 
sive treatment  for  boys 
14-16 

SUBTOTAL,   Category  III 


Ohio 

$ 

266,233 

Youth 

Comm., 

8  other 

$ 

323,519 

grants 

$ 

589,752 

Ohio 

Youth 

Comm. 


5-10  other 
projects 


S    1.461,000 
S    1.686.025 


District  13.  S       15,567         Summit 

Ohio  Youth         $    168,513         Coumy 
Commission        $    184,080 


s 

1.164.801 

Ohio  Youth 
Commission, 

S 

150,000 

Silverton. 

$ 

20,469 

Akron, 

S 

81,889 

Jefferson 

s 

42,417 

County, 

Miamisburg, 

s 

9,547 

Miami  Valley 

$ 

26,400 

COG. 

NE  Ohio. 

s 

33,715 

other 

s 

385,715 
750,152 

$ 

225.025 

District  5 

$ 

83,838 

;  County      S      30,000 


(juvenile  home 
for  girls), 
other 


Ohio  Youth         $      72,879 
Commission 


IV.  Improvement  of  Detention  and  Apprehension  of  Criminals 


nal  apprehen- 
I  and  detention 


To  automate  the  state 
criminal  index  so  it  will 
interface  with  SEARCH 
and  other  computer-based 
systems  in  the  state;  to 
develop  a  series  of  regional 
files  to  tie  into  LEADS 
(Ohio  Law  Enforcement 
Automated  Data  System) 
and  through  LEADS  to 
NCIC 


State 

10  areawide 

and  local 

information 

indexes 


$  225,000 
S  371.200 
$      '59'67200 


Attorney 
General 
(computeriza- 
tion of  state 
criminal  index) 


Ohio  State 

Highway 

Patrol 

(statewide 

warrant 

and  wanted 
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Crime  laboratory 

To  continue  a  1970  grant 

Hamilton 

$ 

290,000 

improvement 

to  develop  an  Institute  of 
Forensic  Medicine.  Tox- 
icology and  Criminal  Sta- 
tistics 

County 

To  provide  mobile  crime 

2  mobile 

$ 

41.000 

lab  services 

crime  labs 

Communications 


Attorney 

General 


Attorney 
General 
(Regional 
Crime  Lab) 


To  maintain  radio  contact 
with  all  members  of  police 
departments  and  other 
police  agencies  within  the 
same  geographical  or 
urban  location:  to  utilize 
computers  for  command 
and  control 


crime  labs 

County, 

State 

$ 

336,122 

other  labs 
in  cities/ 

$ 

$1 

425,000 
1,255,000 

Bureau 

$" 

667.122 

of  Criminal 

counties 

Identification 

40  projects 

$ 

1,000,000 

Akron 

$ 

57,600 

Medina 

(ranging  from 

County. 

S  1,000- 

71   grants 

$ 

418,006 

3  grants 

S  150,000) 

to  53  cities 

for  pur- 

to state 

and  villages. 

chase  of 

districts  and 

14  counties.  3 

radios  and 

municipalities 

townships,  1 
state  agency  to 
purchase  equip- 
ment, 
other 

(projects  not 
yet  approved) 

$ 

$ 

349,394 
'825;006 

scrambling 
devices 

SUBTOTAL.   Category  IV         $  2,263.322 


$2,156,500 


V.  Improvement  of  Prosecution  and  Court  Activities  and  Law  Refon 


Court  operations - 
pre-trial 


Court  operations - 
prosecution/ 
defense 


Court  operations  - 
trial  and 
sentencing 


Court  operations  - 
general  and 
administration 


To  provide,  in  Akron-Sum- 
mit County,  a  thorough 
examination  of  bail  prac- 
tices and  plan  of  improve- 
ment based  on  findings 

To  improve  the  district- 
wide  court  system  (studies 
conducted  by  consultants 
in  public  administration 
and  finance)  and  to  help 
court  administrators 
expedite  the  assignment  of 
cases  for  trial  (3  projecls) 

To  fund  public  defender 
programs  (Toledo  and 
metropolitan  area,  for  ex- 
ample, taking  over  the 
Toledo  Legal  Aid  Society). 
to  finance  prosecutors' 
aides  and  to  conduct  sem- 
inar programs,  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  law  schools, 
for  city  and  county  prose- 
cutors, judges  and  police 
To  fund  a  study  by  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  of 
existing  rules  of  criminal 
procedure  (currently  the 
court  has  no  discretionary 
power  in  sentencing),  and 
to  fund  educative  programs 
designed  and  conducted 
by  the  Ohio  judicial  con- 
ference 

To  provide  for  renovation 
and  construction  of  a 
criminal  justice  complex 
for  the  city  of  Toledo  and 
Lucas  County 
To  improve  and  renovate 
courtroom  facilities  in 
municipal  and  county 
courts 


3  public 
defender 
programs 


Project  funds 
not  yet 
allocated 


3  public 

S 

250,000 

Project  funds 

S      60,000 

defender 

not  vet 

programs 

allocated 

2-5  prose- 

5 

67,000 

cutor;'  aides 

2-5  seminar 

$ 

15,000 

programs 

S 

332,000 

2-3  projects       $      150.000 


Project  funds 
not  yet 
allocated 


Cuyahoga 
County 
justice  center 


5-10  facilities    $       175.000 


$    260.000 
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To  provide  funds  for  Equipment 

equipment  to  improve  (3-10) 

court  processing  and  rec- 
cord-kceping 

SUBTOTAL,  Category  V 


VI.  Increase  in  Effectiveness  of  Corrections  and  Rehabilitation  (Including  Probation  and  Parole) 


Adult  correctional 
specialists 


Aduit  correctional 
facilities 


Community  treat- 
ment of  adult 
offenders 


Correctional  pro- 
grams; "shock 
probation"  and 
techniques 


To  train  corrections  per- 
sonnel 

To  provide  in-service  train- 
ing for  probation  officers 
To  expand  Dept.  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  corrections 
staff  training  programs 

To  plan  renovation  or  ex- 
pansion of  5-8  facilities 
To  improve  security  sys- 
tems with  10  county  facil- 
ities 


To  expand  state  probation 
services  to  criminal  courts 

To  establish  2  half-way 
centers,  each  serving  35 
probationers  located  in 
Dayton  and  Butler  County 
To  improve  probation 
services,  including  central- 
ization of  probation  serv- 
ices on  a  districtwide  basis 

To  continue  a  program 
providing  for  release  of  in- 
mates on  probation  by  the 
original  sentencing  court 
between  30  and  1 30  days 
after  confinement  (of 
1,343  offenders  released 
to  date,  only  120  had  been 
returned,  for  a  recidivism 
rate  of  8.9  percent) 
To  fund  a  central  reception 
center  to  serve  exclusively 
for  reception  and  for  cen- 
tralized medical  service  for 
the  entire  Division  of  Cor- 
rections 

To  establish  general 
rehabilitation  and  correc- 
tional techniques  for  alco- 
holics (a  program  of 
"operant  condition"  be- 
havior modification  of  in- 
mates with  alcohol  prob- 
lems) 


Dept.  of 
Mental 
Hygiene, 
6  other 
projects 

$ 

$ 
$ 

521,070 

176,930 
698,000 

Dept.  of 

Mental 
Hygiene 
Toledo  COG 

other 

$ 

$ 

$ 
$ 

501,000 

7,500 

71,500 
580,000 

Dept.  of 

Mental 

Hygiene 

$      72,000 

15-18  projects 

$ 

500,000 

Claremont 
County, 
6  grants 
(closed 
circuit  TV), 
other 

$ 
$ 

$ 

$ 

21,563 
26,615 

91,822 
140,000 

14  grants 
(closed- 
circuit 
TV  moni- 
toring) 

$      77,137 

Half-way 
houses 

$ 

177,500 

Toledo 

$ 

35,032 

— 

— 

Dept.  of 
Mental 
Hygiene 

$ 

240,284 

NW  Ohio 

$ 

29,954 

5  other 
projects 

$ 
$ 

143,259 
561,043 

NE  Ohio, 
other 

$ 
$ 
$ 

39,384 
225,630 
330,000 

Dept.  of 

Mental 
Hygiene. 
2-5  other 

$ 
$ 

293,779 
247,500 

Cincinnati 

(work 

release), 

Hamilton 

County, 

other 

$ 

$ 

$ 
$ 

41,870 

9.152 

315,266 
~36672~8"8 

— 

projects 

$ 

541,279 

SUBTOTAL,  Category  VI        $  2,300.322 


Vn.  Reduction  of  Organized  Crime 

Organized  crim 


To  expand  the  organized 
crime  unit  of  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Iden- 
tification and  Investiga- 
tion, including  operation 
of  an  intelligence  system 


Organized 
Crime  Unit 


Attorney 
General 
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To  train  investigators  who 
will  be  involved  in  prose- 
cuting organized  crime 


3  trainii 
projects 


Cincinnati 

(electronic 

surveillance 

equipment), 

Indian  Hill 

(intelligence 

unit), 

Franklin 

County 

Investigation 

Unit. 

other 


SUBTOTAL.  Category  VII       $      261.000 


65.774 
300.000 


Vm.  Prevention  and  Control  of  Riots  and  CivQ  Disorders 


Riots  and  civil 
disorders 


Riots  and  civil 
disorders  in  state- 
supported  univer- 
sities 


To  provide  funds  for  riot  Equipment  for  $ 

equipment  in  predomi-  20  projects 
nantly  rural  counties 

Training  for  riot  and  civil  Training  for      $ 

disorder  control  10  projects         j~~ 


To  fund  equipment  and 
training  for  security  forces 
at  each  of  the  1 2  state- 
supported  universities 
(security  force  strength  at 
these  schools  ranges  from 
5-6  at  smaller  schools  to 
75  at  Ohio  State) 


Equipment  for  $ 
1 1  projects '' 
Training  for      $ 
1 1  projects        $~~ 


30  projects  $    400,000 


15  projects    $    307,000 

(including 

8  largest 

cities) 


SUBTOTAL.  Category  VIII     $      753,000 


IX.  Improvement  of  Community  Relations 


Police-community 
relations 


To  conduct  a  course  at 
OSU  on  "Understanding 
Human  Behavior"  for 
police-community  rela- 
tions officers;  to  initiate 
community  relations  offi- 
cers programs  and  expand 
ongoing  ones 


10-15  projects  $      475.000 


4  projects, 
other 


$     103,195         3  projects      $      85,18 
$      96.805 


SUBTOTAL.  Category  IX         $      475.000 


$    200,000 


X.  Research  and  Development  (Including  Evaluation) 


Alcoholism  and 
drugs 


Juvenile  delinquency 


To  conduct  studies  in  the 
following  areas:  (  1) 
study  to  determine  the  in- 
cidence of  illicit  drug  in- 
volvement among  youth, 
(2)  feasibility  study  for 
establishment  of  detoxifi- 
cation unit,  (  3)  study  of 
drug  abuse  education  and 
half-way  houses,  (4)  treat- 
ment of  sociopaths  by 
means  of  drugs 

To  conduct  studies  in:  (1) 
prevention  and  control, 
(2)  evaluation  of  "Friends 
in  Action,"  a  program  in 
Columbus  designed  to  re- 
duce delinquency  among 
young  girls,  (3)  diagnosis 
classification  and  differ- 
ential treatment,  (4)  be- 
havior modification 


Alcoholism, 
4  projects 
Juvenile 
delmquency, 
4  projects 
Corrections, 
4  projects 
Communica- 
tions. 1 
state  project 


Research, 
4-8  projects 
Stale 
Dept.  of 
Mental 
Hygiene 


150.000 
150.000 

33,000 


$      300.000 
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been  funded. 

2  The  1970  grant  t 

3  This  project  was 


To  conduct  studies  and 
surveys  in:  (1)  personnel 
standards  and  salaries,  (2) 
districtwide  inventory  of 
needs,  (3)  training  pro- 
gram needs  and  develop- 
ment (comprehensive  edu- 
cational program  for  all 
state's  prisons) 
To  conduct  a  statewide 
communications  study 

SUBTOTAL,  Category  X 
TOTAL,  Action  Grants 


c  of  (his  report  i 


t  all  1971  projects  had 
lanagement 


$9,387,237 

lesc  projects  will  be  f 


$1,235,953 

:  predominantly 


Appendix  F 

OHIO  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS,  1969-71 


Grant  No. 
(Year) 


Description 


149  (1970) 
and 
887  (1971) 


Neighborhood  crime 
control,  detection  and 
prevention  program 


Reduction  of  docket 
delay 


Model  evidence  tech- 
nician force 


Police  legal  adviser 


Metropolitan  narcotic 
control  program 


Youth  services  bureau 


Psychological  testing  and 
evaluation  for  Police 
Dept. 

Juvenile  detention  study 


"Shock"  probation 
Training  program 


Management  develop- 
ment program  for  cor- 
rections administrators 


To  establish  a  mobile  task  force  which 
can  saturate  higher-crime  areas  of  the 
city  (will  pay  for  2  cruisers,  2  unmarked 
cars,  2  mobile  laboratories,  a  sound  sys- 
tem and  other  equipment) 

To  conduct  a  management  study  of  the 
courts  to  reduce  docket  delay  and  speed 
information  exchange  (involves  all  15 
courts  in  the  county) 

To  upgrade  evidence  collection  and 
preservation  capability  of  Cleveland 
Police  Dept.  (grant  is  for  2  evidence 
technician  cars,  each  manned  by  2 
trained  technicians,  in  each  of  6  police 
districts) 

To  employ  a  lawyer  for  the  Dayton 
Police  Dept. 


To  create  a  countywjde  unit  of  10 
agents  from  jurisdictions  in  the  county 
to  deal  with  enforcement,  education  and 
treatment 

To  create  a  bureau  aimed  at  preventing 
6-  to  14-year-oIds  from  becoming  delin- 
quent 

To  use  a  psychologist  to  evaluate  50 
officers  for  a  new  experimental  district 
and  to  review  police  applicants 

To  develop  a  plan  for  a  juvenile  deten- 
tion and  rehabilitation  center  and  to 
investigate  innovations  regarding  juvenile 
court  procedures 

To  expand  community  bond  treatment 
and  supervision  for  selected  offenders 
who  have  served  30  to  1 30  days 

To  provide  a  training  program  for  group 
leaders  of  the  child  study  institute  (will 
involve  40  people  who  deal  with  children 
described  as  "injurious  to  themselves  or 
others") 

To  improve  and  develop  management 
skills  of  top  and  middle  level  manage- 
ment in  the  correctional  field 


Cuyahoga  County 
Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Comm. 


Stark  County  COG 
(Canton) 


Dayton 


Stark  County 
Juvenile  Court 


Ohio  Dept.  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Corrections 


Ohio  State  Univ. 


$  14,866 

$  11,150 

"1  26.016 

$  85,136 
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292  (1970) 
and 
1111  (1971) 


418  (1970) 
and 
1101  (1971) 


433  (1970) 
440  (1970) 

495  (1970) 

524  (1971) 

545  (1971) 
547  (1971) 

556  (1971) 
576(1971) 
633  (1971) 


667  (1971) 


672  (1971) 


Vertical  policing  multi- 
story housing  in  Cleveland 


Dayton  alcohol  and 
drug  rehabilitation 


"Operation  Counterattack" 


Police  executive 
development  fellowship 


Civil  disorder  tactical 
unit 


Summit  County  law 
enforcement  commission 


Spanish  language  course 
for  police 

Expanded  police  labora- 
tory services 

Scientific  crime  control 
program 

Safety  program 


Police  legal  adviser 

Preventive  program  for 
metropolitan  Columbus 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse 


Police  legal  adviser 


Police  recruits  and 
personality  assessment 

Case  scheduling  system 


Half-way  house  and  com- 
munity services  develop- 
ment program 

Cuyahoga  County  juvenile 
court  corrections  program 


Correctional  center  for 
female  parolees 


To  provide  a  team  of  intergroup  rela- 
tions officers  to  identify  and  analyze 
potentials  for  conflict  and  develop  new 
types  of  police  responses 

To  organize  a  resident  volunteer  security 
system  in  and  around  housing  for  the 
elderly 

To  establish  2  screening  and  treatment 
centers  to  take  a  nonpunitive  approach 
to  drug  and  alcohol  problems 

To  mobilize  the  police  force  to  curb 
street  and  violent  crime  (train  and  equip 
20  motor  scooter  squad  men) 

To  support  a  year  of  study  for  middle- 
or  command-level  police 

To  establish  police-community  teams  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  community 
sponsors  with  wide  discretionary'  power 
in  their  area,  and  to  establish  a  force  of 
12  community  service  officers 

To  establish  a  civil  disorders  unit  within 
the  stale  planning  agency  and  hire  a 
director 

To  establish  a  40-member  Summit  County 
law  enforcement  commission,  involving 
all  agencies  in  the  area  relating  to  law 
enforcement,  and  staff  it  with  5  em- 
ployees 

To  provide  Spanish  courses  for  40  officers 
at  the  Univ.  of  Toledo 

To  expand  facilities,  provide  a  mobile 
unit  for  collection  and  preservation  of 
information,  train  personnel,  etc. 

To  form  a  regional  crime  lab  at  Sinclair 
Community  College  to  serve  the  entire 
Dayton  metropolitan  area 

To  merge  30  part-time  teacher  aides  into 
the  police  aides  program  (grant  will  go 
for  their  salaries) 

To  provide  a  lawyer  for  the  Cleveland 
Police  Dept. 

To  form  a  special  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drug  bureau,  purchase  surveillance 
equipment,  conduct  training  programs 
and  provide  an  emergency  treatment 
program 

To  provide  a  lawyer  for  the  Cincinnati 
Police  Dept. 

To  permit  use  of  a  psychologist  to  test 
police  recruits  and  assist  in  offiers  training 

To  automate  the  docketing  and  sched- 
uling of  cases  and  juries  and  allow  for 
docket  modification  as  delays  or  changes 
arise 

To  establish  a  central  office  unit  to 
manage  and  direct  the  state  community 
service  programs  and  serve  as  a  head- 
quarters for  all  half-way  houses 

To  divert  juveniles  from  the  criminal 
justice  system  through  alternative  pro- 
grams (approximately  450  children  will 
be  involved) 

To  establish  a  half-way  house  for  adult 
female  offenders 


$  98,595 

$  70,140 

$  168,735 

$  112,677 


Dayton                                           $  200.000 

Cincinnati                                          $  117,180 

Cincinnati                                          $  8,000 

Dayton                                           $  149,506 

$  143,413 

S  292,919 

Ohio  Depl.  of  Urban  Affairs           $  60,000 

Akron  (Summit  County)              $  127,151 


Toledo 
Columbus 


Cleveland 
Columbus 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


$        6,840 
S      24.505 

$    111.527 


$      14,975 
S    1 50.000 


$      12.650 
S        9,000 


Franklin  County  Municipal  $      90,000 

and  Common  Pleas  Court 


Ohio  Dept.  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Corrections 


Cuyahoga  County 
Juvenile  Court 


Ohio  Dept.  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Corrections 
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953  (1971) 
971  (1971) 


Establishment  of  depart- 
ment of  court  services  and 
expansion  of  rehabilitation 
agencies 


Coordination  and  trainii 
project 

Regional  court  and  cor- 
rection center,  restruc- 
turing 

Systems  analyst  for 
Police  Dept. 


Expansion  of  probation 
services 

Dayton-Montgomery 

County  criminal  justice 
center 


Narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  enforcement  and 
prevention  group 


To  establish  a  department  of  Court  Serv- 
ices consisting  of  Probation  Services 
Division,  Rehabilitation  Division  and 
Psychiatric  Clinic  (project  is  to  be  evalu- 
ated by  9  county  judges  on  the  basis 
of  reduced  recidivism  rates) 

To  provide  training,  technical  assistance 
and  coordination  to  Ohio's  county  attor- 
neys 

To  develop  architectural  plans  for  a 
municipal  court  facility  to  serve  Toledo 
and  the  surrounding  area 

To  provide  a  systems  analyst  to  ( 1 ) 
translate  statistical  data  into  factual  in- 
formation, (2)  systematize  department 
planning  functions.  (_^)  integrate  federally 
funded  projects  into  the  Police  Dept. 

Primarily  to  pay  the  salaries  for  an  addi- 
tional 20  probation  officers 

To  establish  an  interdisciplinary  training 
center  to  assist  all  agencies  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  in  the  area,  and  to 
induce  cooperation  among  the  agencies 

To  establish  a  multi-state  metropolitan 
group  to  provide  consolidated  record- 
keeping and  enforcement  efforts,  as  well 
as  specialized  training  and  equipment 

To  develop  and/ or  revise  police  prac- 
tices and  policies 


Hamilton  County 


Ohio  Prosecuting  Attorneys'  $      43,063 

Assn. 


State  Dept.  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Corrections 

Miami  Valley  COG 


$    250,000 
S    350,000 


Cleveland  State  Government  S       15,000 

Administration  of  Justice 


Ohio  organized  ( 
prevention  coun' 


To  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
control  and  prevent  organized  crime 


Dept.  of  Urban  Affairs  $        '8.400 


TOTAL,   Discretionary  Grants 


Appendix  G 

PENNSYLVANIA   ACTION  GRANTS,  1969-71 


FY  1969^ 
Grantee  Amount 


I.  Upgrading  of  Law  Enforcement 


Participation  in 
police  training 
programs 


Expansion/estab- 
lishment of  police 
training  programs 
or  facilities 


Participation  m 
court  training 
programs 


To  pay  for  participation 
of  local  police  in  a  variety 
of  training  programs  at 
the  State  Police  Academy 
and  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  train  30 
new  drug  investigators 
(Dept.  of  Health) 

To  provide  for  programs 
such  as  regional  homicide 
seminars;  expansion  of 
police  libraries  (including 
equipment);  drug  semi- 
nars for  police;  upgrading 
officers'  capabilities  in 
reading,  comprehension, 
vocabulary,  etc.;  police 
recruit  school;  expansion 
of  local  drug  council 

To  conduct  3  short-  Juvenile  $         10.1 18 

term  training  institutes  for       Court  Judges   ($         67.192) 
75  juvenile  probation  offi-        Comm. 
cers;  to  permit  10  judges 
to  attend  conferences 


Local  police 
agencies. 
State  Police, 
Dept.  of 
Health 

$ 

$ 
$ 

s 
($ 

26,082 

12,000 
54,000 
92,082 
492,126)' 

Pittsburgh, 
1 8  projects 
from  S342- 
$9,140 

Philadelphia 

$ 
$ 

$ 
$ 

115,335 
37,296 

131,800 
284,431 

8  projects 
(from  $125 
$1,416) 

$ 

Counties 
and  small 

$ 
($• 

134,361 
704,795) 

3  projects 

$ 

524,245= 

9  projects 

$ 

cities 

Huntingdon       $  642 
County; 

Centre  County  $  4.224 

Court  Admin.   $  6,322 

$  11,188 


Juvenile 
Court 
Judges 
Comm. 
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455 


Establishment/ ex- 
pansion of  court 
training  programs 
and/or  facilities 

Participation  in  cor- 
rectional training 
programs 

Establishment  /  ex- 
pansion of  cor- 
rectional training 
programs 


To  provide  in-service  Beaver 

training  programs  for  County  i 

college  students  to  famil- 
iarize them  with  the  courts 

To  provide  a  staff  training        George  Jr. 
program  for  Pa.  Jr.  Re-  Republic*         ( 

public  at  colleges  or  uni- 
versities 

To  aid  staff  development  Philadelphia, 

in  the  Philadelphia  Proba-       BucksCounty, 
lion  Dept.  by  advanced  Dept.  of  Cor- 

training  and  education;  to         rcclions, 
set  up  a  group  dialogue  Bureau  of 

program  among  correc-  Corrections 

tions  officers,  inmates  and  ( 

citizens;  to  conduct  a  four- 
day  correctional  education 
conference  for  chaplains 

SUBTOTAL.  Category  I 


678 
85,440) 


14,250 
79.781) 


5.567 
8,8iO 
2.911 


George  Jr, 
Republic 


Philadelphia  $ 

(2  grants),  S 

Pittsburgh.  S 

Pa.  Board  of  $ 

Probation  and  S 
Parole  {2 
grants), 

Pa.  State  Univ.  $ 


Allegheny 
County 


1 60.440 
45.040 

7.722 
12.000 

7.664 


482 
1,695, 


,065 
182) 


n.  Prevention  of  Crime  (Including  Public  Education) 


Educational  pro- 
grams to  inform 
the  public  regard- 
ing crime  and 
delinquency 


Establishment  or 
expansion  of  treat- 
ment facilities/ 
programs  for 
drugs  and  alcohol 


To  produce  a  question- 
and-answer  series  for  tele- 
vision for  lO-to-13-year- 
olds  for  52  weeks  on  topics 
such  as  vandalism,  gangs, 
drugs,  etc.:  to  establish  a 
consortium  of  criminal 
justice  research  organiza- 
tions and  a  citizens  com- 
mittee to  document  key 
problems  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area;  to  conduct  5 
two-day  drug  abuse  semi- 
nars, each  keyed  to  needs 
of  specialized  participants 
such  as  nurses,  clergy  or 
pharmacists  {approxi- 
mately 200  people  in  each 
seminar) 

To  establish  a  four-county 
program  for  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse,  including 
getting  alcoholics  out  of 
criminal  justice  system:  to 
establish  a  youth  crisis 
intervention  and  informa- 
tion center;  to  use  Synanon 
techniques  to  combat  al- 
coholism; to  provide  train- 
ing in  basic  drug  infor- 
mation for  teachers  and 
include  630  students  in  a 
program  on  drug  abuse;  to 
provide  two-to-four-day 
training  seminars  for  indi- 
viduals involved  in  metha- 
done research  clinics  and 
hospital  emergency  rooms 


WVIA-TV 

and  Lacka- 
wanna County 
Comm. 

City  of  Phila-    : 
delphia.  Court 
of  Common 
Pleas 

Pa.  Dept.  of      I 
Health  < 


228,533 
264,643) 


McKean.  Elk.  S 


ght  S 


Potter 
Counties 
Lebanon 
County  I 
Inc.  (Philadel- 
phia Outreach 
Program ) 
Philadelphia 
School  System 
Pa.  Dept.  of 
Health 


83,060 
18.106 


21.022 
361.838 
884,063) 


Bucks  County 
Chamber  of 
Commerce, 
Wyoming 
Area  School 
District 


Allegheny 
County  (2 
grants), 
McKeesport. 
1 7  other  proj- 
ects 


8,200 
8,800 


103.104 
350,514 


128.910 
469.506^ 


Establishment  and/ 
or  expansion  of 
other  programs 
designed  to  pre- 
vent crime 


To  provide  model-type 

Harrisburg, 

$ 

144.663 

Philadelphia 

projects  in  high-crime 

Chester-Ath- 

S 

15.000 

Common 

areas;  recruit  and  train  20 

letic  Brother- 

s 

159.663 

Pleas  Court, 

additional  police  otticers 

hood  Assn, 

(% 

345,444) 

Abington 

in  order  to  provide  24-hour 

Inc 

Township, 

security  in  public  housing; 

YMCA 

help  reduce  juvenile  vio- 

lence by  recreational,  voca- 

tional educational  pro- 

grams 

Category  II 

SUBTOTAL, 

$ 

750,034 

($ 

1,494,150) 

456 


m.  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 


Youth  service 
bureaus 

To  create  community 
youth  programs  to  deal 
primarily  with  gang  ac- 
tivity and  violence;  to 
promote  use  of  youth 
workers 

Clifton 
Heights, 
Philadelphia 

$ 

S 
($ 

14,862 

430,855 
445,7 1 7 
700,787) 

Centre 
County. 
Philadelphia 

$ 

S 
$ 

22,675 

299,233 
321,908 

Establishment/  im- 
provement of 
juvenile  deten- 
tion/reception 

To  provide  homes  for  pre- 
delinquent girls;  to  re- 
model institutional  facili- 
ties of  George  Jr.  Republic; 
to  construct  a  juvenile  de- 
tention facility  for  20 
children 

Lycoming 
County, 
Mercer 
County. 
Erie  County 

$ 

s 

$ 
$ 
($ 

35,568 

77,730 

36,000 

149,298 

1,327,935) 

Mercer 
County, 
Bucks  County, 
Dept   of  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

$ 
$ 

s 

4,320 

16.226 
227,6986 

facilities 

$ 

248,244 

Juvenile  probation 
programs 

To  employ  additional  pro- 
bation officers;  to  coordi- 
nate a  child's  needs  for 
institutional  placement 
with  proper  institution 
(visits,  etc. ) :  to  set  up  a 
pre-hearing  intensive 
supervision  unit  and  de- 

Lycoming 
County, 
Mercer 
County, 
Philadelphia 
Court  of 
Common  Pie 
(2  grants) 

s 

s 

$ 
$ 

8,163 

7,785 

87,722 
183,357 

ass 
($ 

287,027 
352,910) 

4  small 

$ 

14,844 

grants  to 

counties, 

Philadelphia 

1$ 

75,000 

Court  of 

$ 

89,844 

Common 

Pleas 

Community-based 
treatment  facilities 


Programs  designed 
to  prevent  delin- 
quency 


Improvement  of 
treatment  services 


veiop  a  group  treatment 
unit  and  hire  10  special 
officers 

To  construct  and  reno- 
vate a  facility  housing  1 1 
boys  and  add  new  person- 
nel, a  treatment  consultant 
and  some  equipment;  to 
operate  a  diagnostic  and 
classification  center  serv- 
ing the  Philadelphia  Juve- 
nile Court 

To  fund  operation  of  a  day 
school  for  50  troubled 
children;  to  establish  an 
emergency  juvenile  control 
project  with  the  goal  of 
conducting  programs  to 
inculcate  positive  and  so- 
cially acceptable  values  in 
gang  youth;  to  work  with 
the  Philadelphia  area  youth 
worker  program;  to  coordi- 
nate services  to  teenaged 
girls  referred  to  the  court, 
using  black  women  volun- 
teers as  well  as  stafT; 
to  provide  means  of  crisis 
intervention;  to  place 
workers  with  gangs,  drug 
oriented  youth,  etc.;  to 
support  the  "YMCA  De- 
tached Worker  Program"; 
to  combine  and  expand  the 
Detached  Worker  Program 
and  a  volunteer  24-hour 
service  called  REACH  to 
provide  counseling,  hous- 
ing, coffee  house,  etc. 

To  use  consultants  to  train 
88  persons  in  4-to-5-day- 
long  sessions  to  "develop 
cohesiveness  of  team 
sense";  to  provide  an  ex- 
perimental treatment  pro- 
gram for  staff  to  deal  with 
personality  problems  of 
children 


Mifflin  County  S 
(2  grants).  S 
Pa.  Dept.  of  $ 
Welfare  §" 


Erie  County, 
Philadelphia, 
Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
Philadelphia 
Court  of 
Common  Pleas 
York  County 
Commission- 
ers/YMCA, 
Harrisburg 
YMCA 


6.512 

26,773 

153,955 

"T87.240 

951,530) 


53,490 
227,121 
62.227 


598,915 
776.993) 


Ne 


'  Castle 


Youth  De- 
velopment 
Center, 
Boys  Indus- 
trial Home 
(Oakdalc) 


48,901 
"60^930 
75.000) 


SUBTOTAL.  Category  III 


S   1,729.127 
($  4,185.155) 


2  grants 
(including 
Dept.  of 
Welfare) 


Philadelphia 
(2  grants), 
other 


100.000 
232.338 
255,197 


Philadelphia  $      25,000 


Philadelphia       S       126,473 


—  $    145,382 
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rV.  Improvement  of  Detection  and  Apprehensioo  of  Criminals 


Consolidation  of 
police  services 


Coordination  of 
police  services 


Police  communica- 
tions, lab  services 
and  auxiliar>' 
services 


Construction/ Reno- 
vation of  police 
facilities  empha- 
sizing multi-juris- 
dictional  efforts 

New  police  units  or 
reorganization  of 
existing  functions 


Equipment 


Incentives  for  re- 
cruitment and 
retention  of  per- 
sonnel 


To  expand  the  patrol  force 
and  purchase  equipment; 
to  expand  the  bureau  of 
local  government  services 
which  provides  consulta- 
tive administrative  service 
to  the  police 

To  support  a  new  criminal 
investigative  unit  which 
would  serve  the  city  and 
surrounding  area 


To  purchase  communica- 
tions equipment  to  begin 
coordination  of  communi- 
cations in  the  northeastern 
region  of  stale;  city  emerg- 
ency communications 
equipment  and  radio 
equipment;  to  develop  a 
consolidated  records  sys- 
tem for  1 1  municipalities; 
to  expand  county  police 
radio  system;  to  implement 
a  computerized  informa- 
tion network;  to  upgrade 
and  improve  police  labo- 
ratory services 


To  expand  the  Philadel- 
phia warrant  control  unit 
by  27  men;  to  establish  or 
sustain  juvenile  police 
units;  to  recruit  1 6  new 
police  for  use  in  high- 
crime  areas;  to  estab- 
lish a  community  advocate 
unit  to  alleviate  causes  and 
effects  of  community  un- 
rest and  alienation  of  mi- 
nority communities;  to 
initiate  Project  Secure,  100 
personnel  to  perform  non- 
arrest  community  duties 

To  provide  necessary 
equipment 


To  develop  a  mi 
motion  system 


Bradford 
Township, 
Dept  of  Com 

$ 

-  $ 

16.547 
133,201 

Lock 
Haven, 
Dept.  of 
Community 
Affairs 

S 

$ 
$ 

11.846 
7,200 

munily 
Affairs 

$ 
($ 

149,748 
425,317) 

19,046 

Carbondale 

S 
(S 

11,600 
276,005) 

Lancaster 
County, 

$ 

30,500 

Barnesboro  $  22,650 

County, 

Lancaster  $  30,500 

County  COG  $  83,650 


Bradford 

$ 

16,656 

Pa.  State 

$ 

313,060' 

County, 

Police. 

Allentown, 

i 

4,225 

Philadelphia. 

$ 

170,775 

Camp  Hill 

i 

1.121 

Philadelphia 

$ 

81,314 

Borough. 

Park  Police. 

New  Cumber- 

■ $ 

960 

98  others 

S 

1,087,961 

land  Borough 

S 

1,653,110 

West  Shore 

$ 

18,800 

COG. 

Bucks  County 

.  $ 

27,866 

Pa.  State 

S 

236,890 

Police  (2 

$ 

376.728 

grants) 

$ 
(S 

683,246 
1,559,840) 

($ 

217,967) 

Allegheny 
County, 

$ 

125,000 

other 

$ 

s 

21.897 
146,897 

Philadelphia. 

$ 

216.346 

Lehigh 

$ 

62,226 

Dept.  of  Public  $ 

89.235 

County, 

Welfare. 

Allentown, 

s 

9.395 

Hamsburg. 

$ 

120.707 

Wilkes-Barre, 

$ 

63.05 1 

Potlstown 

$ 

26.098 

Pittsburgh, 

s 

19.000 

Police. 

Cilassburg. 

$ 

38,871 

Pa.  Dept   of 

$ 

156,881 

Berks  County. 

$ 

39.833 

Justice. 

other 

$ 

81.460 

Erie 

$ 
$ 
($ 

174,210 

783,477 

1,691.366) 

$ 

313,836 

3  grants 


SUBTOTAL.  Category  IV 


$  4.520 

($      833.882) 


2.640 
197.160) 


$   1.635,231 
($  5.201,537) 


Erie. 

37  grants 


$  108,145* 
$  271,110 
$      379.255 


Dauphin        $ 
County 


11  grants      $    194,570 


49  grants      $    249,452 


V.  Improvement  of  Prosecution  and  Court  Activities  and  Law  Reform 


Expansion/ renova- 
tion of  facilities 

Improvement  of 
court  management 
procedures 


Pre-trial  disposition 
and  sentencing 
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To  provide  a  computer- 
based  information  system 
for  the  common  pleas 
court;  to  expand  the  war- 
rant control  unit  to  reduce 
court  backlog 


Allegheny 

County. 

Philadelphi; 


250.000 
454,447 
926.550) 


$      483,917         PhUadelphiaS      41,123 


458 


Reform  of  criminal 
code 

More  adequate  staff- 
ing for  adjudica- 
tion process 


Pa.  Bar  Assn.     $ 


Assn. 


To  hire  additional  staff  for  Mercer 

county  DA's  office;  to  pro-  County, 

vide  intense  counseling  for  Philadelphii 

delinquents  and  families  Court  of 

through  a  group  of  Cath-  Common 

olic  Sister  (CORA-coun-  Pleas 
seling  or  referral  assist- 
ance) 

SUBTOTAL,  Category  V 


135.040 

^Usjo"? 

818.829) 


Philadelphia       $      286.5929        Chester 
$      260,432'o      County 

other  $ 86.015 

$      633.039 


S      609,754 
($  2.645,448) 


VI.  Increase  Effectiveness  of  Correclioo  and  Rehabilitation  ' 


Adult  detention 
facilities 


Adult  treatment 
programs 


Adult  probation  and 
parole  services 


Community-based 
services  and  facil- 
ities 


To  install  closed-circuit 
TV  in  jails;  to  establish  a 
pilot  drug  screening  pro- 
gram for  the  county  prison; 
to  develop,  test  and  imple- 
ment diagnostic  classifica- 
tion in  Philadelphia  pris- 
ons; to  prepare  up  to  90 
inmates  for  employment 
in  the  dry-cleaning  trades 

To  add  staff  to  the  county 
jail;  to  employ  additional 
probation  personnel 


To  develop  a  vocational 

treatment  program:  to  pro- 
vide pre-coilege  and  college 
training  programs  for  in- 
mates; to  provide  a  college 
degree  program  for  in- 
mates to  test  the  thesis  that 
education  can  reduce  re- 
cidivism 

To  create  a  1 5-probation- 
officer  intake  unit;  to  pro- 
vide employment  counsel- 
ing and  job  referrals  to 
adults  on  probation;  to 
provide  research,  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  capa- 
bility within  the  probation 
department;  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  proba- 
tion and  parole  services  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  by 
establishing  5  outreach 
centers;  to  provide  college 
training  programs  for 
inmates 


To  establish  a  counseling  Philadelphia 

and  training  center  for  re-        Common 
leased  women  offenders  of       Pleas  Court. 
1 8  or  over;  to  develop  re-         Bureau  of 
gional  community  treat-  Corrections 

ment  services  within  the  (2  grants). 

Bureau  of  Corrections;  to         York  Crest 
provide  pre-college  and  Inc.  (a  half- 

college  training  for  in- 
mates; to  expand  the  half- 
way house  in  Harrisburg 
for  offenders  1 8  and  over 
who  have  never  been  in 
prison 

SUBTOTAL.  Category  VI 


Mercer 
County, 
Philadelphi; 
(4  grants) 


Mercer 

County, 

McKean 

County, 

Jefferson 

County 


Corrections 
{3  grants) 


Philadelphia 
Court  of 
Common 
Pleas  (3 
grants), 
Pa.  Board  of 
Probation  and 
Parole. 
Bureau  of 
Corrections 


1,380 

97,975 
16,834 

235,742 

32.713 

"^4.644 

433,136) 


17.852 
114,415) 

23.800 
175.000 

43.910 
242.710 
211,093) 


252,443 
82,309 
139.799 


250,000 
50.000 


474.879 


way  house)      ($      550,950) 


16  grants 
(from  $561  to 
$49,995) 


Pa.  Board  $ 

of  Probation 
and  Parole. 
1  1  other  $_ 

grants  $ 


Allegheny 

County. 

Bureau  of 

Corrections 

(2  grants). 

Philadelphia, 

other 


15.000 

32.686 


122,311 
143.499 


Pa.  Board  of     $       141.121'= 

Probation  and 

Parole. 

5  other  grants    $ 94,858 

$      235.979 


Bethlehem, 

Allegheny 

County, 

Philadelphia. 

Grubstake 

Inc.  (a  drug 

treatment 

group). 

Half-way 

House, 

other 


59.420 
144.694 


32.595 

141,186 


$  2,082,083 

($  2,384.723) 


Allegheny  $  U,602 

County. 

Butler  $  1,966 

County  $  13,568 
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VII.  Reduction  of  Organized  Crime 


Staffing  organized 
crime  units 


Equipping  organized 
crime  units 


To  establish  an  organized 
crime  investigatorial  and 
prosecutorial  unit;  to  co- 
ordinate the  organized 
crime  activities  of  the 
Dept.  of  Justice 


To  provide  manpower, 
equipment  and  supportive 
operating  funds 

SUBTOTAL.  Categor>   VII 


Pa.  Dept.  of      $        43,477 


Pa.  State 

Police. 

Pa.  Dept,  of 


lustice 

S 
($ 

162,376 
918,017) 

Justice 

$ 

647,235 

Pa.  State 
Police 

s 
($ 

179.733 
270,017) 

Philadelphia, 
Pa  Stale 
Police 

S 
$ 

20,000 
9,126 

$ 

29,126 

$      342.109 
(S    1.188,034) 


Pa.  State 
Police 


Vm.  Prevention  and  Control  of  Riots  and  Civil  Disorder 

Establishment  of  To  establish  special  units 

riot  and  civil  dis-  to  deal  with  "tension-laden 

order  control  units  situations" 

Provision  of  equip-  To  provide  riot  caps  and 

ment  for  riot  con-  helmets,  patrol  vans,  gas 

trol  masks,  tear  gas 


SUBTOTAL.  Category  VIII    ($      203,386) 


5  grants 


($ 

96,791) 

Pa.  State 
Police 

S 

1 1 .250 

Philadel- 
phia, 

(2  grants). 

$ 

20,588 

Pa.  State 

Dept.  of 

$ 

21,441 

Police, 

Military 

s; 

53,279 

53  other 

Affairs 

grants 

IX.  Improvement  of  Community  Relations 


Establishment/ ex- 
pansion of  com- 
munity relations 
programs 


To  provide  community  re- 
lations courses  to  the  police 
through  Temple  Univ.:  to 
develop  a  public  informa- 
tion program  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  criminal 
justice  system;  to  establish 
citizen  education/ action 
groups  for  the  improve- 
ment of  criminal  justice  in 
the  largest  metropolitan 
areas 


Philadelphia 

Police. 

Pa.  Board  of 

Probation  and 

Parole. 

Pa.  Program 

for  Women 

and  Girls 

Offenders  Inc. 


S        21,252 

Latrobc, 

$ 

3,730 

Lancaster. 

S 

6,999 

S        28,102 

Harrisburg. 

S 

57.886 

Westmore- 

s 

3,730 

land  County. 

S        67,038 

Legal  Services, 
other 

$ 

106,548' 

S      116,392 

17,628 

S      165,455) 

s 

196,521 

Encouragement  of 
minonty  group 
participation  in 
criminal  justice 
process 

Development  of 
community 
relations  guide- 
lines for  police 


C$        28,408) 


SUBTOTAL.  Calegor>'  IX         $ 
(S 


116.392 

265,601) 


X.  Research  and  Development  (Including  Evaluation) 


Research  and  de- 
velopment (cur- 
riculum) 


To  establish  and/or  ex- 
pand the  criminal  justice 
programs  offered  to  per- 
sons entering  the  law  en- 
forcement field 


Erie  Co  / 
Mercyhurst 
College. 
State  Police 


Research  and  de-  To  establish  a  radionuclear 

velopment  (crime       forensic  program  (scien- 
labs)  tific  anaylsis  of  forensic 

evidence ) 


Pittsburgh.    $      20,000 
York.  $        9,224 

3  Boroughs  $        8,929 


Dept.  of 

$ 

21,263 

Corrections, 

Psvchiatric 

$ 

74,243 

Center, 

Washington 

$ 

8,100 

County, 

Montgomery 

$ 

16,200 

County 

$ 

119,806 

Centre 

S 

52,390 

County, 

Lycommg 

$ 

37,345 

County, 

Pa.  State 

$ 

26,315 

Univ. 
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To  lay  groundwork  for 
changes  of  law  or  pro- 
cedure leading  to  fair 
treatment  of  offenders,  and 
thereby  unburden  the 
courts 

To  evaluate  drug  abuse 
and  public  defender  pro- 
grams 


Temple  Univ.    $         53.954 


Supreme 
Court 
SUBTOTAL,  Category  X 


$       193.974 
($      268,876) 


TOTAL,  Action  Grants         $  7,940,742 


Temple  Uni' 


$1,173,234 


'The 


indicated    represent   those   funds   actually   aw 


2  The  figures  in  this  column  represent  the  amount  awarded  as  of  Dec.  1.  1971.  That 
amount  represented  only  40  percent  of  the  estimated  funding  level  for  fiscal  1971  — 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $19,500,000.  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  esti- 
mated funding  levels. 

»This  figure  includes  a  grant  of  $140,155  to  the  Pa.  State  Univ.  to  establish  a  training 
program  for  police  and  a  grant  of  $379,451  to  Allegheny  County  for  a  police  tram- 
ing  academy. 

*  The  George  Jr.  Republic  is  a  private  school  for  boys  with  emotional  problei 


Iby  Ih 
^  This  category  includes  a 

educational  programs  for 
8  This  grant  is  for  the 

with  a  capacity  for  56 


;;  the  child. 


■  of  i 


md  alcohol  I 


t  facilil 


well  ; 


I  designed  to  facilitate  rapid 


:  all  included  i 


"employ  criminal   jusi 

A-ill  evaluate  the  efTcctiv 

)  the  legal  services  asso 

i  of  television  programs  designed  to 


:  law  and  encourage  i 


ialion  of  Dauphin  County,  is  to 
"enhance  youth's  understanding 
he  cnmmal  justice  process." 


Appendix  H 

PENNSYLVANIA  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS,  1969-71 


Grant  No 
(Year) 


Description 


014  ( 1969) 
and 
459 (1970) 


268  (1970) 
293  (1970) 


Emergency  juvenile 
control  project 


Closed-circuit  TV  system 
study  (first  phase) 


Narcotics  and  dangerous 
drug  prevention  and  con- 
trol 

Pilot  training  district 


Reading  crime  and  justice 
action  program 


Combined  justice  infor- 
mation network 


Evaluation  of  imaginal 
education  for  use  in  prison 


To  develop  juvenile  service  centers  in- 
volving an  assortment  of  disciplines 
(project  designed  to  prevent  gang  vio- 
lence and  civil  disorders) 

To  evaluate  mobile  subsystem  require- 
ments ( vans  and  helicopters ) ;  to  de- 
termine training  requirements  as  they 
relate  to  CCTV;  to  study  and  evaluate 
CCTV  surveillance  techniques;  to  de- 
termine cases  for  entire  CCTV  system 

To  establish  a  narcotic  division  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Police  Dept. 


To  develop  a  three-year  career  develop- 
ment policy  for  the  Pittsburgh  police 
and  provide  in-service  training  for  150- 
200  police 

To  establish  a  crime  and  justice  coordina- 
ting council  which  would  be  responsible 
for  comprehensive  planning,  etc.,  under 
the  Mayor's  office 

To  defray  architectural  planning  costs  for 
a  detention  center  for  girls 

To  provide  a  computerization  system  to 
expand  present  systems  beyond  police 
and  courts  to  include  juveniles,  probation, 
parole  and  correctional  institutions;  to 
collect  data  on  drug  abusers,  organized 
criminals  and  hard-core  repeaters 

To  fund  a  two-day  conference  of  30 
persons  to  investigate  "imaginal  educa- 
tion" —  a  program  to  improve  the  self- 
image  of  offenders 


Philadelphia  DA 


Philadelphia  Police  Dept. 


Wilkes-Barre  Police  Depi. 


Pittsburgh  Dept.  of  Public 
Safety 


Mayor's  Office,  Reading 


City  of  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia  Court 
Administrator's  Office 


Bucks  County  Dept.  of 
Corrections 


$      80,267 
$    150,000 


$     100.000 
$    250.000 
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Correctional  management 
institutes 


Police  dept.  chemical 
laboratory  section 


Uniform  crime  reporting 
program 


Research  and  develop- 
ment unit  (probation) 


Pa.  civil  disorder  and 
riot  control  unit 


Training  crime  scene 
specialists  and  improving 
lab  facilities 


Legal  adviser 


Recruitment  and  public 
education  project 


Organized  crime  unit 


Methadone  treatment 
unit 


Residential  center  for 
adult  probation 


Teleprinter  communica- 
tion control  center 


Pre-trial  diversion  program 


Comprehensive  staff  de- 
velopment program 

Improvement  of  police 
communications  effective- 
ness 

Feasibility  study  of  multi- 
county  correctional  needs 

Establishment  of  outreach 
centers 


To  conduct  a  series  of  10  one-week  man- 
agement institutes  for  agencies  serving 
adults  and  juvenile  offenders  (350  will 
participate) 

To  update  the  laboratory  (project  will 
pay  costs  of  acquiring  modern  equipment 
and  necessary  personnel) 

To  implement  a  mandatory  uniform 
crime  report  system  —  develop  and  plan 
for  collection  of  statewide  statistics,  uti- 
lizing the  basic  format  of  the  national 
Uniform  Crime  Report 

To  plan  a  model  research  and  develop- 
ment unit  for  the  Philadelphia  Probation 
Dept.  for  ongoing  evaluation  of  proba- 
tion practices  and  formulation  of  long- 
range  slatfing  and  work  plans 

To  establish  a  three-person  unit  under 
the  attorney  general  to  deal  with  riots 
and  disorders 

To  train  police  from  129  separate  agen- 
cies in  the  county  and  provide  crime 
scene  training  kits 

To  employ  an  attorney  for  the  police  de- 
partment 

To  implement  a  program  for  recruitment 
and  public  education  at  the  high  school 
level  —  rising  visits,  films,  etc. 

To  provide  staff  and  equipment  for 
organized  crime  unit  to  establish  a 
statewide  crime  intelligence  center,  to 
investigate  organized  crime,  to  provide 
legal  and  technical  assistance 

To  establish  2  methadone  units  in  areas 
With  high  concentrations  of  heroin 
addicts  and  to  evaluate  through  use  of 
a  questionnaire  administered  before  and 
after  treatment 

To  establish  a  community  treatment 
center  at  the  YMCA  for  25  probationers, 
with  the  aim  of  reducing  recidivism 

To  establish  a  countywide  communica- 
tions control  center  to  coordinate  police 
in  49  municipalities 

To  establish  a  pilot  project  to  provide 
rehabilitative  services  for  individuals  at 
the  period  after  arrest  and  before  trial,  in- 
cluding a  pretrial  social  and  rehabilitative 
services  project  and  a  pretrial  employ- 
ment and  training  project 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  170  parole 
agents  and  supervisory  staff  members 
through  sensitivity  training,  visits,  etc. 

To  study  ways  of  designing  a  system 
concept  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
communications  among  the  county's  57 
agencies 

To  conduct  a  feasibility  study,  prelim- 
inary program  design  and  architectural 
planning  for  4  correctional  facilities 

To  establish  3  outreach  centers  in 
high-crime  areas  of  Pittsburgh,  with  the 
aim  of  { I )  localizing  and  increasing 
availability  of  services  to  clients  and 
families,  ( 2 )  making  better  use  of  serv- 
ices. (3)  reducing  probation  and  parole 
violations 


Pa.  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Board  (National 
Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency) 

Philadelphia  Police 


Pa.  Crime  Commission 


Philadelphia  Probation 
Dept. 


Pa.  Dept.  of  Justice 


Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County  crime  lab 

Dept.  of  Public  Safety 
(Pittsburgh) 

Western  Pa.  Chiefs  of 
Police  Assn. 


Philadelphia  Dept.  of  Publit 
Health 


Philadelphia  Probatic 
Dept. 


:  County  Commis- 


Phiiadelphia  Probation 
Dept. 


Pa.  Board  of  Probation 
and  Parole 


Montgomery  County 
Commission 


Susquehanna  Economic 
Development  Assn. 


Pa.  Board  of  Probatii 
and  Parole 


$  116,940 

$  15.000 

$  8,000 

$  263.395 


97-296  O  -  73  -  30 


Evaluation  and  research 
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To  formulate  an  independent  unit  of 
research  and  evaluation  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Regional  Planning  Comm.  to 
evaluate  LEAA  programs  already  funded 
and  the  designs  for  new  ones,  and  to 
advise  on  how  and  if  programs  are  meet- 
ing goals 


Philadelphia  Regional 
Planning  Commission 


TOTAL,  Discretionary  Grants 


Appendix  I 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ACTION  GRANTS,  1969-71 


Project  Title 


FY  I97I 
Request  * 


FY  1970 
Support 


FY  1969 
Support 


I.  Upgrading  of  Law  Enforcement 


Criminal  justice  training 
facility 


Training  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers 


Police  educational 
television  training 


Police  officers  handhook 


Police  uniforms 


Police  cadet  program 


Local  police  facilities 
personnel 


To  provide  a  training  facility  to 
consolidate  training  requirements 
of  all  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
related  groups  in  one  place  (hope 
is  that  a  program  of  minimum 
standards  for  all  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  agencies 
will  be  implemented) 

To  train  local  and  state  officers. 
to  provide  local  level  training 
courses,  to  upgrade  recruit  quality, 
to  provide  bonuses  for  those  who 
complete  training 


To  provide  closed-circuit  TV 
training  to  police  and  others  (will 
reach  approximately  4,000  per- 
sons) 

To  prepare  a  manual  covering 
police  enforcement  authority  — 
its  extent  and  limitation 

To  provide  assistance  to  local 
agencies  unable  to  afford  police 
uniforms 

To  establish  programs  for  non- 
sworn  personnel  who  are  ineli- 
gible for  police  duties  because 
they  are  under  21 

To  provide  local  training  facilities 
and  to  provide  new  and  remodeled 
police  headquarters 


S.  C.  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Council 


25  to  75  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  ($100- 
$5,000  per  grant);  5  to 
10  agencies  to  establish 
training  schools  (total 
cost  $100,000  to 
$150,000) 

S.  C.  Law  Enforcement 
Division 


Attorney  General 
of  S.  C. 


10  to  15  agencies 
(grants  ranging  from 
$200  to  $2,500) 

3-10  larger  law  enforce- 
ment agencies 


3-10  cities  ($15,000- 
$310,000  each)  to  con- 
struct new  facilities, 
4-8  cities  and  counties 
($500  to  $10,000  each) 
to  provide  training 

SUBTOTAL.  Category  I 


If.  Prevention  of  Crime  (Including  Public  Education) 

Public  education 


To  make  the  general  public  aware 
of  ways  to  make  crime  more  diffi- 
cult to  commit,  to  reduce  the 
crime  rate  in  cities;  to  use  the 
media  to  publicize  changes  of 
drug  use 


Metropolitan  areas  to 
cover  cost  of  develop- 
ing public  safely  units; 
2-5  grants  from  $500 
to  $2,000  each  to  local 
bar  associations  or  other 
legal  associations  to 
develop  educational 
programs 

SUBTOTAL.  Category  II 


$     5.000 
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m.  PreventioD  and  Cootrol  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 


Youth  recreati< 
programs 


Family  courts  and 
rehabilitation 


Family  court  training 


Attention  and  foster 
homes 


Juvenile  correction 
services 


Family  court  program 


Juvenile  corrections 
construction 


To  involve  police  and  family 
court  personnel  in  sponsoring 
prevention  programs  such  as  boys" 
camps,  scouting,  athletic  programs 

To  reduce  the  case  loads  of  pro- 
bation personnel  dealing  with 
youth  by  hiring  more;  to  develop 
more  intensive  treatment  pro- 
grams for  delinquent  youth  within 
a  community  setting 

To  train  family  court  personnel 
to  upgrade  professionalism  of 
juveniles  on  probation;  to  provide 
conferences  for  judicial  person- 
nel; to  provide  training  for  proba- 
tion officers  and  judges 

To  provide  community-based 
treatment;  to  reduce  the  number 
of  chronic  offenders  by  early 
treatment 


To  increase  individualized  treat- 
ment to  youth  in  state  institutions, 
upgrade  training  and  decrease  the 
number  of  youths  escaping  by  75 
percent 


To  develop  evaluation  programs 
at  the  Juvenile  Dept.  of  Correc- 
tions Reception  and  Evaluation 
Center  through  construction  of 
adequate  evaluation  and  housing 
facilities  and  construction  of  a 
40-bed  receiving  unit  for  girls 


5-10  grants  of  $500 
to  SS.OOOeachto 
family  courts  or  police 
departments 

S-I2  family  courts. 
S?.500io  S9,000each, 
to  add  personnel:  8-12 
courts.  S500  to  S3.000 
each  to  buy  equip- 
ment. State  Voculional 
Rehabilitation 

30-50  grants  of  $100 
to  $500  each  for  train- 
ing programs  in  proba- 
tion; 30-50  grants  of 
$100-$500each  for 
family  courts 

10-15  subgrants  to 
family  courts  (from 
$1,000  to  $35,000); 
Department  of  Juvenile 
Placement  and  After 
Care  ($47,500) 

Juvenile  Dept.  of 
Corrections 


3-5  subgrants  to 
establish  family  courts 


Juvenile  Dept.  of 
Corrections 


$   32.000     $   10,000 


$  133,500     $  155,000 


S   66.000    $   55.000 


$    236.230  $      48.000 

$     100.000  — 


SUBTOTAL.  Category  III        $    582.730 


rV.  Improvement  of  Detection  and  Apprehension  of  Criminals 


Equipment  purchases 


To  provide  vehicles,  weapons, 
communications  equipment,  cri: 
detection  equipment  and  office 
equipment 


SLED  (laborator\-  $    678.850 

equipment  —  S 1 6.000) . 
68-90  police  and 
sheriffs  departments 

SUBTOTAL.  Category  IV       $    678,850 


V.  Improvement  of  Prosecution  and  Court  Activities  and  Law  Reform 


Judicial  personnel 


Assistant  solicitors 


Judicial  equipment 


To  provide  clerical,  secretarial 
and  investigative  personnel  in 
circuit  courts  and  solution  offices 

To  provide  for  full-time  assistant 
solicitors  in  305  judicial  circuits 
in  order  to  reduce  the  backlog  of 
criminal  cases 

To  provide  office  equipment,  a 
criminal  law  reporter,  renovation. 
alteration  and  construction  of 
court  facilities 


i-5  grants  to  circuit 
courts  and  solicitors' 
offices 

3-5  judicial  circuits 


25-35  grants  from  $500 
to  $3,000  each  for 
equipment;  6-9  sub- 
grants  for  renovation 
and  alternation  ($1,000- 
$10,000  each);  4-6  sub- 
grants  for  construction 
($5,000-5200,000 
each) 


$    310,000  $       17.900 
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Court  personnel  training  To  provide  training  for  judges, 

public  defenders,  magistrates  and 
prosecutors  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  criminal  law 


Codification  of  crin 
laws 


To  revise  and  recodify  the  S.  C, 
Criminal  Code  and  codify  ordi- 
nances of  small  municipalities 


Grants  of  S200-$800 
each  to  8-12  circuit 
judges.  12-16  magis- 
trates, training  sem- 
inars ($500-$  1,500 
each),  the  Attorney 
General's  office 
($10,250) 

Attorney  General's 
Office,  5-7  municipalities 


SUBTOTAL,  Category  V         $    460,250 


VI.  Increase  in  Effectiveness  of  Corrections  and  Rehabilitation 


Training  of  correctional 
personnel 


Construction  of  correc- 
tional facilities 


Correctional  equipment 


Correctional  personnel 
and  salaries 


Correctional  studies 


To  provide  training  to  incumbent 
and  new  personnel  at  the  stale 
and  local  levels  who  provide  pro- 
bation or  parole  supervision  or 
perform  custodial  and  correctional 
functions 

To  construct  and  renovate  facil- 
ities to  approach  American  Cor- 
rectional Assn.  or  state  jail  stand- 
ards 

To  provide  jail  equipment  (finger- 
print and  photographic  capability, 
file  cabinets,  typewriters,  uniforms 
and  manuals) 


To  add  custodial  and  treatment 
personnel  to  state  and  local  jail 
and  prison  systems  and  make 
salary  adjustments 

To  study  the  feasibility  of  con- 
solidating facilities  and  creating 
regional  detention  centers;  to  con- 
duct architectural  studies 


State  probation  and 
parole  agency  ($6,500); 
3-6  grants  to  local  units 
of  government  ($2,000- 
$5,000  each) 

S.  C.  Depi.  of  Correc- 
tions; 10-15  subgrant-s 
to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment 

5-10  grants  of  $500- 
$5,000  each  to  county 
and  town  detention 
centers;  20-40  to  cus- 
todial officers 

Dept.  of  Corrections 
($52,800);  6-8  local 
units  of  government 


6-9  subgrants  to 
counties,  cities  and 
towns  ($500-$10.000 
each) 


$      21,500 


SUBTOTAL.  Category  VI       $    592.400  $    253,500 


Vn.  Reduction  of  Organized  Crime 


Investigation  of 
organized  crime 


To  determine  the  extent  of  orga- 
nized crime;  to  show  the  potential 
for  attracting  crime  to  state;  to 
provide  equipment  such  as  walkie- 
talkies,  private  telephone  lines, 
informant  rendezvous  facilities 


SUBTOTAL,  Category  VII      $      37,500  $        9.700 


Vni.  Prevention  and  Control  of  Riots  and  Civil  Disorder 

Civil  disorder  plans  To  improve  and  develop  emer- 

gency preparedness  for  riot  con- 
trol and/or  prevention,  with  em- 
phasis on  preparing  plans  at  the 
local  level;  to  coordinate  with  re- 
gional and  state  plans 


Riot  control  training 


Riot  control  equipment 


To  train  police  officers;  to  develop 
coordinated  training  programs 


To  provide  equipment  and  facil- 
ities to  handle  civil  disorders 


Grants  ranging  from  $      20,000  $       10,000 

$300  10  $2,000  each  to 
3-6  metropolitan  areas; 
5-8  combinations  of 
smaller  areas;  5-15 
departments  (for  tech- 
nical assistance) 

10-15  police  officers  S      30,000  $       10,000 

and  officials;  3-8  metro- 
politan areas;  3-10  com- 
binations of  areas;  4-16 
small  departments 

SLED  ($40,000);  5-12  $     124.950  $      51,881 

grants  to  cities  and/or 

counties  ($1,000- 

$10,000  each);  30-40 

other  grants  ($100- 

$1,000  each) 

SUBTOTAL.  Category  Vlll     $     174,950  $      71,881 
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IX.  Improvement  of  Community  Relations 


Community  service 
officers 


To  provide  trained  officers  in  the 
communities  who  can  establish 
rapport  between  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  citizens,  using  people 
aged  17-21 


Rock  Hill.  S.  C.  and 
one  other  metropolitan 


SUBTOTAL.  Category  IX        S      42,000 


Research  and  Development 

Management  studies 


Criminal  information 
system 


To  finance  studies  by  local  agen- 
cies to  determine  how  their  opera- 
tions might  be  changed  to  increase 
efficiency 

To  continue  development  of  state- 
wide information  system;  to  con- 
tinue corrections  research;  to  de- 
velop criminal  records  and  an 
identification  bureau 


5-10  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  ($3,000- 
$10,000  each) 


SLED.  S.  C.  Dept.  of 

Corrections 


SUBTOTAL,  Calegon  X         S    364,020 
TOTAL,  Action  Grants     $4,173,000 


Appendix  J 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  DISCRETIONAR\    GRANTS,  1969-71 


Grant  No. 

iYear) 


Description 


093  (1970) 
and  073 

(1970) 


Development  of  manual 
on  prison  riots  and  dis- 
turbances 


Central  diagnostic  and 
community  consultative 
services  for  local  courts 


Project  Re-entry,  a  com- 
munity pre-release  pro- 


Civil  disorder  coordinator 


Special  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drug  enforce- 
ment, education  and  pre- 
vention project 

Training  for  prosecutors 


Volunteers  in  parole  and 
after-care  of  youthful 
offenders 

S.  C.  criminal  justice 
training  council 


To  prepare  a  manual  for  use  and  guid- 
ance of  penal  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  with  cooperation  of  the  American 
Correctional  Assn..  to  replace  a  manual 
prepared  in  1953 

To  expand  diagnostic  services  to  all  local 
and  county  court  jurisdictions,  to  im- 
plement recent  legislation  which  permits 
commitment  of  juveniles  to  the  courts' 
jurisdiction  for  30  days  for  diagnostic 
work 

To  establish  a  60-man  community  pre- 
release center  in  North  Charleston  to 
provide  training,  supportive  services,  etc. 

To  fund  a  director  of  a  civil  disorder 
unit  within  the  state  planning  agency  to 
aid  in  the  prevention,  detection  and  con- 
trol of  disorders 

To  organize,  equip,  train  and  employ  a 
10-person  narcotics  section  to  operate 
within  the  city  Police  Dept. 

To  support  an  assistant  attorney  general 
for  prosecutors  who  will  supervise  and 
provide  asislance  to  prosecutors  through- 
out the  state;  to  support  a  six-day  S.  C. 
Prosecutors  Institute  for  50  persons 

To  use  100  volunteers  to  supervise  parol- 
ees 17  to  21  (each  will  supervise  at  least 
one  parolee  for  6  to  12  months) 

To  organize  a  slate  council  to  promul- 
gate minimum  training  standards  for  all 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
officers  in  state,  courts  and  local  law 
enforcement,  and  to  administer,  supervise 
and  operate  the  training  academy 


S.  C.  Dept.  of  Correcti( 


S.  C.  Dept.  of  Juvenile 
Corrections 


S-  C-  Dept.  of  Corrections 
State  Planning  Agency 

Columbia 

State  Attorney  General 

S.  C.  Dept  of  Corrections 
S.  C.  Police  Academy 
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Improvement  of  misde- 
meanor court  operations 


Police  cadet  and  police 
in-service  training  and 
community  relations 
program 


Application  of  industrial 
principles  to  correctional 
industries 


Vocational  rehabilitation 
family  court  program 


Law  student  interns  in 
prosecutors'  offices 


Intensive  behavior  modi- 
fication program  to  modify 
the  criminologic  aberrant 
behavior  of  the  juvenile 
recidivist 


Utilization  of  community 
resources  for  the  female 
offender 


To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  court 
by  adding  staff  ( 2  judges,  a  clerk,  a 
secretary,  4  recorder  clerks,  clerk  stenos 
and  a  probation  officer),  establishing  a 
24-hour-a-day,  7-day-a-week  violations 
bureau  and  other  innovations 

To  establish  a  three-man  police  civil  dis- 
orders prevention  unit,  training  division 
and  community  relations  unit  to  conduct 
a  30-hour  police  community  relations 
training  program  and  a  police  cadet 
training  program 

To  improve  employment  opportunities 
in  S.  C.  for  offenders  about  to  be  re- 
leased through  a  statewide  campaign  to 
involve  the  business  community 

To  provide  specialized  probation-release 
service  to  5  communities  (counseling, 
foster  home  placement,  job  training,  etc.) 

To  employ  1 5  law  students  during  the 
summer  and  20  during  the  school  year 
with  primary  responsibility  for  prose- 
cuting serious  highway  offenses  in  courts 
of  limited  jurisdiction  - —  a  function  pre- 
viously performed  by  the  police  because 
of  a  shortage  of  legal  manpower 

To  teach  80  boys  aged  15-16  who 
have  a  record  of  2-5  difficulties  with 
juvenile  court  "how  to  function  within 
middle-class  society,"  and  to  give  juven- 
iles work  opportunities  (the  program  will 
be  considered  a  success  if  50  percent  of 
the  juveniles  participating  do  not  commit 
a  crime  within  three  years) 

To  establish  a  work-  or  study-release 
program  for  20  women  at  the  stale  cor- 
rectional institution  and  to  teach  5 
other  women  whose  security  classifica- 
tion includes  release  key  punch  operation 
within  the  institution 


Bomb  disposal 
technician 


To  employ  a  full-tit 
technician 


;  bomb  disposal 


Spartanburg 


S.  C.  Dept.  of  Corrections 


Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Dept. 


Univ.  of  S.  C. 
School  of  Law 


S.  C    Dept    of  Juvenile 
Corrections 


S.  C.  Dept.  of  Corrections 


S.  C.  Law  Enforcement 
Division 


TOTAL.   Discretionary  Grants 
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INTRODUCTION 

Crime  in  America  was  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  15  percent  when  Congress  passed 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Four  years  later  that  trend  had  been  reversed 
and  the  nation  recorded  a  3  percent  crime  decrease — the  first  such  redaction  since  1955. 

The  State  of  the  States  on  Crime  and  Justice  examines  the  55  State  Planning  Agencies  (SPAs)  charged 
with  responsibility  for  administering  the  national  crime  reduction  program.  The  Report  identifies  and 
explains  the  general  strategies  employed  by  the  SPAs  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  program;  pre- 
sents national  data  on  funding  patterns;  traces  the  development  of  SPA  capabilities;  provides  a  perspec- 
tive from  which  to  view  early  controversy  surrounding  the  Safe  Streets  Act;  and  suggests  future  directions 
for  the  nation's  crime  control  efforts. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Report  relies  upon  example  and  illustration  rather  than  an  exhaustive  catalogue 
of  projects  which  would  tend  to  obscure  the  overview  needed  by  those  who  desire  to  objectively  evaluate 
results. 

Because  the  SPAs  have  action  funds  available  to  implement  their  plans,  they  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  quality  of  American  life.  Their  performance  deserves  careful,  impartial  review  and  the 
State  of  the  States  on  Crime  and  Justice  is  designed  to  assist  objective  appraisals.  The  SPAs  welcome 
the  support,  advice  and  constructive  criticism  of  all  who  share  with  them  the  goal  reducing  crime 
while  assuring  justice  in  America. 


The  preparation  of  this  material  by  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Ad- 
ministrators was  supported  by  technical  assistance 
funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice.  Though  LEAA  furnished  financial  support 
for  this  publication,  this  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  its  concurrence  with  the  contents  of  the 
report. 
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In  1968,  Americans  were  twice  as  likely  to  be- 
come victims  of  crime  as  in  I960.'  Violent  civU  dis- 
orders in  the  cities,  widespread  drug  abuse  among 
the  young,  and  a  crime  increase  eleven  times 
greater  than  population  growth  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed the  nation.-  The  traditional  criminal  justice 
system  seemed  unable  to  solve  the  problem  or  even 
to  check  its  growth. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  began  with  a  recognition  of  the  problems 
and  failures  of  the  nation's  police,  courts  and 
corrections  agencies.  It  also  contained  a  Con- 
gressional determination  to  leave  responsibility 
for  criminal  administration  with  states  and  local 
governments.  Equally  important.  Congress  man- 
dated a  new  intergovernmental  and  system-wide 
attack  on  crime  through  fifty-five  State  Planning 
Agencies  (SPAs)  representing  both  state  and  local 
governments. 

During  the  little  more  than  four  years  since  the 
SPAs  accepted  this  responsibility,  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made. 

First,  the  rising  crime  rate  was  reversed  and,  in 
1972,  there  was  an  actual  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  serious  crimes  that  threaten  the  quality  of 
life  in  America.  Secondly,  the  SPAs  have  brought 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  joint  planning  and 
cooperation  to  the  separate  components  of  the  jus- 
tice system  that  will  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  justice  as  much  as  to  the  prevention  and  control 
of  crime. 


THE  NATION'S  ANTI-CRIME  EFFORT 
RESULTS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Crime  Index  Trends 
Comparisons  With  the  Previous  Year 

1967  4-16% 

1968  +n% 

1969  +11% 

1970  -fll% 

1971  +  6% 

1972  —  3% 

The  SPA  effort  to  stop  crime  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  nation's  major  cities,  where  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  our  serious  crimes  are 
committed.  The  success  of  that  commitment  is  re- 
flected in  the  crime  decreases  experienced  by  the 
nation's  154  cities  with  over  100,000  population. 

Cities  Over  100,000  Reporting  Crime  Decreases 

1968  12  cities 

1969  17  cities 

1970  22  cities 

1971  53  cities 

1972  94  cities 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  the 
rampaging  annual  increase  in  crime  has  been 
halted  and  reversed.  For  the  first  time  in  seventeen 
years,  crime  has  actually  decreased.  Moreover, 
during  1972,  94  of  154  cities  (61%)  with  over 
100,000  population  reported  actual  crime  de- 
creases. In  jour  years,  therefore,  crime  in  the 
United  States  has  been  reduced  from  an  11%  in- 
crease to  a  3%  decrease  and  the  number  of  large 
cities  reporting  actual  crime  decreases  has  gone 
from  under  twenty  to  almost  one  hundred.^ 


'F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  1968,  p.  2.  "Serious"  crimes  are  murder,  rape,  assault,  robbery,  burglary,  larceny  over 
$50  and  auto  theft. 

-During  the  period  1960-1968,  serious  crime  increased  122%,  compared  to  a  population  increase  of  11%.  F.B.I.  UCR. 
1968,  p.  2. 

^The  "causes  of  crime"  are  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  and  combat.  For  example,  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  in  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  wrote:  "The  underlying  prob- 
lems are  the  ones  that  the  criminal  justice  system  can  do  little  about.  The  unruliness  of  young  people,  widespread  drug  ad- 
diction, the  existence  of  much  poverty  in  a  wealthy  society,  the  pursuit  of  the  dollar  by  any  available  means  are  phenomena 
the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  correctional  apparatus  which  must  deal  with  criminals  one  by  one,  cannot  confront  directly 
.  .  .  Unless  society  does  take  concerted  action  to  change  the  general  conditions  and  attitudes  that  are  associated  with  crime, 
no  improvement  in  law  enforcement  and  administration  of  justice  .  .  .  will  be  of  much  avail."  (p.  I)  Hereinafter  cited  as 
the  President's  Crime  Commission. 
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Fifty-five  states  or  territorial  jurisdictions,  thou- 
sands of  cities  and  (in  mid-1971)  an  estimated 
55,000  individual  criminal  justice  projects,  have 
contributed  to  the  initial  success  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act.  The  very  scope  of  this  undertaking  makes  any 
catalogue  of  projects  unrepresentative  and  renders 
numerical  totals  concerning  state  administration 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  difficult  to  obtain  and  some- 
times misleading.  Nevertheless,  public  understand- 
ing of  the  program  demands  accurate  information, 
and  this  first  State  of  the  States  Report  attempts  to 
provide  it  while  identifying  the  principal — -if  not 
universal — strategies  employed  by  the  SPAs. 


System- Wide  Planning:  A  First 

When  the  SPAs  began  operations  in  1968,  they 
discovered  an  American  system  of  justice  charac- 
terized by  disorganization  and  delay. ^  With  rare 
exceptions,  coordinated  decision  making,  resource 
allocation  and  response  to  common  problems  by 
police,  courts  and  correctional  agencies  were  for- 
tuitous accidents  instead  of  standard  operating 
procedures.  The  problems  of  the  criminal  justice 
process  in  America  were  interdependent,  but  at- 
tempts at  improvement  were  often  isolated  and 
sometimes  conflicting. 

These  problems  had  been  festering  for  decades, 
but  the  concept  of  criminal  justice  planning  was 
in  its  infancy.  Four  years  ago,  a  criminal  justice 
planning  capability  did  not  exist  in  the  United 
States.  As  Charles  Rogovin,  former  LEAA  Ad- 
ministrator and  President  of  the  Police  Foundation, 
said:  "It  was  .  .  .  easy  to  underestimate  the  com- 
plexity of  what  Congress  asked  for — compre- 
hensive criminal  justice  planning.  There  was  no 
precedent  for  coordinated  planning  in  police, 
courts  and  correctional  reform.""' 

By  April,  1967,  only  10  states  had  established 
criminal  justice  planning  agencies,  and  by  mid- 
1968,  not  more  than  27  states"  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  small — usually  $25,000 — federal 
grants  for  criminal  justice  planning  under  the  Law 


Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  But  increased  plan- 
ning funds  and  the  promise  of  substantial  action 
grants  to  follow  induced  all  55  eligible  states  and 
territorial  jurisdictions  to  create  planning  mech- 
anisms under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

These  SPAs  have  begun  to  turn  criminal  justice 
agencies  toward  mutual  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation— not  only  through  annual  comprehensive 
plans  assessing  the  needs  of  all  components  of  the 
system,  but,  most  importantly,  through  the  ex- 
change of  local  state  and  police  court  corrections 
views  on  the  SPA  Boards.  In  recognition  of  the 
vitality  and  promise  of  the  comprehensive  deci- 
sion-making process  represented  by  the  SPAs,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions has  this  to  say: 

The  States  are  assigned  the  major  share  of  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  the  [Safe  Streets 
Act|.  They  must  establish  broadly  represen- 
tative State  level  law  enforcement  planning 
agencies,  prepare  comprehensive  plans,  re- 
view and  approve  applications  for  financial  aid 
submitted  by  their  political  subdivisions,  dis- 
tribute planning  and  action  grant  funds  to 
local  jurisdictions,  and  provide  appropriate 
assistance  to  applicants.  The  State's  overall 
role  is  to  act  as  a  catalyst  in  bringing  together 
previously  isolated  components  of  the  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  system  and 
coordinating,  directing  and  supporting  their 
efforts  in  a  comprehensive  attack  on  crime.' 

If  the  federal  government  is  too  far  removed 
from  state  and  local  units  to  plan  for  them,  local, 
city  and  county  governments  also  have  several  lim- 
itations as  comprehensive  planners  for  effective  law 
enforcement:  ( 1 )  there  are  too  many  jurisdictions 
to  maximize  the  use  of  available  funds;  (2)  specific 
localities  have  narrow  geographic  boundaries  sel- 
dom honored  by  criminal  offenders;  and  (3)  lo- 
calities in  general  have  only  primary  responsibility 
for  limited  parts  of  the  justice  apparatus — police 
and  jails,  as  a  rule.  Crime,  of  course,  does  not  re- 
spect state  boundaries  either,  but  there  is  a  totality 


^The  Task  Force  Report  on  Law  and  Law  Enforcement  to  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence called  the  criminal  justice  process  a  "non-system"  of  criminal  justice.  The  President's  Crime  Commission  also  stressed 
the  system-wide  nature  of  criminal  justice  needs:  "The  many  specific  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  system — for  manpower, 
for  equipment,  for  facilities,  for  programs^  for  research,  for  money — are  interlocking.  Each  one  must  be  filled  with  the 
others  in  mind.  This  discussion  of  the  system's  needs  assumes  that  every  need  is  dependent  on  the  others."  The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  12. 

^Hearings  on  the  Block  Grant  Programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  1971,  Part  2,  p.  465.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings. 

"Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Making  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Work:  An  Intergovernmental  Chal- 
lenge, 1970,  pp.  22-23. 
''Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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of  criminal  administration  services  in  each  state 
and  that  is  the  proper  perspective  from  which  to 
assess  needs,  set  priorities  and  evaluate  results. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  SPA  is  that,  while 
it  remains  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  takes  a  statewide  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  justice,  local  participation  in 
the  decision-making  process  is  assured.  This  has 
occurred  not  only  through  the  creation  of  local  and 
regional  planning  councils,  but  most  significantly 
by  membership  on  the  SPA  Supervisory  Board. 
Sixty  percent  of  all  Board  members  represent  local 
interests  and  the  resulting  SPA  plans  attest  to  the 
constructive  process  that  has  begun — urban  im- 
pact, standards,  legislation,  crime  specific  analysis. 


and  innovation  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  crime 
and  improvement  of  justice  in  America.*^ 

Urban  Impact:  Put  Money  Where  Crime  Is 

While  the  criminal  justice  system's  response  to 
crime  has  been  scattered,  crime  itself  is  con- 
centrated in  the  nation's  urban  areas,  where 
three-fourths  of  the  nation's  serious  crimes  are 
committed.  The  SPAs  have,  therefore,  translated 
their  plans  into  action  projects  aimed  at  crime  in 
the  cities.  During  fiscal  years  1969-1972,  SPAs  al- 
located almost  659f  of  all  local  funds  to  high 
crime  areas  containing  49%  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion and  70%  of  reported  Index  crimes. 


SPA  FUNDING  FOR  HIGH  CRIME  AREAS 


Year 

FY  1969 
FY  1970 
FY  1971 
FY  1972 

TOTAL 


Total  Funding  for 
High  Crime  Areas 

$     9,208,919 

71,724,011 

136,733,204 

137,165,434 

$356,268,374 


Population 


Percent  of  Total  Population  in  High  Crime 

Areas— 48.6  %> 


Total  Funding  for 
Localities 

$  15.044,308 
I  13.700,312 
226,661,120 

192,445,892 

$551,044,534 


Percent  for 
High  Crime  Areas 

61.2% 
63.1% 
60.3% 
71.3% 

64.7% 


Crime 


Percent  of  Total  Crime  in  High  Crime 
■     Areas— 70.4%c 


Source:  June,  1972,  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Ju.stice  Planning  Administrators.  A 
complete  state-by-state  table  is  included  as  Appendix  I.  West  Virginia  data  included  in  totals,  but  excluded  in  individual 
years. 


This  heretofore  unpublished  data  contradicts 
early  reports  that  the  SPAs  were  not  devoting  a 
substantial  portion  of  available  funds  to  high  crime 
areas.  Two  widely  circulated  documents  have  crit- 
icized SPA  fund  allocation.  The  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  contended  in  1971  that  funds 
had  been  "dissipated  in  shotgun  fashion  across  the 
states  in  many  small  grants"  and  that  there  was 
"widespread  failure  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 


the  law  as  it  relates  to  distributing  funds  to  cities 
to  fight  crime."  That  assertion  made  good  headlines 
but  it  rested  on  isolated  instances,  not  general  or 
documented  facts." 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development  cir- 
culated a  report  entitled  Reducing  Crime  and  As- 
suring Justice  (June,  1972),  which  claimed  that 
"most  states  allocated  much  of  the  money  to  ju- 
risdictions with  relatively  few  problems  and  for 


^Survey  conducted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators,  January,  1973.  Total 
SPA  Supervisory  Board  Members — 1,415;  Slate  Level  Members— 547:  Local  Level  Members— 852;  Federal  Level  Mem- 
bers—16.  Additional  breakdowns  are  as  follows:  Judiciary— 1 24  (8.8%);  Prosecution— 121  (8.6%);  Defense — 48  (3.4%); 
Private  Citizens— 262  (18.5%);  Public  Agency  Officials— 219  (15.5%);  Corrections— 13 1  (9.3%);  Law  Enforcement — 
258  (18.2%);  Elected  Officials- 244  (17.2%);  and  FBI  Officials— 8  (0.6%). 

'■'Statement  of  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  November,  1971.  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Government  Opera- 
lions  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs.  Hearings  on  the  Block  Giuni  Programs  oj  the  Law  En- 
l<iieeinent  Assistance  A<linini\lralion.  Part  2,  pp.  719-720.  A  complete  leading  of  the  Hearings  reveals  that  after  LEAA 
Administrator  Jerris  Leonard  responded  to  USCM's  charges  by  reporting  on  the  actual  amount  of  funds  received  by  the 
cities  in  question,  USCM  levised  its  position  to  an  indefinite  claim  that  "Some  [italics  of  the  original]  local  governments  are 
still  not  receiving  reasonable  moneys  .  .  .  others  are  receiving  generous  amounts."  For  a  complete  record  of  these  charges, 
see  Hearings.  Part  2,  pp.  719-738. 
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indefensible  uses,  while  central  cities  with  greatest 
need  received  proportionately  less."'"  No  informa- 
tion or  reference  was  advanced  to  support  that 
contention.  Considering  the  national  data  pre- 
sented above,  and  after  a  thorough  reading  of  the 
Hearings  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  (to  which  the  CED  Report  refers 
elsewhere"),  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  sweeping 
generalizations  were  unfounded  and  the  result  of 
inadequate  research.  Unfortunately,  the  Hearings 
and  the  subsequent  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
have  been  loosely  used  by  agencies  and  individuals 
whose  clear  intent  is  to  improve  the  nation's  crime 
control  program,  but  who  have  surrendered  to 
what  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  called  the  "growing  politici- 
zation  of  the  crime  issue.""' - 

The  information  on  percentage  of  funds  awarded 
to  high  crime  areas  only  reflects  direct  grant  awards 
to  those  cities  and  actually  understates  the  benefits 
high  crime  areas  have  received  from  the  SPAs. 
Numerous  state  agency  grants — such  as  increases 
in  probation  and  parole  services,  strengthening  of 
state  court  systems,  and  improved  state  juvenile 
programs — directly  benefit  metropolitan  areas 
where  these  services  are  usually  concentrated.  In 
addition  there  are  a  large  number  of  grants  which 
indirectly  benefit  high  crime  areas.  For  example, 
state  prisons  are  generally  populated  by  individuals 
from  urban  areas.  To  the  extent  that  the  state  is 
providing  the  local  unit  of  government  with  a  valu- 
able service  by  supervising  and  attempting  to  re- 
habilitate these  prisoners,  an  SPA  grant  to  the 
State  Department  of  Corrections  also  benefits  the 
city. 

At  the  national  level,  LEAA  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  adequately  responding  to  the 
needs  of  America"s  cities.  A  special  Impact  Cities 
discretionary  grant  program  will  channel  $20 
million  into  each  of  eight  major  cities  (Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Newark, 
Portland  and  St.  Louis)  with  the  objective  of 
achieving  a  5%  reduction  in  stranger-to-stranger 
street  crime  and  burglary  in  the  next  two  years, 
and  a  20%  reduction  in  five  years. 


Standards  for  Criminal  Justice 

The  urban  impact  strategy  is  complemented  by 
efforts  to  institutionalize  improvements  in  criminal 
justice  through  training,  education  and  operations 
standards.  The  SPA  standard-setting  role  has,  to 
some  extent,  been  dictated  by  state  and  local  needs 
and  capabilities.  Several  northern  and  western 
states,  for  example,  have  had  police  officer  stan- 
dards and  training  (POST)  laws  and  commissions 
for  years.  SPAs  in  these  states  have  supported  im- 
proved training  programs  and  begun  well-designed 
evaluations  to  test  how  training  affects  perform- 
ance. In  southern  and  midwestern  states,  however, 
many  SPAs  were  the  first  to  initiate  and  adopt 
training  standards  for  policemen.  Understanding 
these  differences  is  essential  to  an  appreciation  for 
the  progress  now  being  generated  throughout  the 
country  as  a  result  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  The 
following  chart  illustrates  the  depth  and  variety  of 
SPA  initiatives  in  the  creation  of  standards'  for 
state  and  local  efforts  in  the  war  on  crime. 


EXAMPLES  OF  STANDARDS  FOR  THE 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

INITIATED  BY  SPAs 

Alabama 

240  hours  basic  training  for  police  officers 

Connecticut 

in-service  training  required  for  all  correctional 
personnel 

Delaware 

minimum  police  training  standards;  statewide 
minimum  salaries  for  police  officers 

Georgia 

statewide  recruit  training  for  all  state  and  local 
police;  statewide  recruit  training  and  educational 
requirements  for  offender  rehabilitation  personnel 

Indiana 

240  hours  basic  training  required  for  all  police 
officers 


'"Committee  for  Economic  Development,  Reducing  Crime  and  Assurinf;  Justice,  1972,  p.  68. 

^ 'Block  Gram  Pn)f;rams  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Twelfth  Report  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  May  18,  1972.  is  the  formal  report  based  on  the  Hearings. 

'-Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  State-Local  Relations  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Svstem,  1971,  p. 
261. 
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Kansas 

five  years'  experience  mandatory  for  district 
attorneys 

Kentucky 

patrol  allocation  and  crime  prevention  team 
requirements  for  major  cities;  400  hours  recruit 
and  40  hours  annua!  in-service  training  required 
for  local  police;  high  school  education  requirement 
for  local  police;  professional  parole  board  stan- 
dards law;  professional  probation  and  parole  offi- 
cer selection  practices 

Maryland 

in-service  and  basic  training  required  for  all  cor- 
rectional personnel;  command  and  supervisory 
trainingjor  police  management  personnel 

Massachusetts 

high  school  education  requirement  for  police; 
orientation  and  in-service  training  for  probation 
officers;  training  for  police  supervisory  personnel 

Missouri 

in-service  training  for  judges  and  prosecutors 

New  Mexico 

statewide  recruit  and  in-service  training  require- 
ments for  police 

New  York 

basic  training  required  for  all  corrections  officers 

North  Dakota 

recruit  and  in-service  training  requirements  for 
all  correctional  officers 

Tennessee 

educational  standards  for  police  officer  selection 


Rhode  Island 

in-service  training  required  for  police,  correc- 
tional officers  and  prosecutors 

Texas 

in-service,  recruit  training  and  personnel  stan- 
dards for  police;  training  required  for  all  adult  and 
juvenile  probation  officers 

Utah 

in-service  and  recruit  training  required  for 
police;  in-service  training  required  for  all  adult 
probation  and  parole  officers;  recruit  training  for 
state  prison  and  SMSA  jail  personnel 

Wisconsin 

police  recruit  training  and  educational  require- 
ments; personnel  selection  standards  for  police 
officers;  in-service  training  required  for  judicial 
personnel 

Wyoming 

recruit  training  for  police  officers 

These  standards  illustrate  the  significant  leader- 
ship role  of  the  SPAs  in  setting  standards  for  crimi- 
nal justice.  Whether  by  legislation  or  as  a  condition 
of  grant  eligibility,  all  SPAs  have  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  creation  of  standards.  Once  achieved, 
the  standards  themselves  will  last  well  beyond  the 
SPA  resources  used  to  implement  them. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  found  that 
the  "problem  of  personnel  is  at  the  root  of  most  of 
the  criminal  justice  system's  problems."' ^  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  chronic  deficiency  and  with  a 
proper  respect  for  local  control,  the  SPA-created 
standards  have  concentrated  on  education,  train- 
ing and  selection  as  well  as  operations. 

Once  standards  were  agreed  upon,  the  SPAs  used 
action  funds  to  create  and  support  them.  By  the 
close  of  fiscal  1972,  SPA  resources  had  provided 
basic  training  for  33,000  recruits  and  in-service 
courses  for  another  143,000  regular  line  person- 


'37/if  Challenfte  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  12.  A  strategy  of  standard-setting,  instead  of  simply  employing  more  and 
belter  personnel,  was  necessitated  by  Section  301(d)  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  which  limits  use  of  Part  C  monies  for  "com- 
pensation of  police  and  other  regular  law  enforcement  personnel"  to  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  SPA  block  grant.  The 
original  intent  of  this  provision  was  to  prevent  Safe  Streets  funds  from  being  used  as  a  mere  police  salary  supplement,  but 
the  distortion  of  regular  spending  patterns  (according  to  the  ACIR,  90^^  of  overall  local  law  enforcement  expenditures  are 
for  personnel)  has  sometimes  limited  the  SPAs'  ability  to  respond  to  the  primary  needs  of  the  system,  and  has  even  forced 
some  SPAs  to  allocate  funds  for  capital  improvements  or  equipment  of  secondary  importance.  The  ACIR  has  recommended 
that  LEAA  be  authorized  to  waive  the  one-third  personnel  expenditure  limit  if  state  plans  demonstrate  a  need  for  such  a 
waiver.  (See  Making  llie  Safe  Streets  Act  Work:  An  Inlergovcrnnienlal  Challenge,  pp.  65-66.) 
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nel.  As  far  as  education  is  concerned,  LEAA's 
centrally  run  LEEP  program  has  provided  scholar- 
ships and  loans  to  177,000  students  already  serving 
in  criminal  justice  agencies,  while  59,000  pre-ser- 
vice  students  have  also  benefited  from  the  program. 
By  the  close  of  fiscal  1972,  over  $111  million  had 
been  spent  or  committed  to  the  development  of  bet- 
ter trained  and  educated  personnel  operating  the 
nation's  police,  courts  and  correctional  agencies. 

The  Maryland  SPA  has  been  one  of  the  nation's 
leaders  in  incorporating  meaningful  standards  into 
its  funding  decisions.  Effective  in  1972,  police 
agencies  in  Maryland  must  meet  the  following 
standards  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  any  funds 
whatsoever:  (1)  comply  with  the  minimum  re- 
cruit, in-service,  firearms  and  community  relations 
training  standards  of  the  Maryland  Police  Training 
Commission;  (2)  operate  from  a  centrally  located 
police  headquarters  and  maintain  public  telephone 
lines  used  exclusively  for  citizen-police  communi- 
cations; (3)  provide  adequate  liability,  false  arrest 
and  medical  insurance  for  sworn  personnel;  (4) 
provide  24-hour  police  service  seven  days  a  week; 
and  (5)  comply  with  all  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
procedures  and  requirements.  To  receive  funds  for 
projects  other  than  training  and  communications 
equipment,  police  agencies  must  also:  ( 1 )  pay  a 
minimum  starting  salary  of  $8,000;  (2)  establish 
a  merit  personnel  system;  (3)  have  both  finger- 
print and  photograph  capability;  and  (4)  employ 
at  least  ten  sworn  police  officers. 

At  the  national  level,  LEAA  has  promoted  stan- 
dards for  reducing  crime  through  the  monumental 
work  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  The  Com- 
mission, instead  of  attempting  another  major  study 
of  crime  in  America,  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
molding  the  recommendations  and  findings  of 
other  blue-ribbon  commissions  into  clearly  out- 
Uned  personnel,  organization  and  performance 
standards  for  states  and  local  units  of  government. 

The  500-plus  standards  and  goals  recommended 
to  the  SPAs  by  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
are  far-ranging  and  forward-looking.  Some  of  them 
will  require  difficult  and  even  unpopular  decisions 
by  criminal  justice  agencies;  others  will  be  inappli- 
cable to  some  states;  and  many  will  only  become 
realistic  as  social,  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions change.  Nevertheless,  they  stand  as  a  guide 
for  comparisons  of  progress  in  all  states,  and  the 
National  SPA  Conference  has  already  taken  the 
position  that  each  SPA  should  measure  itself 
against  them.  Past  action  as  well  as  present  com- 
mitment  therefore   supports   the   thesis   that   the 


SPAs  are  the  best  hope  for  acceptance  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  standards  themselves. 

Meeting  Crime  Head-On:  Crime  Specific  Planning 

System-wide  planning,  urban  impact  and  state- 
wide standards  for  criminal  justice  personnel  and 
operations  characterize  the  first  years  of  SPA  anti- 
crime  efforts.  Any  concept  of  "crime,"  however, 
encompasses  more  acts,  motivations  and  costs 
than  normally  imagined.  Realistic  prevention  and 
control  methods  require  detailed  attention  to  and 
analysis  of  specific  types  of  criminal  behavior.  As 
LEAA  and  the  SPAs  came  to  that  realization,  they 
pioneered  "crime  specific"  planning  aimed  at  par- 
ticular crimes.  For  example,  an  SPA  might  analyze 
the  conditions  under  which  robbery  occurs  most 
frequently  in  a  city,  the  type  of  offender  and  victim 
most  often  involved  and  the  various  means  of  pre- 
vention which  could  be  employed.  This  basic  in- 
formation will  then  be  used  to  develop  new  police 
patrol  patterns,  change  court  handling  and  sentenc- 
ing of  convicted  robbers,  influence  correctional 
programming,  and  inform  the  public  of  particularly 
dangerous  times,  activities  or  places. 

Crime  specific  planning  is  directed  at  stopping  a 
certain  crime,  but  it  also  serves  two  other  principal 
purposes.  First,  it  provides  an  automatic  check  on 
system-wide  planning,  for  it  traces  how  the  system 
deals  with  a  particular  crime  from  prevention  to 
rehabilitation  of  offenders.  System  upgrading 
should  pass  the  test  of  actually  improving  the  juris- 
diction's ability  to  deal  with  crime.  Secondly,  crime 
specific  planning  stresses  crime  prevention  and 
focuses  attention  on  reduction  of  crime  by  means 
and  agencies  not  ordinarily  associated  with  the 
criminal  justice  process.  For  example,  an  effec- 
tive anti-burglary  program  might  involve  city 
building  codes  (types  of  locks  and  lighting  required 
in  businesses)  or  a  labeling  service  for  frequently 
stolen  items  such  as  televisions,  radios  and  phono- 
graphs. 

Crime  specific  projects  are  gaining  acceptance  in 
individual  jurisdictions  across  the  country,  but  the 
California  SPA  began  the  first  statewide  crime  spe- 
cific program.  Noting  that  burglary  accounted  for 
almost  half  of  the  state's  serious  offenses,  the  SPA 
designed  a  burglary  impact  program  to  utilize 
known  methods  of  preventing  burglary  and  to  de- 
velop new  ones. 

The  burglary  program  has  elicited  unique  inter- 
agency cooperation  and  total  public  support. 
Special  programs  of  public  education  and  involve- 
ment, personnel  training,  residential  and  commer- 
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cial  security  inspections,  and  field  operations 
procedures  have  already  reduced  the  number  of 
burglaries  by  as  much  as  50%  in  target  areas  within 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Extensive  project  evaluation  was  required 
and  will  culminate  with  the  publication  of  a  com- 
prehensive handbook  on  burglary  prevention  and 
control,  describing  overall  achievements  and  the 
relative  success  and  cost  effectiveness  of  the  various 
anti-burglary  techniques  employed.  Local  officials 
across  the  state  and  nation  will  then  be  able  to  im- 
plement proven  anti-burglary  programs  tailored  to 
the  specific  needs  of  their  communities. 

LEAA's  discretionary  grant  program  has  incor- 
porated and  supported  crime  specific  planning. 
Eight  Impact  Cities  are  developing  exhaustive 
analyses  of  crime  incidence  as  a  basis  for  anti- 
crime  projects  aimed  at  reduction  of  stranger-to- 
stranger  street  crime  and  burglary.  Furthermore, 
in  fifteen  months  of  operation,  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  at  the  University  of  Louisville 
has  initiated  and  provided  the  country's  first  ex- 
tensive training  in  crime  prevention  and  crime 
specific  planning  methods  to  police  officers  repre- 
senting 103  jurisdictions  throughout  the  country. 
For  the  first  time,  private  industrial  and  security 
experts,  in  addition  to  law  enforcement  person- 
nel, are  training  police  to  use  architectural  design, 
locks,  lighting,  glass  and  special  construction  ma- 
terials, alarm  systems,  photography  and  community 
education  as  additional  weapons  in  the  war  on 
crime.  The  month-long  training  course  reexamines 
the  police  role  and  offers  practical  knowledge  that 
can  prevent  crime  by  increasing  the  risk  of  appre- 
hension and  by  specific  target  hardening  counter- 
measures. 

Leverage 

The  limited  action  funds  available  to  the  SPAs 
(  $  1  billion  compared  to  total  state  and  local  crim- 
inal justice  expenditures  of  $33.5  billion  during 
FY  69-72)  were  desperately  needed  and  sought 
by  operating  criminal  justice  agencies.  In  the  en- 
suing competition  for  funds,  SPA  Board  members 
realized  that — whatever  the  disadvantage  of  lim- 
ited funds — the  very  scarcity  of  resources  within 
the  criminal  justice  system  gave  them  a  chance  to 
encourage  changes  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  impossible  or  long-delayed.  Consequently,  a 
leverage  strategy  was  developed  and  used  in  one 
form  or  another  by  most  SPAs. 

One  form  of  leverage  is  the  cost-effective  use 
of  Safe  Streets  monies  in  projects  whose  effects 


spread  beyond  their  budget  boundaries.  Eleven 
SPAs  have  sponsored  revisions  of  state  penal  or 
juvenile  codes.  These  new  codes  were  produced 
at  relatively  little  expense,  but  their  ultimate  im- 
pact on  a  state's  criminal  justice  system  is  beyond 
calculation  and  the  leverage  principle  takes  on 
meaning  through  the  new  police  responsibilities, 
streamlined  court  procedures  or  changes  in  cor- 
rectional programs  that  are  required  by  the  codes 
themselves. 

Leverage  in  Massachusetts  has  produced 
changes  that  will  far  outlast  SPA  support.  All  the 
state's  large  institutions  for  delinquents  were 
closed  in  1972  and  juvenile  services  are  now  con- 
centrated in  local  probation  and  parole  offices, 
group  homes  and  special  clinics.  Six  youth  service 
bureaus,  which  coordinate  community  services 
and  follow  up  with  diagnosis  and  treatment,  have 
been  established  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  SPA 
has  thus  redirected  a  statewide  program  by  estab- 
lishing a  comprehensive  network  of  community 
services  that  will  be  continued — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  absence  of  the  state's  original 
institutions. 

The  SPAs  discovered  another  form  of  leverage 
when  it  became  apparent  that  criminal  justice 
agencies  would  not  only  implement  projects  with 
Safe  Streets  monies,  but  many  could  be  induced 
to  institute  new  programs  because  of  Safe  Streets 
monies.  This  simple  carrot-and-stick  approach 
has  proved  singularly  effective.  By  providing  the 
Knoxville  and  Memphis  police  departments  with 
badly  needed  equipment,  the  Tennessee  SPA  also 
obtained  their  support  for  new  patrol  allocation 
plans.  The  New  York  SPA's  centralized  narcotics 
courts  program  also  illustrates  the  point.  Twelve 
new  narcotics  courts  in  New  York  City,  served 
by  a  centralized  team  of  prosecutors  under  a  single 
chief,  do  much  more  than  increase  available  man- 
power to  respond  to  a  drug  problem  of  epidemic 
proportions.  For  the  first  time,  narcotics  and  drug 
abuse  prosecution  is  not  stymied  by  the  geographic 
divisions  of  the  five  New  York  City  boroughs. 

Legislation 

Many  SPAs  discovered  that  deficiencies  in  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  training,  education  and  the  like 
were  only  compounded  by  archaic  and  unexam- 
ined laws  that  did  little  to  assist  in  the  control  of 
crime  or  achievement  of  justice.  The  comprehen- 
sive planning  process  mandated  by  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  led  naturally  enough  to  examination  of  state 
and  local  law  as  one  means  of  providing  additional 
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tools  to  law  enforcement  and  achieving  immediate 
as  well  as  far-reaching  system  improvements.  Most 
SPAs  have  not,  therefore,  confined  their  role  to  ad- 
ministration of  available  resources  alone.  By  ac- 
cepting the  task  of  recommending — and  sometimes 
drafting  and  supporting — legislation,  they  have 
often  played  an  even  more  effective  role  than  avail- 
able federal  resources  would  permit. 

As  with  criminal  justice  standards,  the  SPA  role 
in  the  legislative  arena  depends  to  an  extent  on  the 
structure  and  responsibilities  of  the  executive 
branch  in  each  state.  By  any  measurement,  how- 
ever, the  SPAs  have  been  responsible — in  only  four 
years — for  an  unusually  significant  amount  of  im- 
portant and  progressive  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  of  legis- 
lative achievement  is  the  program  developed  by  the 
Kentucky  SPA  which  will  revolutionize  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  in  Kentucky.  A  mandatory  crime 
reporting  law  began  the  state's  first  effective  collec- 
tion of  crime  data.  A  $4.75  million  police  training 
and  educational  incentive  program  was  approved 
in  1972,  establishing  for  the  first  time  statewide 
training,  educational  and  operations  standards  for 
police.  In  corrections,  laws  authorizing  probation 
and  parole  for  misdemeanants  give  local  judges 
new  alternative  dispositions  for  minor  offenders. 
Work  and  educational  release  legislation  for  both 
felons  and  misdemeanants  adds  another  dimension 
to  the  rehabilitation  options  open  to  Kentucky's 
correctional  agencies.  Mandatory  supervision  of 
felons  now  insures  that  all  offenders  leaving  prison, 
including  the  "hard  core"  group  denied  parole, 
will  be  assisted  during  the  ditficult  transition  from 
prison  to  the  community.  In  courts,  a  statewide 
public  defender  system  was  established  by  law 
after  successful  SPA  pilot  projects,  and  the  first- 
ever  revision  of  the  state's  penal  code  was  enacted. 
The  effect  of  this  legislation  (researched,  drafted 
and  developed  by  the  SPA  itself)  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  but  the  justice  system  in  Kentucky 
is  now  providing  services  and  performing  tasks 
which  it  did  not  offer  or  attempt  two  years  ago. 

The  following  chart  shows  principal  legislative 
accomplishments  of  the  SPAs  across  the  country. 


SPA   LEGISLATION 

Alabama 

elimination  of  office  of  justice  of  the  peace;  sher- 
iffs made  salaried  officers 


Alaska 

privacy  and  security  of  criminal  justice  informa- 
tion system  data  controlled 

Arizona 

mandatory  crime  reporting;  work  release  au- 
thorized; established  permanent  metropolitan 
grand  juries;  witness  immunity  statute;  authoriza- 
tion of  community  corrections  centers  and  group 
foster  homes;  standards  for  juvenile  detention 
facilities;  judicial  qualifications  commission 

Arkansas 

privacy  and  security  of  criminal  justice  informa- 
tion system  data  controlled 

Colorado 

revised  penal  code  and  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure 

Delaware 

police  officer  standards  and  training  law 

Hawaii 

established  statewide  organized  crime  unit  in  the 
attorney  general's  office 

Idaho 

revised  narcotics  laws;  revised  youthful  offender 
statutes;  mandatory  fingerprint  reporting  law 

Indiana 

mandatory  police  training  law 

Iowa 

reorganization  of  state  crime  laboratory;  revision 
of  narcotics  law  enforcement  powers 

Kansas 

established  marijuana  control  committee;  revi- 
sion of  state  constitution  and  judicial  article;  public 
defender  law;  district  attorney  and  court  adminis-" 
trator  laws;  narcotics  and  controlled  substances 
legislation 

Kentucky 

mandatory  crime  reporting;  revision  of  penal 
code;  police  training  and  educational  incentive 
law;  public  defender  statute;  misdemeanant  work 
release;  probation  and  parole  for  misdemeanants; 
sheriffs'  succession  law;  mandatory  supervision  of 
felons;  work  release  for  felons;  parole  board  stan- 
dards act 
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Maryland 

unified  district  court  system;  statewide  public 
defender;  implementing  legislation  for  adult  com- 
munity corrections  system;  established  a  correc- 
tions training  commission 

Massachusetts 

decriminalized  drunkenness;  statewide  alcohol 
detoxification  and  treatment  centers;  authorization 
of  organized  crime-oriented  wire  tapping;  super- 
visory training  for  police  command  personnel; 
special  witness  immunity  statutes;  mandatory  fin- 
gerprint reporting  system;  expanded  powers  of 
chief  justice  of  district  courts;  juvenile  code  re- 
vision (in  progress);  revised  penal  code  (in 
progress) 

Michigan 

narcotics  law  reforms;  public  defender  legisla- 
tion (in  progress) 

Mississippi 

reformed  penitentiary  board;  administrative  re- 
form of  the  state  penitentiary;  mutual  aid  compact 
for  law  enforcement;  public  defender  office  in  three 
jurisdictions 

Missouri 

public  defender  law;  authorization  of  release  on 
recognizance  procedures 

Nevada 

statewide  public  defender;  state  court  adminis- 
trator; probation  subsidy  program 

New  Mexico 

revised  juvenile  code 

New  York 

organized  crime  task  force;  special  narcotics 
courts  for  New  York  City;  speedy  trial  administra- 
tive reforms;  creation  of  Division  of  Justice  (plan- 
ning, grant  administration,  information  systems, 
police  officer  standards  and  training,  and  criminal 
justice  research) 

North  Carolina 

established  a  criminal  justice  training  council 

North  Dakota 

authorized  work  release;  drug  abuse  control  act; 
decriminalization  of  drunkenness;  uniform  juvenile 
court  act;  appropriation  for  construction  of  law 
enforcement  center 


Oregon 

revised  penal  code;  decriminalization  of  drunk- 
enness; 60-day  limit  for  trial  of  incarcerated 
accused 

Pennsylvania 

salary  incentive  program  for  policemen  with  col- 
lege credits  in  law  enforcement 

South  Carolina 

police  officer  standards  and  training  act;  creation 
of  comprehensive  criminal  justice  information  sys- 
tem; reorganization  of  state  juvenile  services  de- 
partments 

South  Dakota 

revised  sentencing  procedures  for  courts;  ex- 
pungement of  records  of  successfully  rehabilitated 
first  offenders 

Texas 

law  enforcement  mutual  aid  compacts  autho- 
rized; revision  of  penal  code  (in  progress) ;  unified 
court  system;  revision  of  judicial  article 


Utah 

revised  penal  code    (in   progress); 
substances  act;  unified  court  system 


controlled 


Virginia 

revision  of  penal  code  (in  progress);  reor- 
ganization of  judicial  system;  drug  abuse  control 
council;  public  defender  commission;  state  crimi- 
nalistics laboratory 

Wisconsin 

minimum  training  and  standards  for  police; 
mandatory  crime  reporting  and  information  system 

Wyoming 

juvenile  court  act;  police  standards  act;  crime  re- 
porting act;  revised  penal  code;  revised  juvenile 
code;  controlled  substances  act;  professional  pa- 
role board;  reform  of  lower  court  system 


This  SPA  legislation  is  a  significant,  lasting 
achievement.  It  makes  the  following  statement  of 
the  Lawyers"  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law  seem  the  result  of  inadequate  research:  "The 
independence  of  the  SPAs  from  state  legislatures 
...  is  probably  the  main  reason  why  the  majority 
of  SPAs  have  failed  to  develop  legislative  pro- 
grams of  any  kind.  Reforms  that  can  be  effected 
only  by  stale  laws  .  .  .  are  being  ignored."  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  only  16  states  have  revised  their 
criminal  codes  in  the  past  thirty  years  and  the 
American  Law  Institute  took  nine  years  (1953- 
62)  to  draft  its  Model  Penal  Code.  To  expect  the 
SPAs  to  research,  draft  and  gain  legislative  ap- 
proval of  penal  codes  in  only  four  years,  is  un- 
realistic. Instead,  it  is  a  major  accomplishment 
that  since  1968,  11  SPAs  have  sponsored  penal 
or  juvenile  code  revisions,  6  of  which  have  already 
been  enacted  into  law. 

These  legislative  accomplishments  do  not  in- 
clude the  considerable  state  commitment  of  match- 
ing funds  to  increase  available  planning  and  action 
monies  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Without  consid- 
ering local  matching  commitments,  in-kind  con- 
tributions, or  appropriations  direct  to  existing  state 
agencies  for  match  purposes,  the  states  had  appro- 
priated approximately  $8  million  to  their  SPAs  to 
match  federal  planning  grants  and  another  $48 
million  in  action  dollars  before  the  cash  match  re- 
quirements of  1970  went  into  effect.  These  legisla- 
tive commitments  increased  SPA  effectiveness  and 
provided  over  one-half  of  the  required  match  for 
state  level  projects  in  cash — a  significant  and  tangi- 
ble indication  of  the  states"  commitment  to  making 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  work. 

Innovation:  Changes  for  a  Safer  Community 

Existing  laws  and  agencies  seemed  unable  to  re- 
verse the  rising  crime  rate  that  Americans  feared 
in  1968.  Less  than  one  in  five  burglaries  was 
solved,'^  two  of  every  three  persons  released  from 
prison  were  rearrested  within  five  years,'-'  and  the 
delay  between  arrest  and  trial  in  metropolitan 
areas  was  often  twelve  months  or  more.'"  The 
SPAs  felt  that  change,  experimentation  and  inno- 
vative solutions  to  old  but  growing  problems  were 
clearly  required. 

Innovation  in  criminal  justice,  however,  is  a 
relative  concept.  Any  judgment  of  "innovation" 
should  be  based  upon  the  status  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  the  state  or  community  involved. 
Even  a  computerized  record-keeping  system  or  an 
elaborate  juvenile  delinquency  classification  and 
treatment  program  in  an  urban  community  may 


represent  less  of  a  change  in  practice,  retraining 
and  attitudes  than  a  regional  law  enforcement  com- 
munications network  in  a  rural  community.  Blanket 
statements  and  criticisms  that  individual  programs 
are  not  "innovative"  remain  meaningless  and  un- 
informative,  therefore,  unless  measured  against 
prevailing  practices  and  conditions. 

If  by  "lack  of  innovation,"  SPA  critics  mean  an 
absence  of  visionary  projects  which  hold  but  the 
slightest  promise  of  measurable  success,  the  SPAs 
are  guilty  of  favoring  more  practical  approaches. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  innovation  is  understood  to 
connote  new  standards  and  operations  for  the  spe- 
cific community  or  agency  involved,  the  SPAs  have 
made  sizeable  gains. 

In  police,  effective  and  innovative  SPA  projects 
have  addressed  both  the  ways  police  agencies  op- 
erate internally  and  the  ways  police  agencies  relate 
externally  to  the  citizens  they  serve.  A  police  man- 
agement study  of  the  operations  and  administra- 
tion of  Detroit's  Criminal  Investigation  Division,  at 
a  cost  of  $150,000,  has  saved  the  Division  over 
$1,450,000  annually  in  terms  of  dollar  value  for 
man  hours  saved.  The  subgrantee's  final  report 
stresses  that  elimination  of  unnecessary  duties  and 
acceptance  of  streamlined  procedures  resulted  in 
more  time  for  "prompt,  complete  and  thorough 
criminal  investigation."  It  is  perhaps  not  inappro- 
priate to  note  that  crime  in  Detroit  was  down 
15.89&  in  1972.'" 

The  Texas  SPA  has  developed  a  number  of  pro- 
grams aimed  specifically  at  improving  police  re- 
sponse to  the  special  law  enforcement  needs  of 
minority  group  neighborhoods.  In  Forth  Worth, 
for  example,  SPA  funds  were  used  to  establish 
police-community  relations  storefront  offices  in  five 
high  crime,  minority  group  neighborhoods.  A  new 
system  of  two-man  foot  patrols,  each  including  a 
minority  group  member,  was  instituted.  The 
storefront  offices  and  foot  patrol  teams  are  de- 
signed and  officers  are  trained  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  community  services — including  accep- 
tance of  citizen  complaints,  youth  recreation  organ- 
ization, and  employment  counseling — in  addition 
to  the  traditional  law  enforcement  functions  of  the 
police.  Index  crime  in  the  project  areas  was  down 


i-^F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  1969,  p.  19. 

'"/ftW.,  p.  37. 

•^'Professor  Hans  Zeisel  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  writing  in  the  October,  1969  issue  of  Judicature,  stated 

that  "Pittsburgh  .  .  .  has  one  of  the  best  records  among  metropolitan  courts  with  an  average  delay  of  only  23  months."  (p. 

112)  In  the  November,  1971  edition  of  Judicature.  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  pointed  out  that  more  than  40%  of 

the  inmates  in  New  York  City's  jails  had  been  waiting  "at  least  a  year  to  be  tried."  (p.  139) 

i^F.B.I.   Uniform  Crime  Reports,   1972   (preliminary),  released  March  28,  1973. 
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26%  during  the  first  year  of  operation  and 
accounted  for  over  half  of  a  city-wide  crime  de- 
crease of  7.6%. 

In  corrections,  the  District  of  Columbia  SPA's 
Prison  College  Project  has  provided  inmates  with 
an  opportunity  to  attend  higher  education  courses 
at  a  local  college.  Eighty  percent  of  these  inmate 
students  have  re-enrolled  in  the  college  after  re- 
lease from  prison.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  the 
SPA's  Inmate  Personnel  System  and  Career  Struc- 
ture Program  has  been  successful  in  finding  jobs 
for  800  of  1 300  ex-offenders  referred  to  the  project 
during  its  first  year  of  operation,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  a  100-unit  public  housing  complex  was  ac- 
complished by  a  construction  team  made  up  of 
released  offenders. 

This  commitment  to  community-based  correc- 
tions is  manifested  in  dozens  of  half-way  houses, 
work  release  and  employment  projects,  and  diver- 
sion programs  across  the  country.  The  thrust  of 
SPA  funding  has  been  to  widen  the  range  of  cor- 
rectional and  rehabilitative  alternatives  within  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  order  to  enable  each  of- 
fender to  be  dealt  with  on  a  more  effective,  individ- 
ual basis. 

In  courts,  innovative  SPA  projects  have  included 
eight  revised  state  penal  codes,  three  new  state 
juvenile  codes,  and  seven  state  public  defender 
systems — all  by  July,  1972.  Other  SPAs  have  con- 
centrated on  improving  the  ability  of  established 
systems  to  administer  present  law.  The  Illinois 
SPA,  for  example,  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
study-demonstration  project  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  newly  financed  prosecutors'  offices  across 
the  state.  Tailored  to  meet  local  needs,  the  project 
has  established  a  model  District  State  Attorney's 
Office  (five  counties),  a  model  Metropolitan  Pros- 
ecutor's Office  (Chicago),  and  a  model  State  At- 
torney's Support  Unit  to  provide  supplementary 
and  specialized  professional  services  to  prosecu- 
tors in  rural  regions. 

The  SPA  commitment  to  change  and  improve- 
ment in  state  and  local  judicial  systems  is  only  now 
becoming  visible  across  the  country  and  includes  a 
massive  court  reform  effort  in  Philadelphia  en- 
compassing expanded  probation  and  parole,  new 


juvenile  support  services,  and  revamping  and 
strengthening  of  both  prosecution  and  indigent  de- 
fense functions. 

Delinquency  prevention  and  drug  abuse  control 
programs  have  been  developed  in  all  states  and 
represent  some  of  the  most  significant  innovations 
brought  about  by  the  SPAs.  Both  program  cate- 
gories have  involved  agencies  outside  the  tradi- 
tional criminal  justice  system;  both  attempt  to 
divert  people  from  criminal  sanctions;  and  neither 
embraces  the  concept  of  punishment.  Clearly  in- 
novative, they  have  been  attacked  for  their  failure 
to  support  the  traditional  justice  system  and  as 
duplications  of  other  federal  programs. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  subscribed  to  both  arguments.  Delin- 
quency prevention  and  methadone  maintenance 
projects  were  seen  as  "duplication |sl  of  other  fed- 
eral programs"  and  both  were  singled  out  for  con- 
demnation for  not  having  "a  direct  impact  on  the 
criminal  justice  system.""'  These  assertions  were 
made  despite  the  fact  that  almost  one-half  of  those 
arrested  for  Index  crimes  in  1971  were  juve- 
niles,''' and  despite  the  fact  that  drug-related  crimes 
are  responsible  for  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
hold-ups,  burglaries,  muggings  and  thefts  commit- 
ted in  the  nation's  34  urban  areas.-"  Moreover,  the 
ABA  Special  Committee  on  Crime  Prevention  and 
Control  has  recommended  that  "federal  expendi- 
tures on  narcotics  treatment  programs  should  be 
increased  five  to  ten  fold"-'  over  the  current  $300 
million  level.  "Duplication"  involves  redundancy 
of  programs — yet  even  the  most  cursory,  look  at 
juvenile  crime  and  drug  crime  indicates  that  all  fed- 
eral programs  combined  are  clearly  inadequate. 
What  has  a  "direct  impact  on  the  criminal  justice 
system"  may  be  debatable,  but  a  simple  canvass  of 
admittedly  imperfect  crime  statistics  shows  that 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  methadone 
maintenance  have  a  direct  impact  on  crime. 

Cooperative  State  and  Local  Decision  Making 

State  and  local  decision  making  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  In  one  sense,  the  transfer  of 
federal  dollars  and  authority  reflects  Congressional 


'^^Block  G rani  Programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Aihninislration,  Twelfth  Report  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  1972.  p.  61.  Hereinafter  cited  as  the  CGO  Report. 
'i'F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1971,  p.  34. 

-"New  Perspectives  on  Urban  Crime.  A  Report  by  the  American  Bar  Association  Special  Committee  on  Crime  Prevention 
and  Control,  1972,  p.  25.  Henry  S.  Ruth,  Director  of  the  New  York  City  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council,  has  also 
disagreed  with  the  CGO  Report.  See  Hearings,  Part  2,  p.  503. 
21/i.ic/.,  p.  62. 
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determination  to  avoid  a  nationally  controlled  jus- 
tice system  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
it  represents  a  practical  understanding  that  co- 
ordinated planning  ( 1 )  by  separate  arms  of  the 
criminal  justice  apparatus — police  courts  and  cor- 
rections; and  (2)  by  state  and  local  governments, 
each  of  whom  has  assumed  responsibility  for  only 
limited  parts  of  the  criminal  administration 
process,  was  an  unavoidable  precondition  of  suc- 
cess in  the  war  on  crime.  The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  indicated  the 
importance  of  the  SPA  role  in  coordinating  this 
planning  and  decision-making  process: 

Greater  coordination  and  more  integration  of 
the  various  components  of  the  several  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  systems  are 
vital  goals  in  our  effort  to  develop  effective 
and  equitable  crime  reduction  programs  .  .  . 
The  block  grant  ...  is  designed  to  achieve 
just  this  kind  of  result.  For  the  most  part,  pres- 
ent intergovernmental  crime  reduction  activi- 
ties are  fragmented.  If  given  a  chance,  the 
Commission  is  convinced  that  state  compre- 
hensive plans  under  the  Act,  as  developed  by 
SP.A.  supervisor)'  boards,  will  constitute  key 
mechanisms  for  making  state-local  criminal 
justice  efforts  part  of  an  interrelated  system. -'- 

The  new  state  and  local  relationships  being 
forged  through  the  SPAs  are  one  of  the  principal 
accomplishments  to  date  under  the  Safe  Streets  .'\ct 
and  are  critical  to  continued  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. Strict  federal  control  of  anti-crime  program- 
ming discourages  local  initiative  and  innovation. 
City  block  grants,  on  the  other  hand,  encourage 
continued  fragmentation  b)-  allowing  both  state 
and  city  governments  to  look  after  their  own  needs 
without  considering  overall  system-wide  priorities. 

Since  city  and  county  governments  have  primary 
responsibility  for  police  and  jails,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  direct  local  block  grants  to  be  di- 
rected to  these  responsibilities.  Similarly,  with 
direct  block  grants,  state  governments  will  tend  to 
look  after  their  part  of  the  justice  system — felony 
corrections,  courts,  juvenile  services  and  state  po- 
lice— to  the  exclusion  of  critically  needed  central 
services  for  localities.  The  SPAs,  however,  repre- 


sent local  as  well  as  state  government,  and  agency 
heads  from  both  have  had  to  openly  justify  their 
own  needs,  priorities  and  practices  over  the  past 
four  years. 

Some  mayors  will  continue  to  push  for  complete 
autonomy  in  receiving  federal  block  grants  for  law 
enforcement  despite  the  fact  that  their  own  police 
chiefs  and  other  local  representatives  have  influen- 
tial roles  on  SPA  Supervisory  Boards.  The  national 
organizations  representing  city  governments  may 
continue  to  support  a  go-it-alone  and  leave-us- 
alone  policy.  Nevertheless,  two  important  facts 
presented  in  this  State  of  the  States  Report  demon- 
strate that  the  SPAs  can  and  are  responding  to  the 
needs  of  localities,  and  more  particularly,  the  high 
crime  are;is  of  the  country;  60%  of  the  SPA  Board 
members  represent  local  government  and  65%  of 
all  local  funds  awarded  by  the  SPAs  have  gone  to 
major  urban  areas  containing  49%  of  U.  S.  popu- 
lation and  reporting  70%  of  its  crime.  Moreover, 
under  the  current  Safe  Streets  Act  or  President 
Nixon's  special  revenue  sharing  proposal  for  law 
enforcement,  SPAs  may  choose  to  create  local 
block  grant  programs,  if,  for  whatever  reason,  that 
appears  desirable.  In  both  Ohio  and  Florida,  the 
SPAs  have  exercised  that  option,  but  each  retains 
authority  to  review  local  plans  and  programming. 

In  1967,  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
spoke  to  the  problem; 

Much  of  the  planning  for  action  against  crime 
will  have  to  be  done  at  the  state  level.  Every 
state  operates  a  court  system  and  a  corrections 
system,  and  has  responsibility  for  certain  as- 
pects of  law  enforcement.  The  states  are  in  the 
best  position  to  encourage  or  require  the  co- 
ordination or  pooling  of  activities  that  is  so 
vitally  necessary  in  metropolitan  areas  and 
among  rural  counties.-^ 

Traditional  city-state  antipathies  have  not  dis- 
appeared because  of  the  block  grant,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is  forging  new 
links  of  cooperation  between  cities  and  states.  What 
began  with  doubts,  misunderstandings  and  suspi- 
cions is  now  leading  the  way  to  a  revitalization  of 
intergovernmental  cooperation. 


2-Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Making  the  Safe  Streets  Acl  Work:  An  Intergovernmental  Chal- 

lenge,  1970,  pp.  60-61. 

-^The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  280. 
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The  growth  of  most  SPAs  has  followed  a  natural 
progression  from  planning  through  grant  adminis- 
tration, monitoring,  audit  and  evaluation.  Whether 
the  staff  had  6  or  100  employees,  each  of  these 
functions  was  being  performed  in  1972.  But  in 
1969  and  1970,  action  and  planning  funds  were 
made  available  simultaneously  and  the  SPAs  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  experienced  staffs  or  defined 
procedures.  Problems  were  bound  to  occur  and 
did.  Furthermore,  by  the  time  a  planning  and  ad- 
ministrative capability  had  been  built,  LEAA  and 
GAO  were  pointing  to  deficiencies  in  monitoring, 
audit  and  evaluation.  Often  right,  but  without  an 
appreciation  for  realistic  timing  and  always  with 
a  penchant  for  generalization  from  egregious  ex- 
ample, these  federal  auditors  nevertheless  helped 
the  states  overcome  early  mistakes  and  move 
toward  acceptance  of  their  role  in  the  Safe  Streets 
program. 

Planning:  Filling  the  Vacuum 

The  first  step  for  state  and  local  governments 
was  to  develop  a  system-wide  intergovernmental 
planning  capability.  Because  of  the  obvious  need 
to  rethink  criminal  justice  policies,  goals  and  prac- 
tices and  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  system  as  a 
V  hole,  planning  was  essential  to  organize  a  process 
and  attract  the  people  who  might  design  and  imple- 
ment ways  to  reduce  crime  in  America. 

The  SPAs  began  by  obtaining  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  the  best  criminal  justice  practitioners 
the  country  had  to  offer.  In  June,  1972,  1400  citi- 
zens— criminal  justice  experts  and  laymen  alike 
— were  members  of  SPA  Supervisory  Boards. 
Another  9000  persons  had  accepted  membership 
on  regional  or  local  supervisory  boards.  At  the 
staff  level,  almost  1500  individuals  were  working 
for  the  SPA  Boards  and  1 100  were  employed  by 
the  regional  and  local  planning  agencies. 

Development  of  an  adequate  planning  capability 
was  the  key  to  early  SPA  success.  Police  representa- 
tives on  SPA  boards  had  to  accustom  themselves 
to  the  fact  that  courts  and  corrections  could  also 


alleviate  the  crime  problem;  judges  had  to  come 
from  behind  their  benches  and  examine  the  judici- 
ary's contributions  to  a  larger  system;  and  correc- 
tions officials  had  to  put  their  theories  to  the  test 
rather  than  rely  on  the  time-worn  excuse  that  no 
one  cared  about  rehabilitation  and  there  was  no 
way  they  could  succeed  under  the  circumstances. 

In  many  respects,  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  to  plan  for  the  expenditure  of  $20  billion 
than  for  the  $1  billion  actually  received  by  the 
SPAs  in  action  funds  by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  Lim- 
ited funds  automatically  excluded  many  badly 
needed  but  expensive  projects  such  as  jail,  prison 
and  courthouse  renovation  and  construction,  or 
major  increases  in  probation  and  parole  services, 
police  manpower  and  prosecution/defense  person- 
nel. Although  Safe  Streets  Act  appropriations  grew 
rapidly,-*  they  were  and  are  only  a  small  fraction 
of  total  criminal  justice  expenditures  throughout 
the  country.  As  the  chart  on  the  next  page  shows, 
responsible  use  of  these  public  funds  required  de- 
tailed, comprehensive  plans  which  incorporated 
tough  decisions  based  on  geographic  as  well  as 
program  priorities. 

Henry  S.  Ruth,  Director  of  the  New  York  City 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council,  dramati- 
cally illustrated  the  funding  limitations  faced  by 
the  SPAs: 

The  thought  that  money  abounds  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  one  I  also  find  disturbing.  I  notice 
the  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  for  LEAA 
is  $650  million.  That  is  what  we  spend  in 
New  York  City  every  year  for  our  police  de- 
partment alone.  We  have  a  criminal  justice 
budget  in  New  York  City  of  $850  million.  The 
Federal  funds  that  we  received  in  the  last  3 
years  would  run  the  New  York  City  criminal 
justice  system  for  about  7  days.-'' 

Planning  funds  generally  average  no  more  than 
10%  of  SPA  action  monies.  Thirty-two  of  50 
SPAs-''  have  20  or  fewer  staff  professionals  to 
develop  and  operate  the  five  basic  SPA  functions 


-*A  complete  listing  of  Parts  B,  C  and  E  funds  for  each  state  is  provided  in  Appendix  II. 

^-^Hearings.  Part  2,  p.  490.  This  comparison  has  unfortunately  been  overlooked  by  some  observers.  In  L«Hom/  Disorder 
III  (p.  8),  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  has  criticized  SPA  administration  °f  ";'^.,^^'^„\"'!;^''.'^<=.; 
for  not  having  "initiated  a  basic  reform  of  the  criminal  justice  system."  For  fiscal  years  1969  through  1972,  !>PA  action 
money  was  barely  3%  of  total  state  and  local  criminal  justice  system  expenditure.  To  expect  this  small  investment  to  pro- 
duce "basic  reform"  of  a  200-year-old  system  is  a  case  of  very  poor  judgment  or  a  very  bad  case  of  over-optimism. 
26Data  on  Louisiana.  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico  and  American  Samoa  not  included.  At  least  the  4  terntones  also 
have  fewer  than  20  professionals. 
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Period 

FY  1969 
FY  1970 
FY  1971 
FY  1972 
TOTAL 


COMPARISON  OF  SAFE  STREETS  ACT  FUNDING  AND  TOTAL 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  EXPENDITURES 

(in  thousands  of  dollars ) 


Total  Direct 

Criminal 

Justice  System 

Expenditures 

$  7,340,305 

8,571,252 

10,165,068 

11,750,819 

$37,827,444 


Total  Safe 

Streets  Act 

Appropriation 

$  63,000 
268,100 
529,000 
698,900 

$1,559,000 


Appropriations 
as  a  Percentage 

of  Total 

Criminal  Justice 

Expenditures 

.86% 
3.13% 
5.20% 
5.95% 

4.12% 


Period 

FY  1969 
FY  1970 
FY  1971 
FY  1972 
TOTAL 


Total  Direct 
State  &  Local 
Government 
Criminal  Justice 
Expenditures 

$  6,562,058 

7,592,778 

9,026,580 

10,434,727 

$33,506,143 


Total  SPA 
Block  Grants 
(Parts  C  &  E) 

$  24,650 
182,750 
365,000 
464,945 

$1,037,345 


Block  Grants 

as  a  Percentage 

of  Totql 

State  &  Local 
Criminal  Justice 

Expenditures 

.38% 
2.41  %o 
4.04% 
4.46% 
3.10% 


Sources:  For  FY  1969  and  1970 — Expenditure  and  Eniploynienl  Data  for  the  Criminal  Justice  System,  1968-69  edition,  pp. 
11-12;  1970  edition,  pp.  7-8  (published  by  LEAA/Bureau  of  the  Census):  for  FY  1971  state/local  total,  Slate-Local  Pro- 
portions and  Classification  Procedures  for  I'ariable  Pass-Through.  Statistics  Division,  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice.  July,  1972.  Total  Criminal  Justice  System  Expenditures  for  FY  1971  are  based  on  a  ratio  of 
11.2%  federal  and  88.8%  state/local  (federal  expenditures  averaged  11.2%  of  total  for  FY  1969  and  1970),  Total  for  FY 
1972  and  the  state/local  share  are  based  on  a  15.6%  increase  over  1971  ( 15.6%  is  the  average  annual  increase,  1960-1970) 
and  an  11.2%/88.2%  federal-state/loca!  split. 


of  planning,  grant  administration,  monitoring,  au- 
dit and  evaluation.  In  fact,  24  of  50  SPAs  had 
no  more  than  15  professional  staff  members  by 
the  close  of  FY  1972.2" 

In  the  smaller  SPAs,  the  need  for  technical  ex- 
pertise remains  acute  and  even  large  planning 
staffs  have  been  hard  pressed  to  find  specialized 
personnel.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  federal  transfer  of  authority 
and  responsibility  to  the  SPAs.  Every  SPA  has 
therefore  turned  to  consultants  for  expertise  not 
otherwise  available.  Even  as  SPA  staffs  are  built 
and  competencies  developed,  consultants  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  specialized  areas  such  as  com- 
puters, communications,  management  studies  and 
law. 


By  1972,  every  SPA  had  developed  an  in-house 
planning  capability  and  the  early  reliance  on  con- 
sultants steadily  declined.  Even  though  the  SPAs 
created  the  nation's  first  criminal  justice  planning 
capability,  consultant  expenditures  were  never  in- 
ordinately high,  as  the  chart  on  the  next  page 
shows. 

Grant  Administration  and  Monitoring: 
Safeguarding  the  Taxpayer's  Money 

Just  as  the  SPAs  faced  the  challenge  of  develop- 
ing the  nation's  first  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
planning  capability,  they  also  had  little  precedent 
or  early  technical  assistance  to  help  them  establish 
fiscal  and  administrative  procedures  for  the  na- 
tion's first  block  grant  program. 


-"Survey  conducted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators,  June.  1972.  The  claim 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  that  the  SPAs  are  establishmg  a  "substantial  and  unwieldly  bureaucracy"  (Hearings, 
Part  2,  pp.  719-720)  thus  appears  unsupported  by  fact.  The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  also  re- 
jected USCM's  claim  in  its  report  Making  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Work:  An  Intergovernmental  Challenge,  p.  56. 
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CONSULTANT  EXPENDITURES  BY  SPAs  FROM 
PLANNING  GRANT  FUNDS 


Total  Part  B 
SPA  Consultant 
Expenditures 

Total  SPA  Share 
of  Part  B  (60%) 

Expenditures  as 
a  Percentage  of  the 
SPA  Share  of 
Planning  Funds 


FY  1969 

$   1,540,653 
9,289,800 

16.6% 


FY  1970 

$   1,438,997 
10,246,800 

14.0% 


FY  1971 

$   1,382,489 
12,627,000 

10.9% 


FY  1972 

$   1,080,915 
16,940,400 

6.4% 


Total 

$  5,443,054 
49,104,000 

11.1% 


Source:  June,  1972.  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators.  A 
state-by-state  breakdown  of  the  data  is  included  as  Appendix  III. 


The  SPAs  had  to  remain  accountable  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, using  appropriate  reporting  forms  and  ac- 
counting procedures  for  both.  In  addition,  they 
had  to  create:  (1)  application  forms  and  proce- 
dures; (2)  budget  and  program  review  functions; 
(3)  award  and  rejection  standards;  (4)  monthly 
fund  disbursement  schedules  for  hundreds  of 
projects;  (5)  monitoring  guidelines  and  policies; 
and  (6)  evaluation  strategies. 

In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  many  problems 
could  have  been  avoided  or  ameliorated — SPA 
drawdowns  and  subgrantee  disbursements  could 
have  been  better  controlled;  uniform  grant  man- 
agement data  might  have  been  recommended  or 
required  by  LEA  A;  model  administrative  forms 
might  have  been  designed;  a  list  of  consultant  com- 
petencies ought  to  have  been  developed;  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  financial  management  should 
have  been  offered  before  1971. 

LEA  A  promulgated  its  Financial  Guide  in  1969 
and  an  Audit  Guide  in  1970.  They  are  used  by  all 
SPAs  in  addition  to  the  OMB  Circulars  generally 
controlling  expenditures  of  federal  funds.  Compli- 
ance with  state  laws  and  concern  for  program  in- 
tegrity and  fiscal  accuracy,  however,  led  to  the 
development  of  separate,  more  specific  guidelines 
by  most  SPAs.  By  the  end  of  FY  1972,  43  SPAs 
had  developed  their  own  written  financial  guides; 
31  had  printed  formal  audit  guides;  29  had  pub- 
lished monitoring  manuals;  and  25  required  a 
formal  orientation  conference  with  all  subgrantees 
in  addition  to  numerous  informal  contacts  during 
the  planning  and  implementation  process.  All 
SPAs  now  offer  technical  assistance  to  subgrantees 
and,  without  exception,  they  also  require  sub- 
grantee  fiscal  and  program  progress  reports  on 


monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annual  schedules,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  grant  and  state  finan- 
cial policies. 

These  extensive  grant  administration  and  mon- 
itoring systems  demonstrate  convincingly  that  the 
forerunner  of  revenue  sharing  is  being  handled 
with  a  concern  for  financial  and  program  integrity 
that  few,  if  any,  federal  agencies  can  match.  In 
part,  this  is  possible  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  grantor  agency  to  the  grantees.  The  fact  that 
effective  reporting  and  monitoring  systems  have 
been  designed  and  implemented  by  every  SPA 
lends  credence  to  the  theory  that  one  governmental 
level  can  act  responsibly  as  spending  agent  for 
another. 

Audit  and  Evaluation 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  audit  and  evaluation 
capabilities  would  be  developed  after  planning  and 
administration.  To  some  extent,  this  was  the  result 
of  a  brand-new  program  whose  primary  emphasis 
was  on  action  for  desperately  needed  change  rather 
than  a  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  approach.  More 
importantly,  the  SPAs  have  seen  audit  from  a 
proper  perspective :  an  ex  post  facto  function  which 
can  only  discover,  not  prevent,  mismanagement 
of  public  funds.  It  is  the  stringent  monitoring  and 
grant  administration  controls  established  by  every 
SPA  which  must  be  the  primary  insurance  against 
financial  malfeasance.  As  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  noted,  "The  audit 
process  should  not  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
internal  control.  It  is  management's  responsibility 
to  institute  adequate  procedures  and  controls  to 
prevent  irregularities  and  improprieties  .  .  .  Audit- 
ing is  primarily  a  test  of  these  procedures  and  con- 
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trols  and  is  not  a  substitute  for  them."  (Standards 
for  Audit  of  Governmental  Organizations,  Pro- 
grams, Activities  and  Functions — 1972).  At  the 
same  time,  an  effective  monitoring  system-**  can 
provide  much-needed  information  for  later  use  in 
evaluation. 

The  purpose  of  audit  is  three-fold:  ( 1 )  to  ex- 
amine and  evaluate  financial  transactions,  accounts 
and  reports;  (2)  to  review  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  procedures  and  policies  adopted;  and 
(3)  to  determine  whether  desired  program  results 
are  being  achieved.  All  SPAs  have  developed  such 
an  independent  audit  capability,  although  practices 
vary  from  state  to  state. 

In  some  states,  the  SPA  staff  includes  auditors; 
in  others,  the  audit  function  is  a  responsibility  of  a 
specific  state  agency  or  is  performed  on  contract 
by  independent  CPA  firms.  Generally  speaking, 
audits  performed  by  federal  authorities  encompass 
only  a  representative  sample  of  individual  grants 
made  by  the  SPAs,-^  but  as  evidence  of  state  con- 
cern for  strict  financial  accountability  the  National 
Conference  of  SPA  Directors  adopted  a  100% 
audit  requirement  in  1972.''"  The  cost-effective- 
ness of  this  standard  is  currently  being  evaluated, 
with  some  Directors  arguing  that  program  and 
fiscal  integrity  can  be  substantially  assured  by 
an  audit  schedule  which  covers  50%  of  total 
funds  awarded. 

Evaluation  of  crime  control  programs — like  as- 


sessment of  the  success  of  any  social  service  de- 
livery program — is  often  complex  and  can  be 
ambiguous.  Reliable  base  data  are  usually  non- 
existent in  the  criminal  justice  field  and  the  pos- 
sible measures  of  "success"  or  "improvement"  a 
subject  of  debate:  for  example,  is  a  patrol  demon- 
stration project  successful  if  officers  solve  more 
crimes,  make  more  arrests,  allay  public  fear  of 
crime,  reduce  the  crime  rate  or  maintain  better 
community  relations'? 

The  National  SPA  Conference,  through  its 
Guidelines  Committee,  has  worked  with  LEAA 
to  develop  adequate  evaluation  procedures  and 
policies.  Effective  with  the  FY  1972  comprehen- 
sive plans,  15%  of  all  subgrants  must  be  formally 
evaluated.  The  National  SPA  Conference  evalua- 
tion standard  is  more  specific: 

Each  state  planning  agency  shall  develop  an- 
nually a  specific  evaluation  strategy.  A  pro- 
gram shall  be  evaluated  if  it  meets  one  of  the 
following  criteria: 
— if  it  proposes  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  a 

specific  crime  or  crimes; 
— if  it  purports  to  produce  quantifiable  im- 
provement of  some  aspect  of  the  criminal 
justice  system;  or 
— if  there  is  potential  for  technology  transfer. 
Evaluation  shall  be  defined  as  determining 
whether  the  project  or  program  accomplished 


-'<The  National  SPA  Conference  has  adopted  the  following  standard  for  monitoring:  "Each  action  project  administered  by 
the  state  planning  agency  shall  be  monitored  at  least  one  time  per  year  during  the  life  of  the  project.  Such  monitoring 
shall  include  both  on-site  fiscal  and  programmatic  review.  This  monitoring  may  either  be  conducted  by  the  state  planning 
agency  or  by  the  appropriate  local  or  regional  planning  unit.  Joint  monitoring  is  encouraged. 

"In  cases  of  equipment  purchase  and  projects  of  less  than  si.x  months'  duration,  the  monitoring  function  may  be  merged 
with  the  final  audit. 

"Each  regional  or  local  planning  unit  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  a  month  by  a  representative  of  the  state  planning  agency, 
who  shall  offer  whatever  assistance  the  regional  or  local  planning  unit  may  require  and  shall  report  on  its  progress. 

"Each  action  project  in  which  an  on-going  program  is  contemplated,  or  which  will  involve  more  than  SZ.S.OOO  of  LEAA 
funds,  shall  be  monitored  at  least  once  every  six  months.  If  more  than  $100,000  of  federal  funds  is  involved,  such  pro- 
ject shall  be  monitored  at  least  once  every  three  months. 

"When  for  individual  grants  the  director  of  a  state  planning  agency  (or  local  or  regional  planning  agency  when  that  au- 
thority has  been  passed  through)  determines  that  more  or  less  frequent  contacts  are  advisable,  he  shall  establish  a  schedule 
of  visits  which  he  deems  appropriate. 

"Monitoring  shall  be  defined  as  periodically  determining,  by  on-site  inspections,  whether  the  subgrantee  is  fulfilling  the 
fiscal  and  programmatic  conditions  of  his  grant  award,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  project." 

-■'See  Slatulunls  jor  Atiilil  of  Goveinmenlal  Organizations,  Prof^iams,  Activities  anil  Functions,  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  (1972),  pp.  6,  19,  25,  33,  and  35;  LEAA  Audit  Guide  for  Review  of  State  Planning  Agencies, 
Suhyrantccs  ami  Contractors  ( 1971 ),  pp.  24-30;  and  LEAA  Audit  and  Inspection  Manual,  Volume  I,  Chapter  VII,  Trans- 
mittal #1   (1970),  p.  1. 

•'"Standard  for  SPA  Operations  Number  2,  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Ad- 
ministrators at  its  Semi-Annual  Meeting,  February  27,  1973.  The  full  Standard  is  as  follows:  "Every  state  planning  agency 
shall  audit  or  ensure  the  audit  of  each  and  every  action  grant  administered  by  the  state  planning  agency,  within  one  year  of 
its  completion.  In  the  cases  of  local  planning  and  continuation  action  grants,  audits  shall  be  conducted  no  less  than  once 
every  twelve  months.  Auditing  staff  should  report  to  the  SPA  director,  the  governor,  or  to  the  appropriate  state  auditing 
agency.  At  any  time  that  information  is  received  by  the  state  planning  agency  director  that  a  grant  is  being  mismanaged 
and  that  the  effective  utilization  of  grant  funds  is  in  jeopardy,  he  shall  order  a  special  investigation  to  be  conducted  im- 
mediately and,  where  appropriate,  a  special  audit  shall  also  be  conducted." 
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its  objectives,  in  terms  of  eitlier  preventing, 
controlling  or  reducing  crime  or  delinquency 
or  of  improving  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  within  the  context  of  the  state  compre- 
hensive criminal  justice  plan.  Such  evaluation 
shall  include,  whenever  possible,  the  impact 
of  the  project  or  program  upon  other  com- 
ponents of  the  criminal  justice  system. " 

SPA  evaluation  activity  has  varied  according 
to  available  funds,  staff  size  and  competencies.  The 
larger  states  have  so  far  been  the  leaders,  and  their 
different  approaches  are  an  indication  of  the  diver- 
sity of  opinion  concerning  evaluation.  In  fact,  the 
SPAs  are  currently  working  out  evaluation  policies 
and  procedures  which  may  point  the  way  toward 
the  country's  first  effective  evaluation  model  for 
social  services. 

Some  states,  like  New  York,  provided  funds  for 
evaluation  in  every  project  from  1969  forward — 
until  they  determined  that  arbitrary  evaluation  per- 
centages could  not  be  assigned  to  all  components 
of  the  annual  comprehensive  plan  and  that  some 


action  projects  could  not  be  evaluated  against  ob- 
jectives in  anything  approaching  a  cost-effective 
manner.  It  became  clear  that  some  evaluations 
were  best  left  to  user  and  client  observation;  some 
to  SPA  judgment  and  comparison  of  existing  data 
before  and  after  project  implementation;  and 
others  required  the  creation  of  new  statistics  sys- 
tems and  independent  consultant  participation. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  SPA  evalua- 
tion program  is  that  developed  by  the  Virginia 
SPA.  As  of  this  writing,  the  SPA  has  formally 
evaluated  all  its  FY  1969  grants  and  nearly  80% 
of  its  completed  FY  1970  and  1971  grants.  Evalu- 
ation strategy  varies  with  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  grant,  but  200  of  530  grants  so  far  reviewed 
have  been  evaluated  using  a  structured  question- 
ing format  in  personal  interviews  of  subgrantees 
by  independent  consultants.  Smaller  grants  incor- 
porate a  self-reporting  evaluation  system  with 
additional  coverage  in  telephone  interviews  using 
the  structured  questioning  format.  A  formal  staff 
evaluation  is  also  made  of  any  grants  considered 
for  continuation  funding. 


■"Standard  for  SPA  Opeiat;ons  Number  4.  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Ad- 
ministrators at  its  Annual  Meeting.  August  10.  1972.  The  common  claim  that  the  SPAs  should  be  "evaluating"  a  major 
portion  of  funded  projects,  instead  of  projects  which  lend  themselves  to  useful  evaluation  (such  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  Standard),  is  a  misunderstanding  of  what  comprehensive  evaluation  requires.  For  example,  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  has  criticized  the  Safe  Streets  program  because  "most  of  the  programs  funded  by  LEAA  at 
the  state  and  federal  levels  continue  to  operate  without  evaluation."  the  implication  being  that  "most"  projects  should 
be  •evaluated."  (  Linr  tiiul  Disorder  III.  1973.  p.  15)  How  difficult  would  this  be'  In  mid-1971,  it  was  estimated  that  SPAs 
had  made  some  55,000  grants,  or  an  average  of  1.000  subgrants  per  SPA.  If  one  grant  could  be  completely  "formally 
evaluated"  in  two  and  one-half  days  by  one  staff  professional,  then  such  a  professional  could  "evaluate"  one  hundred 
giants  a  year  (250  working  days).  To  achieve  even  a  20%  coverage  would  require  two  professionals  full  time  for  one 
year.  Considering  the  fact  that  24  SPAs  have  15  or  fewer  staff  professionals,  such  a  20%  coverage  would  seem  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task. 

A  similar  case  is  the  complaint,  voiced  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee  and  others,  that  LEAA  has  not  developed  a  "clearing- 
house of  information  and  technical  assistance  of  what  kinds  of  reform  programs  are  being  tried  or  which  ones  work." 
Such  a  statement  not  only  ignores  the  effoits  of  the  SPAs  and  LEAA's  National  Institute  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  limited  clearinghouse  services,  but  displays  an  obvious  disregard  for  an  appreciation  of  what  a  real  clearinghouse, 
uhich  would  collect  detailed  reports  and  usable  data  on  a  mandatory  compliance  basis,  would  involve  in  terms  of  cost  and 
work  time  for  LEAA  and  for  the  SPAs  (which  uould  have  to  fiiinish  all  the  raw  data). 
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A  Perspective  on 
Controversy 
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Crime  rates  and  measures  to  reduce  crime  and 
improve  justice  were  being  debated  in  Congress 
and  town  councils  well  before  1968.  The  very  lack 
of  unanimity,  a  plethora  of  conflicting  philosophies 
and  proposed  solutions,  and  the  complexity  of 
crime  causation  guaranteed  that  any  program 
charged  with  the  job  of  reducing  crime  and  improv- 
ing justice  in  America  would  have  its  critics. 

When  chosen  to  serve  as  the  test  vehicle  for 
block  grants  to  states  and  as  the  forerunner  of 
revenue  sharing,  the  Safe  Streets  program  was  as- 
sured a  birth  in  controversy.  Transfer  of  federal 
ta.x  dollars  to  the  states  with  few  strings  attached 
was  considered  imprudent  by  some  groups;  cities 
that  did  not  receive  the  same  block  grant  financing 
to  fight  crime  were  less  than  satisfied;  new  com- 
munication channels  had  to  be  established  with 
state  agencies  by  local  governments  that  were 
accustomed  to  Washington  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams; and  many  agencies  as  well  as  local  govern- 
mental units  were  skeptical  of  state  ability  to  handle 
funds  or  come  to  grips  with  a  national  problem 
like  crime  reduction  and  control.  '- 

The  nation's  anti-crime  program  thus  began  with 
its  goals — crime  reduction  and  justice  improve- 
ment— obscured  by  dissension  and  even  acrimony 
o\cr  the  manner  of  fund  delivery  and  decision 
making.  The  first  State  of  the  States  Report  would 
be  incomplete  without  attempting  to  provide  a 
perspective  on  that  controversy. 

Filling  in  the  Blanks 

Congress  recognized  that  "crime  is  essentially 
a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  state 


and  local  governments  if  it  is  to  be  controlled 
effectively.""  Consistent  with  this  philosophy, 
Congress  established  program  objectives  for  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  designed  to  give  states  and  locali- 
ties flexibility  and  control  over  their  own  anti- 
crime  projects.  It  was  left  to  the  SPAs  to  set 
priorities  within  the  broad  Congressional  obiectives 
and  that  alone  made  controversy  inevitable. ^■' 

The  flexibility  and  latitude  permitted  the  SPAs 
by  Congress  encouraged  special  interest  groups  to 
evaluate  the  Safe  Streets  Act  in  light  of  their  own 
priorities  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  With  the  best 
of  intentions,  some  reports  have  assessed  SPA  pro- 
grams in  a  vacuum,  without  a  common  frame  of 
reference  or  an  obligation  to  consider  the  effects 
of  recommended  policies  on  other  parts  or  goals  of 
the  criminal  justice  system. ^"^  Agreement  has  been 
fairly  easy  on  the  outline  of  the  goals  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act,  but  filling  in  the  blanks  is  quite  another 
question. 

Objective  appraisals  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  have 
been  infrequent.  Opponents  of  revenue  sharing 
have  seldom  passed  up  an  opportunity  to  criticize 
SPA  programs  in  hopes  of  discrediting  the  con- 
cept of  block  grants  to  states.  Stanley  Vanagunas 
of  the  Marquette  University  Law  School  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice  put  it  this  way: 

A  disadvantage  of  using  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance as  one  test  case  of  congressional  atti- 
tudes on  revenue  sharing  has  been  that  major 
political  issues  involved  tended  to  override  the 
essence  of  the  problem  at  hand — how  can  the 
national  government  best  assist  state  and  local 
governments  to  upgrade  their  law  enforcement 


-The  ACIR  Report.  Makiiif;  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Work:  An  Intergovernmental  Challenge,  contains  an  excellent  discus- 
Mon  of  how  different  levels  of  government  and  interest  groups  have  "taken  sides"  on  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  "Declarations  and  Purpose." 

•Kornier  Congressman  John  S.  Monagan  failed  to  question  the  reasons  for  giving  SPA?  wide  program  latitude  but  he 
opened  Congressional  hearings  on  the  Act  in  1971  with  a  feeling  understood  across  the  United  States  {Hearings.  Part  1.  p. 
I  I  "LEAA  was  established  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  in  response  to  the  growing 
awareness  that  America's  law  enforcement  effort  was  in  need  of  improvement  and  reinforcement.  Crime  rates  were  soar- 
ing. Fear  of  crime  was  keeping  many  citizens  from  the  streets  of  our  cities,  even  in  daytime.  Homeowners  and  business- 
men were  fleeing  our  cities  before  a  rising  tide  of  violence.  Something  clearly  had  to  be  done." 

■'■'Law  and  Disorder  III.  prepared  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law.  for  example,  states  that  tne 
"report  stems  from  a  concern  with  the  problems  and  rights  of  the  poor  and  minorities,"  (p.  5)  predictably  deprecates  the 
LEAA  SPA  focus  on  serious  crimes,  (p.  16)  and  notes  that  LEAA  should  orient  its  police  discretionary  grants  toward 
improving  "the  way  in  which  law  enforcement  agencies  handle  the  range  of  problems  that  typically  consume  most  of 
their  time  .  .  property  offenses,  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  petty  traffic  offenses,  narcotics  offenses,  assaults,  va- 
grancy, non-support  and  family  offenses,  gambling,  sex  offenses  and  many  other  forms  of  deviant  behavior."  (p.  17) 
LEAA  recently  announced  a  $160  million  Impact  Cities  project  to  reduce  stranger-to-stranger  street  crimes  and  burglary 
in  eight  major  cities  by  209f  in  five  years.  The  program  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  public.  While  the  Lawyers' 
Committees  concern  with  the  treatment  of  the  poor  and  minorities  by  the  criminal  justice  system  is  both  well-intentioned 
and  justified,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  public  Iboth  liberal  and  conservative)  would  react  to  a  $160 
million  program  to  improve  police  handling  of  the  offenses  mentioned  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee,  at  the  expense  of  a 
serious  crime  impact  program. 
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capabilities.  This  key  consideration  has  been  requires  a  realization  that  the  proponent  of  a  par- 
obscured  by  influential  opposition  to  the  over-  ticular  point  of  view  can  best  be  understood  in 
all  concept  of  revenue  sharing. '"^  terms  of  self  interest.  More  often  than  not  during 

the  first  years  of  the  program,  the  SPAs  have  been 

Scylla  and  Charybdis  caught  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis— the  rocks 

Impartial  consideration  of  the  controversy  sur-  of  one  public  interest  group  and  the  whirlpools  of 

rounding  the  Safe  Streets  Act  during  its  early  years  another. 

ISSUE 
Scylla  Charybdis 

Innovation 

SPAs  must  reduce  funding  for  "innovative"  pro-  SPAs  have  devoted  too  much  money  for  traditional 

jects^'  purposes  and  not  enough  for  experimentation^* 

Fiscal  Controls 
SPAs   must  strengthen   financial  controls   at  all  SPAs  should  reduce  red  tape  and  give  cities  more 

levels  of  the  Safe  Streets  program^^  flexibility*" 

Program  Controls 
LEAA  and  SPAs  must  set  rigid  program  guide-  SPAs  must  relax  strict  controls  over  local  project 

lines,  if  necessary  by  limiting  funding  for  certain  selection  since  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 

categories*^  locally  identified  needs  and  priorities*^ 

Fund  Flow 
SPAs  must  disburse  funds  more  rapidly  to  cities;  SPAs  should  insure  accountability  and  program 

money  is  moving  too  slowly*^  integrity  by  careful  review  of  all  project  proposals 

and  by  stringent  financial  regulations** 

Equipment  Expenditures 
SPAs  must  substantially  reduce  expenditures  for  SPAs   must  respond  to  locally  identified  needs 

equipment  and  concentrate  on  system  reform*^  where  equipment  receives  a  high  priority*'' 

Geographic  Impact 
SPAs  ought  to  devote  a  larger  percentage  of  funds  SPAs  must  direct  more  funds  to  rural  and  sub- 

to  high  crime  rate  areas*"  urban  areas  before  they  experience  the  same  crime 

problem  seen  in  today's  cities** 


^^Public  Administration  Review,  March/April.  1972,  p.  127. 

3"Gregory  Ahart,  Deputy  Director,  Government  Accounting  Office,  Hearings,  Part  1,  p.  137. 

38LaH  and  Disorder  III,  a  report  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  for  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, 1973,  p.  9. 

39CGO  Report,  pp.  78-95,  17-47. 

•'('Draft  Report  on  LEAA  for  the  Federal  Assistance  Review  Program,  prepared  by  the  International  City  Management  As- 
sociation, May  1,  1972,  passim. 
*iCGO  Report,  pp.  61-69,  17-47. 
^■^ICMA  Report,  p.  42. 

^^Congressman  James  V.  Stanton,  Congressional  Record — House,  November  16,  1971,  p.  HI  1138. 
*^CGO  Report,  pp.  17-47,  78-95. 
45/t/V/.,  pp.  17-47. 

^^The  Cities  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance:  A  Review  of  the  Need  for  Federal  Assistance  to  Cities,  testimony  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities/United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  March  23,  1973, 
p.  6. 

"Stanton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  HI  1138-H11145. 

^•^Every  SPA  can  produce  dozens  of  letters  maintaining  this  viewpoint  from  state  legislators,  rural  police,  suburban  elected 
officials  and  non-metropolitan  planning  regions. 
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ISSUE 

Scjila  Charjbdis 

Police  Versus  the  World 

SPAs  must  spend  less  money  for  police — more  for  SPA  spending  for  police  programs  is  not  too  high 

courts,  corrections  and  juvenile  delinquency"  if  you  understand  that  the  police  function  accounts 

for  over  60%  of  all  criminal  justice  expenditures 

annually^'^ 

System  Support 

SPAs  should  support  and  improve  the  criminal  SPAs  must  reduce  crime  by  whatever  means  avail- 

justice  system^i  3.h\e,  including  projects  outside  the  traditional  crim- 

inal justice  system'- 

Which  Crime? 

SPAs  must  spend  more  money  on  white  collar  and  SPAs  must  concentrate  their  resources  on  serious 

high  volume  crimes  like  drunkenness  that  clog  the  crimes  which  threaten  the  security  of  persons  and 

justice  system=^  property  such  as  robbery  and  burglary'* 

Bureaucracy 

SPAs  must  cut  red  tape  and  avoid  multiple  reviews  SPAs  must  submit  each  and  every  local  project 

of  local  proposals==  proposal  to  regional  and  state  clearinghouses  for 

review  prior  to  action^'' 

Consultants 

SPAs  should  not  utilize  consultant  services,  which  SPAs  must  provide  specialized  knowledge  and  as- 

are  generally  overpriced  and  abused' '  sistance   to   localities    that   only   consultants   can 

offer'* 

The  issues  drawn  above  are  illustrative  of  early  lines  for  disbursement,  expenditure  and  reporting) 

debate  over  SPA  administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  have  sometimes  been  lamented  by  city  officials  as 

Act.  Every  equipment  expenditure  dismays  reform-  time-consuming  state  bureaucracy.  The  "issues"  of 

oriented  critics  while  every  delinquency  prevention  fund  flow  and  equipment  expenditures  stand  out  as 

program  is  suspect  to  traditionalists.  Furthermore.  excellent  examples  of  the  dilemma  faced  by  the 

new  federal  controls  imposed  on  the  SPAs  (dead-  SPAs  who  stand  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 


i^Law  anil  Disorder  III.  p.  9. 

•'""Again,  since  this  viewpoint  is  not  "fashionable"  in  the  literature  criticizing  the  SPAs.  nationally  known  sources  are  diffi- 
cult to  find.  Each  SPA  can  produce  many  letters  from  local  police  chiefs  irately  complaining  about  refusals  to  support  po- 
lice programs  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
51CGO  Report,  pp.  61-69. 
^-Law  and  Disorder  111,  pp.  8-9. 
53lbid.,pp.  16-17. 

5i"LEAA's  overriding  objective  should  be  to  increase  [the  criminal  justice  system's]  ability  to  reduce  crime  .  .  .  The  crim- 
inal justice  system  is  not  an  end  in  itself  .  .  .  Crime  reduction  is  our  basic  objective."  LE.^.A  Administrator  Jerris  Leonard, 
.August  10,  1973,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  SPA  Conference,  Boston. 
55National  League  of  Cities/United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  op.  cil.,  at  note  45.  p.  5. 
^<^OMB  Circular  A-95,  Attachments  A  &  D. 
s^CGO  Report,  pp.  48-60. 
58Law  and  Disorder  III,  pp.  8-9. 
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Fund  Flow 

The  fund  flow  "issue"  has,  unfortunately,  been 
based  on  the  mistaken  notion  that  block  grant 
funds  appropriated  for  one  fiscal  year  should  be 
expended  during  that  same  fiscal  year.''"  This  is 
a  misconception  carried  over  from  federal  cate- 
gorical grant  programs,  but  it  is  entirely  inappro- 
priate for  analysis  of  the  block  grant  system  of 
funding  established  by  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  SPAs  are  legally  authorized  to  ex- 
pend one  fiscal  year's  funds  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  (i.e.,  FY  1970  monies  need 
not  be  expended  until  the  end  of  FY  1972). 

Perhaps  more  important,  the  one  year  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  cycle  is  only  valid  for 
a  theorist's  flow  chart — not  for  the  real  world. 
Funds  appropriated  for  one  fiscal  year  should  be 
expended  by  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  only  if  the 
money  is  appropriated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  only  if  the  state  comprehensive  plans  re- 
quired by  law  have  been  drawn,  submitted  and 
approved  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
only  if  local  units  of  government  are  willing  to  hire 
staff  and  set  up  record-keeping  systems  before  any 
money  has  been  appropriated  or  awarded,  and 
only  if  all  these  highly  improbable  steps  are  taken 
soon  enough  so  that  the  SPA  itself  can  actually 
receive  applications  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
choose  among  them  rationally  before  the  12 
month  grant  period  begins. 

Unfortunately,  these  ideal  conditions  do  not  ob- 
tain in  the  real  world.  Safe  Streets  Act  monies  have 
never  been  granted  to  SPAs  prior  to  the  begin- 


ning of  the  fiscal  year — in  fact,  almost  70%  have 
not  been  available  until  four  months  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  in  FY  1970  the 
federal  appropriation  was  delayed  for  a  full  5.8 
months.  LEAA  has  never  required  submission  of 
comprehensive  plans  until  mid-way  through  the 
fiscal  year,  and  state  agencies  as  well  as  local  units 
of  government  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
begin  project  implementation  before  federal  funds 
are  actually  awarded. 

The  most  serious  confusion  over  fund  flow  has 
been  generated  by  opponents  of  state  block  grants 
who  argue  that  limited  expenditures  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  appropriation  prove  that  the 
SPAs  cannot  effectively  administer  federal  funds. 
The  following  is  obvious:  they  are  measuring  SPA 
performance  by  local  ability  to  expend  funds. 

As  far  as  an  SPA  is  concerned,  once  a  grant 
award  is  made,  the  total  amount  of  funds  awarded 
is  committed  and  effectively  programmed.  How 
rapidly  subgrantces  request  fund  disbursements 
and  actually  expend  funds  is  a  matter  almost  en- 
tirely within  the  control  of  the  subgrantee.  For 
example,  if  an  SPA  makes  a  grant  award  of 
$480,000  to  operate  a  public  defender  project  for 
one  year,  the  money  will  be  disbursed  during  the 
succeeding  year  in  $40,000  monthly  portions,  and 
expended  according  to  the  billing  and  payroll  pro- 
cedures of  the  subgrantee.  Yet  from  the  SPA  view- 
point, the  funds  have  been  "spent"  since  the  day 
of  the  award.  The  following  chart  shows  the  crucial 
difference  between  SPA  award  and  subgrantee 
expenditure: 


SPA 


AWARDS,  DISBURSEMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  SELECTED  SPAs 

Percentage  of 

FY  1971  Funds 

Awarded  as  of 

12/31/71 


Arizona 

California 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

Utah 


96.0% 
75.7% 
61.0% 
99.6% 
100.0% 
72.7% 
88.3% 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

FY  1971  Funds 

FY  1971  Funds 

Disbursed  as  of 

Expended  as  of 

12/31/71 

12/31/71 

49.0% 

15.0% 

16.8% 

9.4% 

21.0% 

8.6% 

23.8% 

16.0% 

49.2% 

46.9% 

21.9% 

18.1% 

28.8% 

25.1% 

"'"See,  for  example,  the  remarks  of  Congressman  James  V.  Stanton,  Congressional  Record — House,  November  16,  1971,  p. 
HII139. 
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Although  nationwide  data  on  expenditures  are 
not  available  at  this  time,  the  following  chart  gives 
accurate  national  totals  for  awards  and  disburse- 
ments as  of  December  31,  1972.  It  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  SPAs  are  moving  funds  into  the 
"pipeline"  on  a  timely  basis  and  suggests  that  any 


"fund  flow  problem"  is  actually  a  function  of  the 
length  of  the  "pipeline."  The  crucial  factor  in  fund 
flow  is  how  long  it  takes  a  subgrantee  to  complete 
a  project,  not  how  long  it  takes  the  SPA  to  commit 
all  necessary  funds. 


SPA  AWARDS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

Percentage  of 
Funds  Awarded 

12/31/72 

96.2% 
95.0% 
95.0% 

67.7% 


Funding  Year 

FY  1969 
FY  1970 
FY  1971 
FY  1972 

Source:  LEA  A  Office  of  Operations  Support;  Total  allocation  amounts  for  FY  1971  and  1972  include  small  state  supple- 
ment discretionary  grants;  all  figures  are  for  all  SPAs  as  of  12/31/72  except  the  following,  which  are  9/30/72;  FY  1970 — 
Maryland.  Mississippi,  Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  Nevada;  FY  1971 — Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  California, 
Nevada;  FY  1972 — Rhode  Island,  New  York.  Maryland,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Minnesota,  Colorado. 


Percentage  of 

Funds  Requested 

b>  Subgrantees 

12/31/72 

94.3% 
92.1% 
64.2% 
20.3% 


I 


To  deal  with  the  problem  of  subgrantee  delay  in 
project  implementation,  the  National  SPA  Con- 
ference has  established  a  standard  for  automatic 
abort  procedures  that  calls  for  grant  termination 
unless  substantial  implementation  begins  within 
120  days  of  award.  The  National  SPA  Conference 
has  also  addressed  the  fund  flow  issue  recently: 

The  ability  of  a  state  planning  agency  to 
promptly  disburse  funds  should  not  be  mea- 
sured by  either  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  or 
by  the  rate  at  which  funds  are  expended  by 
subgrantees.  The  efficiency  of  the  state  plan- 
ning agency's  fund  flow  procedures  should  be 
measured  only  by  the  time  elapsed  between 
project  submission  and  approval,  by  the  time 


elapsed  between  subgrantee  requests  and  the 
correlative  disbursements,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  the  SPA  to  maintain  an  amount  of  federal 
funds  on  hand  at  a  minimum  consistent  with 
effective  program  management."" 

The  overall  issue  of  fund  flow  includes  numer- 
ous ancillary  questions  such  as  control  of  cash  on 
hand  at  both  state  and  local  levels,  subgrantee  re- 
porting and  federal  regulations  governing  SPA  dis- 
bursements.''' There  is  an  inherent  conflict  between 
what  cities  want  (money  with  a  minimum  of  state 
and  federal  controls)  and  what  sound  manage- 
ment and  federal  agencies  require  (strict  disburse- 
ment controls).  Michigan's  Lieutenant  Governor 
James  H.  Brickley  put  it  succinctly  before  Congress 
in  1971; 


'••"Standard  for  Slate  Planning  Agency  Operations  Number  7,  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  of  Slate  Criminal  Justice 
Administrators  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  August  10,  1972. 

'iiCash  on  hand,  for  example,  became  an  issue  when  it  was  discovered  that  some  subgrantees  were  receiving  federal  funds 
and  then  depositing  them  to  earn  interest  before  they  were  needed  for  expenditure.  The  National  SPA  Conference  pointed 
out  excessive  cash  on  hand  was  merely  an  administrative  matter  wholly  wilhin  LEAA's  control,  and  not  an  illegal  situation 
or  a  basic  flaw  of  the  block  grant  (Statement  of  Position,  Fhrn-  „j  Block  Giaiu  huinis  Under  the  Crime  Control  Ail.  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators).  This  analysis  proved  entirely  correct;  all  subgrantees 
over  $10,000  are  now  on  a  monthly  drawdown  schedule.  LEAA  Administrative  Memorandum  Number  2  required  all 
SPAs  to  reduce  cash  on  hand  to  two  weeks'  needs  by  June  30,  1972,  and  one  week's  need  for  each  succeeding  quarter.  The 
following  chart  shows  SPA  compliance  with  this  requirement: 

SPA  CASH  ON  HAND  IN  TERMS  OF  MONTHLY  NEEDS 
NATIONAL  AVERAGES  BY  QUARTER 
Quarter  Quarter  Quarter  Quarter  ^"l^.^" 

Ending  Ending  Ending  Ending  .^In"!. 

6/30/71  9/30/71  12/31/71  3/31/72  6/30/72 

1.39  .35  .10  .15  -28 

(41.7  days)  (10.5  days)  (3  days)  (4.5  days)  (8.4  days) 

Sources  Slale  Planning  Agencies— Average  Cash  on  Hand  in  Terms  of  Months,  LEAA  Program  and  Management  Evalu- 
ation Division,  Office  of  Operations  Support  (6/30/71-12/31/71);  Summary  of  Federal  Funds  Status  Reports,  Form 
LEAA-152  (Revised)  for  periods  ending  3/31/72  and  6/30/72. 
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Major  city  complaints  about  state  planning 
agencies'  "bureaucracy,  red  tape,  control  and 
inflexibility"  are,  in  fact,  complaints  about  ad- 
ministraton  of  the  federal  financial  guide 
based  on  OMB  (the  President's  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget)  requirements  and  the 
Crime  Control  Act.  Such  complaints  will  exist 
whatever  the  format  of  grants — categorical  or 
block — whoever  the  administrator — the  gov- 


ernor of  the  state  or  the  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States. '■- 

Equipment  Expenditures 

Since  the  first  year  of  the  Safe  Streets  program, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  SPA  awards  to 
meet  state  and  local  equipment  needs.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  were  never  inordinately  high. 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  "HARDWARE" 


FY  1969 


FY  1970 


FY  1971 


FY  1972 


TOTAL 


Total  for 
Hardware 
Total  Part 
C  Funds 
Hardware 
as  a  %  of 
Parte 


;  4,828,127         $  29,529,791 
17,148,904  129,998,000 


5  34,860,175  $  20,902,073  $  90,120,166 

238,654,000  196,611,000  582,411,904 


28.2% 


22.7% 


14.6% 


10.6% 


15.5% 


Source:  June,  1972.  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators. 
"Hardware"  is  defined  as  communications  equipment,  helicopters,  fixed  wing  aircraft,  police  uniforms,  motor  vehicles  for 
police,  firearms,  ammunition,  and  electronic  and  mechanical  surveillance  devices.  A  complete  state-by-state  breakdown  is 
included  in  Appendix  IV. 


Generalizing  from  isolated  examples,  critics  of 
the  block  grant  concept  have  claimed  that  "exces- 
sive and  unnecessary  amounts  of  hardware  have 
been  purchased;  there  is  no  reliable  information  of 
any  resultant  improvements;  and  federal  funds 
have  consequently  been  wasted."''^  The  facts  col- 
lected above  bring  both  the  competencies  and 
motives  of  the  critics  into  legitimate  question. 

If  the  SPAs  had  arbitrarily  (for  purposes  of 
"comprehensive"  planning"^)  limited  the  amount 
of  funds  which  could  be  used  for  equipment  ex- 
penditure— or  any  other  type  of  project  which 
localities  have  consistently  identified  as  a  high  pri- 
ority— they  would  have  been  accused  of  "not  re- 
sponding to  local  needs."  They  would  also  have 
abdicated  their  planning  responsibilities.  Planning 
is  an  assessment  of  actual  needs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  viable  alternatives  to  respond  to  those 


needs,  not  the  imposition  of  theoretical  percentages 
on  the  real  world.  The  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion provided  an  indication  of  what  that  real  world 
of  law  enforcement  is  like: 

Too  much  of  the  | criminal  justice]  system  is 
physically  inadequate,  antiquated  or  dilapi- 
dated. This  condition  goes  beyond  the  obvious 
obsolescence  of  many  correctional  institutions 
and  the  squalor  and  congestion  of  many  urban 
lower  courts,  which  make  it  difficult  to  treat 
defendants  or  convicts  humanely.  The  sys- 
tem's personnel  must  often  work  with  poor 
facilities:  record  keeping  systems  that  are 
clumsy  and  inefficient,  communications  equip- 
ment that  makes  speedy  action  difficult,  and 
an  absence  of  all  kinds  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological aids.''-' 


<i^Hearin8s,  Part  I,  p.  375. 

G3CGO  Report,  p.  18. 

fi^The  CGO  Report  asked  "whether  pouring  of  substantial  Federal  funds  into  police  hardware,  much  of  which  has  not 

been  objectively  evaluated,  at  the  expense  of  other  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  justifiable  in  light  of  the  goals 

of  the  Safe  Streets  Act — a  'comprehensive'  attack  on  crime."  p.  18. 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  Report  Law  and  Disorder  III.  a  major  criticism  of  "traditional  spending  purposes"  uses  for  Safe 
Streets  funds,  also  notes  as  a  significant  criticism  the  fact  that  in  California  and  Michigan  "the  state  planning  agency  has 
often  made  grants  in  contravention  of  the  local  plan  and  the  recommendations  of  the  local  agency."  (p.  14)  The  obvious 
question  is,  "What  if  the  local  plan  and  local  agencies  call  for  80%  equipment  expenditures?" 
*'^The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  13. 
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There  are  legitimate  criticisms  of  the  SPAs  and  identify  and  respond  to  these  problems.  Much  of  it, 

the  SPAs  have  yet  to  completely  overcome  some  instead,  has  been  a  line-up  of  interest  groups  on  dif- 

early  difficulties:  many  of  these  are  discussed  in  ferent  sides  of  a  Scylla/Charybdis  issue.  Hopefully, 

the  next  section.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  this  perspective  on  controversy  has  provided  a 

of  criticism  of  SPA  administration  of  the  Safe  framework  for  a  substantive  discussion  of  how  to 

Streets  Act  has  not  been  a  constructive  attempt  to  improve  SPA  performance  in  the  future. 
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A  Look  to  the 
Future 


499 


Rot'nuc  Sharing 

I  he  Safe  Streets  Act  has  proved  a  promising 
start — the  first  crime  reduction  in  17  years  oc- 
curred in  1972;  standards,  legislation  and  innova- 
tions sponsored  by  the  SPAs  lend  credence  to  the 
\  ievv  that  even  more  important  and  dramatic  results 
can  be  expected  in  the  future;  new  and  productive 
relationships  between  state  and  local  governments 
have  been  forged;  state  commitment  of  resources  to 
urban  areas  where  most  serious  crime  occurs  is 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  revitalization  of  state 
government  and  its  ability  to  set  responsible  prior- 
ities; local  and  state  leaders  in  the  criminal  justice 
field  have  joined  together  in  the  SPAs  to  pool  their 
knowledge  and  experience  in  a  way  that  leads  to 
[Practical  results. 

The  Wickersham  Report  on  Crime  and  Justice  in 
1931  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  in  1967.  By  everyone's 
admission  the  needs  and  problems  of  America's 
justice  system  in  193  1  were  not  solved — and  hardly 
addressed — after  exhaustive  study.  The  1967 
Presidential  study  deserves  better.  It  concluded 
with  a  recommended  "National  Strategy"  which 
called  for  (  1)  planning  by  state  and  local  crime 
prevention  and  control  agencies  to  be  followed  by 
( 2  )  substantial  federal  contributions  to  states  and 
cities  for  improved  law  enforcement. 

Congress  responded  to  the  call  for  national 
action  with  passage  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  in  1968. 
It  required  both  state  and  local  planning  as  a  pre- 
condition of  federal  support  for  action  projects. 
While  the  1967  Commission  did  not  specify  that 
available  federal  funds  should  be  the  subject  of 
slate  and  local  control  through  State  Planning 
Agencies,  Congress  decided  that  action  should  fol- 
low planning,  and  implementation  funds  were 
channeled  through  the  SPAs. 

Large  metropolitan  areas  argued  that  they  too 
should  receive  planning  and  action  dollars  direct 
from  Washington,  but  informed  sources  pointed 
out  that  cities,  counties  and  regions  had  limited  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  justice  system.  They  were 
ordinarily  responsible  only  for  local  police  and 
jails.  Felony  corrections  (including  institutions, 
probation  and  parole),  courts  and  central  law  en- 
forcement services  were  normally  the  subject  of 
state  control.  Furthermore,  local  finances  were  usu- 


ally affected  if  not  controlled  at  the  state  level  and 
minimum  state  standards  for  local  jails  and  police 
were  not  uncommon.  To  assure  adequate  consider- 
ation for  all  aspects  of  criminal  administration, 
therefore.  Congress  established  the  SPAs. 

This  brief  summary  of  Congressional  action  and 
SPA  development  points  to  the  future  as  much  as 
the  past.  Authorization  for  the  Safe  Streets  Act  ter- 
minates June  30,  1973,  and  both  Senate  and  House 
hearings  are  expected.  Many  of  the  same  argu- 
ments raised  in  1968  will  be  revived  by  the  special 
interest  groups  who  originally  propounded  them. 
For  the  first  time,  however.  Congress  will  have  the 
benefit  of  its  own  recent  legislative  experience,  a 
proven  nationwide  reduction  in  crime,  this  first 
State  of  the  States  Report,  and  an  improved  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  any  remaining  contro- 
versy. All  should  assist  Congressional  deliberation 
and  action  in  1973. 

The  block  grant  concept  embodied  in  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  was  not  merely  a  forerunner  of  revenue 
sharing;  it  was  also  a  gradual  and  controlled  means 
of  returning  federal  tax  dollars  to  the  states.  Spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  represents  yet  another  transfer 
of  program  authority  that  is  justified  in  light  of  the 
progress  and  accomplishments  of  the  SPAs. 

Under  President  Nixon's  proposal,''"  the  state 
and  local  planning  process  will  continue,  but  action 
funds  will  not  be  delayed  pending  plan  approval, 
arbitrary  percentages  will  not  be  established  for 
any  component  of  the  justice  system,  and  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  provid- 
ing grants  and  loans  to  students  will  be  transferred 
to  the  states.''"  Removal  of  the  matching  require- 
ment will  simplify  record-keeping  at  the  local  level 
and  grant  administration  at  the  SPA;  it  will  also 
eliminate  "in-kind"  match  contributions  which 
have  presented  the  most  troublesome  audit  prob- 
lems encountered  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Local 
governments  will  continue  to  receive  a  guarantee 
of  40%  of  all  planning  funds  and  that  proportion  of 
action  monies  which  corresponds  to  the  local  share 
of  total  criminal  justice  expenditures  in  a  state.  The 
proposed  changes  are  sound,  and  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Ad- 
ministrators has  voted  unanimously  to  endorse  this 
second  phase  of  the  nation's  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 


•"'S.  1234,  The  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973.  introduced  by  Senator  Hniska,  March  14,  1973. 
^"Thirty-two  states  have  received  less  than  a  population  share  of  LEEP  monies  from  LEAA  while  10  have  acquired  a  pro- 
portion at  least  i/3  higher  than  their  population  would  justify.  See  Appendix  V. 
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Accountability  and  Information  Transfer 

With  a  total  of  nearly  $1.6  billion  appropriated 
to  LEAA  and  the  states  over  the  first  four  years  of 
the  program,  and  in  light  of  anticipated  increases 
in  the  future,  both  Congress  and  the  public  can 
and  should  expect  a  proper  accounting.  Reduction 
in  the  number  of  crimes  committed  is  one  form  of 
visible  result  of  the  Act  but  increasingly  detailed 
reports  on  the  way  available  funds  are  spent  and 
the  progress  as  well  as  the  failures  of  the  SPAs 
and  LEAA  are  needed. 

To  meet  this  objective,  the  SPAs  have  them- 
selves begun  a  joint  project  to  define  the  data  ele- 
ments required  for  proper  grant  management  and 
public  accountability.  This  Grant  Management  In- 
formation System  (GMIS)  will  not  only  ensure 
responsible  control  of  awards;  it  will  also  allow  the 
SPAs  to  interchange  project  information  and  col- 
lect uniform  data  needed  for  national  reports  to 
the  President,  Congress  and  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference. 

In  the  interim,  LEAA  has  created  a  GMIS  with 
basic  information  on  all  discretionary  awards  com- 
plete through  January,  1973.  It  has  also  surveyed 
the  states  and  obtained  basic  information  on  all 
SPA  grants  through  March,  1972.  This  informa- 
tion is  being  updated  on  a  continuous  basis  and 
the  LEAA  data  center  makes  it  possible  to  retrieve 
limited  grant  information  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
When  the  GMIS  design  initiated  by  the  states  is 
finished  (May  1)  and  tested  (3uly  1),  it  will  be 
offered  to  all  SPAs  in  both  automated  and  manual 
versions.  The  variety  of  state  needs  and  resources 
will  require  study  and  modification  of  the  recom- 
mended GMIS,  but  by  the  target  date  of  January, 
1974,  uniform  and  compatible  program  informa- 
tion should  be  available  through  the  SPAs  them- 
selves. These  long-sought  objectives — a  formal 
system  for  transfer  of  information  and  reliable 
public  accounting — arc  therefore  within  reach  for 
the  tirst  time. 

SPA  Standards 

The  ten  standards  set  by  the  National  SPA 
Conference  speak  to  issues  ranging  from  staff 
organization  and  fund  flow  to  monitoring  and 
audit. '■'■'  New  standards  addressing  commitment 
of  SPA  resources  to  corrections  and  courts,  an 
orderly  transfer  of  LEEP  to  the  states,  public  ac- 
countability and  information  dissemination  among 
the  states  are  currently  under  consideration  and 


will  be  acted  upon  in  conjunction  with  passage  of  a 
special  revenue  sharing  program  by  the  Congress. 
The  Standards  Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference will  serve  as  the  evaluation  arm  of  the 
SPAs.  At  the  same  time,  a  major  state-to-state 
mutual  assistance  program  has  been  undertaken 
and  will  be  utilized  first  and  foremost  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  standards  themselves. 

National  SPA  Conference 

During  1969  and  1970,  the  Administrators  of 
the  newly  formed  State  Planning  Agencies  discov- 
ered their  need  for  a  formal  mechanism  through 
which  they  could  exchange  information  and  de- 
velop unified  state  views  on  the  nation's  crime 
control  program.  It  was  their  hope  and  expectation 
that  collectively  they  would  be  able  to  improve 
administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  develop 
a  model  for  the  return  of  decision-making  to  the 
states  and  local  units  of  government. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators 
was  formed  in  June,  1971.  The  Conference  has 
55  members  who  serve  by  virtue  of  their  respective 
positions. 

Tlic  Conjercnce  has  five  basic  objectives: 

(1)  to  improve  state  administration  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  through  the  sharing  and  exchange  of 
information  and  personnel  among  the  states; 

(2)  to  inform  the  Governors,  SPA  Supervisory 
Boards  and  Congress  of  demonstrated  needs  and 
accomplishments  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act; 

(3)  to  give  specific  attention  to  the  unique 
crime  and  justice  problems  of  the  nation's  cities; 

(4)  to  focus  attention  on  national  issues  and 
developments  related  to  the  reduction  of  crime, 
revenue  sharing,  and  the  block  grant  concept  of 
federal  programming;  and 

(5)  to  provide  an  orderly  and  eftectivc  means 
of  determining  and  expressing  the  collective  view 
of  the  Administrators  on  criminal  justice  matters. 

Of  the  actions  aheady  taken  by  the  Conference, 
the  following  stand  out: 

(1)  proposed  legislation  (subsequently  ac- 
cepted by  Congress)  to  amend  the  Safe  Streets 
Act; 

(2)  held  Orientation  Seminars  for  new  State 
Planning  Agency  Administrators; 


c**A  complete  text  of  the  standards  is  included  as  Appendix  VI. 
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(3)  submitted  nine  position  papers  to  LEAA 
on  matters  of  common  interest  including  appro- 
priation levels,  metropolitan  criminal  justice  cen- 
ters, fiscal  reporting  by  grantees,  discretionary 
funds,  National  Conference  staff,  grant  manage- 
ment  information  systems,  audit  and  guidelines; 

(4)  provided  ideas  and  support  for  the  creation 
of  a  state-to-state  mutual  assistance  program  at 
the  National  Governors"  Conference; 

(5)  developed  working  procedures  for  SPA  re- 
view of  all  major  LEAA  guidelines,  including 
those  for  1973  state  criminal  justice  plans; 

(6)  initiated  and  conducted  semi-annual  and 
annual  SPA-LEAA  Conferences  since   1971; 

(7)  designed  and  tested  a  recommended  grant 
management  information  system  for  the  use  of 
all  SPAs  in  the  latter  part  of  1973; 

(8)  expanded  its  training  program  for  SPAs 
with  a  seminar  on  public  education  and  the  de- 


velopment of  communit\'  support  for  crime  pre- 
vention; 

(9)  adopted  standards  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  all  SPAs.  They  cover  planning,  audit, 
monitoring,  evaluation,  grant  management  infor- 
mation systems,  grant  administration,  fund  flow, 
staff  organization,  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance; and 
(10)  published  this  Stale  of  the  States  Report  as  a 
first  attempt  to  account  for  the  resources  and  re- 
sponsibilities turned  over  to  the  states  under  the 
Safe  Streets  Act.  It  will  become  an  annual  publi- 
cation of  the  Conference. 

The  SPAs  have  been  at  the  center  of  an  experi- 
ment testing  whether  state  and  local  governments 
can  responsibly  administer  federal  tax  monies. 
They  welcome  the  support,  advice  and  construc- 
tive criticism  of  all  who  share  with  them  the  goal 
of  improving  the  quality  of  American  Jife  by 
reducing  crime  and  assuring  justice. 
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SPA  FUNDING  FOR  HIGH  CRIME  AREAS 
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TOTAL  SPA  HIGH  CRIME/LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ACTIVITY  AREA  EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Total  to  High 
Crime  Areas 

Total  75% 
Pass  Through 

High 
Crime  Areas' 

Percent  of 
Pass  Through 

FY  1969 

S     9,208,919 

$  15,044,308 

61.2% 

FY  1970 

71,724,011 

113,700,312 

63.1 

FY  1971 

136,733,204 

226,661,120 

60.3 

FY  1972 

137,165,434 

192,445,892 

71.3 

TOTAL 

5356,268,374 

$551,044,534 

64.7% 

Percent  of  Total  Pojnilalion  in  Hit;h  Crime  Areas 
48.6% 


Percent  of  Total  Crime  in  Hii^h  Crime  Areas 
70.2% 


"High  Clime/law  enforcement  activity  areas"  are  usually  defined  as  any  city,  county  or  urban  area  where  crime  in- 
cidence and  criminal  justice  activities  constitute  20  percent  or  more  of  major  crime  incidence  and  total  law  enforcement 
expenditures  in  a  state:  or,  any  city  or  county  with  a  population  in  excess  of  150,000  and  an  annual  Index  crime  rate  of 
at  least  2,500  offenses  per  100,000  population.  Smaller  states  may  lower  these  limits  somewhat. 
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APPENDIX  II 

BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  AWARDED  TO  STATE  PLANNING  AGENCIES 
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Analysis  of  LEEP  Funding 
FY  1969  -  1973 

32  states  have  received  less  than  their  population  shares. 

23  states  have  received  wore  than  their  population  shares. 

Of  those  states  which  received  less  than  their  population  shares,  the  following  bhow  an  appreciable  difference: 


State 

Arkansas 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Guam 


Of  those  slates  which  received  more  than  their  population  shares,  the  following  show  an  appreciable  difference: 


State 

Alabama 

California 

Florida 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

District  of  Columbia 


Percent  of  Total  LEEP 
Funds  Received 
FY  1969-1973 

Amount  of  Population 
Share  Received 
FY  1969-1973 

.08 

1/11 

.12 

6/7 

.37 

3/4 

3.16 

1/2 

2.51 

2/3 

1.37 

1/2 

1.27 

1/3 

.27 

1/2 

3.67 

6/7 

1.12 

2/3 

.98 

7/8 

1.54 

2/3 

.61 

7/8 

.20 

1/2 

2.26 

2/3 

1.16 

1/2 

.25 

6/7 

3.08 

1/3 

4.53 

4/5 

.22 

1/2 

.67 

1/3 

1.19 

.        1/2 

.61 

3/4 

.01 

2/3 

Percent  of  Funds 
Received 

Percent  over  Population 
Share 

1.94 

20 

11.22 

16 

5.85 

33 

3.29 

50 

3.47 

33 

.76 

33 

11.61 

33 

3.54 

300 

7.61 

33 

.76 

50 

2.33 

50 

2.23 

700 
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1.  PLANNING — The  state  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  plan  shall  present  a  complete  and 
accurate  assessment  of  the  crime  and  delinquency 
problem  and  its  impact  upon  the  state.  Further,  the 
plan  should  fairly  portray  the  services  rendered  by 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  where  its  deficien- 
cies appear.  Each  SPA  shall  have  sufficient  in- 
house  staff  and  capability  to  determine  planning 
priorities  each  year  and  to  manage  and/or  oversee 
the  development  of  the  state's  annual  criminal  jus- 
tice improvements  plan. 

The  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan 
shall  specifically  detail  a  coordinated  attack,  upon 
identified  criminal  and  delinquent  activity  and 
upon  the  identified  deficiencies  within  the  criminal 
justice  system,  coupled  with  evaluation  criteria  for 
determining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  planning 
effort. 

2.  AUDITING — Every  State  Planning  Agency 
shall  audit  or  ensure  the  audit  of  each  and  every 
action  grant  administered  by  the  State  Planning 
Agency,  within  one  year  of  its  completion.  In  the 
cases  of  local  planning  and  continuation  action 
grants,  audits  shall  be  conducted  no  less  than  once 
every  twelve  months.  Auditing  staff  should  report 
to  the  SPA  director,  the  governor,  or  to  the  appro- 
priate state  auditing  agency. 

At  any  time  that  information  is  received  by  the 
State  Planning  Agency  director  that  a  grant  is  being 
mismanaged  and  that  the  effective  utilization  of 
grant  funds  is  in  jeopardy,  he  shall  order  a  special 
investigation  to  be  conducted  immediately  and, 
where  appropriate,  a  special  audit  shall  also  be  con- 
ducted. 

No  State  Planning  Agency  shall  internally  audit 
its  own  state  planning  grant,  nor  shall  it  audit  any 
action  grants  in  which  the  State  Planning  Agency 
is  the  implementing  agency.  In  such  cases,  audits 
shall  only  be  conducted  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant, by  the  appropriate  state  audit  agency  or 
by  LEAA  auditors. 

3.  MONITORING — Each  action  project  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  Planning  Agency  shall  be 
monitored  at  least  one  time  per  year  during  the  life 
of  the  project.  Such  monitoring  shall  include  both 
on-site  fiscal  and  programmatic  review.  This  moni- 
toring may  either  be  conducted  by  the  State  Plan- 
ning Agency  or  by  the  appropriate  local  or  regional 
planning  unit.  Joint  monitoring  is  encouraged. 

In  cases  of  equipment  purchases  and  projects 
of  less  than  six  months'  duration,  the  monitoring 
function  may  be  merged  with  the  final  audit. 

Each  regional  or  local  planning  unit  shall  be 
visited  at  least  once  a  month  by  a  representative  of 


the  State  Planning  Agency,  who  shall  offer  what- 
ever assistance  the  regional  or  local  planning  unit 
may  require  and  shall  report  on  its  progress. 

Each  action  project  in  which  an  on-going  pro- 
gram is  contemplated,  which  will  involve  more  than 
$25,000  of  LEAA  funds,  shall  be  monitored  at 
least  once  every  six  months.  If  more  than  $  1 00,000 
of  federal  funds  is  involved  such  project  shall  be 
monitored  at  least  once  every  three  months. 

When  for  individual  grants  the  director  of  a  State 
Planning  Agency  (or  local  or  regional  planning 
agency  when  that  authority  has  been  passed 
through)  determines  that  more  or  less  frequent 
contacts  are  advisable,  he  shall  establish  a  schedule 
of  visits  which  he  deems  appropriate. 

Monitoring  shall  be  defined  as  periodically  de- 
termining, by  on-site  inspections,  whether  the  sub- 
grantee  is  fulfilling  the  fiscal  and  programmatic 
conditions  of  his  grant  award,  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  project. 

4.  EVALUATION— Each  State  Planning 
Agency  shall  develop  annually  a  specific  evaluation 
strategy.  A  program  shall  be  evaluated  if  it  meets 
one  of  the  following  criteria: 

— if  it  proposes  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  a  spe- 
cific crime  or  crimes; 
— if  it  purports  to  produce  quantifiable  improve- 
ment of  some  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice 
system; 
— if  there  is  potential  for  technology  transfer. 
Evaluation    shall    be    defined    as    determining 
whether  the  project  or  program  accomplished  its 
objectives,  in  terms  of  either  preventing,  controlling 
or  reducing  crime  or  delinquency  or  of  improving 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  within  the 
context  of  the  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
plan.  Such  evaluation  shall  include,  whenever  pos- 
sible, the  impact  of  the  project  or  program  upon 
other  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

5.  GRANT  MANAGEMENT  INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEMS — Every  State  Planning  Agency 
shall  develop  by  January  I,  1973,  and  shall  have 
operational  by  July  1,  1973,  a  manual  or  auto- 
mated grant  management  information  system 
which  will  accurately  and  speedily  provide  for 
access  to  grant  information  regarding  such  matters 
as  the  amounts  and  sources  of  funds  received, 
awarded,  disbursed  and  expended  by  local  and 
state  criminal  justice  agencies,  including  the  State 
Planning  Agency,  classified  by  programmatic  cate- 
gory and  subgrant,  whether  planning,  action, 
discretionary  or  Part  E.  Such  system  shall  also  in- 
dicate the  status  of  each  subgrant,  as  to  spending 
level,  reporting  compliance  and  state  of  develop- 
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ment.  Planning  grants  and  planning  subgrants  shall 
reflect  major  and  minor  object  account  expendi- 
tures. 

6.  GRANT  ADMINISTRATION— Each  State 
Planning  Agency  shall  ensure  that  each  project  ap- 
plication is  acted  upon  within  90  days  from  the 
time  of  submission  to  the  State  Planning  Agency  by 
the  community  or  state  agency,  or  from  the  time 
of  the  federal  approval  of  the  state  plan,  whichever 
is  appropriate  to  each  state's  procedure. 

Such  action  shall  consist  of  mailing  a  signed 
grant  award,  a  rejection  of  the  application,  or 
specific  instructions  for  modification  or  additional 
information.  Grant  awards  shall  be  mailed  with 
adequate  forms  and  instructions,  so  that  sub- 
grantees  may  intelligently  respond  to  demands  for 
grant  acceptance,  periodic  reporting  and  the  sub- 
mission of  timely  requests  for  additional  funds. 
State  Planning  Agencies  shall  ensure  that  requests 
for  information,  additional  forms,  and  technical 
assistance  shall  be  answered  promptly  and  etfi- 
ciently,  so  that  the  success  of  projects  will  not  be 
jeopardized.  Each  SPA  shall  take  action  for  modi- 
fication of  block  grant  awards  and  shall  ensure 
that  all  requests  for  modification  are  processed 
within  30  days  of  receipt. 

7.  FUND  FLOW— Each  State  Planning  Agency 
shall  ensure  that  funds  will  be  distributed  to  sub- 
grantees  as  quickly  as  state  disbursement  proce- 
dures, subgrantee  expenditures  and  LEAA  guide- 
lines will  permit.  Upon  receipt  of  a  valid  request 
for  action  or  planning  funds,  the  check  or  warrant 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  subgrantee  within  30 
working  days.  With  respect  to  subsequent  disburse- 
ments, the  same  time  constraints  shall  apply,  upon 
receipt  of  timely  and  appropriate  requests  for  funds 
from  subgrantees  and  regional  planning  units.  The 
ability  of  a  State  Planning  Agency  to  promptly  dis- 
burse funds  should  not  be  measured  by  either  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  state  comprehensive  crim- 
inal justice  plan  or  by  the  rate  at  which  funds  are 
expended  by  subgrantees.  The  efficiency  of  the 
State  Planning  Agency's  fund  flow  procedures 
should  be  measured  only  by  the  time  elapsed  be- 
tween project  submission  and  approval,  by  the  time 
elapsed  between  subgrantee  requests  and  the  cor- 
relative disbursements,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the 
SPA  to  maintain  an  amount  of  federal  funds  on 
hand  at  a  minimum  consistent  with  effective  pro- 
gram management. 

Each  SPA  should  have  an  automatic  abort 
procedure  for  cancelling  grants  that  are  not  com- 
menced by  the  subgrantee  within  120  days  of 
award. 


8.  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF 
STATE    PLANNING   AGENCIES— Each    SPA 

shall  have  a  full-time  professional  director. 

Each  SPA  shall  have  a  stafl"  within  its  organiza- 
tion table,  whose  assignments  shall  be  planning  and 
research.  Ideally,  these  positions  should  be  full 
time:  in  no  case  should  less  than  75  percent  of  their 
time  be  devoted  to  planning  and  research  activities. 

Each  State  Planning  Agency  shall  have  full-time 
professionals  assigned  to  fiscal  operations,  includ- 
ing responsibilities  for  internal  administration  of 
the  SPA  planning  grant  and  for  fiscal  review  of 
action  and  local  planning  grants.  Where  auditing  is 
performed  by  the  State  Planning  Agency,  as  op- 
posed to  another  state  office  or  private  accounting 
firm,  additional  personnel  will  be  required  as  the 
quantity  of  subgrants  dictates. 

Each  SPA  should  conduct  yearly  evaluations  of 
all  regional  planning  units  and  coordinating  coun- 
cils involved  in  that  state's  comprehensive  criminal 
justice  planning  or  grant  administration  processes. 

SPA  staff  level  should  be  based  upon,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following  factors:  size  of  the  state, 
number  of  active  project  applications,  range  of 
duties,  the  degree  to  which  State  Planning  Agencies 
offer  technical  assistance  to  local  communities  and 
state  agencies,  number  of  active  grants  and  the 
manner  in  which  grants  are  processed,  managed, 
and  evaluated. 

9.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE— The  NCSC- 
JPA  shall  work,  together  with  LEAA,  toward  an 
orderly  transfer  of  technical  assistance  funds  and 
manpower,  so  that,  within  three  years,  technical  as- 
sistance shall  be  the  recognized  responsibility  of 
State  Planning  Agencies,  backed  up  by  a  national 
LEAA  consultants  contract,  similar  to  that  pres- 
ently in  force.  Such  an  objective  is  consistent  with, 
and  an  important  first  step  toward  accomplishing, 
LEAA's  desires  to  reduce  its  staff  size  and  to  create 
strong,  self-sufficient  State  Planning  Agencies. 

10.  TRAINING  AND  STAFF  DEVELOP- 
MENT— Each  SPA  shall  provide  a  formal  orienta- 
tion program  for  all  new  SPA  professional  staff 
personnel,  all  new  regional  staff  personnel  and  all 
new  coordinating  council  personnel.  Subjects  to  be 
covered  should  include  organization  and  functions 
of  the  SPA,  standard  SPA  operating  procedures, 
and  SPA  criminal  justice  improvement  philosophy. 

Each  SPA  shall  provide  a  minimum  of  25 
hours  of  in-service  training  per  year  to  all  pro- 
fessional staff.  This  should  be  augmented  by  ap- 
propriate state  or  national  training  efforts  geared 
to  specific  functional  areas. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
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ALABAMA 

Robert  G.  Davis,  Director 

Alabama  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency 

501  Adams  Avenue 

Montgomery,  Alabama  36104 

ALASKA 

Lauris  S.  Parker,  Executive  Director 
Governor's  Commission  on  the  Administration 

of  Justice 
Pouch  AJ 
Juneau,  Alaska  99801 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Phil  Fa'Asuanalie.  Associate  Planner 

Territorial  Criminal  Justice   Planning  Agency 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General 

P.O.  Bo.x  7 

Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa  96799 

ARIZONA 

Albert  N.  Brown,  E.xecutive  Director 
Arizona  State  Justice  Planning  Agency 
Continental  Plaza  Building 
5119  North  1 9th  Ave.,  Suite  M 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85015 

ARKANSAS 

Ray  Biggerstaff,  Director 

Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement 

1000  University  Tower  Building 

12th  at  University 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72204 

CALIFORNIA 

Robert  H.  Lawson,  Executive  Director 
California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 
7171  Bowling  Drive 
Sacramento,  California  95823 

COLORADO 

G.  Nicholas  Pijoan,  Director 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Department  of  Local  Affairs 
1370  Broadwav 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 

CONNECTICUT 

H.  R.  Sterrett,  Executive  Director 

Plannini:  Committee  on  Criminal  Administration 

75  Elm  Street 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 

DELAWARE 

Mrs.  Norma  B.  Handloff,  Executive  Director 

Delaware  Agency  to  Reduce  Crime 

Room  405,  4th  Floor 

Central  YMCA 

1 1th  and  Washington  Streets 

Wilmington,  Delaware  19801 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

William  S.  Van  Dyke,  Acting  Executive 

Director 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Plans  and  Analysis 
Munsey  Building,  Room  200 
1329  E  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20004 

FLORIDA 

James  R.  Stewart,  Director 
Governor's  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 
307  East  Seventh  Avenue 
Post  Office  Drawer  3786 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32303 

GEORGIA 

Jim  Higdon,  Administrator 

Office  of  the  State  Crime  Commission 

Suite  306,  1430  West  Peachtree  Street,  N.  W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 

GUAM 

Edward  C.  Aguon,  Consultant 

Office    of    Comprehensive    Law    Enforcement 

Planning 
Office  of  the  Governor 
Government  of  Guam 
P.  O.  Box  2950 
Agana,  Guam  96910 

HAWAII 

Dr.  Irwin  Tanaka,  Director 
State   Law   Enforcement   and   Juvenile   Delin- 
quency Planning  Agency 
1010  Richard  Street 
Kamamalu  Building.  Room  412 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813 

IDAHO 

Robert  C.  Arneson,  Director 

Law  Enforcement  Planning  Commission 

State  House,  Annex  No.  3 

Boise,  Idaho  83707 

ILLINOIS 

David  Fogel 

Executive  Director 

Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Commission 

Suite  600,  150  North  Wacker  Drive 

Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

INDIANA 

Frank  A.  Jessup,  Executive  Director 
Indiana  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency 
215  N.  Senate 
Indianapohs,  Indiana  46202 

IOWA 

George  W.  Orr,  Executive  Director 
Iowa  Crime  Commission 
520  E.  Ninth  Street 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319 
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KANSAS 

Thomas  W.  Regan,  Director 
Governor's  Committee  on  Criminal  Adminis- 
tration 
535  Kansas  Avenue,  10th  Floor 
Topeka,  Kansas  66603 

KENTUCKY 

Charles  L.  Owen,  Executive  Director 
Kentucky  Crime  Commission 
209  St.  Clair 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

LOUISIANA 

Wingate  M.  White,  Executive  Director 
Louisiana   Commission   on   Law   Enforcement 

and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
Room  314  Wooddale  Tower 
1885  Wooddale  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70806 

MAINE 

John  B.  Leet,  Executive  Director 
Maine  Law  Enforcement  Planning  and  Assist- 
ance Aqency 
295  Water  Street 
Augusta,  Maine  04330 

MARYLAND 

Richard  C.  Wertz,  Executive  Director 
Governor's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 

and  Administration  of  Justice 
Executive  Plaza  One,  Suite  302 
Cockeysville,  Maryland  21030 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arnold  R.  Rosenfeld,  Executive  Director 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  &  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice 
Little  Building,  Room  740 
80  Boylston  S'treet 
Boston,  Massachusetts  021 16 

MICHIGAN 

Don  P.  LeDuc,  Administrator 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Programs 
Lewis  Cass  Building,  Second  Floor 
Lansing,  Michigan  48913 

MINNESOTA 

Robert  E.  Crew,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
Governor's  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention 

and  Control 
276  Metro  Square  Building 
Seventh  and  Robert  Streets 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota  55101 

MISSISSIPPI 

William  R.  Grissett,  Acting  Executive 

Director 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
345  North  Mart  Plaza 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39206 


MISSOURI 

William  L.  Culver,  Executive  Director 
Missouri  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Council 
P.O.  Box  1041 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101 

MONTANA 

Brinton  B.  Markle,  Executive  Director 
Board  of  Crime  Control 
1336  Helena  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana  59601 

NEBRASKA 

Harris  R.  Owens,  E.xecutive  Director 
Nebraska    Commission   on   Law   Enforcement 

and  Criminal  Justice 
State  Capitol  Building 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68509 

NEVADA 

Carrol  T.  Nevin,  Director 
Commission  on  Crime,  Delinquency  & 

Corrections 
1209  Johnson  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Roger  J.  Crowley,  Jr.,  Director 
Governor's  Commission  on  Crime  & 

Delinquency 
80  South  Maine 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301 

NEW  JERSEY 

John  J.  Mullaney,  Executive  Director 
Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency 
447  Bellevue  Avenue 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08618 

NEW  MEXICO 

Norman  E.  Mugleston,  Director 
Governor's  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 

Planning 
P.  O.  Box  1770 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

NEW  YORK 

Dr.  Irving  Wallach,  Acting  Administrator 

Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 

State  of  New  York 

250  Broadway,  10th  Floor 

New  York,  New  York  10007 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cecil  S.  Hargett,  Jr.,  Acting  Administrator 
North    Carolina    Department    of   Natural    and 

Economic  Resources 
Law  and  Order  Division 
P.  O.  Box  27687 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  2761 1 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

Kenneth  J.  Dawes,  Director 

North    Dakota    Combined    Law    Enforcement 

Council 
BoxB 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58501 

OHIO 

Joseph  L.  White,  Deputy  Director 
Administration  of  Justice  Division 
Department  of  Economic  and  Community 

Development 
Eieht  East  Lon^  Street,  Suite  1000 
Columbus.  Ohio  43215 

OKLAHOMA 

Norman  Martin,  Executive  Director 
Oklahoma  Crime  Commission 
5235  N.  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 

OREGON 

Edward  R.  Cooper,  Administrator 
Executive  Department,  Law  Enforcement 

Council 
240  Cottase  Street,  S.  E. 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 

PENNSYLVANIA 

E.  Drexel  Godfrey.  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
Governor's  Justice  Commission 
Department  of  Justice 
P.  O.  Box  1167 
Federal  Square  Station 
Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania  17120 

PI  ERTO  RICO 

Dionisio  .A   Manzano,  Director 
Puerto  Rico  Crime  Commission 
G.  P.  O.  Box  1256 
Hato  Rev.  Puerto  Rico  00936 

RHODE  ISLAND 

John  J.  Kilduff,  Executive  Director 
Go\ernor"s  Committee  on  Crime,  Delinquency 

&  Criminal  Administration 
265  Melrose  Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02907 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Lee  M.  Thomas,  Executive  Director 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Program 
915  Main  Street 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29201 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Robert  H.  .Miller.  Director 

South  Dakota  State  Criminal  Justice 

Commission 
118  West  Capitol 
Pierre,  South  Dakota  57501 


TENNESSEE 

Francis  W.  Norwood,  Director 

Tennessee  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency 

Suite  205,  Capitol  Hill  Building 

301  Seventh  Avenue,  North 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37219 

TEXAS 

Mack  Wallace,  Executive  Director 

Criminal  Justice  Council,  E.xecutive  Department 

610  Brazos 

Austin,  Texas  78701 

UTAH 

Robert  B.  .Andersen,  Director 
Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency 
Room  304  -  State  Office  B^uildina 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84114 

VERMONT 

Michael  K.  Krell,  Executive  Director 
Governor's  Commission  on  Administration  of 

Justice 
149  State  Street 
Montpelier,  Vermont  05602 

VIRGINIA 

Richard  N.  Harris,  Director 
Division  of  Justice  &  Crime  Prevention 
Suite  101,  Ninth  Street  Office  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia  23219 

VIRGIN  ISL.WDS 

Willis  Cunningham,  Acting  Chief 

Administrator 
Virgin  Islands  Law  Enforcement  Commission 
Box  280,  Charlotte  Amalie 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  00801 

WASHINGTON 

James  N.  O'Connor,  .Administrator 
Law  and  Justice  Planning  Office 
Planning  &  Community  Affairs  Agency 
Office  of  the  Governor 
Olympia,  Washington  98504 

WEST  MRGINIA 

Gerald  S.  White.  Acting  Executive  Director 
Governor's  Commission  on  Crime,  Delinquency 

and  Corrections 
L524  Kanawha  Boulevard,  East 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25311 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  Stonek.  Executive  Director 
Wisconsin  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 
1 22  West  Washington  Avenue,  4th  Floor 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53703 

WYOMING 

John  B.  Rogers,  Administrator 

Governor's   Planning  Committee   on   Criminal 

.Administration 
600  E.  25th  Street 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82002 
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